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REPORT 


ON 
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Mr.  Edward  M.  Galliuidet,  in  his  report  on  the  Vienna  y^^^^^^^^  *J 
Interaational  Exhibition  of  1873  and  "The  Governmental ^Jon^'Sfmaf^ ' 
Patronage  of  Art,"  after  regretting  that  no  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress  to  enable  "  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  Expo- 
sition at  Vienna  could  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  rich  art  treasures  there  exhibited,'' 
concludes  by  "  expressing  the  hope  that  no  such  opportunity 
in  the  future  will  be  neglected  by  the  government." 

This  hope  has  not  been  gratified.    For  the  recent  Inter-  ^inadequacy  of 
national  Exx>osition  at  Pans  not  only  was  no  fund  specially  the  United  states 
appropriated  to  enrich  our  country  with  treasures  of  art,  Paria  Expoaitiou 
but  the  small   sum  of  $150,000  actually  appropriated  to^ 
cover  all  expenses  of  every  kind  was  not  only  so  insufficient 
in  itself,  but  was  so  tardily  given  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  America  to  make  an  exhibition  worthy  of  a  great  coun- 
try, not  only  in  the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  but  even  in 
those  of  industry,  commerce,  machinery,  manufactures,  nat- 
ural products,  and  mechanical  arts.* 

Both  money  and  time  were  wanting,  and,  as  the  limitation    inauf  ficiem 
of  time  necessarily  added  to  the  expenses,  the  sum  appro- tion!  ^^p"^'**"*' 
priated,  small  as  it  was,  was  by  this  circumstance  practi- 
cally diminished.    The  consequence  has  been  an  injury,  not 
only  to  the  reputation  of  the  country,  but  even  more  to  itn 
material  interests. 

^^yoblesse  oblige^  is  a  motto  which  is  unknown  to  or  re- 
jected by  our  country.  We  wish  to  take  among  nations  the 
high  place  to  which  we  are  justly  entitled,  but  we  grudge 
the  necessary  outlay.  Our  penurious  grants  of  money  for 
great  public  objects  retard  the  development  of  the  country; 
our  inefficient  salaries  to  public  officers  of  trust  offer  a 

'This  sam  was  in  fact  fouDd  to  be  so  utterly  inadequate  that  subse- 
quently, after  the  Exposition  was  open,  and  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve 
the  past,  an  additional  sum  of  $40,000  was  granted  to  cover  necessary 
expenses. 
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temptation  to  fraud,  or  exclude  from  them  all  who  have  not 
l)rivate  means  to  sustain  worthily  their  position  and  inde- 
pendence. The  laborer  is  not  considered  worthy  of  his  hire. 
«•  The  cry  of  retrenchment  suffices  to  stop  a  proper  and  even 
necessary  expenditure.  We  expect  to  secure  great  public 
services  for  inadequate  pay,  and  that  which  would  be  rec- 
ognized as  folly  in  the  administration  of  private  affairs  is 
thought  to  be  quite  satisfactory  in  the  conduct  of  public  and 
national  interests, 
s-  At  this  International  Exposition  at  Paris  a  great  oppor- 
r-  tunity  was  offered  to  America  to  lift  itself  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world,  and  to  increase  the  market  for  all  its  ma- 
terial products.  Whether  or  not  we  care  what  is  thought  of 
us  abroad,  we  are  at  least  susceptible  to  our  interests,  and 
these  have  been  undoubtedly  affected  to  a  serious  extent  by 
the  incomplete  exhibition  of  ourselves  which  the  govern- 
ment forced  upon  the  country  by  its  unwise  economy 
and  delay. 

It  may  be  quite  satisfactory  to  those  who  opposed  and 
delayed  the  grant  of  the  insufficient  sum  which  Congress 
finally-  gave  to  this  Exi>osition,  to  be  able  to  declare  to  their 
constituents  that  by  their  earnest  efforts  for  "retrench- 
ment," and  by  their  tender  care  of  the  "  people's  money,'' 
they  have  saved  the  country  the  sum  of  several  thousands 
of  dollars ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  to  find  that  for 
•  every  thousand  dollars  thus  saved  it  is  the  firm  belief  of 
those  who  have  ample  opportunity  to  know,  that  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  lost  to  the  country  by 
this  parsimony.  !Nor  is  it  quite  satisfactory  to  feel  assured 
that  we  have  also  made  an  incomplete  exhibition  of  ourselves 
before  the  world,  and,  were  we  to  be  judged  by  this  Expo- 
sition, would  fail  to  take  our  proper  rank.* 
^-  If  this  be  the  case  in  the  departments  of  industry  and  the 
.  mechanic  arts,  how  much  more  so  is  it  in  that  of  the  fine  arts, 
where  we  were  so  sparsely  and  imperfectly  represented.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  boast  that  in  sculpture  our  country 

•  I  dcsiro  here  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  spirit,  energy,  and  eflS  • 
ciency  shown  by  our  chief  commissioner,  Governor  McCoi-mick,  in 
arranging  and  directing  the  various  department*  and  administering 
the  fund  appropriated  to  this  Exposition.  All  that  was  possible  to  be 
done  with  the  means  at  his  disposal  was  promptly  and  admirably  done. 
Whatever  deficiencies  there  were  were  due  to  the  necessities  of  th«  cas^, 
and  not  to  any  lack  of  administrative  ability  or  eaniest  good  will  on 
his  part.  It  was,  for  instance,  to  his  eflforts,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Mr.  Philbrick,  that  the  educational  section,  which  reflected  great 
honor  on  our  country  and  awakened  a  world-wide  interest;  owed  its 
existence. 
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coold  at  least  take  rank  with  that  of  any  in  Europe,  but  iu  ^^  oxiubition 

*  *     '  of  sculpture  1  mm 

this  Exposition  American  sculpture  had  no  place  and  no  rep-  theumtedstatcs. 
resentative.  It  was  necessarily  excluded.  There  was  neither 
money  nor  time  to  render  such  an  exhibition  possible.  No 
space  was  assigned  to  it  in  the  portion  of  the  building  al- 
lotted to  the  United  States.  Not  only  was  no  sculptor  re- 
quested to  send  any  of  his  works,  but  he  was  forbidden  to 
do  so.  The  grant  was  too  small  to  enable  the  Commis- 
siooer-General  to  aissume  the  necessary  expeuses  of  trans- 
mission or  placing,  or  arrangement  of  a  proper  room,  and 
the  time  was  too  short  either  to  obtain  such  a  room  or  to  do  ciud"/byTii« lil- 
wliat  was  absolutely  necessary.  Sculpture  was  therefore  Jriatiou.  ^^^^ 
excluded.  The  expenses  and  risks  incident  to  an  exhibition 
of  sculpture  are  of  course  far  greater  than  those  which  are 
required  for  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  and,  had  such  an 
exhibition  been  determined  upon,  the^e  would  have  fallen 
solely  upon  the  sculptors  themselves,  some  of  whom  were 
QDable  and  some  unwiUing  to  beai*  them.  Those  whose  rep- 
utations were  already  established  Had  little  desire  to  assume 
such  burdens,  with  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  risk, 
while  others  who  properly  had  a  right  to  be  represented 
had  not  the  means. 

Small  consideration  has  ever  been  paid  by  America  to  her 
own  achievements  in  the  fine  ai*ts  in  any  international  exhi- 
bition, but  this  is  the  first  in  which  our  country  has  formally 
excluded  sculpture.  With  most  nations,  the  department  of 
the  fine  arts  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  the  flower  of  their  flower  ot  aii  in- 
exhibition.  No  ])ams  have  been  spared  to  render  it  attract-  bitions. 
ive;  no  expense  refused  to  give  it  importance  and  complete- 
ness. It  is  here  that  the  highest  laurels  have  been  won,  aud 
in  the  success  and  distinction  of  their  artists  all  other  nations 
have  felt  the  warmest  interest  and  pride.  We  alone  have 
treated  art  with  indifference,  if  not  contempt — wholly  neg- 
lected its  claims,  and  sternly  refused  any  outlay  of  money 
to  advance  its  interests.  What  we  have  done  has  been  incom- 
pletely done  and  grudgingly  done. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  of  London,  in  1862,  the    Action  of  the 
Papal  Government  assumed  all  the  lisk  and  expenses  of menuit  tuclSS- 

I  ^        i.   J.  1    /•  J.^  \  'v  'J.*  •  '         j.\  r    don Exhibitiou of 

works  of  art  to  and  from  the  exhibition,  insuring  the  saieise-i. 
carriage  and  return  of  any  work.  Xor  did  it  exclude  from 
this  generous  plan  the  artists  of  other  nations  working  at 
Rome,  but  extended  to  them  the  same  privileges  and  rights 
it  gave  to  its  own  subjects.  It  took  care,  nt  its  own  expense, 
and  by  its  own  expert  commissioners,  that  the  rooms  allotted 
to  the  arts  should  be  handsomely  decorated  and  arranged. 
Its  generosity  was  well  rewarded.    The  Roman  court  was 
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one  of  the  chief  features  of  interest  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
gave  distinction  not  only  to  the  artists  but  to  Eome. 
mSttowlS^S-     ^^^y  without  entering  here  into  details,  it  may  be  said  in 
unta.  general  that  there  is  no  government  in  Europe  which  has 

considered  itself  absolved  from  all  duties  toward  artists, 
and  none  which  has  not  acknowledged  the  claims  of  art,  and 
shown  a  generous  and  liberal  spirit  in  advancing  its  inter- 
ests. Not  only  the  first-class  powers  of  France,  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  but  all  the  smaller  countries, 
without  exception,  have  equally  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  their 
interest,  and  their  pride  to  develop  national  art,  encourage 
National  muae-  national  artists,  establish  museums  and  academies,  and  gather 

unif)  nnd  art  acad'-  ^  ^ 

emics.  together,  for  the  study  and  delight  of  all,  coUections  of  works 

of  the  past  and  present  by  the  ablest  masters  in  sculpture 
and  painting  and  the  sister  arts.  America  is  the  only  nation 
which,  as  a  nation,  has  done  nothing. 

Earnest  efforts  have  undoubtedly  been  made  in  some  of 

the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and 

develop  the  fine  arts,  and  various  academies,  museums,  and 

cenclTiulhe^r.  schools  of  art  havc  been  founded  by  private  munificence 

ted  States  a  sub-  and  assocJatiou,  whicli,  as  far  as  their  funds  will  allow,  are 

Btitute  for  na-  '  ^  ' 

tionai  oncour^fi.  eudeavoriug  to  supply  the  absence  of  all  iiction  by  the  nation. 

These  are  well  administered,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 

founders  and  officers  for  their  public  spirit  and  energy. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  museums  and  academies 

Corcoran  Gal-  at  Bostoii,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  gallery  at  Wash- 

lery.    Washing-.       ^  i.   ^  i       •  /     i.i  •-.       u       nir  \^ 

ton,  D.  c.  mgton,   created   and  given  to  the  city  by  Mr.  Corcoran 

and  sustained  by  his  generosity.    But  these  are  all  private 

and  local  in  their  charaleter  and  their  funds.    They  are  not 

national  institutions. 

ti^  wiuecScSs     ^^  have  no  national  collections;  no  national  museums, 

oraohooUof  art  academies,  or  schools  of  art.    Wc  have  no  national  rewards 

for  merit ;  no  diplomas  or  medals  for  success ;  no  recogni- 
tion save  that  of  public  and  general  estimation  for  the  works 
of  distinguished  artists.    The  medals,  diplomas,  and  deco- 
rations which  they  have  obtained  have  been  conferred  u])on 
them  by  foreign  countries.     It  is  true  that  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Philadelpliia,  medals  were  assigned  as 
well  to  the  products  of  art  as  of  industry ;  but  the  list  of 
Centennial  mo-  medalHsts  was  SO  extended  as  to  detract  from  the  value  and 
one  grado*^ami  significance  of  the  medals  given.    The  medals  had  all  the 
vrorenotnuuo    .  ^^^^  valuc,  and  uo  distinction  of  merit  one  above  another. 

But  even  these  were  not  conferred  by  the  nation,  which 
neitlier  gave  its  authority  nor  its  purse  to  this  Exhibition. 
It  did,  indeed,  temporarily  lend  some  money  to  further  the 
enterprise,  which  was  of  a  private  character  purely,  but  it 
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stiictty  exacted  the  repayment  of  the  sum.  A  go'^ern- jGove™i«i^id 
meat  vessel  was  also  sent  abroad  to  transport  free  of  freight  5,^^°J^>i[iiJ{I 
the  works  of  Americans,  and  especially  of  artists.  The  sum  doipuia. 
expended  in  this  way,  had  it  been  difiereutly  administered, 
by  an  intelligent  commission,  would  have  gone  far  toward 
defraying  the  general  exi)enses  of  the  American  exhibitors 
abroad.  As  it  was,  it  was  wasted  in  merely  relieving  them 
from  the  payment  of  freights — ^for  which  a  quarter  of  the  sum 
would  have  sufficed  to  transport  the  works  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Freight,  however,  was  but  the  smallest  of  the  ex- 
penses to  which  any  artist,  and  particularly  any  sculptor, 
was  subjected.  All  other  expenses  and  risks  were  thrown 
npon  his  shoulders.  If  his  picture  or  statue  was  damaged, 
broken,  or  lost,  he  had  no  remedy ;  if,  as  really  occurred,  the 
cases  in  which  his  works  had  been  packed  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  storage  sheds,  without  his  fault,  he  alone  sus- 
tained the  loss. 

As  a  nation,  we  do  not  profess  to  look  down  upon  art;  at    ?^f^  "*8' 
least,  we  utterly  neglect  it    It  forms  no  portion  of  our  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  public  representative  bodies  of  our  country 
a  lamentable  ignorance  prevails.    There  is  neither  knowl 
edge  nor  good  taste  in  the  patronage  of  the  government. 
No  great  national  aciidemy  or  museum  of  art  exists  to  confer 
honors  and  rewards,  to  educate  students,  or  to  improve  the 
public  taste;  all  the  academies  and  museums  that  exist  are 
private  and  local  in  their  character,  limited  in  their  means, 
and  unsupported  by  the  nation.    The  American  artist,  there- 
fore, having  but  restricted  opportunities  to  educate  himself   AmerioaDs 
in  his  own  country,  is  forced  to  exi)atriate  himself  for  the  pur-  Ibn^.  ***  "'"^^"^ 
l)06e  of  study.    After  he  has  to  a  certain  extent  accomplished 
himself  in  his  art,  if  he  returns  to  his  own  country  he  meets 
at  every  turn  but  obstacles  and  disappointments.    The  pat- 
ronage of  the  government  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant,  and  it  is  but  too  often  the  prize  of  success- 
ful lobbying,  from  which  the  true  artist  withdraws  in  shame. 

If  we  are  a  great  country,  as  justly  we  claim  to  be,  let  us   should  not  a 
behave  like  a  great  country.    Is  it  creditable  for  us,  with  all  2^**'^S^''Tf 
our  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  be  without  a  great  national  thlunitedsutea" 
moseum  and  academy  of  art — such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
every  great  capital  in  Europe  f    How  can  we  exi>ect  to  take 
rank  in  art  with  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  when  neither 
our  nation  itself  nor  any  State  or  city  in  the  Union  possesses 
a  gallery  of  art  of  which  any  second-rate  government  of 
Europe  would  not  be  ashamed?    While  we  have  nothing, 
can  wc  without  mortification  look  at  the  magnificent  collec- 
tions abroad  and  consider  the  munificent  manner  in  which 
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they  are  supported  and  constantly  enriched  by  public  grants  f 
KNOLAND.      jjj  England,  besides  the  treasures  of  private  collections, 


lo^**^***^  ^^'  there  is  the  National  Gallery,  rich  in  the  most  splendid  works 
British  Muse- ^^  the  greatest  painters;  the  British  Museum,  adorned  with 

°™'  the  noblest  relics  of  antique  sculpture,  vases,  gems,  teiTa- 

cotta  ornaments,  bronzes,  not  to  speak  of  the  incomparable 
library  and  other  departments  in  the  museum ;  the  Ken- 
Ken  sin « ton  sington  Museum,  a  store-house  of  treasures  of  the  medioBval 
world  and  of  the  Renaissance.  Costly  as  these  collections 
are,  they  are  constantly  enlarged  by  muniticent  grants  from 

luS^t  *  ^^  ^^^  Parliament.  Not  a  year  passes  that  conspicuous  sums  are 
not  paid  to  secure  still  additional  treasures.  It  suffices  that 
England  knows  that  anything  of  real  value  and  excellence 
is  to  be  procured,  and  her  purse-strings  are  liberally  opened 
to  obtain  it.  Not  only  this,  large  sums  of  money  are  con- 
stantly granted  to  explore  the  soil  of  ancient  Greece,  and  to 
unearth  the  master  pieces  of  antique  sculpture  and  arch- 
Britiah  Buccesa  itccturc.    Thcrc  is  uo  comcr  of  the  world  where  she  is  not 

in nnearthingand  .  ,,  ^         j.    u.      t  i       i_i  i*  x»  ^i. 

securing  antiqui-  prying,  rcgardlcss  of  cost,  to  discover  valuable  relics  ol  the 
**^*  ancient  world  of  art.    Under  her  auspices  the  soil  of  Hali- 

Haiicamassoa.  camassus  yielded  up  the  lost  sculpture  of  the  famous  Mauso- 
Parthenon,  leuui.  The  Parthenon  conceded  to  her  its  glorious  but  de- 
faced works.  To  her  liberality,  enterprise,  and  determina- 
Lycian  art  tiou  wc  owc  it  that  wc  Still  havc  the  remains  of  Lycian  art, 
Nineveh.  tho  massivc  sculpturc  and  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Nine- 
Phigaicanmar-veh — the  Phigaleau  marbles.     Besides  these  great  muse- 

lilea 

itoyai    Acad.  "^8,  it  was  uudcr  her  patronage  that  the  Royal  Academy 
*"*">•  was  founded  and  still  lives,  and  is  regarded  as  a  national 

institution. 
FHAKCE.  Nor  far  behind  her  is  France,  with  her  magnificent  na- 

tional  galleries  of  sculpture  and  painting,  covering  acres 
of  ground,  and  illustrated  with  the  noblest  works  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  world,  with  her  academies  of  art,  sci- 
ence, and  literature,  whose  hard- won  honors  are  coveted 
throughout  the  world,  with  her  annual  prizes  to  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  art.  Her  golden  medals  of  merit, 
"PW«rf<ji2ome."  her  ^^Prixde  Eome^^^  her  encouraging  hands  are  ready  to 
help  and  che:v  the  artist.  In  no  gnidging  spirit  she  expends 
from  the  public  purse  large  annual  sums  to  add  t>o  her 
already  rich  collections  of  art ;  and  in  celebration  of  this  in- 
Trocadero  Gal-  tcruational  gathering,  has  built  the  great  palace  of  the  Tro- 
ti^  Art!*^^**^*^  cadero  as  a  permanent  gallery  of  retrospective  art.  Here 
are  gathered  together,  in  chronological  series,  the  artistic 
relics  of  the  past  from  the  earliest  ages — a  mere  description 
of  which  would  involve  the  history  of  art  itself.    This  she 


Pinacothek. 
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» 

has  done  to  show  to  the  world  that  the  Republic  does  not      v^^c^- 
intend  to  be  behind  the  Empire  in  the  liberal  fostering  of  art.  ieriiS^''^bw«e 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  all  the  galleries  of  Europe  are  the  ^^  JJ^^i^ 
accumulations  of  the  past  only,  and  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  even  to  attempt  a  rivalship  in  this  regard  with 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Kensington  Museum  and  this 
very  palace  of  the  Trocadero,  among  others,  are  a  proof  of 
the  contrary ;  and  still  more  have  we  an  example  in  Munich  Munich. 
of  what  a  large  and  generous  spirit  can  do  in  our  own  day. 
It  is  within  our  own  recent  memory  that  King  Louis  founded 
the  Glyptothek  and  Pinacothek  there,  and  created  and  de-  Giyptothok 
veloped  a  new  school  of  art.  This,  at  least,  is  certJiin,  that 
we  never  shall  make  any  progress  towards  having  a  great 
national  museum,  or  academy,  or  school  of  art,  until  we 
begin  in  earnest.  Up  to  the  present  day,  we  have  not  begun, 
flow,  then,  can  we  exx)ect  to  have  a  national  character  in  our 
art!  But  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  very  proposition 
JD  Congress  to  appropriate  even  an  inadequate  sum  for  such 
a  purpose  would  probably  arouse  the  strongest  opposition, 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  much  blatant  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  retrenchment  and  the  duty  of  keeping  "  the  peo- 
ple's money." 

As  it  is,  art  is  heavily  handicapped  in  America.    The   Om    ^ 
notion  of  our  government  is  that  it  must  manage  for  itself,  responsibaity  of 

t^  /  encouraging  Art. 

without  means  and  opportunities  of  study  and  culture, 
depend  for  its  support  upon  i)rivate  patronage  solely,  and 
develop  itself  as  it  may  in  the  cold  shadow  of  neglect.  One 
might  as  well  expect  the  highest  literary  culture  without 
libraries  and  schools,  or  the  rarest  exotic  without  a  shelter 
from  the  chill  of  winter. 

One  could  not  but  be  struck,  even  in  the  most  cursory   Former  divia- 
glance  at  the  Exposition,  by  the  fact  that  the  shaq)  division  o^^rt"becoi^ 
of  schools  which  once  characterized  the  different  nations  of®^"**"**®^" 
Europe  has  become  very  much  obliterated.     The  modern 
facilities  of  travel  have  tended  to  draw  them  all  together  into 
one  great  nationality  of  art.    Formerly  the  artists  of  each 
country  remained  at  home,  seeking  their  subgircts  in  the  life 
and  nature  by  which  thej'  were  surrounded,  and  developing 
a  national  character  and  style.    Not  only  was  this  evident 
in  the  schools  of  various  nations  in  the  past,  when  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools,  for  instance,  were  so  widely  separated  in 
all  their  characteristics  from  those  of  Italy,  but  it  was  also 
seen  in  the  various  schools  of  the  same  country,  those  of 
Venice,  Tuscany,  and  Bologna  being  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other.  In  the  present  day,  however,  these  national 


ovem- 
ment  declines  the 
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draw°itud^te*of  ^^^"^"^^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^®  discriminated.    The  great  cen- 
overy    national-  ters  of  art  draw  to  them  students  of  every  nation,  who  carry 

back  methods  there  learned  to  their  own  country,  and  thus 
it  happens  that  the  French  school  has  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives throughout  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  in  like 
manner  the  German  schools  have  their  representatives  in 
France  and  America,  and  the  Spanish  school  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere.  Besides  this,  many  artists  permanently  reside 
and  practice  their  ai^t  in  foreign  lands  and  cities,  and  are 
scarcel}^  to  be  distinguished  in  style  and  method  from  the 
native  artists.  If  this  be  observable  to  a  certain  extent 
among  all  nations,  more  or  less,  nowhere  was  it  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  American  department  of  painting  in  this 
Exposition.  Here  there  was  no  nationality,  no  peculiarity  ol 
method,  style,  or  thought,  distinguishing  the  works  of 
America  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
American  art-  Our  artists  have  been  driven  abroad  to  study  by  the  utter 
ro]JeaS*metiioS!  abscuce  of  any  materials  for  study  at  home,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  they  have  taken  up  the  style  and  method 
of  their  masters,  both  in  subject  and  in  treatment.  The  apt- 
ness with  which  they  have  caught  these  characteristic  fea- 
tures shows  susceptibility,  but,  as  Michel  Angelo  said,  he  who 
follows  must  go  behind.  We  have  many  clever  scholars,  but, 
as  yet,  no  masters. 
American  art     This  tendency  to  imitation  in  American  art,  and  this  ab- 

imitativo  rather  ^  ' 

than  original,     scucc  of  bold  Originality,  is  specially  to  be  wondered  at  in 

a  nation  which  in  other  departments  has  shown  so  much 
independence  of  thought  and  character.  What  is  still  more  * 
remarkable  is  that  the  paintings  which  are  claimed  to  be 
most  Americiin  are  least  characterized  by  vigor  of  design, 
fine  quality  of  workmanship,  or  originjility  of  conception. 
Despite  the  talent  which  is  often  shown,  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  lack  of  culture,  a  lack  of  training,  and  a  lack  of 
ideas, 
indmdnai  ex-  Iq  making  thcsc  remarks  I  am  only  speaking  of  general 
characteristics  and  tendencies,  to  which  individual  excep- 
tions are  undoubtedly  to  be  made.  Some  of  the  American 
pictures  at  Paris  showed  capacity  of  no  mean  order,  but  in  few 
cases  can  it  be  said  to  have  emancipated  itself  from  the  tram- 
mels of  imitation,  or  boldly  made  its  own  i)ath,  or  ha<l  any- 
thing special  to  say.  In  a  word,  there  is  little  strong  creative 
power,  even  where  there  is  considerable  mechanical  accom- 
plishment. 
Art's  excuse  But  if  works  of  art  are  animated  by  no  high  poetic  sense, 
^^'  and  are  neither  original  in  concei)tion  nor  admirable  in  exe 

cution,  they  have  but  little  excuse  for  existing  at  all.    Mere 
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verses,  however  carefully  written  with  all  the  requirements      ameuica. 
of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  are  not  poems. 

In  the  recent  Exposition  the  comparatively  few  works  of  Ameriam  nic- 
art  which  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  American  department  powtion. 
were  well  'exhibited.    The  arrangement  of  the  single  room 
which  contained  them  all   comi)ared  favorably  with  that 
of  any  other  nation.      It  is  impossible,  however,   not  to 
regret  the  absence  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  paint- 
ers.   In  some  cases  undoubtedly  this  was  occasioned  by  a 
misapprehension  as  to  the  period  within  which  the  pictures    Roaaonsfor  in- 
must  have  been  painted  in  order  to  render  them  admissible,  <^™pi®^<i*«pJ«y= 
and  also  by  an  unfounded  belief  that  only  the  works  of  liv- 
ing artists  could  be  sent.     In  other  cases,  in  consequence  of 
the  exceedingly  limited  space,  pictures  were  rejected  which 
ought  to  have  been  received.    In  other  cases,  the  owners  of  j^^  ofwmuuouH 
some  of  the  best  pictures  by  American  artists  refused  to  ©deception, 
incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  sending  them  without  any 
guaranty  of  then*  safe  restoration.      In  other  cases,  the 
painters  had  no  sufQcient  notice  to  enable  them  to  send  their 
works.    The  time  between  the  appropriation  by  Congress    wantofnoUw, 
and  its  determination  to  participate  at  all  in  the  Exposi- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  on 
the  other,  was  too  short  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  give 
proi)er  notice.    Everything  necessarily  was  done  in  a  hurry.    Short  time. 
and  what  is  done  in  a  hurry  is  seldom  well  done.    Again, 
there  were  no  (committees  appointed  in  the  great  centers 
of  art — Italy,  Germany,  England,  or  France — to  give  proper 
information  to  the  artists  or  to  secure  their  co-operation. 
The  result  was  that  such  artists  as  William  Hunt,  Crop-  ,Somo  aWo  ar- 

tjflts  not    repro- 

sey,  Tilton,  Bierstadt,  Haseltine,  for  instance,  and  mauysentcd. 
others  who  have  attained  distinction  at  home  and  abroad, 
were  not  represented  at  all;  and  those  who  did  exhibit  were 
restricted  almost  invariably  to  one  picture,  and  that,  in 
many  cases,  was  selected,  not  because  it  was  the  best  or 
most  important  one  oftered,  but  because  of  its  size.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  paintings 
exhibited  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  American  art. 

The  total  number  of  pictures  exhibited  by  the  United  ^^^°^fj^j;; 
States,  in  oil  and  water  colors,  was  143,  and  19  engravings,  **^j5^  g 
etc.     There   was   no   sculpture.     England  exhibited  448 1<^^^ 
paintings  and  46  works  in  sculpture  and  bas  relief,  2G  de- 
signs, 170  architectural  designs,  and  36  engravings,  making 
a  total  of  720.    France  exhibited  1,065  paintings  and  389    Fmnce,  2,071, 
works  in  sculpture  and  bas  relief,  388  architectural  designs, 
228  engravings  and  lithographs,  making  a  total  of  2,071. 
Italy  exhibited  421  paintings,  180  works  of  sculpture,  30  archi-    j^,^,^  ^^ 
tectural  designs^  and  13  engravings,  making  a  to  till  of  644. 
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PAINTrNTG. 

FRANCE. 

FBAKCE.  France,  not  only  by  the  number  of  its  works  but  by  their 

quality  and  character,  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank  aud  de- 
serves to  be  first  considered.  The  influence  of  its  school  of 
paintiug  has  been  felt  over  all  the  world,  and  in  its  tech- 
nical works  it  takes  the  lead  of  all.  Some  of  the  most  iul- 
Hchoof  *of  *^?  mirable  works  of  artists  of  other  natious  have  been  achieved 
*"«•  under  its  influence  and  by  the  adoption  of  its  methods;  and 

its  own  achievement}  are  generally  in  technical  respects, 
and  at  times  in  poetic  feeling,  worthy  of  great  praise.  The 
Its  great  qnai.  drawing  Is  for  the  most  part  admirable,  showing  that  its 
Feeling,  artists  havc  been  carefully  trained  in  those  true  principles 
Drawing,  which  are  the  basis  of  all  fine  and  intelligent  work.  They 
Color.  also  are  masters  in  theii*  methods  of  using  color,  and  their 

works,  as  paintiug,  are  vigorous,  free,  aud  rich  in  impasto. 
They  understand  the  values  of  color,  so  that  the  difierent 
parts  of  theii'  pictures  take  theii'  place  justly  without  con- 
fusion, and  are  properly  subordinated  in  tone  and  effect. 
Knowledge  of  This,  iudccd,  is  the  most  essential  technical  quality  of  good 
Ji^^'^^^o'*  t^^f painting.     Without  it  there  m>iy  fauly  be  said  to  be  no 
I  h«  true  artist.    g^Q^  painting,  whatever  other  merits  a  picture  may  have. 
It  is  this  subordination  of  the  unessential  and  unimportant 
to  the  main  and  important  masses,  alike  in  tone,  color,  and 
chiaro-oscuro  which  shows  the  training  of  the  true  artist. 
The  intelligent  understanding  of  the  use  of  color  and  of  its 
values,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  French  school,  in  which  it  is  surpassed  by  no  other 
school. 

One  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  great  and  various  talent 
which  was  everywhere  displayed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Fi^ench 
department  of  the  fine  arts.    Among  the  thousand  pictures 
exhibited  there  were  few  which,  technically  speaking,  are 
positively  bad ;  there  were  many  that  are  admirable ;  there 
were  a  few  that  are  masterpieces. 
Technical  exe-     But,  ou  the  othcr  hand,  it  is  this  very  skill  of  technical 
el-er°  bSSme  the  exccutiou  by  which  Freuch  art  is  betrayed.    Instead  of  being 
master.  ^^^  subordinate  and  servant,  it  becomes  the  master.    The 

mode  of  doing  and  saying  has  got  to  be  of  more  consequence 
than  the  thing  to  be  done  and  said.  Execution  has  tri- 
umphed over  ideas.  A  clever  painting  has  got  to  be  of 
more  value  than  a  poetic  conception.  Unworthy  subjects 
are  treated  with  masterly  skill.  The  language  has  been 
thoroughly  learned,  but  there  seems  to  bo  little  to  say 
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which  is  worth  sayiDg,  and  much  that  is  said  would  be  far       mAxcK, 

ktter  unsaid.    There  are  almost  no  great  conceptions,  few  of^gfuduea^rom 

poetic  ideas,  and  little  pure  sentiment.*     Among  these ti>«»o<*®- 

many  are  purely  demi-monde  in  character,  or  directly  inspired 

by  the  model,  and  essentially  studies  from  the  nude.    Naked 

women  abound — standing,  sitting,  reclining — for  no  other 

apparent  purpose  than  the  display  of  technical  skill  in 

drawing  and  color.    There  are  admirable  reports  of  nature 

and  landscape,  but  they  are  but  too  often  mere  studies, 

mere  clever  iuntations  of  actual  facts,  without  feeling  or 

poetic  charm.    Any  thing  is  good  enough  upon  which  the 

artist  can  exhibit  his  technical  skill.    There  are  many  in-    g^^      ^^^^ 

tenors  of  windows  filled  with  briC'drbrac  and  furniture  liiiid^^^!;^^^,^: 

volving  tecbnlcal 

vases  and  glasses,  in  which  is  seen  a  lady  looking  at  herself  ai^u. 
in  a  mirror,  putting  on  her  gloves,  plucking  a  flower,  in  which 
all  the  objects  are  rendered  witli  admirable  imitative  skill, 
the  folds  and  breaks  of  the  satin  dresses  perfectly  imitated, 
but  which,  after  all,  mean  little,  and  are  in  themselves  mere 
hriedrbrae.  The  greatest  care  is  shown  in  painting  all  the 
details,  and  they  are  so  well  done,  and  so  realistic,  as  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  uninteresting  as  the  reality  thereof 
would  be. 

In  a  word,  the  attempt  in  all  these  pictures  is  to  be  realis-    ReaUatic.  not 
tic,  not  poetic;  to  demand  applause  for  technical  skill  of 
execution,  not  to  interest  the  heartland  mind  of  the  specta- 
tor by  touches  of  passion,  feeling,  and  sentiment. 

The  desire  to  attract  notice  takes  also  two  other  phases,    Microscopir 

mmateness  of  ex- 
one  to  paint  pictures  so  small  that  a  loupe  is  required  to  ©ontion. 

see  their  finish  of  detail,  one  to  cover  great  canvases 
with  representations  of  incidents  so  brutal  a«  to  shock  and 
startle  the  spectator.  Thus  art  oscillates  between  the  in- 
significant and  the  tenible.  The  same  realism  is  carried 
into  both.  Blood  and  wounds  are  paint-ed  with  a  ghastly  startling  bm 
and  horrible  truth,  as  if  the  artist  had  a  morbid  relish  for 
what  is  offensive  and  disgusting. 

After  these  come  the  pictures  of  a  debauched  imagination,  innuendo, 
filled  with  innuendo  and  suggestion,  cornipt  in  sentiment, 
and  having  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  technical 
cleverness  with  which  they  are  done — the  et^nial  nude 
model  that  the  painter  has  painted  from  mere  emptiness  of 
mind,  or  for  a  worse  reason,  and  which  he  tries  to  make  Pmrioncy. 
l)oetic  by  the  title  of  his  canvas,  but  who  only  wakens  in  us 
the  wish  that  she  w  ould  put  on  her  dress  and  go  home. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  only  a  singular  absence  of  original 

•  The  school  of  ^eiire predominates  and  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  paint* 
iogB  are  devoted  to  anecdote  and  trivial  incident. 
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'^^^^  idea»8,  but  a  total  want  of  recoguition  of  what  is  the  true 
end  and  object  of  art.  One  cannot  but  feel,  on  looking  over 
this  exhibition  of  erring  talent,  with  Hamlet — that  "  there 
is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  [France] " ;  one  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  great  skill  manifest  everywhere  should 
be  so  utterly  wasted  or  dedicated  to  such  unworthy  ends. 
A  purer  feeling  Fortunately,  to  this  general  tendency  of  Frencjh  art,  which 
reviving.  ^^  y^^^  ^j^^  spawu  of  the  last  Empire,  there  are  eminent  ex- 

ceptions, and  it  is  plain  that  even  now  the  current  ts  begin- 
ning to  set  against  it  among  artists  and  the  public.  The 
taste  which  had  been  so  sadly  debauched  is  beginning  to 
revive  in  sentiment,  and  there  are  indications  of  a  Bennais- 
sance  of  a  newer  and  purer  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
Exposition  will  have  a  beneficial  influence,  for  here  were  col- 
lected some  of  the  best  pictures  of  other  schools  which  ap- 
peal to  a  different  standard.  It  is  also  to  be  feared  that  the 
search  for  novelty  may  lead  them  astray  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  induce  them  to  imitate  examples  which  should  be 
avoided  in  the  luture. 
Absenceofdefl.     What  Strikes  ouc  at  present  is  the  absence  of  all  definite 

nite  direction  of  '■ 

art.  direction  of  art.    The  academic  school  which  so  long  tri- 

Aoademio  ^ 

Bchooi  departed,  umphcd  in  Fraucc  has  ffone.    The  school  of  qenre.  which  of 

School  of  yenre  ^  o  i 

on  the  wane,  late  days  has  been  in  vogue,  already  begins  to  wane.  Each 
artist  seems  in  the  general  anarchy  to  be  seeking  blindly 
some  new  method — on  one  side,  towards  literal  realism ;  on 
the  other,  towards  sensational  and  vague  impressions  with- 
out detail  or  completeness ;  on  another,  towards  extrava- 
gance; on  still  another,  towards  violence  and  brutality. 
iinV"mu  h*rfe  ^®  little  discipline,  but  much  individuality,  and  this  in 

viduauty.  itself  is  good.    Only  one  could  wish  that  this  individuality 

had  its  expression  in  better  ways,  and  directed  itself  to 
nobler  ends ;  that  it  were  not  so  self-conscious  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  anything  in  order  to  attract  attention,  and  that  it 
acknowledged  some  distinct  faith  and  some  sincere  purpose. 
However,  we  are  how  at  a  moment  of  indeterminateness  be- 
tween ebb  and  flow.  The  corrupt  influence  of  the  Empire 
has  scarcely  passed  away ;  the  tide  has  not  yet  decidedly 
iTopeAi]  ont.  get  in  a  new  direction.  But  there  is  much  to  hope,  and  with 
their  mastery  of  methods  and  their  capacity  of  technical  ex- 
pression, we  now  wait  to  see  if  France  has  any  great  con- 
ceptions to  express.  Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  little  indi- 
cation of  a  powerful  creative  energj-,  of  a  lofty  imagination, 
of  a  noble  poetic  feeling.  The  artists  of  to-day  have  thor- 
oughly mastered  their  instruments,  but,  instead  of  sympho- 
nies and  pure  creations  of  music,  we  have  scarcely  anything 
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else  than  trivial  waltzes  or  the  rabbishy  jingle  of  ^^La      frahcb. 
Orande  DuchesseJ^ 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  painting  and  sculpture  that  this 
infidelity  to  truth  and  beauty  is  seen.  In  poetry,  in  romance, 
in  the  drama,  in  music,  it  is  quite  as  clearly  manifested,  and 
exhausted  sensuality  strives  to  excite  the  jaded  senses  by 
new  and  extravagant  irritations. 

Undoubtedly  the  false  taste  of  the  public  and  its  in^^ane  ^  PnbUo  craving 

for  novelty. 

craving  for  mere  novelty  has  much  to  do  with  this  result. 
The  public  influences  art  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
art  influences  the  public.  Where  there  is  a  demand  there 
will  be  a  supply,  and  happy  talent  is  but  too  often  seduced 
by  high  rewards  and  gains  to  abandon  its  better  genius.  A 
liigher  public  morality,  more  certain  ethics,  a  calmer  politi- 
cal condition,  less  luxury  and  extravagance  of  life,  would 
soon  beget  a  new  spirit  in  art.  But  the  violent  contentions  causes  of  the 
for  wealth,  the  fatal  excess  of  speculation,  the  excitements  **®^'^®^^******®** 
of  politics,  the  worry  and  irritation  of  the  world,  the  frivoli- 
ties of  society,  depress  and  enervate  art,  and  it  becomes  the 
plaything  of  the  virtuoso  and  the  dilettante.  The  influence 
of  France  in  art  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
It  inoculates  all  the  world  with  its  disease,  but  nowhere  is 
its  contagion  so  deeply  felt  as  in  the  United  States. 

When  society  shall  become  more  serious  in  its  spirit  and  Conditions  nc- 
in  its  conduct,  art  will  become  more  serious  and  manly  in  provement  in  ar. 
its  aims,  and  not  till  then.  What  in  America  we  have  spe- 
cially to  guard  against  is  the  contagion  of  manners  and 
morals  averse  from  the  natural  spirit  of  a  free  republic,  and 
degrading  to  life  and  to  art,  to  which  we  offer  ourselves  as 
willing  victims,  rejoicing  in  the  corruption  we  covet. 

Let  us  now  leave  these  general  considerations  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  review  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  French  de- 
partment. 

Since  the  International  Expositions  at  Paris  in  1855  and    Loss  to  art  in 
1867,  some  of  the  most  eminent  painters  who  then  illus-nentFrenchpain- 
trated  its  art  have  passed  away.    Belonging  to  a  previous  HOTs^nij^Mfd 
generation,  whose  princii)les  and  practice  had  not  been  ^^^'' 
forced  in  the  hot-bed  of  the  Empire,  they  still  maintained 
a  certain  seriousness  of  attitude  worthy  of  admiration. 
Among  those  who  are  no  more  may  be  mentioned  the  con- 
spicuous names  of  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Descamps,  Rousseau, 
Millet,  Daubigny,  and  Troyon,  each  in  his  line  a  master, 
showing  boldness,  poetic  feeling,  originality,  seriousness, 
and  reserve  in  their  works,  qualities  which  but  too  often  are 
wanting  in  their  successors. 
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No  lover  of  Art  can  fail  to  remember  with  delight  the 
Ex^JSl?tion^  *^^^.  remarkable  pictures  exhibited  in  1867  by  Millet.    These, 

among  others,  were  the  powerful  and  intense  "Xa  Mart  et  Ic 
Bucheron^^^  animated  with  the  truest  spirit  of  tragedy, 
"Z€«  OluneuseSy^  "ie  Pare  au  Mouions^^  ^^  Glair  de  Lune,'^ 
perfect  in  its  depth  of  sentiment,  and  the  ^'Angelus  dv 
Soir,^  profoundly  touching  in  its  pure  religious  sentiment. 
No  one  ever  expressed  as  Millet  did  the  simple  poetry  of 
peasant  life.  As  themes,  his  pictures  are  at  times  almost 
nothing,  but  the  pathos,  sentiment,  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
profound  simplicity  with  which  they  were  felt  and  rendered 
are  unsurpassed.  There  was  nothing  affected  in  them; 
they  had  no  conscious  graces  to  attract  attention ;  no  over- 
insistence  of  detail  to  show  the  cleveme-ss  of  the  artist. 
Homely,  direct,  and  true  to  life,  they  went  to  the  heart ;  in 
technical  qualities  they  were  masterly,  broad,  and  firm ;  in 
drawing,  deep  and  restrained;  in  color,  penetrated  by  a 
delicate  and  exquisite  feeling.  One  of  his  pictures  may  l)e 
seen  in  a  private  gallery  of  Philadelphia,  which  may  serve 
as  a  lesson  for  all  earnest  artists.  It  is  merely  a  shepherd 
leading  home  his  flock  after  sundown.  The  delicate  gleam 
of  fading  twilight  lingers  in  the  sky.  The  landscape  is 
vague  and  dark  with  the  coming  on  of  night ;  the  shepherd 
is  but  a  silhouette  in  the  foreground,  and  his  sheep  are 
densely  clustered  together  so  that  you  have  to  peer  into 
them  to  see  what  they  are,  as  you  would  in  nature ;  nothing 
is  overdone,  nothing  cries  out  to  be  seen.  There  is  com- 
plete stillness  and  rei)ose.  The  day  is  done ;  a  tender  regret, 
as  for  that  which  is  gone,  broods  over  the  scene.  The  weary 
shepherd  is  going  home,  unconscious  that  we  see  him.  Ten- 
derness, refinement,  and  simplicity  can  scarcely  go  further. 

Unfortunately  for  art,  there  were  none  of  Millet's  pictures 
in  the  recent  Exposition,  nor  were  there  any  of  Kousseau's 
noble  landscapes,  which  illumiuateil  the  walls  in  1867.  Of  Co- 
rot's  i>oetic  but  somewhat  vague  and  blurred  landsca|>es  there 
were  several,  but  they  were  not  of  his  best.  His  delicate 
and  refined  talent  has  been  largely  appreciated  in  France,  but 
it  was  not  a  robust  and  powerful  talent,  and  his  pictures  are 
but  too  generally  mere  suggestions,  monotonous  in  charac- 
ter, and  with  little  vigor  of  sentiment  or  execution ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  refined, 
which,  among  the  many  noisy,  impudent,  and  vulgar  pic- 
tures of  the  present  day,  is  in  itself  a  virtue  and  a  grace  for 
which  we  must  be  thankfiU. 

Several  of  Daubigny's  landscai)es  adorned  the  walls  of  the 
Exposition,  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  ill-hung.    One  of 


MUlet, 
Roasseao, 
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them,  i>erliap.s  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  was  a  ^'  Lever  de  Lunc^ 
aAnvtfs^.  The  full,  warm  summei*'s  moon  has  Just  riseu, 
spreading:  a  faint,  puri)lish  light  about  its  yellow  disk.  A  DauUgny. 
dwp  and  delicate  shadow  hangs  over  the  dim  and  quiet 
landscai)e ;  all  is  subdued,  pea<jeful,  and  serene.  Two  figures 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  a  slope  near  the  foreground.  There 
is  also  another  Lever  de  Lune^  much  the  same  in  character 
and  sentiment,  with  peasants  driving  cows  home,  and  one 
kissing  the  other.  Both  these  pictures  are  admirably 
imiuted,  quiet  in  tone,  and  full  of  feeling.  Besides  these 
tliero  are  *'Zo  Tonnelier^^^  ^'La  Maisan  de  la  Mere  Bazot^^'^ 
"JCe  PrintempSj^  all  vigorous  and  striking  pictures.  The 
one  which  is  least  worthy  of  Daubigny  is  ''  La  Xeige^^  a 
snowy  landscape  with  black  leafless  trunks,  around  which 
crows  are  flying,  against  a  cold  sunset  sky,  with  gleams  of 
bright  color.  This  is  eftective  when  seen  at  a  distance,  but 
is  of  the  impressionist  school,  painted  rudely  with  the 
palette  knife,  and  is  a  pretentious  exhibition  of  technical 
talent  of  which  we  should  hardly  have  thought  this  artist 
would  have  been  guilty. 

Of  Henri  Regnault  there  were  only  five  pictures,  but  these    R^piauit 
were  of  a  character  and  promise,  as  well  as  of  performance, 
which  make  us  only  more  deeply  lament  the  untimely  end 
of  this  young  and  gifted  artist.   iUmost  tlie  last  shot  in  tlic 
German  attack  on  Paris  struck  him  with  death,  and  French 
art  couJd  scarcely  have  suffered  a  greater  loss.    In  the  few 
pictures  lie  painted,  he  showed  a  suri)rising  vigor  an<l  orig 
inality.    Tliey  are  very  i)owei*ful  in  color,  without  being 
nolent,  neat  in  tone  and  quality,  and  a(bnirable  in  drawing 
and  composition.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  refinement  and 
dehcacy  of  color,  sentiment  and  character,  of  the  portrait 
of  ^^ Madame  de  Barck  en  Espagnole^,  her  head  covere<l  with 
a  mantilla ;  and  the  "  Sortie  du  Pacha  a  Tangler^\  which  lie 
left  unfinished  to  go  to  his  death,  is  a  marvel  of  exquisite 
and  splendid  color  as  well  as  of  composition.    There  are 
portions  of  his  picture  which  leave  scarcely  anything  to  be  de- 
sired in  harmony  of  colors  and  tone.   His  equestrian  portrait 
of  Prim  is  also  striking,  and  the  head  is  i)articularly  strong 
and  serious.    The  blaek  charger  on  which  the  General  is 
mounted  is  excessive,  and  occupies  too  much  the  eye  and  the 
canvas.     ^^  Execution  sans  Jugement,  sous  les  Rois  Maurcn  de 
GrenadCj'^  painful  and  disagreeable  as  it  is,  shows  a  wonder- 
ful mastery  and  artistic  power.     It  is  terrible  and  ghastly  in 
its  realism,  but  it  shows  a  force  of  conception  and  treatment 
which  in  so  young  a  man  arc  marvellous. 
In  the  ^^Sortie  du  PocIm, "  the  scene  is  in  the  court-jard 
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of  the  palace.  The  walls  are  white,  and  pierced  with  Arab 
windows.  The  Pacha,  on  a  white  horse,  clothed  in  a 
white  boumous,  is  coming  from  the  gate-way,  accompanied 
by  his  mounted  suite.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a  group 
of  horses  and  men  with  purple  and  green  standards.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  raised  terrace  looking  down  into  the 
court-yard  and  thronged  by  spectators  who  are  merely 
sketched  in.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  delicate  splendor 
and  harmony  of  color  of  the  Pacha  and  his  suite,  or  of  the 
central  group  of  horses  and  attendants;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  white  horse  is  retained  against  the  white  wall  is 
a  triumph  of  art.  The  key  is  high,  but  nothing  is  glaring, 
and  the  general  tone  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  master. 
Nothing  is  hard  or  crude,  but,  brilliant  as  the  picture  is,  it 
is  subdued  in  tone,  and  full  of  air  as  well  as  light.  The  fig- 
ures are  scarcely  more  than  two  inches  in  height,  yet  noth- 
ing is  luggled  or  little  in  theu'  execution — nothing  over- 
done or  overstated. 

If  power  such  as  is  exhibited  in  these  pictures  could  have 
been  devoted  to  great  conceptions,  what  might  not  the  ailist 
have  achieved ! 

Oenre, 


Genre. 


Keistonier. 


Lotus  contrast  with  this  picture  the  small  panels  of  Meis- 
sonier.  These,  sixteen  in  number,  were  all  arranged  in  a 
line  upon  the  same  wall.  This  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate,  as  it 
brought  one  too  closely  to  a  certain  rigid  monotony  of  effect 
which  would  not  have  been  as  evident  had  they  been  sepa- 
rated. Meissonier  has  a  great  reputation,  particularly  in 
our  country,  and  his  pictures  have  there  brought  enormous 
prices.  There  can  be  no  question  of  his  tJilent.  lie  is  an 
admirable  draftsman.  His  works  are  finished  with  exceed- 
ing elaboration  and  pains.  Ilis  attitudes  and  movements 
are  correct,  his  minuteness  of  finish  and  study  of  detiiil  are 
suiprising,  his  precision  of*  touch  iwlmirable,  but  all  his 
work  bears  the  mark  of  over-study  and  effort.  Tbere  is  a 
want  of  freedom  and  happiness  in  it  all.  It  is  very  well 
done,  but  it  leaves  us  cold.  It  is  monotonous  in  tone,  rigid 
and  hard  in  feeling,  and  not  agreeable  in  color.  His  figures 
are  as  hard  as  tin.  His  dresses  have  no  texture  and  quality, 
his  landscapes  and  skies  no  air.  Everything  ha«  a  look  of 
pre-determination  and  not  of  accident.  It  is  what  it  is,  be- 
cause the  artist  has  chosen  to  have  it  so,  and  not  because 
it  happened  to  be  so.  Nothing  is  like  the  real  thing,  though 
it  is  wonderfiUly  copied  in  all  its  details.  The  charm  of  a 
work  that  is  finished  more  through  happiness  than  pains  is 
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entirely  lost — one  feels  the  labor.     One  of  his  principal       vrascl. 
pictures,  for  instance,  represents  himself  and  his  son  riding   Mfiiasonier. 
along  the  shore  near  Antibes.    There  are  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  and  the  sky,  and  the  road,  and  the  figures  of 
the  horsemen — all  of  them  have  the  same  quality,  the  same 
definiteness  and  rigidity.    The  sea  is  not  watery,  the  sky  has 
no  atmosphere,  the  mountains  no  haze  of  air.    The  draw- 
ing is  correct,  save  always  the  preposterons  little  figure  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  which  is  totally  out  in  perspective  and 
is  only  as  large,  relatively,  as  a  fly,  but  the  whole  has  a 
preciousness  of  look.  Take  again  the  portrait  of  Alexander 
Dumas,  ^te.    Elaboration  can  go  no  further — only  every 
thing  has  the  same  value.    The  boots  are  as  good  as  the 
head,  the  accessories  as  much  insisted  on  as  the  essentials. 
There  is  all  that  makes  up  Monsieur  Dumas  and  his  study, 
part  by  part,  but  there  is  no  whole  and  no  reality  of  per- 
son.   The  ^^  PdntreW  Ensigne^^  and  the  ^^  Portrait  du  Ser- 
pent, "  contain  the  largest  figures,  but  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  thinnest  of  all  in  painting — one  does  not  feel  that  they 
have  any  other  side,  they  so  stick  to  the  background.    ^^Mo- 
r&iu  et  son  Chef  cPJStat-Major  Dessoles,  avant  Hohenlinden^^ 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best.    The  drawing  is  good^- 
the  incident  interesting — the  story  well  told,  and  the  sub- 
ject lends  itself  to  his  peculiar  style.    The  wind  which 
blows  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees,  the  tails  of  the 
horses,  the  skirts  of  the  dresses,  the  dreary  coldness  reign- 
ing over  all,  the  two  oflicers  standing  apart  and  studying 
the  country  through  their  glasses,  the  horses  shivering  in 
the  bleak  air — are  all  admirably  expressed  and  composed — 
but  there  are  still  the  same  defects  of  color  and  tone.    So 
too  the  long  line  of  the  "  cuirassiers^^^  stret<;hing  out  in  a 
wedge,  is  undoubtedly  clever  in  all  the  details  of  the  fig- 
ures.   Their  attitudes  are  good,  and  they  are  most  care- 
fully drawn — ^but  they  are  rigid  in  color  and  character  as  a 
luio  of  Nuremberg  tin  soldiers.    Details  are  painted  which 
in  nature  would  be  beyond  the  sight,  and  the  sky  and  land- 
scape are  vague,  cold,  and  uncertain.    Perhaps  the  very 
cleverest  of  aU,  as  far  as  mere  cleverness  goes,  is  the  small- 
est— for  his  extreme  precision  then  has  a  value,  which 
in  the  larger  figures  is  lost — ordinarily  there  is  no  loose- 
ness of  texture — no  happiness  of  touch — no  freedom  of 
spirit.    Yet  despite  all  these  drawbacks,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  great  talent  of  Meissonier — and  his    honesty  and 
patience  of  labor,  his  conscientiousness  and  faithfulness  a^s 
an  artist,  his  general  skill  in  drawing  and  composition,  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.    But  he  is  not  a  colorist^ 
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and  one  gets  quite  as  good,  perhaps  even  a  better,  iinpres- 
Mei88unier.      gj^^  froux  engravings  of  his  works  than  from  the  original 

paintings. 
:m.  ihhonierjr.  Ilis  SOU,  who  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fattier  and 
imitates  his  style,  had  four  pictures  which  are  quite  worthy 
of  his  master. 
Anotlier  distinguished  painter  of  genre  pictures  is  M. 
iJtK.mo.  G6rdmo,  who  exhibited  ten  pictures.  The  first  by  which  ho 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  were  very  large  and 
crowded  with  figures,  and  had  for  subjects  episodes  or  inci- 
dents of  ancient  Rome.  Of  late,  however,  he  has  devoted  his 
taleut  to  small  cabinet  pictures,  ordinarily  of  a  less  ambi- 
tious character.  These  are  elaborated  to  the  utmost,  and  so 
labored  in  ever>'  detail  as  almost  to  be  painful  exhibitions 
of  patience.  The  subjects  are  often  drawn  from  Eastern 
life,  but  fail  to  reproduce  the  Eastern  character  stlidied. 
Clever  as  they  are,  they  are  wholly  wanting  in  reality,  and 
have  a  hard  metalhc  quality  of  color  and  tone.  Perhaps 
the  best  of  the  specimens  he  has  here  collected  is  ^^UEmi- 
nence  Grise^^  which  is  cleverly  composed  and  drawn.  Cix)wds 
of  elaborately  dressed  courtiers  are  ascending  the  palace 
stairs  and  profoundly  salutuig  His  Eminence,  who  is  de- 
scending, dressed  in  his  monkish  robes,  and  intent  on  read- 
ing his  missal.  Well  as  this  is  painted,  and  patient  as 
are  the  care  Jind  elaboration  shown  in  its  details,  it  misses 
its  i)oint  and  fails  to  touch  us  with  the  sense  of  renlity. 
The  picture  is  clear  and  polished  as  steel,  the  dresses  new 
and  i)recise,  the  attitudes  a  little  exaggerated,  and  all  a 
little  too  exact.  Compared  with  the  picture  by  Zamacois 
in  the  Spanish  dei)ai'tment,  representing  the  self-important 
Court  Dwaif  descending  the  court  stairs  accompanied  by 
a  great  dog  and  saluted  by  smiling  courtiers,  by  which  this 
picture  of  Gerome  was  plainly  inspired,  one  cannot  but 
feel  the  great  inferiority  of  the  French  painter  to  the 
Spanish  as  a  colorist  or  a  delineator  of  character.  Xot 
only  is  the  picture  by  Zamacois  warm  and  rich  in  tone, 
and  free  in  execution,  but  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  sense  of 
r(\sti*ained  humor. 

The  paintings  of  oriental  scenes  rei)resent  "The  Arab  and 
his  couiser,"  ''Women  at  the  Bath,"  '*Santon  at  the  Gate  of 
the  Mosque," ''Turkish  I>ath,''  ^^BachiBouzoul's  Dansmit^'^ 
a  '*Lion,"  " Ca/c  Rue  dc  Caire'''  These  have  a  certain  kind 
of  interest,  but  they  all  have  the  same  defects  and  the  same 
merits.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of  women  at  the  bath, 
and  these  two  are  more  than  enough.  They  have  no  interest 
save  that  of  nudity,  and  one  of  them  is  absolutely  \'ulgar. 
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**Santoii  at  the  Gate  of  the  Mosque  ^  is  an  ugly  Arab  stand- ^^^^i!£^i 

ing  at  a  door  which  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  shoes  and 
slippers — all  very  carefully  done.  The  Arab  and  his  dead 
horse  in  the  desert  is  cold,  hard,  and  antipathetic.  There 
is  no  air  and  no  feeling  of  desert  Jind  solitude,  and  the  figures 
are  finished  to  death.  "St.  Jerome  and  the  Lion''  is  artifi- 
cial iu  sentiment,  and  nothing  is  freely  felt:  the  green  eyes 
iu  the  lion  are  scarcely  woithy,  in  their  exaggeration,  of 
au  artist  like  G^rome.  All  these  pictures  are  character, 
ized  by  the  same  hard  metallic  quality  of  color ;  all  are  elabo- 
rated with  the  greatest  patience — too  much  elaborated,  in 
fact.  The  extreme  pains  has  killed  life  and  feeling.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  undoubted  talent  and  capacity 
to  seize  upon  characteristic  subjects,  careful  drawing,  artis- 
tic skill,  and  conscientious  work. 

Beside  these  pictures  by  Gerome  are  those  by  Berne-Bel-  B4»rne-Boii 
leeoiur,  in  the  same  school,  but  rendered  with  more  freedom 
and  truth.  One  of  these, "  Un  Officier  de  MohileSj^^  represents 
a  soldier  lighting  a  cigarette,  with  a  cold,  giay,  brumy 
landscape  behind  him.  This  is  very  clever,  free  though 
careful  in  execution,  and  touched  with  much  spirit.  But  his 
^^Coup  de  Canon^  is  a  work  of  much  more  power  and  char- 
acter. It  represents  a  group  of  cannoniei*s  and  officers  firing 
a  cannon  over  a  rampart  of  earth-works.  It  is  early  morn- 
ing. The  sky  is  cold  and  gray,  and  the  group  is  relieved 
diirkly  against  the  breast-high  ramparts.  The  scene  is  repre- 
sented with  great  truth  and  sentiment,  the  drawing  and 
character  are  admirable,  and  the  color  is  subdued. 

Ill  the  same  room  are  seven  genre  pictures  by  Vibert,  much  viix  1 1 
in  the  same  school,  and,  though  very  clever,  sinning  on  the 
side  of  hardness  and  over-elaboration.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting,  alike  in  story,  humor,  and  execution, 
is  "Za  Cigale  et  Iu  FourmiP  This  represents  a  fat,  well-fed 
Capucin  carrying  over  his  shoulder  a  basket  laden  with 
game  and  poultry,  who,  on  a  hill-side  of  cold  snow,  meets  a 
slim,  starving  Intanist  clad  in  green,  with  his  long  lute  slung 
on  his  back.  The  poor,  shivering  lute-player  craves  alms. 
The  fat,  warmly-clad  monk  utterly  rejects  his  demand.  Both 
the  figures  are  very  cleverly  i^ainted,  especially  the  strolling 
lutanist,  and  the  picture  is  full  of  humor  and  character. 
Even  more  clever  and  spirited  in  character,  drawing,  and 
execution  is  the  admirable  portrait  of  Coqueter  in  the  role 
of  Mascarille  in  the  ^' Preciemes  Ridicules^^  of  Molifere.  Ot 
the  others,  *^The  Serena<le"  is  a  little  confused  and  over- 
charged iu  details,  and  not  so  satisfactorily  expressed.  The 
^'Depart  des  Marm^  is  clever  in  composition  and  drawing, 
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vuKscK.       aa  is  also  "Za  Toilette  de  la  Madone,^  but  they  have  neither 
of  them  tlie  excellence  of  the  two  first  mentioned. 

Wonni*.  Ill  the  school  of  genre  the  seven  pictures  by  Worms  are 

entitled  to  a  hig:h  rank.  They  are,  like  jdl  the  other  small 
pictures  of  this  class,  a  little  hard  and  over-careful,  but  they 
show  a  good  deal  of  humor  and  character.  '' Le  Depart  pour 
la  I^rrue^  is  admirable.  A  tall  gimrdsman  in  full  dress 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  picture  drawing  on  his  gloves 
lH*foix^  a  mirror  with  its  inevitable  French  clock,  while  his 
wife  stands  lH>fore  him  with  clasped  hands  in  mute  admira- 
tion. The  raide  self-suiliciency  of  the  one,  and  the  naire 
delight  and  approbation  of  the  other,  are  very  humorously 
ivudennl.  Perhaps  even  better  is  "  La  Fleur  TrifereeP  This 
is  a  scene  in  a  g;inlen.  A  young  girl  is  sitting  sewing  under 
a  ]>oivh.  The  old  father  has  taken  away  a  young  Spaniard 
to  show  him  his  tlowers.  He  is  holding  up  one  in  a  pot,  and 
)>ointing  out  iti>  wonderful  merits,  but  the  young  man,  in  a 
short  Sininish  jacket,  whose  back  is  tumeil  to  us,  instimd  of 
examining  the  tlowers,  tunis  his  head  aside  to  pize  at  the 
girl.  The  whole  story  is  told  with  delicacy  and  sentiment, 
and  the  humor  of  the  incident  is  not  fori*etl  in  any  iHiint. 
As  far  as  mere  painting  giH*s  the  lH>st  is  ••/if  Compliment^ 
which,  iH^sides  being  very  spiritinl  and  characteristic,  is  in 
exeiuuion  the  freest  of  all  the  series.  It  represents  a  ••/>.>ii. 
kommt'  enditHanvke^  in  a  bn.>wn  cixU  with  a  favor  in  his  but- 
ton hole,  his  hands  in  over-large  ghn"es  and  spivad  at  his 
side,  who,  with  an  elaK^rate  smile  on  his  fiuv,  has  just 
uttoriMl  Ids  i-ompliment,  Avhich  he  evidently  thinks  he  has 
done  very  well. 

Among  the  cabinet  pictures  i^(  fjenrff  are  aL54.>  to  be  note<l, 
as  showing  spirit  and  cleverness,  the  ••  r«)v/.f.,v  d*^  y^yr*."  by 

Ooiibic  lionbie,  in  which   an   ohl  fashioiieil  chaise  and  iv>srillion. 

with  the  lUMv-niarrieil  i\niple,  are  representetl  i'«'>ming  down 
;i  <ttvi>  anil  dtvp-rr.tteil  hill,  drawn  by  a  black  and  white 
hors%\  while  a  storm  is  rising  Ivhiud,  and  alsv>  ••  T'ne  Ci-IH- 

t' v...»  r,rt\"  bv  iiOTipil.  which  is  delicate  in  o^lor  ;iad  ple;isin.r  ia 

r.NiiMt.Nic?K  eli:tnicrer.  Torilmoache  als4.>  ^k^iuN  t!tr^*  luorurvs.  ••  l.f  Coin 
•^^  Ft"'."  •'  /.«'  }['nHrr  and  ••/.*//  '\^  Tl;o  k;sr  t<  a  Unly  .rarh- 
eri'::  nxses.  She  is  ilresseil  in  yt^lIow-srhTH^il  ^ilk.  '•■irh  a 
blue  <ii>h  ne^l  behru'L  a  ^*l-:e  p^ira^i!.  a-^d  :i  r^l  i^^r-.  r  ::i  I;er 
han«i.  " /.f  C'H/t  di  F^v"  is  the  |»^rnlaur.  Ir  's  ;i  huly  in 
prri^v  <it:T.T  ill  :*«  N>iiiloir  wanai:r^  ^er  b.iuds  ;i:  :Ii»^  trrv.  -  L** 
Mi.'fffr"  \<  aaorber  latlv.  or  the  <ar:ie  in  M:.:e  sari**,  !.«»Mtv.: 
a  ':»^rnT.  lu  thesi*  p*«; cures  the  silk^  rhe  sari^j^^.  :l'v*  'i:v,5'<* 
the  r'':rti:rure  are  lUl  rainteil  with  the  iireatesc  '-ire,  \v::  rtj^^ 
ser!:i'!!enc  is  r^tdif  jrA  adecceil.  and  i:  jeeuis  a  vt^y  -n  rv;isre 
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80  mnch  skill  of  execntiou  on  such  weak  and  trivial  subjects.  feancb. 
Beaumont  sends  two  pictures,  "i^  Fin  Wune  Chansan^^  and 
**  Oil  diable  V Amour  va-t-il  se  nicker  P^  The  first  represents 
a  lover  who,  while  serenading  his  mistress,  has  been  killed 
under  her  window.  She  is  weeping  over  his  body.  The 
faint  light  of  morning  is  beginning  to  dawn.  The  story  is 
well  told,  and  the  scene,  though  a  little  theatric,  well  ren- 
dered. "  Un  Duel  sans  T6moins^^^  by  Leleau,  represents  a  girl 
in  red  woolen  corsage  with  a  dusting-brush,  who  is  seated 
in  a  flowered  cretonne  chair  hunting  for  a  flea  in  her  bosom. 
The  picture  is  well  painted  5  but  what  a  subject!  It  makes 
one  sad  to  think  that  talent  should  be  so  frivolously  wasted 
on  such  unworthy  themes.    The  title  certainly  is  witty. 

Could  such  pictures  as  these  be  painted  if  the  public  tast^ 
were  not  corrupted  f 

Some  very  clever  genre  pictures  must  also  be  noted  by  Comte. 
Comte,  one  of  which,  ^^Ricriation  dc  Louis  XJ,"  represents 
the  old  monarch  in  his  bed  watching  with  amused  interest 
two  pigs  that,  dressed  in  green  and  red,  with  swords  at  their 
sides,  are  made  to  dance  on  the  floor,  while  two  Capucius 
are  kneeling  before  the  fire,  pretending  to  be  praying,  but 
glancing  aside  at  the  pigs.  The  old  king  in  the  bed  is  quit^ 
in  shadow.  His  attendants  are  at  his  side  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  This  picture  is  remarkably  well  painted,  and 
exhibits  great  humor  and  sense  of  character. 

Leloir's  pictures,  five  in  number,  must  not  be  omitted  in 
this  connection.  "  Un  BapUme^  is  very  clever  in  character 
and  design,  painted  with  great  care,  but  without  niggling 
or  hard  elaboration  or  over-voyant  colors.  So  also  is  the 
^^Pecheurs  du  Trdport^^  which  is  very  quiet  in  tone,  and  repre- 
sents two  figures  under  an  arch,  one  lighting  a  pipe,  one 
with  a  turbot  and  basket.  "  Le  Repos  "  is  a  delicate  picture, 
of  very  pale  grays  and  yellows,  of  a  young  girl  lying  on  a 
couch  tickling  a  cockatoo.  ^^Tentation^  represents  Saint 
Anthony  clinging  to  a  low  breaking  cross  planted  in  the 
ground,  while  two  naked  girls  lie  against  him  and  fondle 
him.  The  picture  is  clever,  and  shows  decided  ability;  but 
if  it  is  sad  to  see  talent  devoted  to  trivial  subjects  like  those 
we  have  mentioned,  how  much  more  sad  to  see  art  dragged 
into  the  mire  of  sensuality,  and  driven  to  such  base  uses. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  glance  at 
a  series  of  pictures  which  have  no  other  reason  to  be  at  all, 
save  to  gratify  sensual  or  brutal  appetites,  but  to  which 
great  talent  has  been  devoted.  Of  the  former  class  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  remarke<l  "Xa  Sultane  Favorite^^  of  M.  Gar- 
nier,  illustrative  of  some  verses  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the 
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viuLscE.  picture  is  quite  as  exaggerated  as  the  verses.  The  scene  is 
in  a  seraglio.  On  the  edge  of  a  bath  sprawls  the  nakedest  of 
courtesans.  The  Sultun,  a  coarse  and  languid  voluptuary, 
is  seated  cross-legged  and  leering  at  her,  and  behind  him 
enters  a  slave  bearing  the  decapitated  head  of  a  woman,  a 
previous  favorite,  on  a  salver.  There  is  a  combination  of 
the  brutal  and  the  sensual,  which  out-IIerods  Herod.  The 
Sultan  is  asking  whether  it  is  necessary  that  for  every  coup 
of  her  fan  there  should  follow  a  coup  of  the  axe.  The  great 
vulgar  courtesan  does  not  seem  to  answer,  but  is  quite  satis- 
fied with  being  utterly  naked,  as  if  that  were  an  excuse  for 
everything, 
oviretn^ss  of  The  ovcr-strcss  of  the  realistic  school  on  the  common,  bru- 
volt  ufraiuwt  tho  tal,  aiul  ovcu  uglv,  IS  of  coursc  the  revolt  ag-amst  the  artin- 

vagno  idealistic.      .-,,       ^-,  *.  ^  ,««.  «,,  /., 

cially  tawdry  sentiment  and  effeminate  feebleness  of  the 
vague  idealistic  school.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  person  of 
stix>ng  feelings,  in  disgust  at  the  afl'ected  prettiness  of  the 
enameled  dolls  and  characterless  conceptions  of  nameless 
idealists,  should  even  aflect  brutality*  and  coarseness,  as  at 
least  giving  play  to  life  and  energy  where  before  there  was 
mere  asphyxia,  and  prefer  even  the  awkward  and  common 
to  simpering  attectation  and  platitude.  But,  like  all  revolts, 
this  goes  too  far,  and  conducts  the  artist  but  too  often  to  an 
opposite  excess,  and  thus  misses  the  tnie  aim  of  art,  which 
is  to  delight  and  not  to  disgust,  to  charm  and  not  to  repel. 
It  is  not  everything  in  nature  that  is  tit  for  art,  nor  is  the 
men^  plea  of  truth  to  fact  a  sullicient  excuse  for  a  work  that 
simply  reiH?ls  the  spectator. 
Giaiie.  One  of  the  largest  canvases  in  the  exhibition  i-eprt^sents  '*A 

Conspiracy  in  the  Early  Days  of  Kome,'"  by  Glaize.  There  is 
dcK'ideil  talent,  but  the  conception  is  brutal  and  disgusting. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  ai)assage  in  Plutarch  (Publicola),  and 
repivsents  a  group  of  men  half-naked  aroimd  a  bleeding 
corpse.  They  have  tilleil  a  cup  with  his  blood,  which  one 
conspirator  is  holding  up  while  the  othei's  make  oath  to  some 
common  crime.  All  the  horrors  of  such  a  scene  are  empha- 
sized even  to  exaggeration,  as  if  the  artist  delighteil  to  shock 
our  sensibilities;  and,  acknowleilging  the  talent,  we  can 
only  ivgret  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  so  loathsome  a  sub- 
ject. The  taste  of  M.  Glaize,  however,  seems  to  be  in  this 
dinger  ion.  Another  of  his  large  canvases  represents  fugi- 
tives let  down  by  a  rope  over  the  sti^ep  walls  of  a  fortide<l 
place.  Here  again,  the  incident  is  over-told,  and  the  painful 
character  exaggerateil.  Still  another  canvas  represents 
"Zf  premier  Duel^  where  a  naked  woman  lying  on  a  cliff 
watches  with  interest  the  death-struggles  of  two  naked  men, 
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each  striving  to  force  the  otiier  over  a  precipice.  This  is  the 
cleverest  and  least  brutal  of  the  three  in  conception  and 
execution,  and,  painful  as  it  is,  does  awaken  one's  interest, 
which  the  others  do  not. 

Delaunay  also,  in  his  ^*Ixion,"  has  gone  farther  in  the   i>eiaiinay. 
delineation  of  the  loathsome.    His  Ixion  is  the  contorted, 
tortured  shape  of  a  human  being  torn  upon  a  wheel,  rent 
with  wounds  and  bleeding.    It  is  a  picture  from  which  every 
one  must  turn  with  horror.    His  "Xa  Peste  H  Rome^^  is  also 
painful  in  character,  but  there  is  a  certain  reserve  in  it  which 
tiiere  is  not  in  ''  Ixion,"  and   it  shows  undoubted  power. 
Dead  bodies  are  lying  on  the  pavement,  while  a  good  angel 
directs  an  evil  angel,  armed  with  a  bar,  to  beat  at  the  door  of 
a  house,  where,  according  to  the  legend  it  illustrates,  there 
will  be  as  raanv  dead  as  there  are  blows.    There  is  over-em- 
phasis  of  action  in  these  two  principal  figures,  but  the  pic- 
ture shows  strength.      His  "Diana,"  on  the  contrary,  is 
merely  the  naked  model  executed  with  skill,  though  the 
action  of  the  figure  is  not  clearly  or  happily  conceived,  but 
far  more  like  Elise  or  Henriette^  who  posed  for  it,  than  the 
goddess  of  the  silver  bow;  so,  too,  his  ^^ David  TriumplmnV* 
is  a  Paris  gamin  with  his  legs  spread  wide  apart,  armed  with 
a  gigantic  sword  and  a  sling,  and  screaming. 

In  such  ideal  subjects  as  these  last  two,  nothing  is  so  fatal  i^^™?  modeu.^^ 
as  to  attempt  to  embody  them  by  carefid  imitation  from  par- 
ticular models.  The  model  should  be  but  the  dictionary  or 
grammar  of  the  artist,  and  not  accepted  as  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  his  ideal.  Into  this  error  painters  are  far  more 
apt  to  fall  than  sculptors,  and  in  this  Exposition  we  every- 
where saw  naked  female  figures  plainly  inspired  by  some 
actual  model  figuring  under  the  name  of  a  classic  divinity 
or  nymph,  or  representing  some  ideal  virtue.  For  instance, 
Lefebvre's  '^La  VSriW"  is  plainly  merely  a  naked  model, 
holding  up  a  mirror.  His  ^'Femme  couchte^^  has  no  pre- 
tense to  be  other  than  a  study  from  a  particular  nude.  It 
is  drawn  and  painted  with  great  ability,  and  as  a  study  de- 
serves very  high  praise,  and,  in  fact,  is  far  the  best  of  all 
his  nude  women.  His  ^^La  Reve^^  is  a  nude  model  whitely 
and  thinly  painted  on  a  cloud  which  hangs  low  above  the 
surface  of  water,  on  which  are  lilies  and  leaves,  and  not 
particularly'  graceful  in  the  pose.  That  is  the  dream.  His 
^^ Madeleine^  is  also  a  nude  woman,  and  evidently  copied 
from  a  model.  In  like  manner  in  "  Le  Jugeinent  de  PdrtSj" 
by  Parrot,  the  three  goddesses  are  merely  naked  models. 
Nothing  ideal  in  character  or  feeling  is  even  attempted; 
and  this  is  still  more  striking  in  his  "  Oalatie^^^  which  pre- 
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1^^^^^  tends  to  be  nothing  but  a  naked  model  on  an  actual  mod- 
eling-stand.  Why  ho  calls  it  ^^Oalatie^  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  There  are  several  "Davids''  also,  which  are  all  Paris 
gamins.  All  this  is  very  tiresome  and  disap])ointing,  and 
all  the  more  so  because  of  the  technical  skill  displayed. 
What  is  wanting  in  the  treatment  of  all  such  subjects 
is  the  creative  power,  the  imaginative  sense,  the  poetic 
sensibility,  and  in  the  realism  of  the  present  day  these  have 
little  chance.  The  artist  is  too  subordinated  to  his  facts  to 
pay  heed  to  his  ideas  and  inspirations.  He  becomes  a  pain- 
ful copier  and  imitator  of  nature  and  fact,  instead  of  a  cre- 
ator and  coactor  with  nature.  She  rules  him  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  She  does  not  inspire  him. 
nation.  °  In  tho  higher  range  of  subjects  this  lack  of  imagination 

is  fatal  to  all  real  success.  In  genre  subjects  it  is  less  fatal, 
because  imitation  is  more  legitimate  in  these ;  the  material 
things  exist  to  be  copied,  and  taste  and  skill,  humor,  and  a 
sense  of  character  supply  it«  i)lace.  The  subjects  are  to  be 
seen  by  the  re^l  eye,  and  not  to  be  divined  and  created,  or 
at  least  not  to  such  an  extent.  Whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
planation, the  fact  is  certain,  that  while  so  many  succeed  in 
genre^  so  few  succeed  in  the  higher  range  of  purely  idciil 
work.  We  see  many  naked  women,  but  no  figure  like  "Xa 
Sourcej^  by  Ingi^es,  which  was  a  sentiment  and  a  creation, 
ideal  in  character,  and  perfectly  pure  in  feeling. 
Brutaipicturcs.  But  to  rcturii  to  tlic  scrics  of  what  may  be  called  brutal 
pictures,  wherein  the  scope  of  the  artist  has  been  to  be  pow- 
erful at  the  expense  of  being  disagreeable.  An  eminent 
jj^^j^p  example  of  this  may  be  found  in  Becker's  ^^Rizpah  protect^ 

ing  the  Bodies  of  her  Sons  against  the  Birds  of  PreyP  Here 
undoubtedly  a  reinarkfible  talent  is  shown,  but  is  it  legiti- 
mately employed  f  Here  is  imagination,  if  you  will,  but  is 
it  governed  by  good  taste,  by  happy  selection,  by  i)roper  re- 
straint, by  the  sense  of  beauty,  by  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
subject!  Is  there  any  profound  feeling  in  it!  Read  the 
stor^'  as  told  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  see  if  this  in  any 
way  represents  it.  Six  ghastly  naked  dead  figures  are  hung 
in  a  line  upon  crosses  against  the  sky.  Below  at  their  feet 
is  an  enormous  ^irago,  one  hand  straight  up,  and  the  other 
swinging  a  club  to  drive  away  an  eagle,  which  is  swooping 
down  on  her.  Where  is  the  pathos,  the  solemn  sorrow  of 
the  desolate  mother,  watching  at  night  over  her  dead  sonsf 
This  is  but  a  theatrical  display  of  horror  and  violence. 

There  were  other  pictures,  generally  of  large  size,  which  are 
of  a  similar  character,  showing  a  total  want  of  a  true  imag- 
inative sense;  but  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  them.    In 
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Scripture  sabjects  specially  there  is  generally  wanting  all . 
tnie  sentiment.    The  incidents  are  forced,  the  attitudes  ex- 
aggerated ;  there  is  almost  invariably  too  mnch  action.    On 
^e  other  hand,  some  of  the  religious  pictures  are  academ- 
icaUy  sentimental  and  languidly  weak.    For  instance,  in  the 
latter  category  are  to  be  placed  the  three  paintings  of  Bou- 
gnereau,  representing  "Xa  Yierge^  VUnfantJistis,  et  St  Jean 
BapHstey^  the  "Picto,"  "i^  Vierge  comolatricey    They  are 
placed  in  line  side  by  side,  and  are  monotonously  like  in  char- 
acter, feature,  and  color.    The  surface  is  smooth  as  enamel. 
They  are  carefully  drawn  and  worked  out  with  extreme  elab- 
oratiou.    In  a  word,  they  are  fatally  pretty  and  purely  senti- 
mental.   This  is  the  characteristic  quality  of  all  the  paint- 
ings by  Bouguereau  which  are  there  exhibited.    "  jCa  Char- 
iti^  is  even  weaker  than  those  already  mentioned.    The 
most  pleasing  of  all — ^and  this  has  too  much  of  an  album 
prettiness — ^is  "Xa  Chrande  Sceur^^  which  represents  a  sister 
palling  on  the  stocking  of  a  little  one  on  her  lap.    The  sub- 
ject of  some  of  his  pictures  will  clearly  indicate  the  char- 
acter— ^'Ame  au  delj^^'Nymph^e^'"  ^^La  Jeunesse  et  U Amour. ^ 
One  other  picture  of  the  brutal  school  must  not  be  passed 
over.    It  represents  "  St  Sebastian  et  UEmpereur  Maanmien 
Sercule.^    The  ghastly  figure  of  the  saint  is  seen  descend- 
ing the  steps  before  Maximien  and  his  companions.    He 
raises  his  white  drapery  so  as  to  expose  his  corpse-like  body 
covered  with  wounds  and  stabs.    The  emperor  and  his  at- 
tendants start  back  in  dismay,  as  well  they  may.    Nothing 
can  be  more  repulsive.    The  saint  is  well  drawn  from  the 
model,  but  he  is  no  saint — only  a  murdered  man  covered  with 
wounds.    The  other  figures  are  grotesque  in  their  attitudes 
and  purely  academic,  and  the  picture  is  an  offense  to  good 
taste. 

Moreau  also  exhibited  six  pictures  of  a  purely  imaginative 
class. — ^^Hercule  et  VHydre^  "jSa^w^,"  ^'Jacob  et  IPAnge^^ 
''^Davidj^  ^^Moise  exposSe  sur  le  Nil^^  "2^e  Sphinx  divinS^^ — all 
kaleidoscopic  in  color,  and  of  a  strange  bizarre  character. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  fancy  and  grotesqueness  of 
imagination  displayed  in  these  paintings.  They  avoid  at  once 
the  academic  and  the  real  ]  but  they  are  neither  of  the  earth 
nor  the  air,  nor  the  waters  under  the  earth.  They  are  wild 
phantasies  like  opium  dreams. 

Le  Boux  has  also  sent  several  pictures  of  imaginative 
subjects,  partially  historical,  partially  ideal.  One  repre- 
sents the  ^^DanatdeSj^  two  vague  lines  of  damsels,  stretch- 
ing far  into  the  distance,  the  one  bringing  jars  of  water  to 
pour  into  a  well  in  the  foregronnd,  the  other  disappointed 
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going  away.  There  is  a  certain  poetic  feeling  in  this  picture, 
but  it  is  pale,  and  vague  of  color  and  of  form.  Another 
picture  by  him  is  "Xa  Vest^le  Tuccia^-  carrying  water  in  an 
uplifted  sieve;  and  still  another,  ^'Un  Miracle  chez  la  Bonne 
D^esse,""  is  a  group  of  vestal  virgins  all  in  white  seated  in  a 
hall,  while  a  sister  vii*gin  in  black  implores  the  aid  of  the 
goddess  to  relume  the  sacred  fire.  There  is  an  idea  in  all 
these,  and  a  refinement  of  sentiment,  but  they  are  pallid, 
weak  in  color,  and  want  grasj)  and  vigor. 

Historical  Paintings. 

Hittoruiai.  From  these  it  may  be  well  to  turn  to  some  of  the  purely 
Laurens.  historical  i)aintings,  and  among  these  the  most  forcible  and 
well  conceived  and  expressed  were  those  of  Laurens.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,  all  vigorous  in  color  and  drawing, 
and  all  historical  in  their  character.  The  least  good  were 
those  which  Jire  taken  from  the  Xew  Testament,  such  a« 
^^JesiLS chaise  de  la  Syna{iogue^'  and  ^'La  Piscine  de  Bethzaida.'" 
Far  more  satisfactory  is  he  in  such  subjects  a«  "Xc  Pape 
Formme  et  Eticnne  VII^'^  wliich,  though  a  little  black  and 
harsh  in  its  shadows,  is  a  powerful  and  well  conceived  pic- 
ture, without  exaggeration  or  confusion  of  figures.  ^'VEtut 
Major  Antrichien  devant  le  Corps  de  MarceaxC'^  is  also  an  ad- 
mimble  picture.  It  is  simply  treated  without  that  exagger- 
ation and  gesticulation  which  so  often  supplies  the  place  of 
tnie  action.  The  general  tone  is  giay  and  subdued,  the  heads 
expressive,  and  the  grouping  good.  The  body  of  Marceau 
is  lying  on  a  couch,  and  tl^e  Austrian  stafi:  is  passing  into  the 
room  to  pay  its  last  tribute  of  respect.  *'''L'' Excommunication 
de  Robert  le  Pienx^^  ^'Fiinerailles  de  Guillaume  k  Gonquerant^ 
and  ^^n Inter dit'^''  have  all  serious  qualities,  a  true  historical 
character,  and  simplicity  as  well  as  power.  The  last  men- 
tioned is  especially  marked  by  sentiment.  We  mark  in  M. 
Laurens,  the  evidence  of  a  return  to  the  older  traditions 
and  the  more  serious  schools  of  art. 
Robeit-Fieury.  Robcr^-Flcury  also  sent  two  large  pictures  one  "Xe  Der- 
nier Jour  de  Corinth^''^  aud  one  ^' Finely  Medecin  en  Chefde  la 
Salpetriercj  en  1795."'  Of  these,  by  f\ir  the  best  is  the  latter. 
It  represents  IMnel  entering  the  court  of  a  mad-house  to 
carry  out  his  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  character  in  this  i)icture,  and  a  good  deal 
of  expression. 
Cabanei.  Cabaucl  also  exhibited  four  pictures  of  this  class,  one  the 

"Jfor/  de  Francesca  da  Rimini  etde  Paolo  de  Mahttsstny-^  one 
''  Thamar  et  Absalom^  In  neither  of  these  has  he  been  able, 
with  all  his  talent,  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  history  or  the 
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tragedy  of  his  subjects.  Both  are  forcibly  feeble,  exagger-  fraxcb. 
ated  in  action,  and  falsely  conceived.  It  is  impossible  to 
recognize  Thamar  in  the  half  naked  woman  in  Absalom's 
lap,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  recognize  Absalom  in  the 
moilern,  violent,  scowling,  and  overdressed  Oriental  who  is 
clutching  the  air  in  so  impotent  a  rage.  There  is  nothing 
Biblical  in  the  sentiment,  the  character,  or  the  facts  of  this  , 

picture.  It  is  rather  like  a  modern  harem.  It  shows  talent 
as  a  painting,  but  not  as  a  conception.  These  are  not  the 
sort  of  subjects  in  which  this  aitist  succeeds.  The  larger 
his  canviis  the  weaker  his  work.  His  ^^Peste  FJorentin^^ 
was  charming,  and  herein  he  showed  his  special  talent. 
The  enormous  paintings  in  three  divisions  for  the  Church  of 
Saint  Genevieve  still  more  bear  out  this  ojunion.  They  are 
feeble,  flat,  and  characterless. 

M.  Lecompte  du  Xouy  had  a  series  of  pictures,  historic  Lecompte  dn 
and  semi-historic,  displaying  a  very  considerable  talent,  and  ^^^' 
of.  the  school  of  G6r6rae.  The  ^^Homere  Mendicant^  is  well 
composed  and  interesting,  but  too  enameled  in  surfaee.  In 
^^Les  Porteurs  des  Maurakes  Notivelles^  Pharaoh  lies  on  a 
coucb  looking  out  and  anxiously  awaiting  messengers  with 
tidings.  Those  who  have  already  arrived  with  bad  news 
lie  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  couch.  This  picture  is  clever, 
but  disagreeable  in  subject  and  hard  in  color.  It  has  the 
defect  so  common  in  France  of  excess  an<l  over-statement 
in  action,  as  if  convulsion  and  attitudinizing  could  alone 
exjjre^s  deep  passion  and  emotion. 

There  were  many  other  large  historic  pictures,  but  time 
and  space  are  wanting  to  go  over  all  of  them.  Those 
already  mentioned  are  the  most  prominent,  and  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  the  character  of  this  kind  of  work  in  France. 
There  is  in  all  of  them  ability.  One  cannot  deny  the  talent 
or  the  artistic  knowledge  displayed ;  but  it  is  duplayed^  and 
tbis  is  its  defect.  The  heart  of  the  mystery  is  not  plucked. 
Tbere  is  much  realism  and  capital  painting,  but  little  evi- 
dence of  high  dramatic  purpose,  serious  sentiment,  or  power 
of  conception.  It  is  perhai)s  worth  remarking  that  in  almost 
all  the  pictures,  as  well  as  statues,  of  figures  in  action,  the 
tots  are  in  crispation  beyond  all  reason  in  nature. 

M.  Luminais'  "Lc  Roi  iLTon^an^and  ^^BrunehauV^  should  LuminiaH. 
not  l>c  overlooked.  In  the  former  particularly,  M.  Lu- 
minais hiis  given  evidence,  not  only  of  a  sti*ong  sense  of 
color,  but  also  of  discrimination  of  cbaracter.  The  compo- 
sition is  not  very  satisfac/tory,  but  the  figure  and  expression 
of  the  queen,  who  is  seeking  by  her  wiles  and  caresses  to 
deter  the  king  from  acceding  to  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by 
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^^^^^^  the  AbW  Witcliar,  arc  subtle  and  striking.  Other  pictures 
by  M.  Luminais  also  show  talent  and  force,  as  the  "^c/atr- 
eurs  GauloiSj'^  two  figures  crouched  to  the  earth  and  listen- 
ing to  distant  steps,  and  the  "  Retour  de  Chasse  dans  les 
Gaules^^^  where  four  figures  are  carrying  a  wild  boar  on 
poles,  while  another  on  horseback,  with  shield  and  spear, 
accompanied  by  two  dogs,  is  at  their  side.  These  pictures 
are  low  in  tone  and  painted  with  much  vigor, 
onstave  Dort.  u  j^^g  Martyrs  ChrmenSy^^  by  Gustave  Dor6,  has  all  his 
faults  and  some  of  his  merits.  It  represents  an  amphitheater 
strewn  with  bodies,  among  which  lions  are  walking,  while 
a  circle  of  bluish  smoky  angels  are  descending  through  the 
air.  It  will  touch  the  sentimental  side  of  many  minds,  but 
as  a  work  of  art  it  is  poor  and  thin.  "Xe  NSophyte,^  by 
him,  is  a  nuich  better  picture,  and  represents  a  young  priest 
sitting  among  a  line  of  old  ones.  The  latter  are  sunken  in 
the  ruts  of  mechanical  religious  duties.  To  him  comes 
regret  for  the  past  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  present. 
The  theme  is  good,  but  the  execution  is  weak  and  unsatis- 
factory. M.  Dor6  has  great  fertility  of  talent,  but  no  con- 
centration of  purpose  or  intensity  of  feeling.  He  is  at 
times  admirable,  and  he  has  great  variety  of  fancy  and 
facility  of  composition,  but  these  large  and  ambitious  sub- 
jects only  bring  into  stronger  relief  his  innate  weakness  as 
well  as  his  flimsiness  of  execution. 

Portraits, 
Pwrtraitt.         lu  portraiturc  there  were  many  notable  works.    Those  of 


Bonnat  M.  Bouuat  showed  vigor  of  design  and  firmness  of  drawing 

and  impastVj  and  as  likenesses  are  evidently  good.  They 
have  a  metallic  (piality,  i)articularly  in  their  shadows,  which 
is  not  quite  agreeable,  and  the  backgrounds  are  not  pleas- 
ant in  color,  but  there  is  great  sincerity  of  work.  That  of 
M.  Thiers  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic.  But  far  be- 
yond all  is  his  portrait  of  M.  Robert-Fleury.  This  is  admi- 
rable, freely  painted,  loose  in  texture,  and  without  the  ligid- 
itv  which  is  the  defect  of  the  others.  The  character  and 
expression  and  pose  are  all  good.  All  his  portraits  are  on 
a  dark  background,  generally  of  a  hard  maroon  tone,  on 
which  the  figure  <and  fiice  arecut  out  or  almost  modeled  out 
hi  light,  so  that  they  aifect  one  a  little  hke  embossed  photo- 
gi'aphs.  But,  with  all  his  defects,  there  is  strength  and 
manliness  and  firm  intention,  without  weakness  or  senti- 
mentality. 

M.  Bonnat  also  exhibited  other  pictures  which  are  quite 
as  noteworthy  as  his  portraits.    Of  these  specially  is  to 
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be  noted  "  Une  Rue  A  Jirusalem^^  ligares  coiniDg  through  a       ^^o^- 
dark  archway,  on  the  right  of  which  three  women  are  seated. 
These  figures  are  very  cleverly  executed,  particularly  those 
of  the  women,  and  the  whole  picture  is  effective.    Another 
is  a  "  J5arWer  Ndgre^  h  Suez^  which  is  also  clever. 

M.  Lefebvre  exhibited  several  portraits  which  are  among  Lefebvr©. 
the  best  of  his  works,  particularly  that  of  "  M.  L^once  Kay- 
naud.''  Carolus  Duran  had  several  large  portraits,  in  which  CaroitwDuran. 
there  is  distinction  and  character;  among  the  best,  "Xa  Dame 
au  Oantj^  a  full  length;  the  portrait  of  "Madame  F.''  and 
of  "Mad'Ue  Carolus  Duran,^  which  last  is,  specially  of  all, 
pleasing  in  effect,  though  careless.  Ilis  ^^UEnfant  Bleu^ 
is  criard  in  color  and  far  from  successful  in  achieving  the 
task  be  set  before  himself;  but  the  best  of  all  are  those  of 
"M.  £mile  de  Girardin,''  and  of  "  M.  Pasdeloup,"  particularly 
the  last,  which  is  feink,  robust,  aud  full  of  life  and  char- 
acter. 

M.  Paul  Dubois,  who  has  won  his  reputatlonas  a  sculptor,    PauiDniwu. 
had  on  the  walls  three  portraits  in  which  there  were  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity.    The  tones  are  gray  and  dull,  bnt  the 
eminent  scnlptor  is  scarcely  a  colorist.    There  is,  however,  * 
considerable  character  and  delicacy. 

Mr.  Delaunay  sent  eight  portraits,  all  clever.  His  por-  DciAunfty. 
traits  of  ladies  have,  bowever,  too  much  consciousness  and 
pose.  They  are  too  sure  you  are  looking  at  them.  This, 
bowever,  is  the  defect  of  nearly  all  the  portraits  of  women 
in  France.  There  is  scarely  one  which  is  simple  and  un- 
conscious. Of  all  his  portraits,  the  best  is  that  of  ^'  M. 
Legouv^,''  which  is  full  of  character  and  spirit. 

Gabanel  sent  five  portraits  in  which  this  self-conscious-    cabnnei 
ness  and  x>osing  aspect  quite  robs  them  of  all  charm. 

The  portraits  by  M.  Ilenner  are  verj'  distinguished  in  Hexmer. 
light  color  and  individuality,  and  were  certainly  among  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  Exposition.  They  are  faithful,  sim- 
ple, characteristic,  and  more  like  the  old  portraits  of  the 
best  time  than  those  which  we  see  at  the  present  day.  Be- 
sides his  portraits,  M.  Henner  also  sent  a  number  of  pictures 
representing  various  subjects,  such  as  "  BibWs  (Jlmngie  en 
Sourcey^^  ^^Le  Christ  mort^^  ^^  Les  Kdiades^^  ^^La  Femme  au 
Divan  Noir.^  But  in  all  his  pictures  the  subject  is  of  little 
consequence.  He  does  not  attempt  to  be  dramatic,  or  spe- 
cially to  enter  the  domain  of  the  imagination.  His  aim  in  all 
is  to  produce  an  effect  of  light  in  flesh  tints.  Everything  is 
sacrificed  to  this  one  end.  All  of  his  pictures  have  one  or 
more  nude  figures,  to  which  everything  is  subordinated, 
Nor  does  be  fail  in  this  aim.    He  is  heart  and  soul  a  colorist, 
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tbougb  his  scale  is  limited  aud  his  barmoiiies  nearly  always 
the  same.  Beside  his  flesh  all  the  other  pictures  iu  the  room 
look  pale  and  thin.  They  are  full  of  light  and  they  glow 
upon  the  wall.  lie  perfectly  understands  the  values  of  his 
tones,  and  his  i)ictures  are  always  harmonious  and  remind 
one  in  the  distance  of  Georgione  in  their  masses  and  illum- 
inaticm ;  as  for  details,  there  are  absolutely  none.  The  out- 
lines of  everything  are  wanting.  There  is  only  the  mass, 
so  that  on  a  near  examimition  thei*e  is  nothing  to  satisfy  us. 
Uis  impasto  in  the  lights  is  tbick,  and  in  the  tints  the  baii-s 
of  the  brushes  are  left.  His  shadows  are  merely  washed  in. 
This  is  all  of  malice  prepense,  of  course,  but  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regTctted  that  with  su(!h  i)ower  as  a  colorist  he  should 
leave  his  work  so  utterly  iiHjompleto. 

M.  E.  Eenard  sent  only  one  work,  a  small  ^'Portrait  de 
la  GranW  jnere,'"  but  this  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It 
has  all  the  detiiil  and  minuteness  of  execution  without  the 
mechanical  map-like  character  of  Donner.  It  is  a  simple 
head  of  an  old  woman,  studied  in  every  particular  with  ex- 
traordinary fiiithfulness  and  love  for  the  subject.  The 
»  color  is  delicate,  the  tones  refined,  the  expression  simple, 
the  i)ose  natural,  aud  the  detail  stupendous.  Yet  all  these 
details  are  subordinated  to  the  main  general  eftect,  and 
nothing  cries  out  or  is  over-insisted  upon.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  study  from  nature. 

Among  the  other  noteworthy  portraits  were  to  be  re- 
marked a  i>ortrait  of  ''Monsigneur  Rogerson,"  by  M.  C.  F. 
Gaillard,  which  is  simple,  full  of  character,  and  well  painted ; 

Rohert  FU'iin .  ji  ])ortrait  of  "  ^ladame  K.-F.,"  by  M.  liobert-Fleury,  care- 
ful, pleasing  and  lady-like  Jind  without  posing. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  portraits  for  the  ex- 

B»  Ml  ion  -Lo-  i)n^ssion  of  character  were  those  of  ^1.  Bastien -Lepage.  For 
individuality  and  personality,  the  i)ortrait  of  "M.  Ilayem" 
could  scarcel3'  be  surpassed.  The  hands,  the  pose,  the 
movement  of  featui*es,  and  specially  the  expression  of 
the  mouth  are  evid(Mitly  of  the  person  huuself.  The  very 
trousers  are  expressive.  All  go  together  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual. There  is  no  attemi)t  to  flatter,  and  certainly  the 
poitniit  is  not  flattering;  but  it  is  better  than  flattering;  it 
is  the  i)erson  himself,  as  understood  and  felt  in  (*very  par- 
ticular by  the  artist.  '^Lc  Portrait  de  man  Grand  pere^  is 
equally  strking,  and  for  the  same  qualities. 


nnillnnl 


Landtcapeti. 


Landscapes, 

In  tlie  French  department  of  landscape  there  was  much 
talent  and  more  study.    In  fact,  many  of  the  large  landscapes 
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were  mere  studies  from  nature,  very  cleverly  executed,  care-  _ 
fal  and  true  to  nature,  full  of  facts  vigorously  rendered,    ^nd9eape9. 
bat  inspired  by  little  sentiment  or  feeling.    What  I  mean 
will  dearly  appear  if  most  of  them  are  compared  with  the 
exquisite  works  of  Claude,  in  which  nature  is  all  subdued  to 
sentiment.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  two  sliould  be  di- 
vorced.   There  are,  however,  remarkable  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule;  and  first  of  all,  in  combination  of  figure  and 
landscape,  are  to  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  pictures  of 
Jules  Breton,  on  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look.    He  sent   '^^lea  Breton 
nine  pictures,  every  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  a  great  artist. 
It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  range  of  landsca])e  and 
figure,  to  find  a  more  exquisite  picture  than  "  La  Siests^ — one 
more  masterly  in  drawing,  more  perfect  in  tone,  more  simple 
and  true  in  its  sentiment,  more  admirable  in  its  ideas.    It 
represents  a  party  of  hay-makers,  who  are  taking  their  siesta 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  tree.    The  sunlight  falls  behind 
on  the  fields  and  haycocks,  which  are  bounded  by  a  line  of 
fohage,  and,  peering  through  the  great  tree,  flecks  with  spots 
of  hght  one  of  the  figures.  A  woman  is  seated  and  sucklingher 
baby.  An  old  man  is  smoking  his  pipe.  The  rest  are  stretched 
carelessly  on  the  ground  enjoying  the  luxury  of  the  shadow 
and  rest.     One  of  these  figures,  a  girl  lying  fiat  on  her 
back  straight  in  and  out  of  the  picture,  is  marvellously  fore- 
shortened.   There  is  no  air  of  effort  about  the  execution ; 
it  is  free,  but  mellow  and  clear.    There  is  a  little  careless- 
ness here  and  there  in  the  landscape,  but  tAe  figures  are 
beautifully  finished,  low  in  tone,  but  transi)arently  luminous 
and  solid.    Here  is  the  very  soul  of  sentiment ;  the  feeling 
of  summer ;  the  languor  and  repose  of  noon.    It  is  a  delight- 
ful picture,  which  it  is  pleasant  to  see  and  to  praise. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character,  but  almost  equally  ani- 
mated with  a  true  sense  of  the  scene,  is  ^^Les  PScheurs  de  la 
XediterranieP  The  scene  represents  a  curviu*^  beach  of 
l)ebbles  stretching  far  round  the  bay,  on  whicti  are  two 
i;nroupa  drawing  in  their  nets.  The  sky  is  pure  and  bright. 
The  blue  sea  gleams  and  sparkles  in  the  sun  as  it  rolls  gladly 
in.  One  can  almost  feel  the  breeze  and  hear  the  hiss  of  the 
sea  raking  over  the  shingle.  The  figures  are  doing  their 
work  unconscious  that  we  are  observing  them,  and  their 
sharp  shadows  are  thrown  upon  the  beach.  The  whole 
efl'cct  is  of  bright  sunlight.  If  it  have  a  defect,  it  is  in  a  lit- 
tle excess  of  brightness,  but  this  time  will  tame  and  sober. 
Another  of  his  pictures,  "ies  Amies^^  is  a  little  idyll. 
Three  girls  interlaced  are  walking  through  a  cornfield 
3  P  B 
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breast-high  with  poppies.  It  is  twilight.  They  are  going 
home.    The  sentiment  of  this  picture  is  charming. 

"ia  Fontaine^  is  also  a  masterly  picture,  with  the  same 
characteristics  of  simplicity,  low  tone  of  color,  and  sentiment. 
The  figures  are  x>easant  girls  come  to  draw  water  at  a  foun- 
tain, but  they  have  a  dignity  of  bearing,  and  an  unconscious- 
ness of  posing,  and  a  laziness  of  style  that  elevates  the  sub- 
ject into  the  ideal.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the 
large  single  figure  "Xa  Glaneuse^^  which  has  something 
statuesque  and  heroic  in  its  pose  and  treatment. 

The  three  landscapes  by  M.  C.  Bernier,  '^  Janvier ^^  ^^Une 
Fenmie  en  BannaleCj^^  and  ^'Sahotiers  dans  le  Bois  de  Qui- 
merc^h,^  have  all  remarkable  qualities.  The  first  represents 
a  farmer  with  a  white  and  roan  horse  plowing.  These  form 
the  main  ground-light.  Behind  are  farm-houses  and  almost 
leafless  trees,  with  a  few  brown  leaves  on  some,  dark  against  a 
marble-gray  sky.  The  second  is  a  sunset  scene  in  a  farm- 
yard. Here  all  is  in  tender  shadow,  except  the  sky  where 
the  sunset  gleams.  Cows  are  drinking;  a  pool  in  the  center 
reflects  the  light  of  the  sky ;  the  farmer  and  his  horses  are 
going  in ;  dark  trees  rear  themselves  on  either  side.  The 
sentiment  of  the  hour  is  most  happily  rendered.  The  tone 
is  charming,  and  the  soft  growing  shadow  which  involves 
the  chief  part  of  the  scene  is  delicate  and  transparent.  The 
third  above  mentioned  is  a  very  remarkable  landscape,  rep- 
resenting woods  without  underbrush  and  flecked  with  mot- 
tled light  and  dark,  in  which  is  a  sabotier^s  cabin  with  a 
pointed  roof,  from  which  smoke  is  rising,  while  the  sabotier 
and  his  wife  are  at  work  near  by.  Here  there  is  a  rare  feel- 
ing of  open  air,  a  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature,  united  to 
breadth  and  freedom  of  execution,  which  made  this  one  of 
the  most  striking  landscapes  in  the  whole  Exposition. 

The  landscapes  by  M.  Fran9ais  are  not  characterized  by 
strength  and  vigor  of  execution,  and  they  are  somewhat 
academical  and  sentimental.  The  best  of  those  exhibited 
was  "Dopant*  et  Chh^^^  which  is  a  deep  wooded  landscape 
well  composed,  with  two  nude  figures  at  a  pool  in  the  center, 

M.  H.  Hanoteau  sent  a  very  vivid  and  brilliant  picture 
representing  an  old  mill,  "i^  MoulinP  A  large  tree,  grow- 
ing on  a  sloping  bank  beside  the  road,  throws  its  shadow 
over  the  chief  part  of  the  foreground,  and  some  pigs  are 
coming  down  the  bank.  The  road  strikes  across  the  picture 
over  a  bridge,  passing  the  old  mill,  which  is  partially  in 
shadow ;  and  a  house  beyond  in  full  blaze  of  sunlight.  The 
picture  is  admirably  composed  in  light  and  shade,  very  care- 
fully studied  in  all  its  details,  free  of  execution,  and  very 
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brilliant  in  effect.    The  technical  qualities  of  this  work  are 
remarkable. 

There  was  also  a  bright  and  sphited  picture  by  M.  J.  Ma-    Ma«ire. 
sure,  ^^Rivtuge  du  Oolfe  Juan^  of  blue  sea,  which  afresh 
breeze  is  rippling  in  to  the  shore. 

M.  J.  G.  Meissonier,  fils,  had  also  three  little  pictures  after  Heisaonier.yiZc. 
the  manner  of  his  father,  representing  <<  TJne  Chemin  aux 
Environs  de  NtcCj^  ^^  Plage  aux  JEnvirons  de  Nice^^  and  "ie 
Matin  sur  la  Plage^  aux  JEnvirons  WAntibes^^  all  worthy  of  his 
fiftther  in  truth  and  character. 

The  landscapes  by  M.  L.  G.  Pelouse  were  very  clever,  but  Peiotwe. 
they  have  i:ather  too  much  the  look  and  character  of  studies 
ftom  nature.  *'  JJne  Coupe  de  Bois^  represents  a  wood,  with 
wood-cutters,  with  bright  sunset  clouds  sloping  toward  the 
horizon  behind  the  tall  trees.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  of  all,  and  is  executed  with  spirit  and  talent. 

M.  A..  Seg6  exhibited  rather  a  remarkable  picture  of  ^^Les  seg6. 
(JhaumesP  It  is  just  afternoon,  and  the  shadows  are  begin- 
ning to  slope.  A  shepherd  and  dog  stand  in  a  broad,  flat 
plain  with  a  crowd  of  sheep  in  shade  with  their  backs  touched 
with  light.  In  the  distance  rises  a  village  all  in  shadow, 
and  beyond  on  the  level  a  delicate  horizon.  The  effect  is 
very  brilliant,  the  per8i)ective  of  the  flat  plain  is  exceedingly 
well  rendered,  and  there  is  a  considerable  novelty  of  effect 
and  distinction  in  the  picture.  One  regrets,  however,  the 
monotonous  slaty  color  of  the  whole  village,  in  which  roof 
and  walls  are  of  the  same  hue  and  tone.  The  birds  flying 
through  the  clear  air  are  x>eculiarly  rendered ;  the  bodies  are 
dark,  the  wings  vague,  dim,  and  fluttering  in  effect 

M.  B.  Van  Marcke  sent  a  very  vigorous  picture  of  cows  v«b  Marcke. 
drinking  in  a  x)Ool.  A  white  cow  forms  the  principal  light, 
while  dark  trees  and  foliage  cover  the  main  upper  part  of 
the  picture,  leaving  only  a  corner  of  clouded  sky.  This  is 
very  strongly  painted  and  well  composed.  It  is  of  the  school 
of  Troyon,  and  well  worthy  of  that  master. 

M.  F.  de  Mesgrigny's  ^''  Bateatuc-Lavoirs  sur  la  Seine^  is 
also  an  admirable  picture.  It  represents  a  broad,  still  river 
with  wash-houses  on  one  side  and  ducks  swimming  down 
the  stream  in  which  trees  beyond  are  reflected.  The  key  is 
very  light,  and  the  effect  clear  and  pleasing ;  the  water  and 
the  reflections  very  transparent. 

"  Un  MarchS  A  Chrenade,^^  by  M.  A.  Moreau,  represents  a 
street  in  Grenada  on  market-day.  Half  the  street  with  its 
portico  is  a  shadow.  Two  great  oxen  with  yellow  frontlets, 
and  drawing  a  huge  cart  out  of  which  rises  a  tall,  coarse,  gray 
net  supported  on  poles,  occupy  the  center  of  the  picture, 
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and  around  this  are  groups  in  costume  coming  and  going, 
and,  behind,  the  sun  flashes  on  white  walls  of  houses.  Here 
is  Spain  in  full  blaze,  yet  without  over-statement  and  noise 
of  color,  and  without  confusion  of  parts.  The  shadow  side 
is  transparent  and  cool,  and  gives  a  brilliant  effect  to  the 
subdued  colors  around  and  J  he  flashing  walls  beyond.  I 
wish  here  to  mark  this  picture  particularly  as  admirable  for 
its  composed  and  effective  treatment  of  many  figures  and 
brilliant  light  without  confusion,  and  as  an  expression  of 
Spain.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  contrasting  it 
with  pictures  of  the  Spanish  school. 

Among  other  pictures  not  coming  exactly  under  these 
classes,  several  should  be  noted.  M.  Girard  sent  a  small 
picture  of  "2^  FiancSsj^  representing  a  party  in  very  bril- 
liant costumes  coming  through  an  alley  of  trees  strewn  with 
dead  leaver.  Some  of  the  figures  are  a  little  too  voyant  in 
color,  particularly  those  in  the  shadow,  but  the  shadow  itself 
is  capital,  the  figures  very  carefully  and  elaborately  exe- 
cuted, and  the  dead  leaves  admirably  rendered. 

M.  J.G.  Jacqueti^s  ^^RSverie^  has  something  distinguished 
in  character.  It  represents  a  girl  in  a  red  dress  sitting  a  little 
affectedly  in  a  chair  and  glancing  out  of  the  picture.  If  she 
is  in  a  reverie  she  knows  we  are  looking  at  her,  and  has  a 
rathex  shy  sense  of  it. 

M.  Hubert  exhibited  four  pictures,  of  which  the  best  are 
the  two  representing  "Iki.  Pastorella^  and  "Iki.  TricoteusCy^ 
both  of  which  are  refined  in  sentiment  and  quiet  in  execu- 
tion, and  have  a  tender  melancholy  which  is  attractive. 

L.  E.  Lambert  had  a  humorous  and  spirited  picture  called 
^^Installation  Provi8oir€y^  representing  kittens  which  have  got 
into  a  chest  of  drawers — ^the  chest  of  drawers  itself  admira- 
bly painted. 

M.  Desgoffe  had  some  remarkable  representations  of  still 
life,  some  of  which  for  technical  qualities  and  imitation  de- 
serve very  high  praise. 

The  "  Curiositis^^  and  ^^Coin  du  Halle''  of  M.  A.  Vollon, 
uninteresting  enough  in  themselves,  are  extniordinarily  well 
painted.  His  ^^Femme  du  PoUefj''  a  large  figure  of  a  peas- 
ant with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  has  attempted  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Millet,  but  his  work,  though  clear,  has  a 
coarseness  of  quality  and  character  which  is  never  se<*n  in 

MiUet. 

Aquarellen. 

In  aquarelles  the  French  have  distinguished  themselves 
of  late.  In  this  branch  of  art  the  names  of  Messrs.  Detaille 
and  Neuville  should  be  noticed,  though  they  exhibited  no 
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specimens  of  their  talent  here.    To  these  should  be  added vj^^ck, 

among  others  the  names  of  Messrs.  Harpignies,  B^rne- g^J"!^^^;  •; 

Bellecour,  Bida,  Berchfere,  Bruneau,  Galbrand  {en  pastel)^^^^^^^^- 

B6gnault,Veyvassat,  Worms,  Sauuier,  and,  especially,  M.  M. 

Leloir  and  Mar6chal.    M.  Leloir  sent  six  aquarelles^  which,    Leioh. 

for  splendor  and  brilliancy  of  color,  were  perhaps  the  most 

remarkable  works  in  the  whole  Exposition.    The  subjects 

are  "ie  Repos^^  ^^Jjes  Sour  is  Branches,^  ^^  Danseu^e,''^  ^^Joueuse 

de  Flute^^  ^^UOiseau  bleuj^  ^^NonchalanceJ^    The  color,  which 

is  like  melted  gems  for  force,  is  not  glaring  or  confuseil  in 

dots,  the  composition  is  good,  the  values  well  rendered,  and 

altogether  this  is  a  remarkable  series   of  pictures.     M. 

Mar^chal's  works  are  in  pastel  and  are  rich  and  low  in  tone,    Mai^hoL 

but  strongly  treated,  almost  as  if  they  were  oils.    M.  Worms'    womB. 

aqmreUes^  ''^Apris  la  Revu^  and  "ia  Toilette  Wime  Bailer- 

ine^  are  of  the  same  kind  as  his  oil  pictures,  and  admirably 

rendered.    M.  Begnault's  ^'Interieur  de  Harem^^  is  brilliant,    Kognuuit. 

but  too  kaleidoscopic  in  colors^  and  too  much  inspired  by 

the  Spanish  school.    Baroness  Kothschild  also  sent  some  BaronuasRotbs- 

very  spirited  and  interesting  aquarelles  of  different  views,  ^ 

''J.  Scafatiy  environs  de  Kaples^^  "J.  Vitr^^^  and  "J.  Chartres^^; 

M.  Berchisrc,  several    clever  Egyptian  scenes;   Madame   BercMr«. 

Becq  de  Fouquiferes  a  pastel  of  a  ^^Jeune  Fille  de  Kerfuntunj^  v^^\^^^  ^ 

whieh  is  very  pleasing  in  sentiment  and  character;  M.  Bru-    Bmncnu. 

neau  several  admirable  studies  of  fruit  and  small  animals; 

M.  Chaigneau  a  clever  pastel  of  ^^Les  RocJiers  du  Jean-de-    chaigncau. 

Paris^;  M.  Bruuet-Debaines  a  capital  view  of  '-'St.  Gal^^^^^^-^"- 

mier^ ;  M.  Galbrund  a  spirited  portrait  in  pastel.     A.moug   oaibruad. 

the  aquarelles  should  also  be  specially  noted  a  street  scene 

with  old  houses  on  a  canal,  by  M.  Saunier;  and  two  bright,    saunicr. 

dear,  and  well -drawn  pictures  by  M.  Veyvassat,  of  ^^Le   vo>-vaa«u- 

Goiter  des  Moissoneurs^^  and  "  Une  CharetteJ^ 

ENGLAND. 

Having  now  examined  the  French  school,  let  lis  turn  to      knc.laxi*. 


that  of  England.  Here,  we  are  in  an  entirely  different 
world.  There  are  perhaps  no  two  countries  in  which  the 
technical  methods,  the  subjects  chosen,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  rendered  are  so  opposed  or  diverse.    The   ^. 

.      .  „  ,  /.     ,        -r^  -I       DivciBity  of 

characteristic  excellence,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  French  character  in 

_.  ,,  -r^ii.  ,.  ,,  Freucb  and   Ku 

school  IS  technique    But  this  technique  has  been  so  over- gUau  paiutio^. 
insisted  upon  in  France  as  finally  to  have  become  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  its  cleverest  artists  the  one  thing  to  be 
aimed  at^  the  one  thing  above  all  to  be  desired,  and  to  this 
the  higher  claims  of  aii}  have  been  subordinated. 
On  the  contrary,  in  passing  from  the  French  school  into 
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EKOLAND.     tiie  English,  one  is  at  once  struck  with  the  feebleness  of  the 
Pictures  feeble  technique.    The  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  flat  and  com- 

iu  technique,  ^ .      ^       «     ,  ,      .  .  rr..  «         .    ^  • 

paratively  feeble  in  execution.  The  grammar  of  painting 
in  oil  as  distinguished  from  painting  in  water-color  has  not 
here  been  learned.  The  first  impression  is  that  all  of  the 
oil  pictures  are  aquarelles^  so  little  body  and  vigor  of  touch, 

and  impoMo.  80  little  depth  of  impo^to,  so  feeble  a  perception  of  light  and 
dark  do  they  show.  Some  of  them  under  glass  we  are 
forced  closely  to  examine  before  we  can  believe  that  they 

No  true  «mae  are  not  in  water-colors.    There  is  no  true  sense  of  what  is 

of  valuenofcolor.         ,.,,  ,  ,../»,  «««« 

technically  termed  "values"  of  color.  All  the  parts  are 
comparatively  of  the  same  value.  The  foreground  figures 
are  no  more  vigorous  and  decided  than  those  which  are  in 
the  middle  distance.  There  is  little  representation  of  per- 
spective beyond  what  is  expressed  by  drawing.  The  figures 
for  the  most  part,  as  far  as  color  and  light  and  detail  are 
concerned,  are  all  in  the  same  plane.    There  is  a  general 

Monotony.  mouotony  of  color,  a  remarkable  absence  of  shadows,  and 
an  equal  insistance  on  all  parts.  Another  peculiarity  which 
is  veiy  striking  is  the  lantern-like  illumination  of  all  the 

Peculiar iiiumi.  faccs.    No  matter  whether  the  light  falls  upon  them  or  is 

nation  of  faces.  ^  ^ 

behind  them,  or  whether  there  is  any  intelligible  light  com- 
ing from  anywhere,  the  faces  all  are  self-illuminated,  and,  in 
many  of  the  landscapes  with  figures,  they  glow  mysteriously, 
whether  turned  against  the  moon  or  the  sun  or  turned  vd 
them.    ^Vhat  is  also  curious  is  that,  though  these  faces  aie 

Absence  offio  illuminated,  scarcely  a  figure  casts  a  shadow.  Much  ol 
this  peculiarity  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  Eng- 
land there  is  little  brilliancy  of  sun,  the  prevalent  atmos- 
phere being  gray  and  dim,  and  the  counterpoises  of  light 
and  dark  little  seen,  so  that  the  shadows  are  vague  and 
feeble,  and  the  effects  misty.   But  whatever  be  the  reason,  the 

oeiicftoy  of  fact  is  cvidcnt.    But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  mucli  deli- 
***°    ^  cacy  of  sentiment,  and  great  refinement  of  feeling.     The 

Purity  of  feel- subjects  are  always  pure  in  character,  and  if  there  be  no 
°^*  great  force  of  execution  there  is  simplicity  and  sweetness, 

and  an  absence  of  violence  and  brutality  of  subject  and 
of  treatment.  This  sometimes  errs  on  the  side  of  senti- 
mentality and  almost  of  triviality,  but  there  is  never  any- 
thing to  shock  the  sensibilities,  and  in  all  there  is  a  pure 
purjjose. 

Lack  of  drafts-      ju  draftsmanship  there  is  much  to  be  desired.     The 
mans  ip.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  English  painters  can  scarcely  be  said  to  reach 

the  higher  average  of  the  French.  In  figures,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  nude,  their  works  show  not  only  a  lack  of 
firmness  and  decision  of  outline,  but  an  absence  of  careful 
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training,  and  of  style  in  their  drawing.    Of  the  landscapes,  _  _^^.?!^f*- 

some  are  carefully,  almost  painfully,  studied  after  nature, 

but  the  detail  is  in  many  cases  so  over-emphasized  that  the    over-emphasia 

mass  is  sacrificed  to  the  parts.    They  do  not  seem  to  under-  ^^  ^®***^- 

stand  that  a  multitude  of  particuhirs  do  not  constitute  a 

whole.    On  the  contrary,  with  some  at  least,  their  idea  seems 

to  be  that  unless  everything  is  said  nothing  is  said. 

English  art  seems  to  drift  in  various  currents,  without   Enpiiaii  art 
any  clear  and  definite  course,  and  to  subdivide  itself  intOoaB^j^tfon^*'^ 
various  degrees  rather  than  schools.    Mr.  Burne-Jones  rep- 
resents one  direction,  for  instance,  towards  the  romantic   BomanUc  and 
and  vaguely  ideal.    Mr.  Tritt  another,  towards  the  literal.  *  Storai, 
Mr.  Watts  another,  towards  the  mythological  and  heroic.    Heroic. 
Mr.  Leslie  another,  towards  the  idyllic  of  common  life.    Mr.    idyiiic, 
Armitage  another,  towards  the  antique  and  historic.    Their   Antique  and 
methods  and  manners  dift'er  as  much  as  their  subjects.    They 
have  no  style  of  workmanship  in  common ;  each,  as  it  were, 
is  striving  blindlj',  as  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  to  find  a 
way  for  himself,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  some  of  these 
efforts  there  is  not  a  little  affectation  of  originality,  and,  as  it 
were,  an  cuphuistic  attemjit  at  novelty,  both  in  subject  and 
in  treatment.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  are 
truly  earnest  and  capable,  having  ideas  and  sentiment,  but 
wanting  the  mastery  of  the  grammar  and  language  by  which 
to  express  them.    There  is,  in  consequence,  a  good  deal  of 
wasted  power.    The  result  is  not  equal  to  the  etfort.    Still,  in 
coming  i'rom  the  French  department  of  the  Exposition  into 
that  of  England,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  entered    simpler  and 
into  a  serener  atmosphere  of  simpler  manners,  and  higherfiJan"^  ^n^^tS o 
morals,  and  purer  sentiments,  the  absence  of  which  cannot  ^^^^^^^  section, 
be  comi)ensated  for  by  any  technical  merits  however  great. 

Aquarelles.  Aquareius. 

If  in  the  use  of  oils  the  English  are  far  behind  the  French, 
in  aquarelle  they  at  least  take  equal  rank  with  them.  The 
room  dedicated  to  these  in  the  English  department  contained 
master-pieces  of  execution  as  well  as  of  sentiment.  The  side 
of  one  screen  was  dedicated  to  aquarelles  by  the  late  Mr. 
Frederic  Walker.    These  are  characterised  by  tender  and    Frederic  waik 

or. 

delicate  sentiment  and  by  harmony  of  color.  They  all  rep- 
resent scenes  of  common  life,  and  are  each  so  happy  in  the 
rendering  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  to  be  preferred. 
" The  Old  Farm  Garden"  is  charming.  It  represents  a  scene 
in  an  old-fashioned  garden  inclosed  in  walls,  over  which 
are  seen  the  farm  building  and  roof.  The  garden  is  filled 
with  bright  flowers,  a  tree  is  in  full  blossom,  and  along  the 


er. 
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^^^^^'  walk  is  ranged  a  row  of  bee-hives.  A  girl,  slowly  saautering 
Walker.  tbrougb  the  walk,  is  knitting.  Sbe  bas  dropped  her  ball  of 
yam,  and  a  tortoise-sbell  cat  is  coucbing  to  spring  at  it. 
Here  is  tbe  pure  Englisb  feeling  and  cbaracter,  all  quiet  and 
m  barmony.  "  Tbe  Ferry  ^  also  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and 
as  true  to  fact  as  to  feeling.  A  boat  is  drawing  up  to  tbe 
sbore  of  tbe  river.  Wbite  swans  are  swimming  in  tbe  water. 
Straight  down  to  tbe  fen^y  opens  a  street  of  red-brick  bouses 
witb  groups  and  figures  scattered  bere  and  tbere.  Tbe 
atmosphere  is  England,  tbe  feeUng  is  all  Englisb,  and  tbe 
Frederic  Walk-  picturc  is  full  of  air  and  misty  sunlight.  "  Tbe  Housewife  ^ 
is  a  figure  seated  in  a  court-yard,  sheUing  beans ;  a  chair  is 
before  her,  and  a  great  butt  of  water  on  one  side,  and  a  low 
window  is  filled  with  flower-poU.  In  description  this  is 
nothing.  It  is  tbe  tenderness  and  sweetness  witb  which  it 
is  done  that  make  it  a  deUgbtful  idyl.  "Tbe  Village'^  is 
a  bit  out  of  EngUsb  life  and  scenery.  Tbere  is  a  bridge 
witb  three  arches,  under  which  tbe  river  flows,  and  over  tbe 
parapet  of  which  figures  are  leaning  lazily.  An  old  man- 
sion-bouse is  seen  behind,  on  tbe  further  side  of  tbe  road 
which  crosses  the  bridge,  encompassed  with  a  wall,  with 
trees  inside.  Another  represents  "The  Last  Asylum, '^ 
where  a  daughter  is  accompanying  her  old  mother  to  the 
almshouse — ^beautiful  in  sentiment  and  debcate  in  execution. 
"  The  Fishmonger  ^  also  is  admirable.  He  is  leaning  for- 
ward and  pointing  out  on  bis  broad  bench  covered  witb 
fishes  a  large  turbot  to  a  girl  who  is  standing  beside  it  hesi- 
tating whether  to  yield  to  bis  persuasion  or  not.  This  is 
masterly  for  management,  color,  and  tone.  The  soft,  dark- 
ened  shadow  of  tbe  interior  is  admirably  given;  tbe  figures 
are  capital  in  cbaracter  and  expression;  the  detiiils  are 
carefully  studied  and  not  obtrusive.  Of  a  more  ambitious 
cbaracter  are  "  Tbe  Three  Fates,  ^  who  are  three  sour  old 
ladies,  two  seated  on  a  sofa  and  one  standing,  and  deliver- 
ing their  oracles  to  a  young  girl  who  is  rising  from  her  chair. 
This  is  dramatic,  entirely  modem,  and  full  of  cbaracter  and 
spirit.  Tbe  other  pictures  are  "Health  to  the  Absent,'' 
"The  Chaplain's  Daughter,"  "Tbe  Field  of  Violets,"  all 
charming.  Mr.  Walker  had  also  a  large  picture  in  oils,  called 
"Tbe  Old  Gate."  This  bas  much  of  tbe  same  excellence  as 
the  smaller  water-colors  in  sentiment  and  character,  but  it 
lacks  vigor  of  execution  and  is  a  little  monotonous  in  tone 
and  color.  In  fact  it  is  rather  like  a  very  large  aquarelle  than 
a  painting  in  oil.  Tbe  figures  are  admirably  drawn  and  tbe 
picture  bas  much  charm. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Marsh  sent  a  good  showy  picture  of  ^'Mussel. 
Gatherers,"  representing  a  crowd  of  fisherwomen  toiling 
along  a  beach,  with  a  storm  rising.  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton's  *^  Off 
Guard"  is  also  well  composed,  with  good  effect  of  light  and 
dark,  and  painted  with  vigor.  The  parts  are  well  subordi- 
nated to  each  other,  and  the  general  masses  are  well  kept, 
which  is  a  rare  thing  in  English  art. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Pin  well  sent  three  pictures,  "The  Pied  Piper," 
"The  Great  Lady,"  "  St.  James'  Park,"  of  which  the  best  is 
the  last  named.  This  is  a  subject  which  suits  the  English 
mind.  It  represents  a  scene  in  the  park,  English  in  its 
character  and  true  to  common  life.  The  figure  of  the  man 
seated  on  a  bench  and  looking  down  is  particularly  good. 
!nie  subject  does  not  call  for  a  high  effort  of  imagination, 
hot  is  represented  with  much  truth  and  feeling. 

There  were  several  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis's  elaborate  oriental 
scenes,  which  are  painted  with  great  minuteness  and  detail, 
and  are  brilliant  in  color;  but  they  are  of  little  interest  as 
to  character  or  incident,  and  are  too  uniformly  brilliant  and 
have  too  equal  iusistance  of  parts.  They  represent  "A  Street 
in  Cairo,"  "The  Lilium  Auratum^^  "The  School,"  "Cairo," 
"The  Prayer  of  Faith."  He  also  sent  three  oil  pictures, 
all  of  which  have  the  same  characteristics  and  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  aquarelles^  so  thin  and  fiat  are 
they  in  treatment.  "  Twilight,"  by  Joseph  Knight,  is  power- 
ful and  interesting.  There  is  a  lowering  gray  sky,  with  a 
strip  of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Shadows  darken 
over  the  low  deep-green  moor-like  swell  of  the  ground,  and 
in  the  foreground  is  a  pool  illuminated  by  the  sky,  and 
overgrown  on  its. banks  by  low  bushes.  This  picture,  which 
is  painted  in  body  color,  is  solemn,  lonely,  and  full  of  senti- 
ment. Mr.  Boyce's  "  Bridewell"  is  admirably  rendered,  and 
a  capital  study  of  the  place.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson's  "Book 
Lore  "  is  rich  in  color.  The  low  crimson  dress  is  well  painted, 
the  color  is  rich,  and  the  composition  is  good  in  light  and 
dark.  Mr.  Thomas  Collier  sent  a  masterly  landscape  called 
"Arundel  Park,"  which  is  freely  and  vigorously'  rendered. 
Mr.  E.  X.  Johnson's  "The  Anxious  Mother"  is  delicate  in 
sentiment  and  eolor,  and  painted  with  much  care  and  re- 
finement. The  anxious  mother  is  a  hen,  which  is  much  dis- 
turbed because  the  lady  in  the  picture  has  taken  her  chicken 
from  her  and  holds  it  in  her  hand.  ^^  Notre  Dante  de  Brou- 
Baurg^^  by  Mr.  S.  Bead,  is  a  careful  and  effective  study  of 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral.  "The  Higher  Pool,"  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Fahey,  is  admirable  in  color,  tone,  and  composition. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  same  place  that  he  has  taken  for  his  oil 
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painting  "  He  Never  Came,''  and  is  even  stronger  than  that. 
The  picture  is  elBfective  in  its  light  and  dark,  and  the  sky  is 
particularly  good.  "The  Market  at  Toulon,"  by  Mr.  Birket 
Foster,  with  its  gay  flowers,  vegetables,  and  great  yellow 
umbrellas,  is  very  bright  in  color  and  clear  in  ti^eatment. 

"Derby  Day — Here  they  come!"  by  Mr.  C.  Green,  is  a 
very  clever  and  characteristic  representation  of  this  scene. 
The  eager  heads  and  earnest  action  of  the  crowd  that  are 
l)ressing  lorward  against  the  rope  to  catch  sight  of  the  com- 
ing horses  are  capitally  rendered.  Mr.  H.  Herkomer's 
"Woodcutters,"  which  represents  workmen  turning  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  they  have  felled,  is  admirable  in  its  action 
and  drawing,  and  very  pleasing  in  its  clear  gray  tones. 

Among  other  watercolors  which  may  be  noted  are  "The 
Guide,"  by  Sir  John  Gilbert ;  several  pleasing  pictures  by 
Mra.  Allingham,  "When  our  Gudeman's  Awa'"  by  G.  G. 
Ealbume,  and  a  clever  head  of  "  Saint  George  "  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Gregory,  "Sunday  Evening  in  Chelsea  Hospital  Gardens" 
by  Mr.  James  Macbeth,  and  E.  J.  Poynter's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Coiurtaiild. 

"  The  Death  of  the  Year,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  is  a  proces- 
sional picture  of  maidens  carrying  a  corpse,  which  is  pleasing 
and  stronger  in  color  thi^n  his  oils.  There  is  little  definite 
character  and  individuality  known  in  the  figures  or  faces : 
they  are  all  of  the  same  type,  and  have  a  family  likeness, 
as  if  they  were  sisters.  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
of  all  the  pictures  by  Mr.  B.Bume-Jones.  He  sent  two  water- 
colors,  representing  "Love  among  the  Buins"  and  "Love 
as  Wisdom."  The  first  represents  two  figures,  a  youth  and 
a  maiden,  seated  in  a  strange  place,  with  strange  fragments 
of  architecture  overgrown  with  ivy  and  thistles,  with  little 
regard  to  perspective  or  probability.  The  low  gateway,  tor 
instance,  has  no  just  relation  in  point  of  size  or  height  to 
the  figures,  and  all  parts  are  so  equally  emphasized  that  the 
total  effect  of  the  picture  is  flat.  "Love  as  Wisdom"  rep- 
resent^s  two  girls  in  red  and  brown  dresses  standing  erect 
and  half  embracing,  while  opposite  to  them  stands  a  third 
in  dark  blue,  who  is  apparently  addressing  them.  A  town  on 
a  hill  behind  forms  the  background.  The  picture  is  pleas- 
ing in  composition,  but  it  entirely  lacks  aerial  perspective, 
and  the  houses  of  the  distant  town  seem  to  adhere  to  the 
heads  of  the  figures.  Both  these  pictures  are  rich  in  color, 
and  in  "Love  among  the  Buins"  there  is  considerable  ex- 
pression of  languid  sadness.  But  both  are  rather  conceits 
than  subjects. 
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Mr.  Bame- Jones  has  attained  so  distinguished  a  reputa-  ekolakd. 
tioQ  in  England,  that  it  is  with  much  hesitation  that  we  ap-  Bume^one^ 
proached  with  criticism  pictures  which  have  received  higher 
[muegyric  from  his  friends  and  admirers  than  perhaps  was 
ever  before  bestowed  upon  the  works  of  any  living  painter. 
One  of  his  admirers  has  not  hesitated  publicly  in  his  writ* 
ings  to  say  that  he  is  the  greatest  artist  that  ever  lived.* 

*  XoTB. — Lest  I  may  be  sappoeed  to  exaggerate  the  statemeDta  of 
Mr.  Bume-JoDeti's  admirers,  I  cite  the  following  passages  from  ao  article 
in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  for  June,  1877,  by  Professor  Sydney  Col-    Prof.  Collin  in 
viUf  ou  the  Gruevenor  Gallery,  which  may  also  serve  as  a  correction  to  "Fortnightly Re^ 
my  own  view.    The  whole  article  is  worthy  of  pemsal,  as  indicating  the 
opinion  of  the  new  school  of  criticism  on  the  new  school  of  painting  in 
£o;(1and.    Language  can  scarcely  go  farther.    Professor  Colvin  speaks 
of  Mr.  Bnme-Junes  as  a  ''master  in  whose  inspiration  there  is  nothing 
fklteriog  or  ambiguous,  and  in  his  ideals  nothing  harsh  and  unlovely. 
The  genius  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones  will  on  these  walls  become  a  reality 
to  those  to  whom  hitherto  it  has  been  only  a  report."    Speaking  of 
the  ''Six  Days  of  Creation,''  he  says,  *'This  is  a  favorite  mediaeval  sub- 
ject for  the  opening  illustration  of  Chronicles,  and  occurs  in  some  schemes 
of  mosaic  and  other  church  decoration.    But  the  modem  work  is  no 
echo  of  any  old;  the  subject  has  been  redipped  in  the  colors  of  a  liv- 
ing spirit,  and  recast  in  the  furnace  of  a  great  imagination.    .    .    . 
Since  painting  was  an  art  it  is  probable  that  no  poetry  so  intensi  as 
tbiH,  no  invention  so  rich  and  unerringly  lovely,  was  ever  pressed  into 
form  and  color.    It  is  better  to  say  it  without  hesitation,  we  have  among 
08  a  genins,  a  poet  in  design  and  color,  whose  like  has  never  been  seen 
lief  ore.    To  an  almost  incredible  patience  and  multiplicity  of  work- 
manship, this  painting  joins  a  quite  inexpressible  felicity  and  loveli- 
Dess  of  pictorial  invention.    laoh  by  inch,  as  well  as  division  by  divis- 
ion, it  can  only  be  stndied  with  ever-increasing  wonder  and  delight." 
Just  as  a  bom  poet  and  inspired  singer  cannot  put  together  those  words 
that  have  not  the  soimd,  the  si>ell,  the  soul  of  poetry,  so  this  artist  can- 
not draw  a  ring  of  hair,  or  a  fold  of  drapery,  or  lay  the  tint  of  a  flower, 
or  a  feather,  or  a  shell,  but  the  drawing  has  a  charm  and  the  color  a 
preciousness  which  stirs  the  mind  with  the  spell  of  visible  poetry,  an 
enchantment  from  the  soul  of  things,  an  inexpressible  felicity  and 
loveliness," — *'precionsness  of  color,"  '*8oul  of  poetry,"  an  "incredible 
patience,"  "an  increasing  wonder  and  delight,"  "unerring  loveliness," 
"great  imagination." — After  such  praise  what  can  be  added — what  can 
be  said  of  those  whom  we  have  hitherto  held  to  be  great  masters  T    As  for 
those  who  do  not  agree  to  this  "  supreme"  gush  ("supreme"  is  the  word 
which  is  affected  now  by  a  certain  clique  of  critics,  and  we  wish  to  con- 
form to  this  "preciousness"  of  diction  for  the  moment),  and  who  dare 
to  criticise  even  the  drawing,  they  ore  told  that  their  criticisms  "can- 
not  be  made  with  any  show  of  reason  now,"  and  that  some  critics  of 
this  class  "  write  themselves  as  asses  and  puppies  before  the  world." 
Still  we  must  honestly  say  that  such  extravagant  laudation  is,  in  our 
liumble  opinion,  not  calculated  to  he  of  benefit  to  Mr.  Buriie- Jones,  who, 
whatever  be  his  talent,  has  still  something  to  learn,  nor  to  lead  with  it 
the  calm  judgment  even  of  his  best  friends  and  much  less  of  the  public. 
It  may  also  be  interesting  to  append  here  two  opposite  criticisms  of 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  critics  are  not  wanting  who,  admit- 
ting  his  great  talent,  protest  against  this  excessive  laudation 
as  injurious  not  only  to  art  but  to  the  artist,  by  confirming 
him  in  a  style,  both  of  subject  and  of  treatment,  which  in 
itself  is  not  the  highest,  and  which  threatens  to  degenerate 
into  mannerism,  and  to  lead  astray  into  vague  sentiment- 
ality those  who  follow  him.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumptuous if  we  venture  to  choose  a  neutral  ground,  and 
proceed  to  consider  his  methods  and  his  subjects. 

These  two  pictures,  as  well  as  his  "Beguiling  of  Merlin,^ 
which,  though  in  oil,  is  partially  aqiuirelle  in  its  technical 
treatment  and  effect,  have  been  declared  to  be  "among  his 
noblest  inspirations,"  and  it  will  be  no  injustice  to  judge  him 
by  them. 

Mr.  Bume-Jones  is  essentially  a  colorist,  and  in  the  two 
water-colors  he  has  amply  justified  his  high  reputation. 
They  are  rich  in  color,  and  harmonious  in  combination  of 
tints.  The  "  Beguiling  of  Merlin  by  Vivian  "  is  not,  however, 
at  all  entitled  to  the  same  praise.    It  is  monotonous  and 

— -      -  -  _ 

Bir.  Bome-JoDes's  latest  Y^orky  ^^Pygmaliou,''  as  indicating  the  opposite 
«T    t .?  "  *  ®  "  extremes  of  opinioui  taken  from  the  "London  Week"  of  May  24, 18T9: 

WC©K. 

*'TW0  WAYS  OF  SEEING  A  PICTURE. 

"Let  US  now  see  what  these  discordant  voices  have  to  say  about  Mr. 
Bume-Jooes^s  *  Pygmalion'  series.  The  following  criticisms  are  well 
worth  comparing  carefully : 


"Spectator." 
''Illuitrated 


*'  [Spectator.] 

**  *  No  description  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble can  convey  in  any  adequate  degree  the 
intense  beauty  of  thla  work.  As  in  all 
supreme  painting,  we  lose  sight  altogether 
of  the  artist  in  the  vision  he  has  created 
for  us,  and  it  needs  a  severe  effort  of  the 
mind  to  bring  itself  back  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  marvellous  skill  which  is  here 
displayed.  But  when  this  is  done  we 
hardly  know  upon  what  to  bestow  our 
greatest  admiration,  whether  upon  the 
soft  eflUlgcnco  of  light  in  which  the  pic- 
ture is  enveloped,  the  little  bit  of  azure 
sky  on  which  Venus  stands,  and  the  deli- 
cate iridescence  of  the  doves*  plumage ; 
on  the  stately  strength  of  divine  beauty 
and  power  in  her  figure,  the  clinging  de- 
pendence of  that  of  Galatea,  or  on  the  ex- 
pression of  tlio  living  statue,  which  is 
probably  the  most  wonderful  painting  of 
all— surprise,  Joy,  and  helplessness  strug- 
gling together  in  one  woman's  fiice.' 


''[lUtutratedNewt.] 

"  *  We  are  assured  that  in  those  pictures 
thero  are  latent  meanings  as  to  the  rise, 
growth,  and  fruition  of  "passion"  which 
associates  them  with  those  productions 
of  the  minor  poets  of  the  day,  which  forms 
the  " super8ensuous,'*or  rather,  weshould 
say,  the  ultra-sensual,  school — a  school 
which,  in  its  worst  development,  is  the 
morbid  outcome  of  weakly,  overwrought 
physique — which  every  man  who  respects 
his  manhood  and  every  woman  who  val- 
ues her  lienor  must  regard  with  disgust, 
and  would  destroy  everything  of  value  in 
the  national  character.  For  our  part,  wo 
see  merely  mawkish  sentiment,  not  "pas- 
sion," in  these  wan,  haggard  faces — these 
limp  languors,  this  hysterical  tension — 
together  with  modiasval  dilettanteism.  for 
there  is  nothing  whatever  of  Greek  spirit 
or  character  in  the  series.' 


"The  *Spe<jtator'  critic,  it  will  be  seen,  goes  nearly  into  hysterics;  the 
other  gentleman  is  affected  in  a  very  different  way.  We  must  say  that 
for  gush,  tears,  and  bosh  generally,  the  ^Spectator'  man  throws  aU  his 
fellow-lahorers  in  the  field  of  art  far  into  the  shade." 
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ineffective  in  color  and  without  perspective.  Merlin  is  repre- 
sented as  reclining  in  a  contorted  and  helpless  attitude,  with 
crossed  legs,  at  the  foot  of  some  tree  or  thorn  covered  with 
blossoms,  while  Yivian,  swaddled  in  an  extraordinary  dress, 
turns  her  back  upon  him,  twisting  her  head  round  over  her 
shoulder,  and  holding  before  her  in  both  hands  a  long  book, 
from  which  she  is  apparently  reciting  her  spell.  The  figures 
are  neither  of  them  well  drawn.  Each  is  at  least  ten  heads 
high,  and  Vivian,  from  her  feet  to  her  waist,  is  seven  heads. 
The  attitudes  are  singularly  constrained  and  graceless,  and 
inexpressive  of  the  subject,  and  Merlin  looks  rather  like  a 
feeble,  peevish  old  woman  than  the  master  magician  with 
all  the  arts  of  sorcery  at  his  command.  Without  the  titl6 
to  this  picture  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine  the  subject. 

The  objection  to  be  made  to  many  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones's 
works,  and  specially  to  these  most  recent  ones,  is  the  vague- 
ness of  the  theme }  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  his 
remarkable  talent  should  have  taken  the  direction  it  has 
toward  subjects  either  vaguely  ideal  or  languidly  effeminate, 
removed  from  the  best  sympathies  of  our  age,  or  the  highest 
requirements  of  art.  One  gets  a  little  tired  of  the  constant 
apotheosis  of  Venus  and  Love,  of  these  unwarlike  knights 
and  sentimental  ladies,  and  of  this  perpetual  repetition  of 
the  same  type  of  face.  Here,  forinstance,  are  three  pictures,  in 
dl  of  which,  both  male  and  female,  is  the  same  type  of  charac-. 
ter,  expression,  and  face ;  and  a  similar  peculiarity  may  be 
observed  in  all  his  later  works.  They  are  all  the  same  per- 
son, or  of  the  same  family,  with  the  same  prominent  chin, 
the  same  large  sickly  sad  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and  full  lips. 
Both  manly  and  womanly  vigor  is  wanting  to  all.  The  men 
are  not  virile ;  the  women  are  not  womanly  in  its  best  sense; 
but  a  certain  languidness,  effeminacy,  and  dreamy  senti- 
mentality, as  of  exhausted  passions,  almost  epicene  in  its 
character,  is  visible  in  all. 

It  is  not  because  we  do  not  recognize  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Bume- Jones  that  we  venture  thus  to  criticise  him.  He  has 
great  merits  to  counterpoise  his  defects;  but  we  would  gladly 
see  his  genius  engaged  in  sturdier  struggle  with  more  vig- 
orous subjects  and  themes  of  greater  power. 

Revived  Medicevalism. 

And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  school  or  rather  clique    Mediievaiism. 
of  art  which  has  lately  grown  up  in  England,  and  in  which 
some  of  the  most  noted  names  are  enrolled.    Admitting  at 
once  the  ability  of  these  artists,  we  cannot  the  less  regret 
the  influence  they  are  exciting.    Desiring  to  lift  art  to  a  more 
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^^^^^'  imaginative  height,  out  of  the  commonplace  of  life,  the^^  have 
carried  it  beyond  its  legitimate  domain  into  the  vague  and  un- 
real, and  sought  to  obtain  notice  by  eccentricity  and  medise- 
valism.  In  their  protest  against  the  lower  school  of  mere 
genrej  they  have  sought  to  renovate  art  by  recurrence  to 
BocoTTenoe  to  earlier  methods  and  simpler  schools.  Feeling,  through  the 
e^riy  Italian  q^g jq|j  awkwarducss,  ndivetdj  and  rigidity  of  the  early  Italian 

period,  a  purity  and  sweetness  of  sentiment  art  hath  since 
lost,  they  have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  these  to  be 
inseparable  conditions  of  their  charm,  and  have  wilfully 
assumed  their  technical  limitations  and  deficiencies.  The 
sentiment  they  seek  is  modem,  but  the  manner  is  in  imitation 
of  the  early  Italian  masters.  New  wine  is  i)oured  into  old 
bottles.  Their  pictures  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  new 
and  the  memory  of  the  old.  Scorning  Guido  and  the  Caracci, 
and  scarcely  accepting  even  EaffaeUe,  they  prostrate  them- 
selves before  their  predecessors,  expecting  by  imitations  of 
their  defects  to  attain  their  excellences.  For  instance,  ^^  Love 
as  Wisdom"  is  a  reminiscence  of  early  Italy  in  comx)osition 
and  character.  Its  inspiration  is  from  the  early  Italian  poets 
in  sentiment,  and  of  the  early  painters  in  composition.  So 
also  the  "  Benaissance  of  Venus,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  is 
plainly  inspired  by  a  picture  of  Botticelli's  in  the  Uffizi, 
at  Florence,  and  in  "  On  the  Banks  of  the  Styx,"  by  Mr. 
B.  Spencer  Stanhope,  the  same  early,  dry  manner  is  imi- 
tated. I  only  refer  here  to  some  of  those  examples  found  in 
this  Exposition,  but  the  list  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  if  it 
were  proper  to  cite  other  names  and  works  outside  the  Expo- 
sition. In  these  works,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  genius 
of  the  artist  has  been  fettered ;  that  his  intention  is  willful ; 
imitatedquaiiit.that  his  method  is  not  spontaneous.  The  quaintness,  rigid- 
^i^Mohannity,  cvcu  the  bad  drawing,  of  the  early  Italian  school  is  imi- 
Stt^hoS!^  ^^'  tated,  but  the  unaffected  charm  is  lost.    There  is  a  touch  of 

affectation  which  ruins  all.  So  strong  is  the  protest  against 
beauty,  through  fear  of  prettiness,  that  the  ugly  and  awk- 
ward is  sought,  as  it  w  ould  seem,  with  intention. 

Another  defect  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  English  work  is 
Literainess.  litcralncss.  The  artist  is  not  a  co-worker  with  nature,  but 
her  drudge  and  slave.  He  is  so  afraid  not  to  be  truthful 
that  he  copies  the  accidents  and  defects  of  nature  as  well 
as  all  its  unimportant  details  with  a  fatal  subjection.  This 
is  specially  observable  in  some  of  the  landscapes,  in  which 
the  parts  often  are  overemphasized  to  the  destruction  of 
the  main  effect.  They  look  like  timid  and  labored  studies 
by  a  student,  not  free  and  plastic  interpretations  of  a  mas- 
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ter.  Mr.  Buskin  has  so  loudly  and  emphatically  preached 
the  gospel  of  detail  and  imitation  of  nature  that  his  fol- 
lowers are  afraid  to  omit  anything,  and  there  is  little  dis- 
tinction in  the  work  between  the  common  and  the  poetic. 
The  opposite  defect  of  slovenliness  and  meanness  of  exe- 
cution is  also  frequently  seen,  and  there  is  a  strange  oscilla- 
tion between  overdoing  and  carelessness — ^between  doing  ^l^ralem^M? 
too  much  and  doing  too  little.  In  fact  what  the  English 
school  most  lacks  is  a  decided  style  and  training,  a  cer- 
tain hand,  a  command  of  material,  and  precision  in  draw- 
ing. Much  of  their  work  has,  therefore  a  groping  charac- 
ter, with  no  definite  and  absolute  intention.  They  are 
happy  ideas,  half  expressed,  and  a  constant  tendency  to 
sentimentality. 

In  the  poetic  and  ideal  school  of  English  art  the  themes  subjects  for 
are  at  times  subjects  rather  for  poems  than  for  pictures. SuApictaros. ^' 
They  do  not  clearly  express  their  meaning,  but  need  a 
raning  commentary  of  explanation.  Sermoni  propriora  is 
their  pet  motto.  "Love  as  Wisdom,'^  for  instance,  might 
apparently  make  a  pleasing  poem  in  the  early  Italian  man- 
ner, but  as  a  picture  it  scarcely  explains  itself.  So  much  is 
this  felt  in  England,  that  great  pains  and  ingenuity  are  ex- 
pended on  the  titles  of  the  pictures.  These  are  often  lar 
more  suggestive  than  the  pictures  themselves.  Suppose 
"Love  as  Wisdom,'^  or  "Love  Among  the  Euins,"  had  no 
name,  could  one  easily  divine  what  was  the  precise  inten- 
tion of  the  artist  f    Nay,  can  one,  as  it  is  f 


Between  these  and  the  school  of  anecdote,  genrcj  and  omn, 
fiuniliar  life,  the  gap  is  great.  "Love  as  Wisdom^  and 
"The  Eailway  Station,'^  by  Mr.  Frith,  represent  the  ex- 
tremes of  different  styles.  In  the  familiar  school  of  England 
of  common  life  there  is  often  a  triviality  and  sentimentality 
of  commonplace  which  is  disappointing.  The  themes  are  TriTiaitbemcs. 
often  not  worthy  of  the  cleverness  which  is  displayed,  and 
the  execution,  so  fiir  as  technique  is  concerned,  is  insufficient 
to  give  an  interest  of  itself  to  the  pictures.  In  these  respects 
the  superiority  of  execution  in  France  is  very  striking. 
There  are  no  oil  pictures  in  England  which  are  rendered 
with  the  skill  which,  for  instance,  is  to  be  observed  in 
Worms,  Meissonier,  G^^rdme,  Leloir,  or  indeed  of  any  of 
the  chief  painters  of  such  subjects  in  France.  The  humoi 
is  often  a  little  exaggerated,  the  sentiment  a  little  fiat,  and 
the  painting  weak.  At  times  the  real  poetic  sentiment  is 
reached,  as  in  the  water-colors  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  at  times 
troe  pathos  is  expressed ;  but  generally  speaking  there  is  a 
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EwoLAND.     want  of  freshness  and  energy  of  conception,  and  firmne«8 
of  drawihii:. 
Hutorieai. HistoHcal  Paintings. 

In  the  higher  branches  of  History,  the  eight  pictures  in 
thU  Exposition,  witli  all  their  clevorner.s  and  talent  in  gen- 
eral, lack  power  and  firmness  of  conception  as  well  as 
i£ore  scenic  strength  of  cxccation.  They  are  more  sc>enic  than  real;  the 
>an raa  heart  of  the  mystery  is  not  plucked ;  they  do  not  interest; 

they  do  not  excite  the  spectator.    They  want  reality.    In 
Roferonce  tothis  conncction  I  would  refer  to  the  admirable  essay  of 
iiway.  Charles  Lamb   "On  the  Want  of  Imagination  in  Modem 

Works  of  Art,''  as  clearly  showing  what  is  needed  in  a  great 
historical  painting. 


nhoTTs 
Eainestncss, 
Parity, 
Propriety. 


But  to  pass  firom  general  considerations  to  particular  in- 
stances, there  were  many  works  in  the  English  department 
which  deserve  high  praise,  and  constitute  exceptions  to  the 
general  statement  we  have  made.  One  observation  is  to  be 
English  art  strongly  emphasized,  and  that  is  that,  with  all  its  short- 
comings, earnestness  of  purpose,  purity  of  vheme,  and  pro 
priety  of  thought  and  feeling  are  always  to  be  seen  in  Eng- 
lish art.  There  are  no  indecencies,  no  doubtful  innuendoes, 
no  displays  of  mere  nudity,  no  violence  ard  brutality  of 
subject  and  treatment,  such  as  deform  the  French  school, 
and  but  little  mere  bric'd,'bra<:  work,  with  no  soul  and  noth- 
ing but  the  body  of  technique — all  is  serious  or  quiet,  at  least 
in  its  intention,  and  there  are  frequently  a  naturalness,  sweet- 
ness, simplicity,  and  refinement  of  feeling  which  make  up 
for  manj"  deficiencies.  The  English  school  in  various  and 
perhaps  blind  ways  is  feeling  its  way,  but  it  is  animated 
with  high  and  pure  purpose.  It  does  not  prostitute  itself 
to  low  and  unworthy  aims.  This  it  is  which  marked  espe- 
cially all  the  departmenc  of  English  art  at  this  Exposition, 
and  made  a  strong  impression  on  artists  of  every  country. 

Among  the  most  charming  pictures  in  this  department  was 
"  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers, "  by  Mr.  P.  R.  ]Morris,  which 
is  a  little  idyllic  poem,  full  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  and 
very  delicate  and  pure  in  color.  The  sun  has  set,  but  the 
light  is  still  bright  in  the  sky,  and  the  trees  and  landscape 
in  the  middle  distance  rise  dark  against  it.  The  old  reaper 
with  his  scythe  on  his  shoulder  is  going  home,  and  five  little 
girls,  who  have  come  out  to  meet  him,  are  dancing  around 
him,  gay  and  flower-like.  He  is  walkiug  toward  the  sunset, 
and  his  face  is  illuminated  with  the  coy  light.  So,  too,  are 
the  fEtces  of  the  children  whose  backs  are  turned  to  the 
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light.    How  their  faces  are  illuminated,  or  why  they  cast  no 
shadows,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  no  matter,  the  picture  is 
charming  and  truly  i)oetic.    Another  of  Mr.  Morris's  pic- 
tures represents  four  mowers  working  in  a  field  of  grain. 
The  action  of  the  figures  is  well  expressed,  and  the  drawing 
and  color  good.    They  are  earnestly  at  work,  unconscious 
that  we  are  looking  at  them.    There  is  less  poetic  feeling, 
perhaps,  in  this  than  in  the  other  picture,  but  the  subject  is 
well  felt  and  rendered,  and  it  is  a  serious  and  admirable 
work.  Both  of  these  pictures  are  under  glass,  and  one  needs 
to  examine  them  closely  to  assure  one's  self  that  they  are  not 
aquarelles. 

3Ir.  Holl  sent  two  pictures,  both  of  decided  merit,  "The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,"  which  is  cleverly 
composed  and  interesting,  and  "Leaving  Home."     Here 
there  is  character,  firm  drawing,  and  truth  of  movement 
and  expression.    The  scene  is  in  the  waiting-room  of  the 
third  class,  at  a  railway  station,  and  represents  the  leave- 
taking  of  a  young  soldier  who  is  lea\ing  his  home.    It  is 
simply  rendered  and  without  affectation.    The  group,  con- 
sisting of  mother,  father,  and  sister,  is  seated  along  a  bench, 
and  the  figure  of  the  old  father  in  especial  is  admirable  in 
every  way  for  color,  drawing,  and  character.    The  sincerity 
and  clear  intention  of  the  artist,  and  his  ability  to  depict 
what  he  means,  make  this  an  exceptional  picture.    There 
is  nothing  mawkish  in  the  sentiment,  or  slipshod  in  the  exe- 
cution, and  there  are  strong  values  of  darks,  which  is  rare  in 
an  English  picture.    Unfortunately  it  is  under  glass,  which 
gives  it  somewhat  the  effect  of  an  aquarelle j  and  disturbs  the 
eye.    Why  the  English  have  this  practice  of  covering  their 
oil  pictures  with  glass,  it  is  difficult  to  see.    The  effect  is 
injured,  and  there  is  no  apparent  necessity  for  the  practice. 
"Toilers  of  the  Field,"  by  Mr.  J.  Aumonier,  is  a  very  pleas- 
ing picture,  well  composed,  and  agreeable  in  sentiment  and 
general  sunny  tone.    One  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  so 
aquarelle  in  treatment,  that  the  figures  are  so  thin  and  even 
in  tone,  and  that  the  shadows  are  so  faint.    At  this  hour 
the  long  shadows  constitute  an  essential  feature  and  senti- 
ment of  the  scene.    A  little  more  enforcement  would  have 
made  this  picture  quite  charming ;  as  it  is,  the  figures  are  a 
little  too  transparent,  and  do  not  come  off  from  the  ground. 
But,  despite  this,  the  picture  is  full  of  feeling  and  sentiment. 
"Applicants  for  Admission  to  a  Casual  Ward,"  by, Mr. 
Luke  Filde^,  is  a  composition  of  great  talent,  full  of  dramatic    Luke  Fiidet. 
character  and  feeling,  and  without  afiectation  or  grimace. 
It  is  a  little  gloomy  and  mouotov^s  in  tone  and  color,  and 
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and  pathetic  picture,  don^  with  great  directness  and  steadi- 
ness of  purpose. 

H.Tkomer.  "  The  Last  Muster,"  by  Mr.  H.  Herkomer,  deserv^ed  the 

medal  of  honor  which  was  conferred  upon  it.  It  is  a  remark- 
able picture,  representing  a  Sunday  service  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  with  all  the  veterans  seated  on 
their  benches  and  the  tattered  banners  hanging  over  head. 
This  picture,  which  is  really  a  picture  of  portraits,  is  painted 
with  great  vigor,  honesty,  and  solidity  of  impasto;  but  be- 
yond this  it  shows  a  quiet  dramatic  sense,  and  a  simplicity 
and  truth  of  individual  character  such  as  is  rarely  seen. 
The  two  principal  figures  are  particularly  admirable  in  truth 
of  action  and  expression.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Herkomer's  other 
oil  paintnig,  "  After  the  Toil  of  the  Day,"  looks  very  washy 
and  aquarelle  in  manner,  and  is  far  behind  it  in  character  and 
vigor,  though  it  is  a  pleasing  picture. 
The  only  other  medal  of  honor  which  wa«  given  to  Eng- 

Miiiuia  land  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Millais.    He  was  admirably  repre- 

sented by  no  less  than  ten  of  his  principal  i)ictures,  of  which 
five  were  portraits,  two  landscai)es,  and  three  subject  pic- 
tures. These  pictures  have  been  repeatedly  exhibited,  and 
are  already  so  well  known  that  they  scarcely  need  to  be 
described.  Of  his  portraits,  that  of  "  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim" 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  it  is  spirited  and  well  paint<*d,  though 
a  little  careless  in  the  execution  of  all  but  the  head,  and 
has  the  great  merit  of  a  very  strong  resemblance.  The 
portrait  of  the  "  Duke  of  Westminster  "  in  his  hunting  dress 
is  also  an  admirable  portrait,  simple,  direct,  and  true  to  life ; 
but  still  better  than  this  is  "  The  Gambler's  Wife,^  which, 
notwithstanding  its  title,  is  plainly  a  portrait,  and  only  a 
l)ortrait.  The  head  on  this  picture  is  charmingly  rendered 
with  great  delicacy  of  color  and  feeling,  and  care  in  execu- 
tion. Indeed,  of  all  Mr.  Millais'  works  in  the  Exposition 
this  is  the  most  sincere  and  happy,  as  far  as  the  head  goes. 
But  the  fichu  on  her  neck  is  too  careless — it  means  nothing. 
Mr.  Millais  has  (luite  changed  his  whole  style  since  those  early 
works  which  first  won  him  his  high  reputation,  and  which 
were  chanictmzed  by  fastidious  and  minute  elaboration. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  his  style  is  free,  and  at  times  quite 
too  free  and  careless,  and  he  often  contents  himself  with 
merely  suggesting  in  the  sketchiest  manner  what,  with  the 
l)ressure  of  his  engagements,  he  has  no  time  to  work  out. 
There,  perhaps,  might  be  a  happy  mean  between  these  two 
manners,  and  there  is  at  times  an  indication  of  altogether 
too  much  hurrv  in  his  work.    In  the  portraits  of  his  three 
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ehildren,  for  instance,  the  dresses  are  mere  vague  smudges      gNOLAnp. 
of  white,  with  no  anatomy  in  the  folds  and  no  texture.    The  Muiais. 
dresses  also  of  the  "Three  Sisters"  are  very  careless,  and 
ail  the  same  pattern  and  color,  while  the  background  of 
flowers  is  a  mere  sketch.    This  reckless  splashing  on  of  inci- 
dental parts  is  a  characteristic  of  English  portraits.    If  an 
artist  draws  anything  it  ought,  at  least  as  far  as  it  goes, 
however  unfinished,  to  have  a  determinate  form  and  mean- 
ing, and  not  to  be,  as  it  too  often  is,  a  mere  scribble,  and 
Mr.  Millais  is  too  clever  an  artist  and  too  capable  an  exec- 
utant to  allow  himself  to  slur  over  accessories  in  this  hur- 
ried way.    "The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,"  clever  as  in  some 
respects  it  is,  has  on  the  whole  something  a  little  grotesque 
in  it.    The  tones  of  the  red  costume  are  too  voyant    The 
face  is  dabbled  and  spotty  in  execution,  and  the  general 
effect  is  of  a  huge  water-color. 

The  two  landscax>es,  one  representing  "Chill  October," 
and  the  other  "  O'er  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,"  which  is  a 
view  of  the  Scottish  moors,  are  so  well  known  that  they 
scarcely  need  to  be  described.  In  sentiment  and  general 
tone  the  "Chill  October"  i»  the  best,  and  narrowly  misses 
being  a  remarkable  picture.  But  here  is  the  same  careless- 
ness of  parts,  the  same  want  of  real  love  for  the  thing  rep- 
resented, the  same  huny  of  execution.  The  background 
and  distance  are  scarcely  even  sketched  in,  as  if  the  artist 
had  got  tired  of  his  work  before  completing  it.  The  fore- 
ground is  scratched  in  loosely ;  the  roots  of  the  trees  are 
scarcely  drawn  at  all.  The  only  part  which  is  really  painted 
is  the  middle  distance,  with  its  dark  trees  bending  to  the 
stress  of  the  wind  and  its  chill  gleamy  water,  and  these  are 
so  admirably  rendered  and  so  good  in  character  that  they 
hold  the  whole  picture  together  and  cover  the  deficiencies  of 
the  rest.  In  the  Scotch  landscape,  as  in  "Chill  October," 
the  main  dark  is  in  the  middle  ground,  drawing  the  pictures 
into  two  parts,  and  the  foregrounds  are  comparatively  weak 
and  unsatisfiictory.  Here  there  is  much  and  careful  study; 
the  execution  is  free  and  the  color  good,  but  it  lacks  the 
sentiment  that  animates  the  "Chill  October,"  and  is  not  so 
happy  in  its  expression  of  feeling,  though  it  is  more  care- 
fully painted.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  objected  that  in  the  dis- 
tance there  is  too  much  insistance  of  particulars  which 
could  scarcely  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  little  effect 
of  ckiaro'oscuro. 

The  subject  pictures  by  Mr.  Millais  are  two  in  number, 
"The  Northwest  Passage"  and  "Yes  or  No."  The  latter 
is  essentially  portrait.    The  former,  a  girl  seated  at  the  feet 
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of  ber  father,  an  old  sailor,  and  reading  from  a  book,  to 
which  he  is  attentively  listening.  The  character  and  expres- 
sion of  the  sailor,  who  clasps  his  daughter's  hand,  is  admira- 
ble, the  incident  is  interesting,  and  the  story  well  told. 

Mr.  Millais'  reputation  is  so  established  and  his  talent  so 
decided  that  he  can  well  afford  to  be  criticised.  Had  his 
influence  and  position  been  less  we  should  not  have  dwelt 
upon  his  shortcomings,  which  are  chiefly  the  result  of 
hurry  and  carelessness  and  want  of  real  love  for  his  work. 
Art  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  demands  devotion  and  ear- 
nestness. She  is  not  satisfied  with  a  careless  nod  even  from 
so  masterly  a  workman  as  Mr.  Millais. 

Mr.  G-.  F.  Watts  sent  a  number  of  interesting  portraits 
of  "Eobert  Browning,''  "Herr  Joachim,"  "General  Lau- 
rence," "P.  H.  Calderon,"  "The  Duke  of  Cleveland,"  and 
"  Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham."  Of  these  the  best  is  the 
full-length  of  Mrs.  Wyndham,  which  has  much  dignity  and 
breadth  of  style  and  character.  Mr.  Watts's  genius,  how- 
ever, has  a  larger  scope  in  his  ideal  subjects,  of  which  he  sends 
us  but  two  specimens,  in  his  "Pallas,  Juno,  and  Venus," 
and  his  "Love  and  Death;"  of  these  the  more  carefully 
painted  is  the  former,  which  is  simple  and  unaffected,  and, 
though  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  clearness  of  color  and 
exactness  of  drawing  from  the  nude,  has  no  taint  of  the 
model,  and  is  conceived  in  a  true  spirit.  There  is  something 
large  in  the  conception  of  Death,  and  the  head  of  Love  is 
expressive  in  action  and  feeling ;  but  his  figure  is  sadly  out 
of  drawing  and  strange  in  color.  There  is  in  these  pictures, 
however,  a  lilY  of  spirit  and  feeling. 

!Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter  sent  three  pictures,  "  The  Catapult," 
"Proserpine,"  and  "" Israel  in  Egypt."  There  is  much  that 
is  refineil  in  sentiment  and  conception  in  the  "  Proserpine" 
gathering  flowers,  her  figure  showing  through  the  half-trans- 
IKirent  ilniix^ry  in  which  she  is  robed.  Both  the  other  pic- 
tures are  more  ambitious  in  character  and  design,  show 
great  study  and  research,  and  are  interesting  and  spirited. 
The  *•  Israel  in  Egypt**  represents  the  Israelites  dragging  a 
colossal  figure  through  the  burning  noon  of  Egypt.  The 
great  mass  of  figures  are  well  drawn  and  appropriate  in 
action,  the  costumes  are  carefully  studied,  and  nothing  has 
lH?en  slighted.  What  is  to  be  objectetl  is  that  the  values  of 
all  imrts  are  t(H>  equal  in  color  and  c/tNiro-o^rcMro,  so  that  the 
interest  is  too  widely  distributed,  and  not  sufficiently  con- 
centniteil  on  any  main  incident.  In  conseiiuenee  the  pic- 
tun>  has  a  certain  thinness  and  flatness  of  effect.    **  The 
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Catapult"  is  more  concentrated  and  more  powerful,  and      gyoLANP. 
rery  clever  in  action  and  design,  thoagh  a  little  dull  in  color. 

^^Bongh  Weather  in  the  Mediterranean,"  by  Mr.  Henry    h.  Mooro. 
Moore,  is  a  very  careful  study  of  mid-ocean.    The  heaving 
waves  are  full  of  life  and  movement,  and  the  intense  blue 
tones  very  true  to  nature. 

Mr.  Brett^s  two  pictures  of  "  Spires  and  Steeples  of  the   Brett 
Channel  Islands,"  and  "  Mount's  Bay,  Cornwall,"  arc  immense 
birds-eye  views  of  the  sea  and  coast  in  broad  sunlight, 
crowded  with  detail,  and  studied  with  exceeding  pains  and 
labor.    Indeed,  it  is  a  painfully  careful  study,  and  despite 
the  talent  it  displays  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  work, 
ooe  cannot  but  feel  that  the  labor  is  in  the  wrong  direction, 
and  that  the  artist  has  been  mastered  by  his  subject,  and 
rendered  sabservieut  to  the  facts.    There  is  no  reserve  any- 
where; everything  glitters  with  excess  of  light;  every  bit  is 
of  equal  value,  and  insists  upon  forcing  itself  on  the  atten- 
tion.   The  minute  is  over-emphasized',  as  if  the  artist  had 
been  afraid  to  have  anything  unreported,  however  unnecea- 
saiy,  and  the  result  is  fatiguing. 

Mr.  Albert  Moore's  two  little  pictures  of  "  Beads, "  and  a.  mooto. 
"The  Palm  Fan. "  which  in  the  catalogue  are  called  "  har- 
monies in  blue  and  gold,"  have  little  theme  or  character, 
bat  they  are  well  drawn,  delicate,  unaffected,  and  graceful, 
though  a  little  pale  and  chalky  in  color.  They  are  of  the 
young  school  of  England — with  which  novelty  is  often  a 
synonym  of  excellence.  These  two  pictures  were  too  pale 
and  weak  to  produce  much  eftect  in  the  Exposition,  but  they 
would  be  charming  in  a  little  boudoir. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Macbeth  sent  two  pictures,  a  "  Lincolnshire  Macbeth. 
Grang, "  and  "  Potato  Harvest  in  the  Feus."  The  first  repre- 
sents a  gang  of  workmen  and  women  roused  to  labor  at  day- 
break. It  is  well  composed  and  painted,  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  action  and  spirit  and  vigor  of  character.  It  is  a 
little  monotonous  from  its  want  of  contrast  in  light  and  dark, 
and  the  &oes  have  that  peculiar  lantern-like  illumination 
which  is  characteristic  of  so  many  pictures  in  the  English 
department,  but  it  is  an  interesting  picture.  In  light  and 
dark,  and  in  technique^tha  "  Potato  Gatherers"  is  much  more 
vigorous,  and,  indeed,  in  these  qualities  it  is  one  of  the  most 
strikin;r  pictures  in  the  English  department.  It  is  firmly 
and  forcibly  painted,  well  composed,  and  solidly  laid  in. 
The  sky  is  good,  and  the  massed  figures  come  up  strongly 
against  it. 

Miss  Thompson  (now  ^Irs.  Butler)  sent  a  picture  repro-   Mn».Bnticr.n.o 
senting  "The Return  from  Inkermann,"  in  which  we  confess,  '"'*'"'»>»"" 
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after  all  the  great  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  npon 
this  lady's  work,  to  have  been  disappointed.  The  drawing 
is  studied.  There  is  character  undoubtedly  in  some  of  the 
groui  s,  but  the  figures  are  somewhat  confusedly  massed 
together,  and  there  is  a  certain  want  of  that  virile  strength 
and  enforcement  which  is  demanded  in  such  a  subject.  The 
color  is  dull  and  smudgy^  and  of  a  uniform  tint  throughout. 
After  the  pictures  of  a  similar  class  in  France  it  has  rather 
a  tame  effect.  But  there  is  undoubted  talent  in  it,  and  as 
the  work  of  a  woman  it  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Spencer  StanhoiK)  is  a  follower  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones, 
and  his  ^^  On  the  Banks  of  the  Styx,  ^  is  an  effort  in  the  same 
early  Italian  direction,  though  with  inferior  talent.  In  color 
it  is  washy,  thin,  and  ineffective,  and  the  figures  are  very 
long,  lean,  and  queer.  The  subject  is  i)oetic,  and  with  dif 
ferent  treatment  might  have  been  made  interestuig  and 
pathetic;  jut  as  it  is,  it  is  only  attected  and  eccentric,  and 
willfully  wrong.  ^' Us  9ont  joliment  maigres^^  was  the  com- 
ment of  a  French  woman  that  reached  my  ears  as  I  was 
looking  at  it. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Brewtnell  is  of  the  same  following,  and  his 
'*  Sleeping  Beauty"  has  the  same  quality  of  queemess. 
The  young  Prince  especially  is  very  peculiar  in  attitude 
and  drawing.  Originality  seems  in  this  class  of  pictures  to 
be  confounded  with  odditv  and  awkwanlness. 
sirj.  Gflbert.  Amoug  the  historical  paintings,  those  of  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert are  among  the  most  ambitious,  though,  perhaps,  not 
the  best  of  his  efforts.  They  represent  "The  Doge  and 
Senators  of  Venice  in  Council,^  *' Richard  II  resigning  his 
Crown  to  Bolingbroke,"  ^•The  Arrest  of  Hastings,"  and 
"Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Leicester  Abbey."  There  is  in  the 
treatment  of  these  subjects  a  certain  academic  character  of 
composition  and  action,  the  color  is  hard  and  royantjUnd  the 
drawings  far  from  good.  '"Serf  Emancipation,"  by  Mr. 
Armitage,  represents  an  Anglo-Saxon  noble  on  his  death- 
bed, surrounded  by  his  family  and  fric^nds  on  one  side,  while 
op])osite  stand  a  group  of  serfs,  some  kneeling  and  some 
standing,  to  whom  he  is  giving  their  freedom.  The  picture  is 
a  little  academic,  though  well  composed,  but  it  is  monotonous 
in  color  and  tone,  and  there  is  little  s;ilience  in  character 
and  expression.  Mr.  P.  H.  Calderon  sent  seven  pictures. 
** Constance,"  •* Victory,''  *•  Margaret,"  "On  her  Way  to 
the  Throne,"  "Catharine  of  Lomiine,"  ^'Sighing  his  Soul 
into  his  Lady's  Face,"  and  "Home  they  brought  her  War- 
rior dead."  "On  the  way  to  the  Throne"  is  good  in 
character  and  comiKXsition  and  is  delicate  in  color,  but  it 
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is  in  the  pare  water-color  style,  and  it  would  easily  pass^ 
at  a  little  dist^uice  for  an  aquarelle.    The  ^^  Catherine  of 
Lorraine  nrging  Jacques  Clement  to  assassinate  Henry 
in,''  is  clover,  but  exaggerated,  and  the  color,  particularly 
in  the  background,  not  happy.   "  The  Last  Touch  "  is  a  very    oaidcron. 
clever  bit  of  comedy  and  humor,  without  exaggeration  and 
splendidly  rendered.    ''Home  they  brought  her  Warrior 
dead"  is  by  far  the  best  of  his  pictures  here.    It  is  strongly 
painted  and  clearly  felt.    The  textures  are  well  given,  par- 
ticularly the  curtain  and  the  yellowish  white  and  satin 
coverlid.    There  is  pathos,  too,  and  simple  unexaggerated 
strength  of  feeling,  and  it  is  altogether  an  interesting  and 
effective  picture.    And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  want 
of  feeling  and  study  of  draperies  and  textures  and  quali- 
ties of  stuffs  which  is  ordinairly  seen  in  the  English  work. 
The  anatomies  of  drapery  and  the  peculiarities  of  different 
textures  are  little  studied.    The  execution  is  not  onlv  care- 
less,  but  unintelligent.  The  folds  and  breaks  are  not  under- 
stood and  imitated,  but  merely  blotted  in  with  a  vague,  un- 
certain touch,  and  uniformly  treated  as  if  they  were  unim- 
portant accessories.    The  picture  by  Mr.  Calderon  is  known 
as  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.    Here  you 
see  what  the  stuff  is,  and  you  feel  that  the  artist  has  repre- 
sented it  con  amove.    Mr.  Millais  sins  greatly  in  this  respect, 
as  we  have  already  said.    His  draperies  and  textures  are  the 
least  good  parts  of  his  pictures,  and  he  seems  not  to  feel 
their  value  and  beauty.    In  this  respect,  the  English  might 
well  take  a  lesson  from  the  French,  whose  draperies  and  text- 
ures are  studied  with  great  care.      It  is  vexatious  to  see  in 
the  English  work  dresses  vaguely  rubbed  in  in  color,  with 
here  and  there  an  indeterminate  and  inexpressive  streak  of 
dark  to  break  the  surface.    There  is  one  kind  of  execution 
which  although  it  does  not  insist  on  details  or  become  nig- 
gled in  execution,  is  broad,  decisive,  true,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
This  is  the  free  manner  of  a  master's  work,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  knowledge.    There  is  another,  in  which  the  English 
school  indulges,  that  is  ifidecisive  and  careless,  and  which 
strives  to  mask  its  ignorance  or  carelessness  by  sloppy  inex- 
pressive touches  under  the  pretense  of  freedom  of  style. 

Another  exception  to  this  general  characteristic  is  to  be  sirF.  Leighton. 
seen  in  the  exquisitely  felt  and  carefully  studied  draperies 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "  Music  Lesson."  This  picture 
has  great  refinement  of  sentiment  and  composition,  and, 
though  a  little  over-labored  in  the  execution,  and  with,  per- 
haps, a  touch  of  l\xQ  precieuae  in  the  almost  enameled  flesh,  , 
is,  as  a  whole,  charming.    There  is  great  harmony  in  the 
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general  tints  and  great  tenderness  of  feeling.  Sii'  Frederick's 
portrait  of  *'  Captain  Burton"  is,  on  the  contrary,  masterly 
in  execution  and  strong  in  impastOy  and  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  best  portraits  here.  We  regret  to  say  that  his  more 
ambitious  attempt  to  represent  "Elijah"  ministered  to  by 
the  angel,  does  not  show  the  same  vigor.  It  is  not  happy 
as  a  composition,  and  it  is  weak  in  execution.  The  angel 
is  graceful,  but  the  picture  la<;ks  that  solemnity  and  seri- 
ousness of  character  that  the  subject  demands.  There  are 
in  all  Mr.  Leighton's  works  earnestness  and  faithfulness  of 
study",  but  powerful  subjects  like  the  Elijah  are  less  in  har- 
mony with  his  genius  than  that  of  a  more  idyllic,  romantic, 
and  poetic  type. 

Mr.  V.  Prinsep  sent  three  pictures,  "Reading  ^Sir 
Charles  Graniison,'"  "The  Linen  Gatherers,"  and  "A  Bi- 
entotP  "The  Linen  Gatherers"  represents  a  scene  on  the 
Devonshire  cliffs,  with  English  girls  coming  down  a  slope 
carrying  home  the  linen  that  has  been  bleaching  in  the  sun. 
In  this  picture,  though  it  represents  a  scene  in  the  open  air 
towards  evening,  witih  full  light,  not  a  single  figure  casts  a 
shadow,  while  all  the  faces  coming  toward  the  spectator,  and 
with  the  light  of  sky  behind  them,  are  self-illuminated  like 
lanterns.  There  is  no  feeling  of  distance  or  perspective,  all 
the  figures  are  of  equal  value  and  distinctness  in  one  monot- 
onous tint,  and  there  is  no  light  and  dark.  There  is  the 
same  monotony  of  tint  and  value,  the  same  absence  of 
shadow,  and  the  same  thinness  of  execution  in  both  the 
other  pictures,  which  are  essentially  genre. 

This  even,  flat  monotony  and  absence  of  shadows  and 
self-illumination  are  singular  peculiarities  of  most  of  the 
English  pictures.  For  instance,  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames's  "The 
Last  Bit  of  Gossip"  represents  a  scene  in  the  open  street  of 
Bath,  with  two  persons  meeting  in  Sedan  chairs,  the  tops  of 
which  are  raised  while  their  occupants  look  out  and  chat 
together.  The  incident  is  amusing,  there  is  a  pretty  arrange- 
ment of  color,  and  there  is  character,  but  the  whole  picture 
is  flat,  as  if  it  were  printed  in  cretonne^  the  tones  are  all  even, 
and  nothing  casts  a  shadow.  There  is  no  distance,  no  tone, 
no  disengagement  of  one  thing  from  another.  In  examining 
the  picture  bit  by  bit,  one  sees  that  it  siiows  spirit  and  talent, 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  light  and  dark.  *''Pour  les  Fan- 
vres^^^  by  the  same  artist,  has  the  same  defects  and  the  same 
merits.  Again,  in  Mr.  F.  GoodalPs  picture  of  "The  Time  of 
Roses"  the  same  peculiarity  is  seen.  It  represents  a  mother 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms  in  a  rose-garden,  with  a  red-brick 
wall  behind.    It  is  clear  sunlight,  and  yet  nothing  casts  a 
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shadow,  and  the  faces  are  self -illuminating.  There  is  much  iosqlaxd. 
that  is  pretty  and  pleasing  in  parts,  but  it  is  all  there  as  Goo^au. 
water-color,  and  without  light  and  dark.  The  "  Head  of  the 
House  at  Prayer,"  by  the  same  artist,  represents  an  Arab 
chief  standing  in  front  of  his  tent  with  his  camels  near  by, 
in  broad  daylight,  yet  there  is  not  a  shadow  thrown  by  any- 
thing. The  same  thing  may  be  said  also  of  Mr.  Goodall's 
^*  Spring,"  which  is  vaporous,  tender,  and  delicate  in  color, 
but  without  a  shadow. 

Again,  the  same  remark  may  be  made  in  respect  to  all  Mr.  Kioiuiniaoa. 
Richardson's  pictures.  There  is  something  very  pleasant 
and  bright  about  them.  In  linear  composition  they  are 
dever,  the  figures  are  fairly  well  drawn,  and  the  incidents  rep- 
resented are  interesting,  but  there  is  almost  no  composition 
of  light  and  dark,  all  things  are  of  equal  value,  there  are 
almost  no  shadows,  there  is  no  principal  light,  and  all  the 
hcea  are  equally  illuminated.  Each  figure  is  drawn  with 
a  dark  outline,  and  flatly  filled  in  with  color.  The  back- 
ground and  still  life  are  painted  in  a  thin,  stringy  maimer, 
are  just  washed  in,  and  have  somewhat  the  effect  of  stained 
wood.  Still  there  is  much  talent  displayed  in  these  pictures, 
though  one  cannot  but  regret  the  feebleness  of  the  technique. 
One  exception  there  is  in  his  "  Escaped,"  which  represents 
two  dogs  finding  a  cap  in  the  water.  Here  there  are  darks 
and  a  sense  of  values,  but  here,  too,  there  are  no  shadows. 
The  subject  of  "The  Queen  of  the  Swords"  is  taken  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Pirate,"  and  the  moment  chosen  is  when 
Minna  Troil  moves  down  between  two  files  of  lifted  swords, 
which  are  crossed  above  her  head.  It  is  drawn  with  spirit 
and  animation,  and  is  an  interesting  picture.  "The  Bill  of 
Sale"  is  also  clever,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  quiet  character. 
The  "Portrait,"  however,  is  far  more  solid  and  strong  in 
color,  painted  with  good  impasto^  and  simple,  unaffected, 
and  natural.  It  is  one  of  the  best  portraits  in  the  English 
school. 

Again ,  the  same  peculiarity  is  seen  in  Mr.  G.  H.  Bough  ton's  Bonghton. 
pictures.  None  of  the  figures  cast  any  shadows,  and  the 
faces  are  all  self -illuminating.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  "  Surrey  Pastoral,"  where  the  subject  is  an  English 
landscape  almost  in  twilight,  with  a  rising  moon.  In  the 
middle  ground  are  figures,  some  seated,  and  one  crossing  a 
bixK)k.  All  is  in  subdued  lone  and  pleasing  in  sentiment; 
but,  though  the  backs  of  the  figures  are  turned  to  the  sky, 
their  faces  are  all  unnaturally  illuminated,  and  seem  like 
lanterns.  The  same  is  the  case  with  "The  Bearers  of  the 
Burden,"  which  is  also  marked  by  a  quiet  monotony  of  tone. 
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mwuLXD. ^ith  faint  yellows  and  browns,  and  almost  no  perspective  of 

Boughton.       distance.    "Snow  in  Spring''  represents  a  group  of  young 

girls  in  a  wood.    Primroses  are  on  the  ground,  and  flakes 

of  snow  are  falling.    The  theme  is  rather  a  quaint  conceit, 

with  little  realism,  but  pleasing  in  arrangement  of  colors  and 

refined  in  sentiment.    Indeed,  there  is  something  agreeabli* 

and  attractive  in  all  Mr.  Bougliton's  work,  when  one  has 

ceased  to  look  for  solidity  and  truth,  and  is  content  to  accept 

sentiment  and  delicate  tones  in  their  stead. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  ph leases  so  constantly  used 

•Harmonies."  "^  ^^^  ^^^  school  of  England,  sucli  lus  harmouics  and  ar- 

;;Noctame0."  raugemcnt  in  this  and  that  color,  noctiu*uei^,  sym])honie8,  etc., 

^^^      ***  indicate  clearly  a  notion  that  a  pleasing  combination  of  tints 

and  colors  constitutes  "color."     It  cannot,  however,  be  too 

strongly  insisted  upon  that  no  arrangement  of  tints  and 

rn^ant^  "*^***''"  colors  coustitutcs,  in  its  pit)per  sense,  "color."    The  term 

"color"  has  a  far  larger  and  deei>er  signilicance,  and  em- 
braces not  so  much  mere  arrangement  of  flat  tints  (which 
might  ecjually  well  be  made  in  a  cretonne  pattern)  as  unity 
an<l  harmony  of  tone,  <lepth  of  quality,  values  of  colors  in 
ch  ia  rooscuroj  and  solidity  of  representation.  When  it  is  ssiid 
that  Titian  and  Giorgone  are  great  colorists,  it  is  not  meant 
only  that  the  tints  superficially  laid  on  are  agreeable  in  ar- 
rangement, but  that  the  qualities  of  the  things  are  rendered ; 
that  there  is  a  just  relation  of  pai*ts  in  effect;  that  all  is  in 
its  proper  place  as  value ;  that  the  flesh  is  deep,  rich,  and 
luminous;  that  the  gradations  are  subtle;  that  light  and 
shade  balance  aud  give  value  to  each  other ;  and  that  there 
is  an  all-pervading  presence  of  tone  throughout  every  part. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  is  not  seen  nor  apparently  sought 
Engiuh  oombi.  for  in  most  modem  English  works.  They  rather  seek  for 
tints.  agreeable  combinations  of  mere  tints.    But,  besides,  they  are 

^weak  In  d»w.  extremely  weak  in  their  drawing,  which  is  generally  without 
style  and  decision.  It  always  seems  tentative,  approximative, 
and  uncertain,  and  often  ignorant,  as  if  the  artist  had  not  been 
properly  trained  to  draw  before  he  began  to  paint.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  good  drawing  is  the  very  foundation 
of  good  art ;  and,  in  drawing,  the  English  school  is  far  be- 
hind the  chief  schools  of  the  Continent.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  drawing  in  the  figures  of  "  Merlin  and  Vivian,"  by  Mr. 
Diaproportion.  Buruc  Joucs.  Thc^'  ai^e  about  ten  heads  high,  while  the 
highest  ideal  standard  is  eight,  and  the  practical  standard 
less.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  figure  can  be  found  in 
nature,  aud  none  in  the  antique,  which  clearly  me^isures 
eight  heads.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  lengths  of  part  s,  but 
in  the  unintelligent  rendering  of  them,  that  the  drawing 
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fiuls.  The  hips  are  almost  impossible.  The  neck  is  de- 
fonned;  the  proportions  and  balance  and  movement  all 
incorrect.*  Look,  too,  at  the  "  Love"  of  Mr.  Watts,  where 
not  only  the  color  but  the  drawing  and  anatomy  are  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory.  I  mention  these  two  names  only 
because  they  enjoy  so  high  a  reputation,  and  therefore  fitly 
should  be  among  the  best  draftsmen. 

Similsir  defects  are  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  of  Mr.  G. 
D.  Leslie,  but  they  need  not  be  more  insisted  on.  They  are 
very  flat  and  weak  in  color,  are  without  contrast  of  light 
and  dark,  and  have  a  thinness  of  body  as  if  they  were  aqua- 
relles; but  a  charming  and  refined  sentiment  animates  them 
all,  cand  they  have  a  naive  grace  and  simplicity  which  is  very 
attractive.  The  "School  Revisited"  is  in  esi)ecial  to  be  no- 
ticed. The  time  and  costumes  are  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  picture  represeuts  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  sits  on  a 
bench  with  her  former  playmates,  younger  than  herself,  tell- 
ing them,  probably,  of  the  outer  world  and  its  delights,  and 
talking  over  old  times.  His  pictures  *•  Lavinia,"  "  Fortunes," 
" Celiacs  Arbor,"  and  "  Potpourri"  are  all  most  pleasing. 

The  same  faults  may  be  found  also  with  Mr.  Briton  Ri-  ReTi^re 
vifere's  pictures.  He  sent  three,  '^  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den," 
"Charity,"  and  ''The  Last  of  the  Garrison."  This  last, 
which  represents  a  wounded  dog,  has  a  good  deal  of  pathos. 
The  first,  **  Daniel,"  is,  however,  his  most  important  work. 
It  is  spirited  in  conception  and  original  in  treatment.  Daniel, 
with  his  arms  tied  behind  him,  and  his  back  turned  to  the 
spectator,  confronts  a  group  of  lions.  His  figure  is  striking 
in  its  severe  simplicity.  The  character  of  the  lions,  too,  is 
well  given.  What  one  regrets  is  the  monotone  of  color  and 
the  want  of  technical  strength  in  the  execution,  but  the 
picture  shows  much  talent  and  originality. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cope's  picture,  "Selecting  Pictures  for  the   cope. 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,"  is  very  clever  and  well  com- 
posed.   The  likenesses  are  good,  and  the  groups  happily 
arranged. 

"  Trawlers  waiting  for  Darkness,"  by  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,    uunter. 
is  a  strong  and  well-conceived  work.    The  coming  on  of  the 
dark  is  well  expressed,  and  the  contrasts  of  light  an<l  dark 
are  good.    Altogether  it  is  a  serious  and  striking  picture. 


*  Professor  Colviu  is  of  a  different  opinion.  In  the  article  already  cit04l 
from  the  •* Fortnightly  Review," after  stating  that  in  this  picture  **  the 
countenances  are  passion  incarnate,  the  profile  of  Nimiano  never  to  be 
forgotten,"  etc.,  he  adds  that  ''the  drawing  of  Niinaino's  figure,  hands, 
and  feet — ^the  nnmb  and  slackened  hands  of  Merlin — these,  for  instance, 
are  mero  masterpieces." 
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The  '^  Haymakers,"  by  Mr.  F.  Morgan,  represents  a  group 
returning  home  along  the  road  in  the  glow  of  a  sammer's 
evening.  This  picture  is  admirable  in  composition,  color, 
and  chiarO'Oscuro.  The  sentiment  is  well  expressed  and  the 
character  of  the  figures  well  rendered.  One  cannot  but  ask, 
however,  why  the  faces,  though  turned  away  fix)m  the  sun- 
set, are  self-illuminating,  and  why,  since  the  sky  is  so  bright, 
no  shadows  are  cast. 

Of  deceased  artists.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  represented 
by  six  of  his  well-known  pictures — '*  The  Indian  Tent," 
"The  Connoisseurs,"  "Swannery  Invaded  by  Eagles," 
"Man  Proposes,  and  God  Disposes,"  The  Ptarmigan  Hill," 
and  "The  Sick  Monkey."  The  last  is  the  only  one  that 
merits  attention,  and  here  Sir  Edwin  is  seen  at  his  best. 
The  remainder  are  weak  and  washy  in  execution,  and  very 
I>oor  in  color,  and  without  strength  of  design  or  character. 
In  fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  pictures  do  not  at  all 
sustain  his  great  reputation,  and  have  materially  diminished 
the  estimation  in  which  he  has  been  held. 

Seven  of  the  late  Mr.  George  H.  Mason's  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited, all  of  them  good  in  color  and  impastOy  and  pleasing 
in  sentiment.  Particuarly  are  to  be  mentioned  the  "  Even- 
song," "  Children  Fishing,"  and  "  The  Cast  Shoe,"  all  of 
them  characterized  by  a  low  tone  of  color,  a  good  feeling  for 
light  and  dark,  and  a  pure  simplicity  of  treatment. 

Four  of  the  late  John  Phillip's  works  were  also  here,  of 
which  the  principal  one  was  "  Bound  the  Brasero,"  represent- 
ing a  group  of  Spaniards  gathered  around  the  fire  in  the 
brasero.  These  are  all  a  little  coarse  in  color  and  charac- 
ter, but  are  clever  and  spirited. 

Mr.  T.  Armstrong's  "Music  Piece"  is  gracefid,  pretty 
in  sentiment,  and  pleasing  in  its  arrangement  of  colors, 
though  it  is  perfectly  aquarelle  in  quality.  Two  half  figures 
of  girls  in  front  aie  listening  to  a  young  priest  who  is  play- 
ing the  piano-forte  in  the  background,  or  rather  what  is 
meant  for  the  background ;  but  in  reality  the  picture  is  so 
totally  without  perspective,  and  all  the  parts  are  so  much  on 
the  same  plane,  that  the  girls  look  like  giantesses  and  the 
priest  like  a  pigmy. 

Mr.  E.  Crofts'  "  Morning  of  the  Battle,"  with  day  breaking 
over  a  weary  and  wounded  group  of  soldiers,  some  on  the 
ground,  some  preparing  to  move  at  the  summons  of  the 
trumpet,  has  much  character,  expression,  and  spirit,  and 
shows  ver>'  decided  talent. 
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Among  the  xxirtraits  are  to  be  noted  Mr.  Lebmann's  excel- 
lent likeness  of  "  Mr.  Browning."    He  is  also  represented  by 
bis  well-known  and  often-repeated  "  La  Lavandaja  ^  and 
*'The  Convent  Dole,"  which  is  one  of  his  best  works."    Of 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Grant's  three  portraits,  "  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  the  Battle  of  the  Alma  " 
is  the  most  ambitious,  but  the, portrait  of  "  Lord  Gough  "  is 
far  the  best,  and  this  is  spirited  and  clever.    Mr.  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond sent  a  portrait  of  "  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,"  which 
is  dehcate  in  color  and  highly  finished ;  Mr.  Ouless  sent  por- 
traits of  the  "  Rt.  Hon.  Russel  Gumey,"  "  Mr.  H.  D.  Pochin," 
and  "  Mr.  William  Sale,"  all  strong  and  vigorous  works ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Sant  had  a  group  of  three  portrait  figures,  called  "  The 
Early  Post,"  all  in  white  morning  dresses,  opening  the 
letter  bag,  which  is  very  fresh  and  English  in  character. 
Mr.  Sant's  "  Adversity,"  which  represents  a  poor  girl  lean- 
ing against  a  wall,  with  flowers  for  sale,  has  a  good  deal  of 
expression  and  grace  of  attitude. 

Among  other  pictures  to  be  noted  are  "  At  the  Prison  Win- 
dow" in  southern  Italy,  by  Henry  Wallis,  where  a  girl  is    waui». 
playing  a  violin  outside  a  prison  grating  through  which  a 
group  of  prisoners  is  looking,  which  is  pleasing  and  well 
painted;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  girl  casts  a 
shadow ;  *'  Out  in  the  Cold,"  by  Mr.  J.  MaeWhirter,  repre 
senting  a  donkey  standing  in  the  snow  outside  a  shanty ; 
**  Christmas  Eve,"  by  Haywood  Hardy,  a  man  with  horse    Hkrdy. 
and  dogcart  in  the  cold,  bleak,  wintry  evening ;  "  Shearing 
Wraick  in  the  Sound  of  Harris,"  by  Mr.  H.  Macallum,  a  very   MacaUum 
clever  picture  with  a  good  deal  of  careful  study  of  nature; 
"French  Savants  in  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  showing    Crowe. 
considerable  humor  and  character;  and  "The  Lament  of 
Ariadne,"  by  Mr.  Richmond.    "What  is  itf,"  the  "  Apothe-    Richmond 
cary,"  and  "  St.  Francis  and  the  Birds,"  all  very  carefully 
painted,  and  particularly  in  the  still  life  and  the  birds.    But 
perhaps  the  cleverest  of  all  in  humoristic  perception  and 
treatment  is  "  Only  been  with  a  few  Friends,"  by  Mr.  J.  D.    Wauon. 
Watson,  where  the  confused  dninkenness  of  the  careless 
home-returning  drinker  is  admirably  rendered  in  contrast 
with  the  rigid  figure  of  his  severe  spouse. 


MaoWhirter. 


Among  the  humorous  subjects  are  to  be  mentioned  those     Humorowt. 
of  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey  of  the  "Old  Soldier"  asking  alms  and    storey. 
"Scandal";  also  "Old  Neighbors,"  by  C.  Green ;  and  prob-    Oregorj-. 
ably  under  this  title  should  be  ranked  the  extraordinary  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  B.  J.  Gregory  called  "  Dawn,"  which  is  a  scene  in 
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a  ball-room,  where  the  early  light  comes  iu  and  the  lamps  are 
still  lighted,  and  a  man  and  woman  stand  by  a  piano-foi-te. 
Whether  it  was  meant  to  be  humorous  or  not,  its  peculiari- 
ties are  certainly  amusing,  both  in  color  and  drawing. 


Frith. 


The  two  large  pictures  by  Mr.  Frith  of  the  "Derby  Day'' 
and  "Charles  II 's  last  Sunday  in  Whitehall,"  and  "The 
Salon  d'Or  at  Hombourg,"  are  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription, and  have  been  already  so  much  lauded  and  criti- 
cised that  it  is  almost  useless  here  to  say  anything  more 
about  them.  They  represent  common  incidents  of  life  and 
character  with  undoubted  talent,  and  some  of  the  groups  are 
strongly  dramatic  in  character,  well  expressed,  and  well 
drawn.  They  will  always  ai)peal  to  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
to  whom  the  iwetic  and  ideal  is  comparatively  a  closed  book, 
and  who  prefer  the  accurate  representation  of  incidents  of 
every -day  life  and  character.  Of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Frith 
to  represent  these  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  Such  inci- 
dents as  the  airested  felon  as  he  is  enteiing  the  railway  car- 
riage, while  his  wife  looks  out  through  the  open  door,  is  not 
only  highly  dramatic  but  rendei*ed  with  great  talent.  So, 
too,  in  the  "Derby  Day":  the  various  gix)ui)S  are  faithfully 
drawn  from  nature,  and  there  is  something  touching  in  the 
poor  little  tumbler  who  looks  askance  with  hungry  eyes  at 
the  tempting  lunch,  and  loathsouie  iu  the  half  drunken  fiu*es 
near.  Whether  the  representation  of  such  subjects  is  the 
highest  function  of  art  is  quite  another  question,  which  there 
is  no  need  to  discuss. 


SentifnmUdL 


In  this  connection  a  certain  class  of  sentimental  pictures 
of  every-day  life  may  be  spoken  of,  which  are  often  fairly 
well  rendered,  but  are  commonplace  in  ideas,  aTul  can 
scarcely  awaken  any  great  interest  with  those  who  crave 
high  or  ideal  subjects  in  art  and  a  lift  above  the  ordiuarj'. 
'Keepsake*'  The  "Kccpsake"  style  has  little  true  root  in  art,  and  one 
was  pleased  to  see  so  comparatively  little  of  it  in  this  Exposi- 
tion. The  "  Mother's  Darling,"  "  The  First  Shoe,"  "  The  Firet 
Prayer,"  the  "First  Step,"  and,  in  general,  baby  pictures  have 
been  omitted. 

Among  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life  and  family  interiors, 
may  be  mentioned  "The  Kew  Curate,"  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Wyn- 
field,  which  is  an  elaborate  representation  of  a  very  common- 
place subject,  painted  with  extreme  clearness  and  precision, 
but  with  a  certain  quiet  sense  of  humor  and  character. 


Soenet  of  ordi 
nary  life. 

Wynfleld. 
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We  have  left  to  the  last  Mr.  L.  AlmarTadema,  for,  although      bnoland. 
he  exhibited  in  the  English  department,  and  his  pictnres    AimapTademiv 
almost  covered  one  of  the  walls,  his  style,  subjects,  and  exe- 
cation  are  so  completely  foreign  that  he  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  an  English  artist.    These  pictures,  ten  in  num- 
ber, are  interesting  in  character,  clever  in  composition,  and 
remarkable  for  their  technical  qualities  of  drawing,  method, 
and  color,  as  well  as  for  the  archaeological  study  which 
they  display.    The  still  life,  the  texture  and  anatomy  of  the 
dresses,  the  imitations  of  stuffs,  and  especially  of  mar- 
bles, which  abound  in  his  pictures,  are  rendered  with  great 
fidelity  and  truth,  and  vigorously  painted.    Most  of  them 
are  representations  of  so-called  classic  scenes  of  ancieTit 
Rome  or  Greece,  as  will  be  seen  from  their  titles :  "  A  Roman 
Emperor,''  ''The  Sculpture  Gallery,''  ''The  Picture  Gallery," 
(in  ancient  Eome),  '^ An  Audience  at  Agrippa's,"  "A  Roman 
Garden"  (very  brilliant  in  color),  "A  Pyrrhic  Dance,"  ''After 
the  Dance"  (a  naked  Bacchante  reposing,  not  among  his 
happiest  efforts),  "The  Vintage  Festival,"  "  line  Fete  Intime^^ 
and  "Death  of  the  First  Bom".    One  of  the  most  striking  is 
"An  Audience  at  Agrippa's,"  where  u  group  of  Romans  are 
coming  down  marble  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  statue. 
There  is  generally  no  strong  theme  in  these  paintings.   They, 
for  the  most  part,  represent  ordinary  scenes  of  ancient  life, 
and  derive  their  chief  interest  from  the  ability  with  which 
the  artist  reproduces  the  costumes,  furniture,  manners,  Mc- 
hhrac^  sculpture,  marbles  of  the  antique  world;   and  in 
doing  this  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  shows  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  master  and  a  student.     There  are  at  times  a 
little  want  of  i)erspective  and  a  little  too  equal  values  of 
parts,  but  their  general  excellence  is  indisputable,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  to  be  wished  that  his  methods  and  skill  in  painting 
could  find  followers  among  the  English  artists.    Though 
among  them,  he  is  not  of  them,  but  essentially  a  foreigner 

in  his  art. 

Black  and  White. 

Among  the  drawings  in  black  and  white,  some  were  to  be  BiachandWhiu. 
found  which  are  quite  equal  if  not  superior  in  character  and 
chiaro-osctiro  to  the  more  elaborated  oil  pictures  in  the  Eng- 
lish department.     Particularly  may  be  mentioned  as  admi- 
rable several  by  Mr.  C.  Green,  as  "The  Irish  Patern,  or  Pil-    ^"^° 
grimage,"  "Holiday  Time  Afloat,"  "Cripps  the  Carrier,"  and 
several  by  Mr.  Gregory,  whose  "Among  the  Brigands"  is   Oregorj-. 
capital  in  its  effect  of  light  and  dark ;  "The  Funeral  at  Sea," 
by  Mr.  J.  Na«h,  which  is  8imi>le  and  striking.    The  orig-    ^^^^ 
inal  drawings  of  correspondents,  and  the  wood-cuts  fVom 
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them  exposed  by  "The  Graphic"  Company  are  spirited,  and 
executed  with  ^igor  and  character.  Many  are  without  the 
names  of  the  authors,  but  among  those  which  are  signed 
may  be  noted  as  very  clever  those  by  Messrs.  C.  Green,  I. 
L.  Fildes,  L.  J.  Gregory,  Fr.  Holl,  H.  Herkomer,  T.  B.  Hodg- 
son, J.  Nash,  E.  Hopkins,  and  M.  D.  Mauris. 


8PA1M. 


Fortnny. 


SPAIN. 

We  now  come  to  the  Spanish  school,  and,  as  it  were,  into 
a  totally  different  world,  animated  by  different  ideas,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  a  different  manner,  and  having  a  different 
purpose  and  aim.  This  school,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  exerted  upon  modem  art,  and  particularly  upon  that  of 
Italy,  a  strong  influence,  but  whether,  on  the  whole,  a  bene- 
ficial one  is  a  question.  The  leader  of  the  modem  Spanish 
school,  which  is  now  so  greatly  in  vogue,  is  Sen.  Mariano 
Fortuny.  To  him  the  place  of  honor  was  given  in  the 
Spanish  department.  His  various  works  covered  one  whole 
side-wall,  and  over  these  was  placed  his  bust.  He  was 
represented  by  29  works,  among  which  were  some  of  the 
most  important,  for  size  and  subject,  ever  painted  by  him,  as 
well  as  many  smaller  ones,  and  a  number  of  finished  studies. 
Fortuny's  pictures  early  took  the  public  by  surprise,  and 
captivated  its  judgment  by  their  iclat  of  color,  by  a  certain 
exactness  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  and  by  their  novelty 
of  sul3ject  and  ti*eatment ;  and  the  place  he  took  almost  at 
first  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  not  long  life.  Their 
great  popularity,  and  the  extraordinary  prices  which  they 
brought,  drew  after  him  a  host  of  imitators,  and  already  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  this  school  begins  to  pall. 
The  question  is  whether  these  pictures  were  and  are  entitled 
to  the  great  praise  that  has  been  given  to  them.  As  they 
stood  together  on  the  wall,  the  first  impression  was  that  they 
had  paled  in  color  and  lack  the  vividness  which  so  struck  us 
at  first.  Their  sparkling  brilliancy  seemed  to  be  going;  and 
when  it  is  gone,  what  will  remain  to  justify  their  great  repu- 
tation f  Little,  it  is  to  be  feared.  They  had  only  caprices 
of  color,  brilliancy  of  execution,  and  sparkle.  All  the  great 
qualities  which  make  works  lasting  and  "a  joy  forever''  are 
lacking.  The  imagination  has  had  no  play.  There  are  no 
great  conceptions,  no  poetic  utterances,  no  inspirations  of 
genius.  They  are  the  apotheosis  of  the  palette.  It  is  the 
"preciousness"  of  the  doing,  the  minuteness  of  the  execu- 
tion, the  touches  of  the  brush,  the  multiplicity  and  finesse 
of  details  which  captivate  the  attention ;  but  they  have  no 
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80ul.    They  never  touch  the  heart  nor  stimulate  the  imagiua- ^^^^- 

tioD.    They  are,  in  a  word,  the  brw-drbrac  of  art,  to  delight 
ooUectors  and  what  are  called  amateurs  and  connoisseurs, 
apparently  because  the  former  love  so  little  and  because 
the  latter  know  so  little.    Among  the  principal  subjects  rep- 
resented are  "  The  Academy  of  Saint  Luke,''  '•  The  Court  of 
Justice  in  the  Alhambra,"  "  Serpent  Charmers,"  "Amateurs,'' 
"  The  Sword  Sharpener,"  "  The  Poet's  Garden,"  the  "  Dance    p^^Tiny 
of  Arabs,"  "  The  Turkish  Butcher's  Shop,"  "  Prisoners  at  the 
Gate  of  the  Mosq  ae,"  etc.    Of  these,  perhaps  the  best  in  color 
is  "Serpent  Charmers."     It  is  freer  in  its  rendering  and 
larger  in  its  execution  than  most  of  the  others,  and  as  mere 
color  is  certainly  a  striking  picture.    But  the  subject  is  not 
expressed.    It  is  only  with  the  most  careful  examination 
that  one  can  detect  the  meaning  of  the  composition,  and 
there  is  no  interest  beyond  the  mere  technique.    *^  The  Poet's 
Garden"  is  equally  without  character  or  expression.     Its 
total  effect  is  of  a  mass  of  crude  and  disagreeable  greens, 
spotted  here  and  there  with  thin,  ill-drawn,  and  character- 
less figures,  so  confused  with  the  biickground  as  scarcely  to 
be  intelligible,  and  the  whole  producing  the  general  effect 
of  bright  patches  of  color  on  a  palette.    It  is  not  a  picture 
at  all  in  any  true  sense.    There  is  no  dramatic  purpose ;  no 
stoiy ;  and  what  character  there  is  in  the  figures  is  forced  and 
nnnatural.     In  fact,  they  are  but  pegs  to  hang  costumes  on, 
aud  the  costumes  themselves  are  tin.    The  "Academy  of 
Saint  Luke"  represents  a  naked  woman  standing  on  a  bnlil 
table  against  a  richly-ornamented  pink  wall,  on  which  hangs 
a  great  mirror,  while  a  group  of  old  men,  in  last-century  cos- 
tumes, are  examining  her.    Everything  here  is  confused,  and 
without  relation  of  part«  or  perspective.    There  are  pictures 
and  statues  and  painted  glass,  and  bronzes  and  elaborate 
columns,  and  busts  and  marbles,  and  an  infinite  deal  of 
minute  bric-h-brac,  and  all  the  figures  in  costume  are,  as  it 
were,  veneere<l  upon  them  and  into  them,  with  no  relief. 
The  idea  of  the  picture  is  essentially  vulgar,  and  what  char- 
acter there  is  in  the  faces  and  figures  is  offensive.    There  is 
undoubtedly  great  dexterity  and  finesse  of  touch  in  the  de- 
tails, and  the  nude  figure  is  painted  with  great  skill. 

"The  Butcher's  Shop"  is  so  confused  in  color  and  compo- 
sition as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible.  It  is  a  conundrum  in 
blood.  The  picture  representing  Arabs  leaping  over  a 
grave  and  firing  guns  into  it  has  a  similar  confusion,  but 
here,  at  least,  there  is  an  attempt  to  represent  a  character- 
istic incident  of  manners. 
5  P  II 
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But  without  particularizing  more,  it  may  be  said  that  here 
are  a  number  of  pictures  without  any  soul  to  animate  them, 
exceedingly  clever  in  touch  and  finense  of  details,  brilliant, 
but  spotty  and  confused  in  color,  without  sobriety  and  tone, 
and  manifesting  great  manipulative  dexterity  with  no  imag- 
ination. 

Much  of  the  same  quality,  with  similar  excellence  and  sim- 
ilar deficiency,  may  be  obsei  ved  in  the  works  of  his  followers. 
Among  them,  of  Sen.  Madrazo  stands  prominently  forward. 
He  has  much  of  the  dexterity  of  Fortuny,  but  everything  is 
sacrificed  to  briUiancy.  The  colors  are  very  voyant,  the  tone 
of  his  picture  very  high,  and  the  combinations  of  tints  often 
clashing  and  inharmonious.  They  are  all  vividly  i>ainted, 
in  fact  too  vividly.  There  is  more  noise  than  tone,  more 
bnish-work  than  feeling,  more  emphasis  than  truth.  He 
sent  several  ])ortraits  which  are  broad  in  their  manner  and 
firm  in  their  drawing,  but  they  all  want  sobriety  and  quiet. 
One,  full  length,  is  of  a  lady  in  a  dress  with  a  violet  waist, 
white  skiit,  and  black  round  her  hips,  relieved,  against  a 
glaring  blue  wall-paper,  and  with  a  yellow  rose  in  her  fichu. 
Another  figure  is  a  pierrette  in  a  pink  and  blue  domino,  white 
peaked  felt  hat,  and  a  black  mask  in  her  hand.  It  is  totally 
pink  in  tone,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  tone,  and  thin  and 
bright  in  tints  as  a  picture  on  a  prune  box.  There  were  also 
two  portraits  of  children,  glaring  in  color,  all  over-bright  and 
loud.  His  most  elaborate  picture  represents  early  morning, 
with  the  guests  just  leaving  the  house  after  a  ball.  There 
is  very  great  painstaking  in  the  drawing,  considerable  truth 
of  action  and  character  in  these  figures,  patient  exactness  of 
detail,  and  minuteness  of  execution.  The  dresses  specially 
are  touched  with  great  spirit^  but  the  tone  is  not  pleasant, 
the  general  effect  is  spotty,  and,  despite  the  chic  with  which  it 
is  executed,  one  cannot  but  be  vexed  to  see  so  much  talent 
wasted  on  such  a  subject.  He  also  sends  several  small  pic- 
tures, the  chief  distinction  of  which  is  that  they  are  very 
small,  and  finished  with  extreme  precision  5  but  as  to  color, 
sentiment,  or  feeling,  they  have  not  much  to  recommend 
them. 

Indeed,  the  effort  of  this  school  seems  to  be  to  startle  and 
provoke  admiration  by  technical  tours  deforce^  over-empha- 
sized light  and  tints,  and  \iolent  effects.  They  are  the  fashion 
now ;  how  long  they  will  please  the  public  after  their  novelty 
is  gone  remains  to  be  seen. 

Sen.  Eico  sent  a  considerable  number  of  pictures,  all 
small,  and  all  studied  with  minute  attention  to  detail.  Four 
of  these  are  about  14  inches  by  7,  and  three  of  them  repre 
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sent  bnildings  with  figures  from  J  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
heiglit  One  of  these  represents  a  market  with  about  30 
figures,  with  horses,  market-carts,  and  a  strip  of  houses  be- 
hiod  them.  Another  is  of  Eienzi's  house  at  lioine,  with 
some  10  little  figures.  Another  of  Venice,  with  houses  on  a 
canal.  As  wholes  these  pictures  are  hard  and  spotty  in 
color,  but  as  specimens  of  minute  work  remarkable.  In 
quality  and  color  they  are  hard.  Tliey  look  as  if  they 
had  been  painted  from  photographs,  and  have  the  merits 
and  defects  of  photographs.  Another  of  his  pictures  repre- 
sents boats  on  the  lagunes  at  Venice,  which  is  hard  and 
glittering  in  its  quality.  By  far  the  best  of  all  is  an  interior 
of  a  Moorish  court.  The  tone  of  this  is  pleasant,  the  color 
subdued,  and  there  is  air  and  feeling  in  it. 

Sen.  Ribera  also  sends  some  very  clever  pictures  of  the 
extreme  realistic  school.  They  are  well  composed  and  have 
a  purpose.  The  drawing  is  good,  though  sharp  and  edgy  in 
outline,  and  the  figures  have  a  little  the  effect  of  the  tin  Nu- 
remberg figures,  but  they  show  a  great  deal  of  talent  and 
strong  perception  of  character.  Specially  clever  is  the  pic- 
ture representing  an  actor  in  red,  standing  on  the  stage  be- 
fore the  curtain  with  the  orchestra  below.  The  heads  are 
characteristic  and  the  execution  exceedingly  caieful.  The 
street  sceneia  also  spirited  and  clever. 

Sen.  T.  E.  Sala's  "  Guillen  de  Vinatea  devant  Alfonso  IF," 
represents  a  figure  m  red  addressing  the  king  and  courtiers 
ranged  along  a  wall.  There  is  a  combination  of  brilliant 
tints  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  vivid  in  effect,  but  each 
so  evenly  insisted  on  as  to  create  a  confusion  of  colors.  The 
only  way  to  enjoy  such  pictures  is  to  examine  them  in  detail 
part  by  part.    At  a  distance  they  affect  one  like  palettes. 

Seii.  R.  Santa  Cniz  sent  a  picture  representing  a  catafalque  santa  cm* 
draped  in  black  and  surrounded  with  tall  candles  in  a  hall 
hung  with  tapestries  and  rich  in  ornament.  Four  servants 
are  in  service  there.  Two  are  playing  cards,  one  lighting  a 
paper  for  his  pipe  at  one  of  the  tall  candles,  and  one  is 
stretched  on  a  red  embroidered  divan.  The  theme  of  this 
picture  is  striking,  and  it  is  executed  with  skill  and  care 
even  to  the  minutest  detail.  The  utter  reckless  heartless- 
ness  of  the  attendants,  who  are  simply  bored  by  their  serv- 
ice and  care  nothing  for  the  corpse,  is  well  executed,  and  all 
the  details  are  painted  with  delicacy,  truth,  and  spirit.  The 
great  defect  of  the  picture  is  that  the  parts  are  too  evenly 
insisted  ui)on  and  the  interest,  dispersed,  so  that  the  total 
effect  is  a  little  flat 
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Sen.  Gonzalez  sent  seven  pictures,  all  of  the  modern 
Spanish  school,  all  exhibiting  talent  and  technical  skill,  and 
all  having  the  defects  of  this  school. 

Sen.  Casado's  ^^Zaida  la  Favorite^^  represents  a  half  nude 
female  figure  reclining  on  a  carpet  and  surrounded  with 
flowers,  rich  draperies,  and  jewels.  The  subject,  of  course, 
is  the  hackneyed  one  of  the  favorite  in  the  harem.  There 
is  scarcely  any  motive  which  could  give  play  to  the  imag- 
ination, but  there  is  brilliancy  of  execution  and  a  strong 
feeling  for  color  both  in  the  flesh  tints  and  in  the  textures 
and  draperies  and  still  life,  and  the  work  is  free  in  its  hand- 
ling. All  the  parts,  as  is  usual  in  this  school,  are  equally 
emphasized  and  equally  brilliant,  and  all  equally  call  upon 
the  eye  and  insist  on  being  noticed. 

Sen.  Carbonaro  sent  a  picture  of  the  impressionist  school, 
representing  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  in  the  blaze 
of  noon  on  a  hillside.  The  key  is  so  high,  the  light  so  in- 
tense, the  sky  so  blue  {morhleu!  parhleu!),  the  figures  so 
dark,  and  everything  so  forced  as  almost  to  be  painfuL 
The  picture  is  exceedingly  odd  and  fantastic;  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, it  shows  talent,  and  if  the  artist's  object  was  to  startle 
the  spectator  he  has  certainly  succeeded.  But,  how  thor- 
oughly in  all  such  attemj>ts  as  this  the  high  romantic  spirit 
of  Cervantes'  hero  disappears,  lea\iug  only  behind  the  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculous  figure  for  the  vulgar  world  to  sneer  at! 
ETow  one  would  like  to  see  a  true  representation  of  that  high 
ideal  gentleman,  with  his  perfect  chivalry,  and  his  honest 
faith  in  a  world  of  dreams !  All  that  we  seem  to  understand 
is  Sancho  Panza,  the  shrewd  and  practical  knave,  and  we 
look  at  his  master  with  his  eyes  only. 

,Of  all  the  pictures  of  this  school,  those  of  Sen.  Zamacois 
are  the  strongest  and  most  agreeable.  They  are  rich  and 
deep  in  color,  low  in  tone,  and  full  of  spirit  and  character. 
After  the  glare  and  glitter  of  some  of  the  other  pictures  wo 
have  named,  those  of  Zamacois  are  grateful  as  twilight  after 
a  burning  day.  Particularly  fine  is  the  *' Checkmate,"  in 
which  a  jester  is  mated  by  a  dwarf,  who  is  seated  on  the  table 
before  him,  while  another  dwarf  crouches  beside  him,  both 
highly  delighted  at  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  other  player. 
In  tone,  richness,  depth  of  color,  expression,  and  composi- 
tion, this  is  so  masterly,  that  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  reds  are  subdued  yet  brilliant ;  the  tapestry  and  acces- 
sories keep  their  place  and  are  subordinated  to  the  rest;  the 
light  is  low  and  concentrated  on  the  main  figures;  the  story 
is  admirably  told.  Altogether  it  is  a  charming  picture. 
Beside  it  hangs  the  well-known  "King's  Favorite,^  which 
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has  the  same  qualities  and  merits.  The  dwarf  jester  is  de- 
scending the  staircase  of  a  palace,  accompanied  by  a  great 
dog.  The  courtiers  are  smiling  and  saluting  him  with  pro- 
found respect,  while  he,  with  an  air  of  supreme  importance, 
passes  down  the  stairs  and  scarcely  deigns  to  notice  them. 
Finished  as  this  picture  is  ad  unguem^  there  is  nothing  ob- 
trosive  in  the  details  and  accessories.  The  imitation  is  not 
forced ;  the  humor  is  excellent ;  the  color  splendid.  This 
work  preceded  by  several  years  and  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested the  ^^L* Eminence  Grise,''^  by  M.  G^rome,  but  it  is 
greatly  superior  to  it  in  all  its  qualities.  I  particularly 
wish  to  dwell  upon  this  picture  as  contraarting  in  general 
characteristics  with  the  other  Spanish  pictures  of  this  class, 
and  showing  how  possible  it  is  to  be  exact  in  drawing, 
minute  even  in  detail,  brilliant  in  color,  without  glare  and 
overemphasis  of  parts,  or  excess  of  light  and  pigments. 
Here  there  is  no  attempt  at  mere  chie  of  treatment  and 
brash- work.  The  work  is  honest  and  faithful,  and  the  story 
clearly  and  admirably  expressed. 

Landscapes. 

Among  the  landscapes  may  be  particularized  one  by  Sen.    Laiidseape*. 
0.  Haes,  ^^  Les  Alentours  de  Vreelandj  aux  Pays-Bas.^    A    Haea. 
storm  is  coming  on,  the  wind  blowing,  the  sky  is  gray  with 
gleams  of  light  through  broken  clouds  cast  on  the  turbid 
troubled  river,  across  which  a  heron  is  flying.    All  the  reeds 
and  trees  are  bending  to  the  stress  of  the  wind.    This  is  a 
picture  full  of  sentiment  and  simplicity  of  treatment.    The 
artist  is    not   consciously  and   pretentiously  striving   to 
exhibit  his  own  cleverness.    ^'Les  Bards  du  Wahl^^^  by  Sen. 
Morera  y  Galicia,  is  also  a  serious  landscape,  with  a  smooth   Morom  y  Gaii. 
river,  down  which  a  boat  is  coming  through  the  wooded 
banks.    Another  landscax)e  merits  special  notice.    It  is  by 
Sen.  Diaque,  and  is  simple  and  effective  in  light  and  dark.    i>i»que. 
The  ground  is  somber,  with  two  trees,  a  pool  in  front  reflect- 
ing the  light  in  the  sky,  and  vague  figures  moving  along  in 
the  gathering  dark.    Night  is  coming  on,  a  faint  gleam  of 
red  still  lingers  in  the  west,  and  a  yellowish  dying  light  is  in 
the  sky.    Altogether  this  is  a  reserved  and  able  picture. 

There  was  also  a  landscape  by  Sen.  Veyred^e,  representing    ^®yrc<i*o- 
twilight  on  the  Eoman  Cami)agna,  with  two  great  carts  and 
oxen  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  which  is  effective. 

Sen.   Gonzalvo  y  Perez  sent  a  "View  of  the  Grand    GonzaivoyP«- 
Ganal  of  Venice,"  and  several  interiors  of  churches ;  all 
clever.    Two  in  particular,  "  San  Marco  at  Venice,"  are  to 
be  noticed ;  one  with  the  shadows  of  night  coming  on,  and 
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the  other  more  illumiuated,  but  both  true  to  nature,  and 
with  the  colors  kept  in  reserve,  and  admirably  painted. 

Historical  Paintings. 

Among  the  historical  paintings  were  several  of  decided 
merit.  "  The  Death  of  Virginia,  or  the  Origin  of  the  Koman 
Republic,"  by  Sen.  C.  Pla^sencia,  is  seriously  designed  and 
shows  much  talent.  The  action  and  grouping  are  good,  and 
there  is  honest  intention  and  simplicity  of  ti'eatment.  The 
color  is  a  little  monotonous,  however.  The  size  of  the  can- 
vas and  space  occupied  by  the  sky  detract  from  the  con- 
centration of  tfie  scene. 

"The  Death  of  Seneca,''  by  Sen.  Bosales,  has  also  qualities 
of  seriousness  and  distinction.  The  four  standing  figures 
who  gaze  at  the  body  of  the  philosopher  as  it  lies  half  out 
of  the  bath  are  quiet  and  without  exaggeration.  The  seated 
figure  which  leans  on  the  bath  weeping  is  well  composed. 
The  principal  light  falls  on  the  dead  body.  The  color  is 
somber,  with  a  re<ldish-brown  background.  There  is  an 
attemi>t,  not  without  success,  to  render  a  serious  pathetic 
subject  without  clash  of  colors  and  over-emphasis. 

Two  other  historical  pictures,  by  Seii.  Ferrari,  are  also 
to  be  noted  as  foi-cible  and  cleverly  painted,  particularly 
"The  Burial,"  as  well  as  "The  Education  of  Prince  Juan," 
by  Sen.  M.  Cabells,  which  has  much  merit  in  parts,  but  is 
rather  confused,  voyant  of  color,  and  less  reserved  in  treat- 
ment, but  with  considerable  character  in  the  heads. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  of  this  class  of 
pictures  in  the  Spanish  collection  was  by  Seii.  Pradilla,  en- 
titled "  Dona  Juana  la  Loca. "  This  represents  Icanne  or 
Juana,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and  mother  of  Chjirles 
v.,  accompanying  the  bier  of  her  husband,  Philij)  the 
Handsome,  to  its  final  resting-place.  Twilight  is  deepening 
into  night,  the  sky  is  gray,  the  cortege  has  reached  a 
desolate  spot,  with  no  house  in  sight  save  a  convent, 
which  is  in  the  middle  tlistance  on  the  right,  and  the  mad 
queen  will  not  allow  the  cori)se  to  be  placed  in  a  house 
where  there  are  women.  The  coffin,  covered  with  a  black 
and  gold  pall,  embroidered  with  armorial  bearings,  and  sur- 
rounded with  tall  torches  and  candles,  which  glare  and 
fritter  in  the  wind,  is  placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  middle 
front  plane.  Beside  it,  the  central  figure,  stunds  Icanne, 
clad  in  purph*  and  black,  her  hands  hanging  at  her  side, 
who  gazes  down  at  the  bier,  watching  lor  her  husband  to 
come  to  life.  Her  attendant  Jind  court  are  gathered  in 
groups,  some  seated  and  some  standing,  and  weary  of  the 
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coustantlj;  repeated  scene,  behind,  the  train  of  followers; 

bearing  torches,  stretches  into  the  distance  obscured  by  the 
coniiug  gloom.    Its  dramatic  interest,  truth  of  character, 
quiet  strength  of  color,  and  simplicity  of  treatment,  render 
this  a  remarkable  picture.    It  is  everywhere  thoroughly 
felt  and  rendered,  without  exaggeration  or  attitudinizing, 
aud  well  deserves  the  medal  of  honor  which  was  accorded 
to  it.    The  landscape  is  particularly  fine,  in  harmony  witli 
the  solemn  character  of  the  scene.    The  sky  is  gleamy  with    Piwuiia 
gray  clouds,  against  which,  on  one  side,  rises  the  convent 
with  its  belfry.    A  fire  is  burning  in  the  front,  near  which 
is  seated  the  main  group  of  attendants,  and  the  heavy 
smoke  rises  and  drifts  away  across  the  pictui-e.    The  figure 
of  Icanne  is  profoundly    dramatic  in  its  simplicity  and 
tonching  in  its  expression.    There  is  no  gesticulation.   Her 
body  is  quite  passive.    It  is  only  the  mind  which  is   work- 
ing in  her,  and  that  is  astray.     She  has  gone  out  of  herself, 
forgetful  of  everything  about  her,  and  is  communing  with 
visionary  thoughts  and  vague  i)hantasies.    One  sees  at 
once  that  she  is  mad,  by  her  utterly  absent,  lost  look.    The 
weariness  of  her  attendants  is  also  very  well  expressed. 
The  scene  has  nothing  new  to  excite  them,  and  they  gaze 
listlessly  at  her.    There  is  great  sobriety  and  earnestness 
in  the  picture.    It  is  solidly  painted,   well  composed  and 
drawn,  animated  throughout  by  a  single  purpose.     It  is — 
what  so  few  pictures  of  the  present  day  are — a  creation  of 
the  imagination,  where  technical  skill  has  been  employed  as 
a  means  to  embody  a  noble  conception,  and  not  primarily 
to  exhibit  itself.    It  is  out  of  a  different  world  of  art  from 
the  brilliant  hric-h-hrac  of  colors  without  ideas  that  is  now 
in  vogue,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  clothes  and  cos- 
tumes and  nudities  and  chic^  that  have  no  higher  purpose 
than  to  show  the  skill  of  the  i)ainter,  to  such  a  serious  and 
imaginative  work.   It  gives  us  hope  that  art  has  yet  a  poetic 
office  to  fulfill. 


ITALY. 


But  to  turn  from  Spain  to  Italy.  The  modern  Italian 
school,  as  exhibited  at  Paris,  seemed  to  have  little  independ- 
ence of  character  or  originality.  It  follows  too  much  of  late 
the  leading  of  Fortuuy ,  and  many  of  the  cleverest  productions 
of  its  younger  artists  are  after  his  manner  or  bred  of  his  influ- 
ence. Undoubtedly  there  is  much  talent  shown  by  some 
of  its  painters,  but  there  is  little  seriousness  of  purpose  or 
imaginative  force.  The  greater  part  of  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited are  of  cabinet  and  genre  subjects,  with  little  that  is 
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iTALT.  new,  and  almost  nothing  which  is  either  striking  in  char- 
acteror  powerful  in  conception.  There  is  scarcely  an  at- 
tempt to  rise  out  of  the  common  every -day  of  life  and  inci- 
dent, and  even  in  the  treatment  of  these  there  is  a  lack  of 
vigorous  feeling.  The  general  want  of  bone  and  sinew  is 
No      at  hu  ^^^^  compensated  for  by  spirited  execution.    Out  of  191  oil 

toricai  iubjccta.  paintings,  not  one  is  devoted  to  any  great  or  powerful  sub- 
ject, either  of  character  or  history.  The  execution  for  the 
most  part  is  weak,  and  though  there  are  some  striking  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement,  there  are  none  which  stand  prom- 
inently forth  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  accomplishment, 
none  that  surprise  by  their  excellence,  none  that  enchant  by 
their  depth  of  feeling.  More  was  to  be  expected  than  this 
from  young  Italy.  Now  that  she  has  gained  her  freedom 
and  consolidated  herself  into  a  nation,  we  thought  we  had 
a  right  to  look  for  fresh  germr,  at  least,  of  national  feeling, 
and  an  outburst  of  something  vigomus  and  free  in  her  art. 
But  her  friends  have  been  greatly  disappointed.  There  is 
nothing  new ;  nothing  that  conesponds  to  their  hopes  and 
her  promises;  nothing  that  shows  the  progress  we  had 
looked  for;  and,  as  a  whole,  her  exhibition  was,  to  say  the 
best  one  can,  only  second  class.    She  not  only  did  not  show 

^^t  little  origi.Qj^g  siuglc  great  work  with  a  strong  stamp  of  originality  or 

nationality  in  it,  but  some  of  the  most  strildng  pictures  in 
her  exhibition  were  inspired  by  foreign  schools,  and  were  the 
work  of  expatriated  Italians.  Undoubtedly  the  public  de- 
mand has  much  to  answer  for  in  all  this,  but  one  could  not 
but  feel  in  looking  at  this  exhibition  by  Italy  that  most  of 
the  pictures  were  made,  not  tix)m  any  true  inspiration  or 
any  lofty  conception  of  the  true  functions  of  art,  but  rather, 
like  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  "  to  sell.''  It  is  sa^lly  true  tliat 
those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live,  but  to  boil 
one's  pot  is  not  the  best  office  of  art. 
The  most  striking  of  all  the  pictures  exhibited  were  the 
p,„i^  series  of  ten  by  Signer  A.  Pasini,  all  of  which  are  oriental 

in  their  subjects.  These  are  carefully  drawn,  and  exhibit 
a  great  deal  of  talent.  They  are  mainly  of  the  school 
of  G^rdme,  though  touched  by  the  influence  of  Fortuny. 
There  is  not  much  theme  in  any  of  them,  nor  any  high 
poetic  intention,  though  they  are  picturesque,  well  com- 
posed, and  carefully  studied.  They  are  a  little  hard  and 
metalUc  in  tone,  but  they  exhibit  a  strong  feeling  for  color 
and  composition  of  tints.  The  backgrounds  and  architec- 
ture are  not  forced,  ])ut  kept  subordinate,  and  there  is  cer- 
tamly  much  to  praise.  With  all  their  cleverness,  however, 
and  this  is  indisputable,  they  leave  us  cold. 
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Sig.  de  Nittis  sent  twelve  pictures,  representing  actual 
street  scenes,  with  figures  firom  London  and  Paris.    One  of 
these,  representing  ^^The  Eoad  to  Brindisi,"  is  so  totally 
different  in  character  from  all  the  rest,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
one  can  believe  it  to  be  by  the  same  artist.    It  is  of  the  school 
of  Meissonier,  and  in  all  its  qualities  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  master's  work.    Hot  noon  on  a  burning  road,  in  which 
is  a  vetturay  could  scarcely  be  better  represented.    The  color 
isbnght  and  transparent;  the  finish  is  extremely  minute 
and  careful,  and  the  feeling  of  the  time  and  place  admira- 
bly rendered.    The  technique  has  not  killed  the  spirit,  as  it 
too  often  does  in  such  elaborately  minute  and  accurate  works. 
Altogether  this  is  a  remarkable  picture.    All  his  other  pic- 
tures are  of  the  impressionist  school.    The  color  is  dull  and 
maddy,  the  drawing  suggestive  instead  of  accurate,  and  the 
subjects  prosaic.    Of  all  these  ^*  Westminster"  and  "Can- 
non Street  Bridge"  are  the  best  and  most  characteristic. 
The  former  represents  a  group  of  workmen  leaning  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge  in  the  right  comer,  and  all  the  rest  is 
a  vague,  blotted,  dull  gray  representation  of  London  in  the 
distance.    The  figures  are  well  done  as  fai*  as  they  go,  and 
in  attitude  and  character  are  true  to  common  life.    They  are 
more  or  less  what  anybody  might  possibly  see  there  any 
day.    The  wliole  attempt  has  been  to  represent  literally  a 
common-place  scene,  without  any  special  theme ;  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  it  has  been  successful.    Whether  it  was 
worth  doing  is  another  question.   "Cannon  Street  "represents 
a  scene  beneath  the  railway  bridge,  over  which  a  train  is 
passing  and  pouring  down  its  clouds  of  smoke.    There  is 
something  decidedly  striking  in  this,  aud  it  has  a  poetic 
touch  in  it,  despite  the  commonness  of  the  fact.    But  Sig. 
de  Nittis  seems  to  have  a  notion  that  it  is  the  function  of 
art  simply  to  reproduce  facts,  and  to  take  whatever  comes. 
He  scarcely  troubles  himself  even  to  choose,  nor,  when  he 
has  chosen,  to  do  more  than  give  a  general  impression. 
The  utmost  result  to  be  hoped  for  from  such  representations 
of  street  scenes  would  be  that  given  by  an  instantaneous 
photograph,  with  all  the  figures  disposed  by  chance.    If,  in 
addition,  the  lens  of  the  camera  was  not  quite  in  focus,  so  that 
it  blurred  a  good  deal,  one  would  have  something  not  far 
removed  firom  what  Sig.  de  Nittis  apparently  desires. 

"JCe  Viatique^  by  Sig.  J.  Gioli,  is  somewhat  of  the  impres-   Giou. 
sionist  school,  but  is  effective.    It  represents  the  Viaticum 
carried  along  at  twilight,  and  is  serious,  and  simple  in  sen- 
timente 
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Sig.  J.  Induno  sent  several  pictures  of  considerable  merit. 
^'Un  Amateur  WAntiquites^  is  well  painted,  and  Las  sini 
plicity  and  truth  of  character.  It  repre^sents  an  old  anti- 
quary examining  through  a  loupe  a  coin  which  a  peasant  has 
brought  him.  The  figure  and  expression  of  the  antiquary 
are  i)aiticularly  good.  Another  picture  representing  con- 
8crii)ts  before  a  church  showed  decided  talent.  It  is  well 
composed,  spirited  in  character,  and  quiet  and  agreeable  in 
tone.  His  picture  of  "Emigrants''  is  also  specially  to  be 
noticed. 

Sig.  D.  Induno's  "  Victor  Emmanuel  plagant  la  premUre 
Pierre  de  la  Galerie  de  2fHan^^  is  chiefly  interesting  as  con- 
tinuing the  portraits  of  many  of  the  chief  men  of  mo<lem 
Italy.  There  is  not  much  pictorial  effect  to  be  obtained  out 
of  a  crowd  of  black  coats,  but  the  scene  is  not  without  in- 
terest, and  it  is  carefidly  painted. 

Among  the  genre  pictiu^es  by  Sig.  F.  Jacovacci,  the  "  Re- 
turn from  the  Baptism"  and  the  '^Gondola"  may  i)articu- 
larly  be  mentioned  as  well  drawn  and  composed,  and  vivid 
in  color.  "The  Prescription"  by  Sig.  J.  Favretto,  is  also 
vigorous  and  bright  in  color  without  being  excessive,  and  the 
attitudes  are  natural,  and  the  story  is  well  told.  ^^La  Revue 
de  VBMtage^  by  Sig.  E.  Pagliano,  has  much  humor  of  char- 
acter and  incident,  and  is  very  freely  and  quietly  painted. 
It  represents  girls  turning  over  and  examining  articles  of 
dress  which  they  have  inherited.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing in  tone  and  manner  of  all  the  pictures  of  this  class  which 
hang  on  the  Italian  waUs.  Sig.  A.  Meradel's  "  Comment  cela 
finira-t'in^  is  rendered  with  much  liumor  and  spirit,  and  is 
remarkable  for  tlie  expression  of  the  heads,  though  the  color 
is  a  little  fade,  and  perhaps  the  innuendo  is  a  little  broad. 
For  minuteness  of  execution  Sig.  Bouvier's  ^'VOccauon^  sur- 
passed anything  in  the  whole  Exix)sition.  It  is  only  about 
nine  inches  long,  and  represents  the  interior  of  a  studio,  with 
a  girl  sitting  for  her  porti'ait  to  a  painter ;  while  he  is  paint- 
ing, the  servant  who  aecompanies  her  has  iallen  asleep,  and  he 
seize*  the  moment  to  declare  his  passion.  The  color  is  deli- 
cate, the  textures  and  still  life  admirably  rendered,  the  tone 
agreeabl(%  and  th^  finesse  of  execution  remarkable.  Signor 
L.  Mion's  "Xc  Colin'MaiUard'"  is  pleasing  and.carefully  done. 
Signor  P.  Joris  also  sent  a  coui)le  of  i)ictures,  "Xa  Voie 
Flamini^nne^  and  '^  Une  Bapteme  dans  Vlle  Wlschia^^^  which 
are  pleasant  and  sunny,  but  rather  too  six)tted  with  vivid 
colors.  Signor  P.  Yannf  s  "  Mephistopheles  and  Marguerite ^ 
represents  the  scene  of  Marguerite  in  the  Cathedral,  with  the 
evil  spirit  whispering  to  her.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  talent 
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and  character  in  this  picture,  and  a  higher  attempt  at  seri- 
ousness of  subject  than  usual.  Signer  Michitti's  two  pictures 
of  ^^Printemps  et  Amour ^^  and  "Xe  Baiser^  are  exceedingly 
eccentric  in  color,  and  seem  a  little  like  insane  Fortunys.  If 
the  intention  of  the  artist  was  to  startle,  he  has  succeeded. 
Here  is  certainly,  as  the  shopmen  say,  ^'grande  nouveauU.^ 
Bit  by  bit  all  is  picked  out  with  intensitj^  of  tints,  but  there 
is  no  i-elation  of  parts  in  *^  Spring  and  Love."  There  are 
naked  salmon-colored  children  lying  on  bright  green  grass, 
with  dazzling  blue  sky  and  sea,  and  straggling  trees  with 
salmon  blossoms,  all  so  vivid  and  violent  that  they  strain  the 
eye.  In  "Xe  Baiser,^  which  represents  a  peasant  trying  to 
kiss  a  girl,  and  is  not  particularly  happy  in  sentiment,  there 
are  crude  masses  of  cabbages  and  greens,  and  red  turkey 
combs,  and  trees  barely  sketched  in,  and  a  sky  of  terrible 
yellows  and  reds  rumbled  strangely  together.  The  total 
eflfect  of  these  pictures  is,  so  to  speak,  noisy  and  impertinent, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  see  talent  so  pretentiously  misapplied. 
There  is  no  reserve,  no  restraint,  but  perpetual  insistance. 
Sig.  L.  Marcjhetti's  ^^Avant  le  TournoV^  has  somewhat  of  the 
same  defect.    It  is  like  a  very  confused  palette  of  colors. 

The  "  Charge  of  Cavalry  at  Monzambano,''  by  Count  Eossi    »<»«»  scota 
Scotti,  is  spirited  in  design,  and  with  much  truth  of  action 
in  both  figures  and  horses.    It  is  drawn  and  painted  with 
great  care,  has  a  great  deal  of  "  go,''  and  is  a  very  honest 
piece  of  work,  though  a  little  hard  in  color  and  tone. 

The  Chev.  Bianchi's  "  Regarde  !  Regarde .' ''  is  a  very  prettj"    Bianow. 
theme  well  rendered.  It  represents  some  girls  looking  eagerly 
out  of  a  gateway  at  something  passing  outside  the  picture ; 
and  Sig.  Volpe's  "  Un  Pretre  ^  is  quiet  in  tone  and  character-    voipe. 
istic  in  expression. 

Among  the  landscapes  were  particularly  to  be  commended 
two  very  pleasing  pictures  by  Sig.  G.  Ciardi,  '^Idylle;  La- 
gune  de  Vcnise^  and  "  TorcelloP  In  both  there  is  much  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  of  sentiment  and  simplicity  of  execution. 
**Tarcc//o"  is  bright  and  sunny,  and  the  "JdyWc'' vai)orous  and 
sunny.  It  represents  a  fisher- boy  standing  in  a  boat  fishing 
on  the  broad  lagunes.  The  atmosphere  is  soft  and  silent,  the 
sea  calm,  and  he  stands  in  his  boat  alone,  the  dark  center 
of  a  soft,  luminous  haze.  Other  landscapes  particularly  to 
be  noted  are  four,  by  Chev.  A.  Vertunni,  representing  the 
lonely  "Pontine  Marshes,''  "Psestum,"  "The  Pyramids,'^ 
and  "  The  Sphinx,"  which  have  the  well-known  character  and 
style  of  this  artist,  though  thej'  are  not  among  his  happiest 
achievements ;  a  "  Gaucher  de  JSoleil^  by  Chev.  B.  Giuliano, 
with  girls  walking  along  a  pier;  another  ^^Coucher  de  Soleil^ 
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by  Sig.  Poma;  aud  '^AprdsVOra^e,^  by  Sig.  S.  AUason,  a  very 
effective  picture,  of  a  serious  character  and  strong  theme. 

Among  the  aquarelles  there  were  some  which  are  very  bright 
and  clever.  Particularly  are  to  be  mentioned  "A/t  /  combien 
je  regrette  le  Tefups  que  n^est  plus^^  by  Sigr.  A.  Kotta,  which 
is  freely  and  carefully  finished,  and  with  good  tone,  color, 
and  character.  It  represents  a  group  seated  outside  a  door 
in  Venice  at  work,  with  children  around  them  at  play,  and 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  ^'Bapteme  dam  Vlle  cPIschiaj^  by 
Sig.  P.  Joris,  previously  mentioned,  representing  a  bright 
landscape  with  a  baptismal  party  coming  down  a  hill,  is  also 
very  pleasing,  and  so  are  the  aquarelles  of  Sig.  J.  Gandi,  "Au 
Careme^  and  "  8ur  la  Tahle^^  which  are  careful  and  character- 
istic studies  of  pea^^ants. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Austrian-Hungarian  section,  which 
may  be  taken  together.  Of  the  Hungarian  pictures,  the 
most  distinguished  were  those  by  Herr  Michel  Munk^csy, 
representing  "  Milton  dictating  ^  Paradise  Lost,'"  and  "PAte^ 
ier  de  V Artiste,^  For  character,  composition,  expression,  and 
quality  of  color  the  former  i)icture  was  certainly  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  pictures  in  the  entire  Exposition, 
and  well  deserves  the  medal  of  honor  which  was  accorded 
to  it.  It  is  simple  and  direct  in  character,  with  great  truth 
to  nature  and  to  the  highest  sentiment  in  the  attitudes  and 
expression  of  aU  the  figures,  masterly  in  its  ft^e  painting, 
and  striking  in  the  values  of  color.  The  tones  are  a  little 
black,  but  everything  is  relatively  in  its  place.  Nothing 
cries  out  for  notice,  and  the  main  interest  is  concentrat<^d,  as 
it  should  be,  in  the  figures.  Milton  is  seated  in  a  large  chair 
near  a  window,  which  gives  the  light  of  the  whole  picture. 
His  three  daughters  are  grouped  about  a  table,  one  engaged 
in  writing  to  his  dictation,  and  eagerly  reaching  forward,  in- 
tent to  catch  his  words.  The  second  is  sewing.  Her  atten- 
tion is,  for  the  moment,  attracted  by  what  he  is  saying,  and 
she  listens  with  her  hand  and  thread  suspended.  The  third, 
who  is  standing,  is  also  arrested  by  the  poet's  lines,  and  half 
turns  round  to  listen.  Milton  himself,  buried  in  thought, 
sits  sunken  in  his  chair,  profoundl}^  immersed  in  his  subject, 
and  utterly  forgetful  of  himself.  There  is  in  all  the  figures 
a  total  unconsciousness  of  any  looker-on,  an  absorj)tion  in 
one  single  interest,  an  absence  of  posing,  and  a  sincerity  and 
earnest  directness  of  sentiment  which  are  entitled  to  great 
praise.  The  story  is  told  with  wonderful  truth  and  sim- 
plicity. The  painting  is  extremely  free,  and  shows  a  thorough 
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understanding  of  values  of  colors,  which  are  rich,  subdued,    5  i^^i 

and  solemn.    Nothing  is  improperly  insisted  npouj  and  there 

is  DO  over-emphasis  of  parts.  But  above  all  there  is  the 
poetic  and  imaginative  spirit.  We  seem  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  looking  in  unobserved  upon  a  profoundly  inter- 
esting and  touching  scene,  which  is  so  thoroughly  felt,  that  Mnnkioay. 
it  subdues  the  spectator  to  its  own  emotion.  This  picture, 
we  are  happy  to  know,  was  piu*chased  by  Mr.  Lennox  for 
the  Lennox  Gallery  in  New  York,  where  all  our  artists  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  and  admire  it. 

The  "Ateiter  cT Artiste^  is  also  a  masterly  work,  less  in- 
teresting in  its  subject,  but  equally  admirable  in  its  treat- 
ment, in  its  reserve,  and  quiet.    The  artist,  seated  on  a 
table,  is  asking  the  advice  of  his  wife  ns  to  a  canvas  turned 
away  from  us.    Both  are  looking  at  it  attentively,  and  se- 
riously considering  it.    He  is  not  satisfied,  but  doubtful. 
She  is  trying  to  help  him.    Behind  a  screen  which  shuts  off 
the  left  of  the  picture  is  a  little  model  which  at  first  we 
scarcely  see,  so  perfectly  is  she  in  relation  to  the  rest.    The 
main  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  two  principal  figures, 
who  are  really  and  earnestly  interested  in  what  they  are 
doing.    There  is  no  posing;  all  is  simplj^  and  perfectly  ex- 
pressed.   The  color  is  very  fine,  the  touch  firm  .and  solid, 
the  values  admirable. 

In  eminent  contrast  with  these  two  i)ictures  is  the  large  Makort. 
canvas  by  Herr  Makart,  representing  the  "Entrance  of 
Charles  V  into  Antwerp."  Around  this  i)icture  there  was 
always  a  crowd  of  admirers  and  critics.  This  is  essentially 
a  decorative  picture,  and  treated  in  a  decorative  style.  The 
procession  is  marching  through  the  picture  diagonally.  The 
Emperor  himself,  mounted  on  a  charger  and  clad  in  armor, 
is  the  central  figure.  Accompanying  him  are  several  nude 
or  nearly  nude  female  figures  having  flowers;  others  are 
dressed  richly  and  looking  on,  and  there  is  a  dense  crowd 
of  knights,  soldiers,  burghers,  and  nobles,  some  shouting 
welcome  to  the  Emperor  from  windows  hung  \vith  tapestries 
and  flowers,  among  whom  may  be  seen  the  figure  of  Albert 
Diirer.  There  is  scarcely  any  attempt  to  render  character 
or  probability  of  scene.  There  is  no  definite  incident  or  cen- 
tral thought ;  in  a  word,  the  work  is  purely  decorative  and 
without  any  concentration  of  interest  or  personality.  The 
groups  arc  confused  and  crowded  almost  impossibly,  and 
there  is  little  proportion  observed  in  the  figures,  some  being 
gigantic  in  height  while  others  at  their  side  are  of  life-size. 
Considered,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  imagina- 
tive conception  or  a  powerful  representation  of  a  historical 
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incident,  there  is  little  to  praise ;  but  for  dexterity  of  brush- 
work,  brilliancy  of  color,  dash  of  execution,  noisiness  and 
^^tintamarres^  of  tints,  it  is  remarkable.  It  is  painted  with 
much  energy,  and  in  every  way  shows  cleverness,  but  it  has 
no  heart  and  soul.  In  color,  though  brilliant,  it  is  monot- 
onous, in  tone  the  various  planes  of  the  picture  are  confused, 
and  the  total  effect  is  rather  that  of  a  tapestry.  Piece  by 
piece  it  is  spiritedly  done,  but  there  is  no  whole.  Each  fig- 
ure seems  to  be  posed  for  itself  and  by  itself,  and  has  little 
relation  to  the  main  purpose. 

Herr  J.  Metejko  also  sent  a  large  historical  piece  repre- 
senting the  "  Union  cancluc  a  Ltibliii  en  15G9,  eyitre  la  Lith- 
uanie  et  Ja  Pologne^^  which  ha«  much  power  and  character. 
It  is  a  far  more  solid  and  real  work  than  that  of  Herr 
Makart,  not  conceived  from  the  merely  decorative  point  of 
view,  but  with  a  true  intention  to  represent  a  real  scene  of 
history.  Many  of  the  heads  and  figures  are  vigorously 
drawn  and  have  great  character.  Particularly  may  be  men- 
tioned the  group  around  the  figure  of  the  aged  Pope,  who 
is  seated  and  holds  up  both  hands  inclosed  in  red  gloves, 
and  the  foreground  figure  in  blue  who  is  rising  from  his 
chair.  But  all  of  the  heads  and  figures  are  carefully  stud- 
ied, rendered  with  life  and  spirit,  and  have  much  individu- 
ality. There  is  a  want  of  massing  of  parts,  and  of  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  so  that  at  first  the  picture,  though  rich  in 
color,  lijis  a  certain  equality  and  monotony  of  effect ;  but 
here  is  serious  intention,  a  firm  hand,  admirable  drawing, 
and  truth  of  character,  and  the  longer  one  looks  at  it  the 
more  it  pleases.  Herr  Metejko  also  sent  another  i)icture 
representing  "Xa  Cloche  de  Segismond  d,  Crawvie^^  which 
is  smaller,  and  crowded  with  figures  of  over-brilliant  tints, 
but  is  clever. 

Herr  UAllemand's  "Portrait  of  General  Laudon^'  is  a 
\Gty  vigorous  worlc.  It  represents  the  general  mounted  on 
a  dark  bay  horse  in  front  of  his  staff*.  Three  attendant  offi- 
cers are  behind  him  on  his  right,  a  dead  soldier  is  on  the 
left,  and  behind  are  other  mounted  men.  The  main  figure 
is  boldly  drawn,  and  painted  in  a  large,  free  style,  and 
takes  proper  prominence  over  all  the  other  subordinate  fig- 
ures, which  fitly  illustrate  the  picture. 

Among  the  pictures  of  genre  may  be  specially  mentioned 
"Xa  Maison  mortiuiire,'"  by  Herr  E.  Kurzbauer,  which  is 
conceived  with  much  sentiment.  The  face  of  the  widow  is 
full  of  feeling,  and  the  central  group  of  persons  striving  to 
console  her  is  characteristic  and  well  composed.  This  forms 
the  central  light  of  the  picture.    The  second  light  shows 
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some  chUdren  at  a  table  on  the  left,  who,  careless  of  the     j  HuxoAin'. 

grief  of  the  main  grouj),  are  amusing  themselves  together. 

Hen*  Kurzbauer's  other  picture,  "Xcs  FugitifSj^  representing 
a  youth  and  a  maiden  who  have  eloped  and  are  discovered    Kurxbauor. 
by  tlie  family  in  an  inn,  is  also  good  in  character  and  ex- 
pression and  well  painted.     Herr  Defregger's  ^^Le  Jeu  du   Defregger. 
Pouce  dans  le  Tyrol^^  and  "Xe  Joueur  de  Githarej"  are  spirited 
in  action,  and  eflfective  in  their  composition  of  light  and 
(lark.    The  foimer  represents  two  men  at  a  table,  each  en- 
deavoring to  force  over  the  edge  the  clenched  fist  of  his 
adversary,  while  a  group  of  peasants  look  on  with  eager 
interest     The  latter  represents  a  young  man  playing  a 
zithem,  wliile  two  maidens  are  standing  by  him.    He  is 
utterly  absorbed  in  the  music.    Both  these  pictures  show 
clearness  of  ideas  and  strength  of  character.    ^^Les  Pay- 
mm  TyrolieiiHj^  by  Chev.  C.  de  Blaas,  representing  also    DoBiaM. 
a  somewhat  similar  game,  is  rendered  with  talent.    Herr  C. 
Karger's  "C^wc  Oarc  de  Cliemin  de  fer^''  is  a  stndy  somewhat   Karger. 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Frith,  and,  though  prosaic  in  char- 
acter, is  naturalistic  and  clever.    Among  other  pictures  of 
this  class  may  be  specially  noted  Professor  Schonn's  "jPete   scbsmi. 
Papulaire  sur  le  Cote  OSnoise^ ;    Herr  Fux's  ^^  Sacrifice  de   fux. 
Pigeons j^  which  is  pleasing  in  color,  and  Herr  F.  Paczka's  "  TTn    paczka. 
Accidenty'"  and  "  Tje  Tambour j^  both  very  clever,  and,  espec- 
ially the  former,  representing  an  old  man  alone  looking  at 
his  violin,  one  string  of  which  has  snapped.    Herr  Agg-    AggbAxy. 
h^y's  "  Tireuse  des  Cartes,^  Herr  Brack's  "1^  Deminage-    Brack. 
mentj^  and  Herr  Ebner's  "Xe«  bona  Amis,^  should  also  be   Ebner. 
mentioned. 

The  late  Herr  Cermak's  ^' Montenegrin  blessi^  is  a  picture  Cormak. 
of  much  character,  representing  an  old  chieftain  carried  on 
a  litter  down  a  steep,  rocky  path,  and  accompanied  by 
wounded  companions,  while  a  group  of  women  stands  apart 
or  kneels,  as  they  pass.  The  foreshortening  of  the  main  fig- 
ure is  admirable,  and  the  expression  noble.  Herr  Cermak's 
other  picture,  ^^Retour  au  Pays,^  is  even  more  tragic  in  sub- 
ject. The  scene  is  a  village  which  has  been  devastcd  by 
Turks,  and  a  party  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
just  returning  to  it,  to  find  their  homes  destroyed  and  the 
heads  of  their  murdered  husbands  and  fathers  stuck  on 
poles.  The  story  is  told  with  much  pathos,  and  both  these 
pictures  show  mastery  of  execution,  and  solidity  of  painting. 

Professor  Miiller's  ^^Aprds  la  Messe  sur  les  Place  de  San-    Mtmei. 
Marc  d,  Yenisei  is  full  of  vivacity  of  color,  action,  and  cos- 
tume, which  last  is  of  the  time  of  Bellini. 
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Landscape. 

This  section  was  not  very  showy  in  landscape,  but  among 
the  best  may  be  noted  those  of  Herr  Jettel,  which  are  Dutch 
scenes,  cleverly  rendered ;  several  by  Chev.  von  Thoren,  of 
which  the  most  striking  is  ^^L'Orage,^  wliich  represents  a 
thunder  storm  with  wind  and  rain,  which  is  well  drawn  and 
gives  the  effect  of  wind  on  trees,  clouds,  and  figures  with 
great  spirit;  "  8ur  la  CSte  d^Inirie^^^  by  Herr  Schaffer,  which 
is  picturesque  and  striking,  and  a  well-drawn  street  view 
by  Herr  Eibarz,  representing  ^^Architecture  Hollandaise  h 
Dortrecht,'^^  as  well  as  other  Dutch  landscapes. 

Portraits. 

m 

Among  the  portraits  are  two  by  Herr  Makart,  which  are 
clever  and  facile,  but  a  little  too  pinky  and  decorative,  and 
want  interior  character;  a  portait,  ^^ Madame  Ja  Comtesse 
Schonhorn^''^  by  Herr  Canon,  which  is  in  the  style  of  the  older 
masters,  and  is  admii^ably  i)ainted  with  force  and  good  keep- 
ing of  parts  and  strong  character;  a  portrait  of  the  i>aintcr 
"  Rudolf  Alt,"  by  Herr  (rriepenkerl,  and  13  portraits  by 
Herr  H.  de  Angeli,  which  all  show  a  great  talent  for  likeness, 
but  are  generally  rather  literal  and  prosaic ;  one,  however, 
of  "  Madame  Schwabe"  rises  far  above  this,  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  distinction. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  much  life  and  excel- 
lence in  the  art  of  this  section,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  artists  have  studied  and 
painted  out  of  their  own  country,  and  sought  their  subjects 
and  acquired,  or  at  least  modified,  their  manner  in  foreign 
schools.  For  instance,  of  those  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
Herren  Munkacsy,  Jettel,  Oermak,  Thoren,  live  in  Paris, 
and  have  studied  in  the  French  school,  while  Defregger, 
Gabl,  Karger,  Kurzbauer  are  of  the  Munich  school,  and 
Herr  Ribarz  is  essentially  Dutch.  Herr  Makart,  on  the 
contrary,  and  Herren  Metejko,  L'Allemand,  and  Milller  are 
of  V^ienna,  and  perhaps  more  exactly  represent  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  national  art. 

Aquarelles. 

Among  the  aquarelles  and  drawings  in  black  and  white 
are  particularly  to  be  noticed  three  by  Herr  Passini,  ex- 
tremely clever,  and  seven  by  Herr  de  Pausinger,  also  show- 
ing great  R])irit  and  talent.  The  former  has  studied  in 
Venice,  and  his  subjects  are  Italian ;  the  latter  at  Munich. 
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GBBMANT.  obbmakt. 

We  now  come  to  Germany.    Though  late  in  their  decision 
to  take  part  in  this  Exposition,  the  Germans  with  great 
energy  made  up  for  their  tardiness,  and  in  arrangement 
their  hall  was  disposed  with  great  taste,  and  in  its  general 
impression  agreeably  contrasted  with  those  of  all  the  other 
nations.    In  the  center  were  tables  covered  with  engra\ings 
and  illustrated  books  exhibiting  much  talent  and  invention, 
wbich  were  open  to  all  to  turn  over.    The  average  of  the  work 
was  good,  and  althotigh  there  were  no  salient  pictures  of  great 
force  of  conception  or  subject,  there  were  many  serious  in 
quality  and  pleasing  of  character.    Of  historic  and  religious 
sabjects  there  were  few,  and  these  are  of  not  much  impor- 
tance or  any  striking  merit.    Of  domestic  scenes  there  were 
many,  some  of  great  merit.    It  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  a  revival  of  art  took  place  in  Germany,  and artk^wSumy!'^ 
some  of  the  chief  artists  of  that  time  endeavored  to  found  a 
great  school,  devoted  to  the  development  of  subjects  of  high 
historic  interest,  of  symbolical,  legendary,  and  religious  char- 
acter, and  of  philosophic  abstractions.    At  the  head  of  this    School  of 
were  Cornelius  and  Overbeck.    The  aim  was  high ;  but,  al-    orerbeck.*" 
though  the  leaders  of  this  school  brought  to  it  great  earnest- 
ness of  spirit,  they  were  essentially  weak  in  execution  and 
artistic  power,  and  they  failed  to  carry  with  them  the  mind 
of  the  nation.    They  cared  little  for  a  faithful  study  of  na-  ^ Earnest  aim, 

•■         .  *'    .  but  weak  exocii- 

ture,  and  strove  to  limit  art  solely  to  a  representation  oftJon- 
ideas,  without  reganl  to  truth  of  form  and  color.  Overbeck, 
indeed,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  abjured  color, 
declaring  it  to  be  averse  from  the  spirit  of  the  religious  sub- 
jects he  exclusively  treated,  and  devoted  himself  purely  to 
outlines  in  charcoal  or  crayon.  No  one  of  this  energetic 
band  was  a  colorist  or  truly  a  draughtsman.  The  reaction  Reaction  from 
from  this  over-legendary  and  romantic  school  on  the  one  monastic  apiri^ 
side,  and  the  limited  and,  so  to  speak,  monastic  spirit  on  the 
other,  showed  itself  soon  among  a  class  of  artists  who  sought 
their  subjects  in  real  and  common  life.  This  school,  appeal- 
ing as  it  did  to  more  general  sympathies,  soon  displaced  the 
former,  and  in  the  Paris  Exposition  it  was  this  which  took 
the  lea<l.  The  difficulty  of  the  Germans  in  matters  of  art  is 
that  their  genius  is  more  theoretical,  philosophic,  literary, 
than  practical  and  artistic,  and  their  art  oscillates  between    Oscuiation  ue- 

-«  ',  ,  ,_  ,,1       tween   the   com- 

the  common  and  often  even  the  ugly  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  mon  and  acad*»m- 
certain  academic  ideal  on  the  other.  It  was  pleasant,  how- 
ever, in  the  Paris  Exposition,  to  find  a  freer  spirit  manifest- 
ing itself  with  better  drawing  and  color,  and  a  less  hard  and 
literal  treatment.  What  is,  however,  still  lacking  is  style. 
6  P  B 
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DflsaeidorfClever  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  it  lacks  the  sympathetic 
quality,  and  has  a  sort  of  mechanical  hardness. 

There  were  in  this  Exposition  a  few  works  of  great  excel- 
lence, and  among  these  we  must  note  an  exquisite  little  pic- 

Kauiimch.  turc  by  Fried.  August  Kaulbach  of  Munich,  called  "  Une 
jeune  Femme  avec  son  Fils,^  which  for  tone,  simplicity, 
tenderness  of  sentiment,  and  delicacy  of  color  is  remark- 
able. It  is  archaic  in  treatment,  thinly  painted  on  a  gold 
ground,  and  is  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Holbein, 
but  it  has  a  great  charm.  ^^Reveriej "  by  the  same  artist, 
is  also  a  very  finished  and  delicate  picture,  representing  a 
girl  in  a  white  satin  dress  seated  on  a  couch  against  a 
background  of  subdued  tapestry,  and  tuning  a  mandoline. 
This  is  very  carefully  studied,  rich  in  color,  and  painted 
with  much  skill,  and  the  textures  well  rendered.  He  also 
sent  two  heads  which  are  characterized  by  the  same  senti- 
ment. 

KiMiu*.  Herr  L.  Knaus,  the  well-known  painter  at  Berlin,  sent 

five  pictures,  each  of  them  a  master-piece  in  its  way. 
"CTn  jSldve  plein  cTaveniry^  and  "CTna  bonne  Affaire,^  have 
genuine  humor  of  a  rare  quality.  The  first  represents  an 
old  Jew  seated  on  a  rickety  chair  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand, 
in  his  ''ogh-clo"  warehouse  filled  with  dingy  old  clothes, 
instructing  a  red-haired  boy,  who  may  be  his  grandson, 
in  the  mysteries  of  bargaining.  This  precocious  pupil 
thoroughly  appreciates  his  lesson,  and  his  teacher's  face 
beams  with  approbation  at  his  aptness.  It  is  impossible  to 
look  at  this  picture  without  laughter,  so  admirably  given 
are  the  character  and  expression  of  both  faces.  "  Une 
banne  Affaire,''^  represents  the  same  boy  putting  into  prac- 
tice the  lesson  he  has  received.  He  stands  alone  holding  in 
bis  hand  a  piece  of  money,  and  chuckling  to  himself  and 
to  you  over  his  own  dexterity.  The  ^^Fete  cPFnfantSj^ 
which  represents  a  village  festival,  is  full  of  figures  well 
drawn  and  clever,  but  it  is  inferior  in  character  and  expres- 
sion to  the  other  pictures  exhibited  by  Herr  Knaus,  and 
poorer  in  color.  "  Un  Enterrement "  represents  a  scene  in  a 
court-yard  with  the  roof  and  ground  covered  with  snow. 
A  crowd  is  gathered  there,  principally  women  and  children, 
chanting  a  hymn,  and  down  some  steps  totters  un  old  man 
followed  by  the  attendants  who  are  bringing  the  coffin  out 
at  the  door.  The  figure  of  the  old  man,  who  half  leans 
against  the  house  for  support,  is  admirable  in  drawing  and 
expression.  The  finest  of  the  whole  series  is,  perhaps,  the 
"  Paysans  dSlib6rants,^  where  six  peasants  are  gathered  in 
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a  little  room  discussing  some  matter  of  village  importance. 
The  oldest  of  them  is  on  his  feet  speaking  and  the  others 
are  hstening.  There  is  great  individuality  in  all  the  heads 
and  figoies ;  one  sees  at  once  the  obstinate  pigheaded 
man  who  means  to  disagree,  the  simple  peasant  who  is 
ready  to  agree  to  anything,  the  fluctuating  muddle-head 
who  does  not  qaite  understand  and  never  will,  and  the 
open-minded  man  who  is  anxious  to  come  to  a  right  con- 
clusion. The  color  of  the  picture  is  good.  Sunlight  comes 
in  to  illuminate  the  room  firom  a  side  window,  a  green-tiled 
stove  stands  in  the  right  corner,  on  which  are  hats  and  a 
bine  nmbrella,  and  there  is  a  hen  with  her  chickens  on  the 
floor  in  the  foreground.  The  comedy  is  excellent ;  nothing 
\b  overdone. 

^^Plu8  WEgpoir^^  by  Herr  Fagerlin,  is  another  picture  of  Fugeriin. 
domestic  life  treated  with  great  pathos.    It  represents  the 
interior  of  a  cottage,  in  the  background  of  which  a  man  is 
dying  or  dead,  while  his  wife  accompanied  by  an  old  woman 
is  coming  forward  out  of  the  room,  hopeless  and  inconsola- 
ble.   The  intensity  of  tragic  feeling  in  her  face  and  attitude, 
and  the  reflected  sympathy  in  her  old  companion,  who  may 
be  the  mother  or  grandmother,  are  portrayed  with  true 
feeling,  and  altogether  the  picture  is  profoundly  interestiug 
and  affecting.    The  painting  is  very  careful  and  studied. 
The  old  brick  floor,  the  green  curtains  against  which  the 
sonlight  falls,  the  textures  of  the  dresses  are  admirably  given. 
There  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  the  sense  of  painstaking, 
bat  the  whole  work  is  earnest  and  skillful  and  full  of  feel- 
ing. 

Herr  LeibPs  "De«  Pffysans^^  though  cold  and  gray  in  color,  Leibi. 
and  with  no  tone,  is  a  most  careful  series  of  studies  from 
nature  of  peasants'  heads.  The  execution  is  hard  and  pre- 
(dse,  but  there  is  strong  grasp  of  character  and  precision  of 
detail  in  the  heads.  It  represents  five  peasants  crowded 
round  a  table  and  listening  to  one  who  is  reading  a  news- 
paper. Outside  the  window  is  a  sunny  landscape.  The 
heads  are  evidently  careful,  minutely  careful,  portraits, 
eminently  characteristic  and  well  drawn. 

Uerr  Menzel  sent  two  oil  pictures  and  four  aqtmrellesj 
ftdl  of  character  and  showing  much  ability.  The  largest  is 
^^UUsinCj^  which  represents  the  interior  of  an  iron  foundiy, 
with  workmen  drawing  out  from  the  furnace  an  iron  shaft 
at  white  heat.  This  forms  the  chief  light  of  the  picture,  and 
against  it  some  of  the  figures  stand  in  dark  relief  and  some 
brilliantly  touched  withalurid  glow.  There  is  vigor  and  char- 
acter in  some  of  the  heads,  and  the  action  is  well  given,  but 
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as  a  whole  there  is  a  lack  of  quality,  and  a  certain  bardueas 
of  execution.  ^^Entre  deux  Donees^  is  a  sujall  picture  repre- 
senting a  saloon  with  groups  of  men  in  diplomatic  dresses, 
and  ladies  in  full  ball  toilets  which  exhibits  even  a  superior 
powei'  of  character  drawing.  The  compositfon  is  good  and 
the  coloring  strong.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  clever  and 
characteristic  painting.  His  aquarelles  of  ^'Moines  dans  le 
Sa^ristie^  and  the  ^^Repas  interrampu^^  are  also  clever,  but 
lather  cold  and  hard. 

^'La  Legon  de  Oymnastique^  by  Herr  O.  Pilz,  of  Weimar, 
is  clever  and  well  composed  and  painted.  The  landscape 
and  sky  are  particularly  worthy  of  note.  It  represents  a 
master  standing  before  a  double  row  of  boys  giving  tiiem  a 
lesson  in  gymnastics.  Herr  Defreggei''s  ^^BSn^dicite^  and 
"Xa  Visite^^  are  also  very  clever  representations  of  purely 
dom  estic  scenes.  The  lattter  represents  two  peasant  girls  on 
a  visit  to  their  married  sister,  to  whose  baby  they  are  pre- 
senting a  pear ;  all  are  happy  and  pleased.  The  girls  are 
pretty'  in  their  quaint  costumes  and  the  baby  is  all  smiles. 
The  ^^Ben^dicitd^''  represents  a  woman  who  is  teaching  the 
smallest  of  a  group  of  children  who  are  seated  round  a  table 
to  say  grace.  The  expressions  are  simple  and  natural  and 
the  composition  good,  but  the  execution  though  carefUl  is 
.hard.  Herr  Werner's  "  Une  Conversation^^  has  considerable 
humor  of  expression.  It  represents  five  of  Frederic's  gren- 
adiers standing  on  the  further  side  of  a  railing  and  joking 
with  two  nursery  maids  on  this  side  with  babies ;  all  are 
laughing,  and  the  jest  seems  to  find  favor  in  the  ears  of 
those  wlio  hear  and  those  who  make  it.  The  effect  is 
bright  and  the  execution  precise.  Another  picture  of  a 
humorous  character  is  Herr  Meyerheim's  ^^Des  Zoulon^ — 
Caffres  a  la  FoireP  The  scene  is  in  a  booth  at  a  country 
fair.  On  the  stage  are  a  couple  of  Zulus  executing  a  war 
dance,  while  the  audience  are  divided  between  terror,  aston- 
ishment, and  delight.  There  is  considerable  freedom  in  the 
manner  of  the  painting,  and  the  scene  is  amusing. 

The  ^'Cltasse  a  courre  an  XVIIIme  SidclCj^^  by  the  late 
Herr  Gierymski,  is  a  very  clever  picture  by  a  young  painter 
who  lately  died.  There  is  capital  drawing,  good  action,  and 
careful  study;  but  it  is  very  voyant  in  color  and  hard  of 
texture. 

^^Un€  Banque  populaire  en  Faillitej"  by  Herr  Bockelmann, 
of  Diisseldorf,  represents  a  crowd  in  the  costume  of  to-day 
outside  a  bank  which  has  just  failed.  The  painting  is  lit- 
eral, and  the  color  is  clean,  cold,  and  gray.    There  is  little 
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intensity  of  character  and  no  great  vividuess  of  expression/ 
but  some  of  the  figures  are  well  done. 

Among  the  other  domestic  scenes  of  this  class  to  be  noted 
are  the  ^^Bapteme  de  VOrphelinj^  by  Herr  Hoff^  representing-  ^off- 
a  baptism,  with  costumes  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  which 
is  pleasing  in  sentiment  and  arrangement;  the  ^'Heurc  cPAn- 
goissej^hy  Herr  Hildebraudt,  where  a  mother  and  father   HUdebraudt. 
are  at  the  bedside  of  their  sick  child,  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  earnest  feeling;  "JDa  Lecture  interessantej^''  by 
Herr  ScheureDberg,  of  Diisseldorf,  which  is  capital  in  ex-    Schonrenbirg. 
pression  and  well  painted. 

Religious  and  Historical  Paintings, 

BeUgions  and  historic^  subjects  were  not  ably  repre-   sMiifwut  ax^d 

sented.    There  were  few  of  them,  and  they  were  not  of  high    '^^^"^ 

merit  The  best  pictures  are  those  which  represent  homely 
and  domestic  scenes  of  common  life.  Herr  von  Piloty's  vouPUoty. 
^'Wallenstein  se  rendant  d  JS^er^  is  one  of  the  largest  history 
pieces,  but  it  is  scarcely  worthy  the  high  reputation  of  the 
artist,  and  is  academic  and  conventional.  Herr  Becker  Becker, 
sent  two  pictures,  ^^ Albert  JDilrer  d,  Venise^^  and  ^^Ulrich 
von  Hutten  regoit  de  VEmpereur  Maximilieii  la  Couronne  de 
Poete;^  Herr  O.  Kuille,  ^^Plato  avecses  Disciples ;^^  and  Herr 
Baur,  "/Si.  PatUj  Prisonnier  d,  Bome^^  which  is  archaeologi- 
cally  studied,  but  without  much  vitality.  "Xa  Fille  de 
Jdxrus^  by  Herr  Grabriel  Max,  is  weak  and  fade^  and  on 
tJie  arm  of  the  apparently  dead  child  he  has  painted  with 
care  a  fly,  which  will  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  the  work 
is  conceived.  Herr  von  Gebhardt,  of  Diisseldorf,  sent  a  vonOebhanu 
"Crucifixion'^  and  a  "Last  Supper,"  the  latter  good  in  color, 
but  without  great  life  in  character.  It  is  treated  somewhat 
in  the  early  German  manner,  and  the  types  of  the  apostles 
are  t^Uep  ^m  the  lower  classes  of  common  life.  It  may 
be  claimed  t^at  tjiis  was  the  fact,  but  the  religious  and 
poetic  sense  is  none  the  less  unsatisfied  by  such  a  repre- 
sentation. What  all  these  pictures  lack  is  spontaneity  and 
poetic  character. 

Portraits, 


KaUle. 
Baur. 

Max. 


PortraiU. 


In  portraiture,  the  hea<ls  of  Herr  Lenbach,  of  Munich, 
though  thinly  painted,  are  full  of  character  and  individu-    jxsnbach. 
aiity.    The  portrait  of  the  "Princess  of  Carolath-Beuthen," 
by  Herr  Richter,  also  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  those   Richter. 
by  Herr  Blaulbach,  which  are  fresh  and  charming,  and  the^  Kauibacb. 
^^Portrait  Wune  Yielle  DafkCj^  by  Herr  Gussow,  of  Berlin,    Guaaow. 
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the  head  of  which  is  pure  in  color  and  carefolly  studied, 
but  the  dress  and  details  very  hard,  bright,  and  absolute. 

HeiT  Gussow  had  also  two  pictures  of  still  life  and  figures, 
one  called  ^^1/ Atelier ^^  and  one  '^Nature  Morte,^  which  are 
painted  with  wonderftd  chic  and  freedom  of  touch.  One  is 
the  interior  of  a  studio,  with  an  old  woman  washing  with  a 
piece  of  wash-leather  a  reduced  cast  of  the  Venus  of  Mile. 
The  other  is  a  study  of  an  interior  with  various  objects — 
half-linished  pictures  on  the  wall,  a  bust  in  the  middle  of  a 
table,  etc.  These  are  a  httle  hard  and  vayant  in  colors,  but 
the  imitation  of  still  life  is  very  remarkable. 

Landscapes. 


ItamUcapet. 


Dttckcr. 


BaLbcIl 


Irmer. 


Kroner. 


There  was  a  considerable  number  of  landscapes,  among  the 
best  of  which  are  to  be  noted  those  by  Herr  Diicker,  of  Diis- 
seldorf,  "  Bords  de  la  Mer  Baltique^^  with  the  sun  setting  red 
along  a  tranquil  sea,  and  long  stretch  of  shore,  and  the  ^^Pay- 
sage  du  Harz^^  both  of  which  are  freer  in  style  than  the  gen- 
eral run  of  this  school.  Herr  Baisch,  of  Munich,  sent  *^  Une 
grande  Route  en  Hollander  which  is  a  rainy  scene,  with  a  herd 
of  cows  going  over  the  wet  road,  and  breaks  of  light  through 
a  gray  sky,  and  a  windmill  in  the  distance,  a  river  and  boat, 
and  a  woman  with  an  umbrella.  This  is  decidedly  a  clever 
picture.  Herr  C.  Irnier's  "Xao  en  Holstein^^  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  the  Diisseldorf  school,  though  it  has  its  defects 
of  hardness.  Herr  Kroner's  ^^Sangliers  dans  la  Neige^'*  is  a 
well-rendered  winter  landscape  with  wild  boars  huddling 
through  the  snow  in  a  wood.  The  tones  of  the  snow  are  good, 
and  the  picture  interesting.  Herr  Adolph  Lier's  ^*8oir6e 
WAutomnc  aux  Bords  de  Vlsar^  and  ^^Vlnuiidation^^^  by  Herr 
Scherres,  are  also  specially  to  be  noted  as  among  the  best  in 
this  department.  Herr  Oeder's  ^^Paysa^ge^^  is  also  pleasing, 
and  we  must  also  note  another  ^^Paysa^ge^  by  Herr  Neubers, 
of  Munich,  and  '*i>e  Moulin  h  Vent  dans  la  Frise,'^  by  Herr 
Schoenleber. 

The  two  Herren  Achenbach,  whose  reputation  is  so  well 
established  in  Diisseldorf,  also  sent  a  number  of  landscapes. 
The  best  of  all  is  Herr  A.  Achenbach's  ^^Ylissingue^^  with  a 
^^^  ^"^®^®^*  stormy  sea  breaking  over  a  pier,  a  castle  wall  on  the  right, 
and  a  steamer  laboring  in  the  distance.  This  is  clever,  but 
somewhat  cold  and  conventional  in  character.  His  other 
pictures  are  more  mechanically  felt  and  rendered,  though 
they  all  exhibit  talent.  There  is  cleverness,  but  a  lack  of 
real  feeling. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  German  school, 
despite  all  the  cleverness  it  exhibited,  manifested  any  very 
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high  tendencies,  or  any  great  achievement  in  the  highest  line     obrmant. 
of  art,  nothing  to  correspond  to  the  lofty  purpose  of  its  great 
composers  in  what  is  essentially  its  natural  art — music.    In  itemuaicaioom- 
poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting  it  has  no  names  to  be  placed  52De\^Yte  m^ 
beside  the  great  ones  in  that  most  ideal  of  arts.     Even^*»*^**i»<^^ 
Goethe  is  tame  and  mechanical  beside  Beethoven,  and  lor  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  poetry  has  had  no  great  exponent 
in  Germany.    Still  there  is  a  good  table-ground  of  excellence 
in  painting,  though  there  are  no  high  peaks. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Eussian  department  rather  surprised  us  as  giving  kussll. 
evidence  of  a  distinct  nationality  of  character  and  subject, 
with  considerable  originality  of  treatment.  It  is  not  that 
there  are  any  very  high  flights,  but  there  is  in  many  of  the 
pictures  a  quality  different  Irom  what  is  seen  elsewhere,  and 
a  freedom  from  bondage  to  other  schools  which  is  note- 
worthy. 

Landscapes. 

The  landscapes  were  particularly  striking,  and  were  mostly  Landseapea. 
of  natural  scenes.  Among  these  must  bo  specially  noted 
the  works  of  M.  Kouindji.  His  ^''Paysage  en  Finlande^  Kou^(\ji, 
represents  a  sluggish  river  rolling  out  of  a  dark  distance,  with 
two  birds  flying  over  it.  In  the  foreground  are  reeds  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  shelf  of  sloping  rock,  above  which 
are  three  tall  trees ;  a  thunder-storm  is  rising  and  covering 
with  its  dark,  threatening  shadow,  the  middle  ground  and 
distance,  while  a  white  metallic  light  gleams  upon  the  tre^s 
in  the  foreground,  forcing  them  out  with  that  strange  promi- 
nence so  characteristic  of  such  moments.  Here  is  great  sen- 
timent and  truth  to  nature.  The  scene  is  lonely,  desolate, 
silent,  the  sky  heavy,  lowering,  and  slat^' — everything  dreary, 
threatening,  and  wild.  His  "  Clair  de  Lune  en  Ukraine^^  is 
also  a  most  striking,  original,  and  effective  picture.  Here  is 
a  group  of  lone  houses  on  a  high  plateau  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, with  a  windmill  and  two  cypresses;  at  its  base  flows 
a  stream  into  the  foreground ;  a  strange,  mysterious  green 
tone  pervades  the  picture.  The  moonlight  gleams  upon  the 
sides  of  the  houses,  and  in  one  window  bums  a  candle,  while 
the  river  ciitches  a  faint  reflection  of  light  as  it  flows  down 
through  its  dark,  vaguely -shadowed  banks.  The  cypresses 
stand  dark  and  solemn  against  the  sky,  which  is  a  deep  dark 
blue.  The  chiarooscuro  of  his  picture  is  striking.  The  paint- 
ing is  careful,  and  the  tones  remarkable.  It  is  a  solemn ,  seri 
ous,  silent  picture,  very  peculiar,  but  very  interesting  and 
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BU8S1A.     '  original.    "  Pdturage  en  Finlande^^^  by  B.  LindholiD,  of  Hel- 

Lindhoim.  siDgfoFS,  is  a  Charming  study  of  nature.  It  represents  a 
slope  of  rising  ground  stretching  into  the  distance,  and  down 
this  at  intervals  are  coming  groups  of  milk-maids  with  pails, 
while  along  a  road  that  climbs  it  on  one  side  in  the  mid-dis- 
tance a  cart  is  going.  The  tones  and  gradations  of  light 
and  color  are  given  with  great  delicacy  and  truth ;  there  is 
no  over-insistance  of  anything.  The  foreground  of  broken 
soil  and  plants  is  faithful  and  perfectly  rendered,  and  over 
the  whole  is  a  sentiment  and  refinement  which  is  rare.  The 
space  and  i)ersi)ective  have  almost  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mechtchorski.  {i  ForSt  eu  Hivev^^  by  M.  Mcchtcherski,  is  also  a  charming 
picture,  with  great  sentiment  and  truth  to  nature.  In  the 
middle  and  foreground  of  the  picture  is  a  dark  pool,  out  of 
which  blue  blocks  of  ice  have  been  cut ;  around  this  rise 
wQ^ed  banks,  inclosing  it  as  in  an  amphitheater,  with  tall, 
iiw^  serried  trees  tipped  with  snow,  and  rising  against  a 
diib,  vague,  gray  sky,  in  which  snow  is  gathering.  The  tone 
is  pale  gray  and  white,  and  there  is  a  hush  of  silence  over 
all.    Altogether  this  is  a  charming  picture. 

No.  35 — which  was  omitted  from  the  catalogues,  and, 
therefore,  I  cannot  give  the  author's  name — is  also  a  very 
clever  picture.  It  represents  a  sea  scene  from  the  shore,  on 
which  a  stranded  vessel  lies  which  workmen  are  calking. 
On  the  right  is  a  cliflF.  The  sky  is  gloomy,  and  flaky,  and 
gray,  with  light  on  the  horizon — the  sea  dark,  except  where 
it  breaks  toward  the  shore.    "  La  grande  Route^^  by  M.  Do- 

DobroToiski.  brovolski,  reprcscuts  a  grass-grown  road  with  deep  ruts 
filled  with  water,  along  either  side  of  which,  as  it  stretches 
straight  off  into  the  distance  through  the  center  of  the  i)ic- 
ture,  are  sparsely-scattered  trees,  and  in  the  mid-distance  a 
carriage  is  coming  down.  The  pools  and  spots  of  water  re- 
flect the  sky,  and  a  pink  light  is  in  the  edge  of  the  horizon 
and  touches  the  clouds  above.    There  is  admirable  quality 

voikoff.  on  this  picture  and  the  scene  has  much  character.    Volkoff 's 

^^Foret  A  la  Fonte  des  Neiges,  effet  du  Soir^  is  a  winter 
wood-scene,  with  snow  on  the  ground  and  a  sunset  effect 
through  tall  trees.  The  snow  is  particularly  good  in  tone, 
cold  without  being  painty,  and  tho  whole  scene  well  drawn 

Kievcr.  and  rendereil.    M.  Klever  had  also  a  *'  Coucher  du  Soleil  en 

Hiver^^  which,  though  it  has  rather  a  scenic  and  sought 
effect,  also  shows  talent.  His  "  Pare  abandonnd  d  Marten- 
hourg,  en  Livonie^  is  a  better  picture  and  has  some  charac- 
ter. It  represents  an  old  decaying  park  with  groves  of 
trees,  and  steps  lea^ng  down  into  sluggish  calm  water,  over 
which  a  scum  hes  gathered  and  in  which  two  swans  are 
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swimming.    M.  Schichkine's  four  pictures  are  also  to  be 

noted  for  their  merit.  One  is  a  secluded  wood-scene  with  sebiohidne. 
a  hrook  numing  through  it;  another  the  interior  of  a  prime- 
yal  forest^  with,  tall,  slender  trees.  In  both  the  sentiment 
is  admirable  and  the  drawing  and  color  excellent.  They 
foe  serious  and  lonely,  and  no  living  x>crson  is  there  to  dis- 
turb, their  solitude. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  certain  silence,  loneliness,  and  seri- 
ousness are  characteristic  of  many  of  these  pictures.  None 
of  these  we  have  mentioned  are  pretentious  or  self-con- 
sdoiis,  or  noisy  in  character.  They  do  not  aim  at  showing 
off  the  skill  of  the  artist,  but  haye  a  better  object,  to  i^- 
prodace  the  interior  feeling  and  character  of  the  place. 

The  same  remarks  cannot  be  made  of  the  landscapes  by 
M.  Aivazovski,  which  are  ambitious  and  va^e.  ^'N^uU  dans  AivazoTBU. 
rArehipely  pres  du  Mont  Athos^  represents  a  moonlight-scene 
with  hght  misty  blue  sea.  "Xa  TempSte.au<c  Bords  de  la 
Mer  Naire^  is  of  the  same  character  of  misty  blue  color. 
Both  show  talent,  but  they  miss  their  aim. 

M.  Orlovski's  pictures  show  much  ability ^i  ^'Les  Fauoheurs  "  Oriovski 
is  painted  with  great  care;  the  perspective  of  the  immense 
plain  is  admirably  rendered ;  the  details  are  all  studied,  and 
the  general  effect  bright  and  sunny;  a  little  more  concen- 
tration and  suppression  of  parts  would  have  made  it  far 
more  effective,  and  taken  from  it  a  certain  monotony  of 
brightness.  Another  landscape  of  much  merit  represents  a 
heavy  sea  rolling  in  to  shore,  with  one  great  green  surf- 
wave  lifting  in  the  foreground  and  on  the  point  of  breaking. 
The  sky  is  gray  with  broken  yellowish  white  clouds  towards 
the  horizon,  and  grayish  white  ducks  are  descending  into 

the  sea. 

Genre, 


Among  the  cabinet  and  genre  pictures  were  several  of  im-        omre. 
portance.    "Excavations  at  Rome,"  by  M.  Kovalevski,  is    Kovaievshi. 
an  admirably  drawn  and  carefully  studied  picture,  full  of 
truth  .dnd  nature,  and  fidelity  oi  execution.    The  figured 
horses  are  capital  in  their  action  and  expression,  and  ren- 
dered simply  and  without  affectation.  The  color  is  subdued, 
without  glare  or  spottiness  the  tone  harmonious,  the  sky 
grey  under  a  clouded  sirocco,  the  composition  and  oharac- 
ter  excellent.   It  represents  a  group  of  workmen  excavd>tiiig 
at  the  "  Monte  de  GUiistizia^  at  Home,  and  carting  away  the 
rubbish  and  debris.    Mr.  Savitzki.also  sent  a  picture  of  the    savitski. 
same  class,  representing  '^  Travaux  de  Terrasseinent  sur  une 
Ligne  de  Cliemin  de  Fer^^  which,  though  inferior  to  thiit  just 
described,  is  full  of  animation  and  nature  and  cleverness 
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of  drawing.  The  pictures  of  M.  W.  G.  Makovski  are  also 
spirited  in  character  and  simply  and  genially  executed. 
His  '^Amateurs  de  Rossignols^^^  is  particularly  to  be  noted. 
It  represents  three  old  men  in  a  low  room  lit  by  a  small 
window.  They  are  looking  at  a  bird  in  a  cage  which  hangs 
above  them,  and  endeavoring  to  induce  it  to  sing.  An- 
other is  '•  Utile  dulciy^^  in  which  an  old  couple  is  engaged  in 
preparing  itispberries  for  preserving.  The  subject  is  sim- 
ple, but  the  spiiit  which  is  put  into  it  make  it  noteworthy. 
"  B6fiedictio7i  de  la  Fiande^^  by  M.  Jouravleff,  is  executed 
with  spirit  and  is  dramatic  in  feeling.  The  bride  is  on  her 
knees  covering  her  face.  The  father  stands  erect  looking 
down  on  her  coldly.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  character  in 
the  expressions  of  the  figures,  and  the  still  life  is  painted 
with  skill.  M.  Kramsko'fs  "  Lea  Nymphes^  svjet  tirS  de  la 
ballade  de  Gogol:  une  Nuit  de  Mai,^  is  of  the  legendary  type 
and  shows  t^ilent.  M.  Meunier  also  should  be  noted.  His 
"  Mary  Mother  listening  to  the  last  Words  of  her  dying  Child^ 
is  the  work  of  a  young  artist  and  has  much  promise.  M. 
C.  G.  Makovski's  ^^Martyres  Bulgares,^  and  ^'Procession  du 
tapis  du  PropMte  au  Caire^^  are  works  of  more  importance 
of  subject.  They  are  cleverly  painted,  with  much  talent,  but 
they  are  of  a  character  which  simply  repels  us  and  shocks 
us.  Why  select  scenes  which  can  only  cause  horror  and 
pain! 

There  ai*e  also  to  be  mentioned,  as  showing  talent,  M. 
Korzoukhiue's  ^'Devant  le  Confessional^',  M.  MaximoflTs 
^'ArHvie  d^un  Dcvin  h  une  Noce  Yillageoise,^  which  has  great 
vigor  and  naturality  of  character ;  "  Le  Banc  Noir,^  of  Baron 
Klodt;  ^'Dix  minutes  d^ arret, ^^  of  M.  DmitrieflTs,  which  is 
somewhat  of  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Frith,  and  a  number 
of  excellent  portraits.  Among  the  latter  may  be  particular- 
ized some  striking  portraits  by  M.  Kramsko'i,  by  M.  Paroflf, 
M.  Frenz,  M.  Lehman,  and  M.  Hartamoff. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the  largest  and  most  ambitious 
picture  of  the  whole  llussian  department,  ^'Les  Torches 
Vivantes  de  NSron,^  by  M.  Siemiradski.  This  picture  ob- 
tained for  its  author  the  distinction  of  a  medal  of  honor, 
and,  therefore,  deserves  a  careful  consideration.  The  scene 
which  it  attempts  to  represent  is  the  historic  legend  of  the 
burning  of  Christian  martyrs  by  Nero.  On  a  high  terrace 
are  seated,  in  a  golden  palanquin  which  has  just  been  placed 
there  by  negro  bearers,  the  Emperor  and  his  wife  Popp»a. 
Architectural  constructions  cover  two-thirds  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture,  and  the  loggie  and  balconies  ai'e  filled 
with  spectators  and  attendants.    The  foreground  is  thronged 
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with  a  crowd  of  figures,  courtesans,  guards,  and  senators,  __ 
gaming,  drinking,  and  lounging,  and  playing  on  musical  in- 
stnunents.  On  the  right,  attached  to  high  stakes  against  a 
background  of  sky,  are  the  figures  of  the  martyrs  envel- 
oped in  combustible  stuffs,  to  which  the  executioners  are 
setting  fire. 

There  is  certainly  something  in  the  selection  of  such  an   sieminuiski. 
iocident  which  shows  an  imaginative  desire  at  least.    It  was 
a  bold  conception,  which  demanded  power  and  a  strong 
dramatic  capacity  fully  to  carry  out.    But  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  selected  a  great  subject ;  the  artist  must  be  pushed 
by  the  imaginative  and  executive  force  which  he  has  brought 
to  its  development.    As  far  as  the  hand  is  concerned  M. 
Siemiradski  has  shown  a  remarkable  talent.    His  touch  is 
bold  and  free,  his  imitation  of  stuffs  and  objects,  his  paint- 
ing of  flesh  and  costumes,  are  masterly.    His  drawing  is  gen- 
erally good.    There  is  nothing  niggled  and  timid  in  his 
handling,  and,  as  mere  painting,  there  are  parts  which  could 
scarcely  be  too  highly  praised.    He  has  all  the  ^cUity  and 
brilliancy  of  Herr  Makart,  with  much  more  solid  qualities  of 
execution.    In  technique  there  is  very  much  to  praise  and 
little  fault  to  find.    It  is  not  here  that  he  fails,  but  in  the 
total  want  of  imaginative  grasp  of  the  scene.    The  picture 
is  full  of  splendid  parts,  but  it  is  nothing  but  parts,  and 
there  is  no  relation  between  them.    There  is  no  whole,  either 
in  composition  or  conception,  no  historic  truth  or  even  prob 
ability.    It  is  a  mass  of  jumbled  archaeology  and  history, 
never  quite  correct,  of  well-drawn  figures  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tragedy  which  is  enacting,  of  groups  disen- 
gaged from  all  the  main  interest,  and  often  in  violent  oppo- 
sition to  it.    The  burning  of  the  mart>TS  becomes  a  subsid- 
iary' and  unimportant  incident  which  scarcely  attracts  the 
observer,  and  which  interests  scarcely  one  of  the  figures  in 
the  picture.    It  is  an  impossible  bacchanalian  scene,  and  is 
without  any  central  dominating  idea. 

The  first  great  and  fatal  fault  is  that  the  two  halves  of 
the  picture  are  totally  different  in  the  time  and  hour.  The 
main  mass  of  the  picture  is  in  the  broad  light  of  noon,  in 
which  all  the  personages  and  details  of  architecture  are 
highly  sparkling.  The  other  half  is  dull,  and  towards 
twilight.  The  burning  torches  of  human  beings  which 
should  have  given  the  chief  light,  as  they  were  the  chief 
protagonists  of  the  scene  responding  to  Nero,  are  feeble, 
ineffective  and  secondary  in  light.  In  the  incidental  groups 
the  main  effect  is  placid;  they  occupy  all  the  foreground  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  picture.    Even  Nero  and  Poppsea 
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_  are  insignificant  beside  them.  They  are  far  off  and  small. 
The  others  are  near  and  large.  The  next  fault  is  the  want 
of  proper  perspective.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible^  to 
understand  the  planes  or  to  see  how  or  in  what  manner  the 
figures  are  standing.  It  is  equally  a  mystery  how  Xero  and 
Poppaea  were  carried  to  the  positions  they  occupy,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  clear  way  leading  to  it.  One  above  the  other, 
the  heads  and  figures  are  piled  up,  but  what  supports  them 
is  doubtful  at  least. 
siemirMki.  lu  the  ucxt  placc,  histoHcal  truth  and  individual  Charac- 
ter are  violated.  Poppsea  never  was  there.  She  opposed 
Kero  in  all  these  violences  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  them,  and  in  fact  her  opposition  was  the  cause  of  her 
death.  However,  setting  aside  this,  and  the  artist  may  claim 
that  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  facts,  how  does  this  feeble, 
bloated,  and  languidly  effeminate  figure  of  Nero  lounging 
uninterested  in  his  litter  Correspond  to  the  character  of  the 
mad  emperor,  whose  great  boast  it  was  that  he  was  the 
most  powerful  athlete  in  Eome,  and  who  descended  into  the 
arena  to  try  conclusions  with  trained  gladiators,  and  always 
took  pride  in  exhibiting  himself  as  the  prominent  figure  of  all 
games  and  spectacles.  How  do  this  heav>'  and  common 
face  and  figure  of  Poppaea  correspond  to  her's  who  whs  the 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  woman  of  her  day,  who  affecte<l 
reserve  and  modesty  of  bearing,  and  avoided  public  meetings 
and  crowds,  and  how  is  it  that  the  emperor,  at  whose  com- 
mand this  fearful  tragedy  was  enacted,  seems  to  take  so 
total  a  want  of  interest  in  itf  It  seems  rather  as  if  he  were 
going  to  sleep.  And  how,  again,  is  it  that  no  deference  is 
shown  to  him  by  any  of  the  crowd,  who,  careless  both  of  him 
and  of  the  place  of  the  great  scene,  riot  and  revel  in  the  im- 
perial courts! 

But  deeper  than  all  this  is  the  want  of  imaginative  con- 
ception of  the  tragedy.  Conceive  for  a  moment  the  scene, 
and  say  if  this  in  any  way  represents  it.  Conceive  the  dark- 
ness of  night  coming  on  or  already  enshrouding  the  world, 
which  is  to  be  iUumijiated  by  these  living  torches — the 
excited  crowd  that  have  gathered  as  spectators  of  this 
brutal  scene,  some  indignant,  some  sympathizing  with  the 
wretched  victims,  some  bloodthirsty  and  rejoicing  in  this 
novel  spectacle,  some  loving,  some  hating,  all  fearing  the  em- 
peror, and  all  profoundly  interested  in  the  tragedy  to  be  en- 
acted. Over  the  darkness  and  half-illumination  of  the  crowd 
that  seethes  below  rises  that  of  the  athletic  madman  and 
player  who  has  given  the  signal  for  the  torches  to  be  fired, 
and,  standing  erect  and  prominent  before  his  guards  that 
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attend  him,  catches  the  fall  glow  of  the  torches  as  they_ 
glare  up  against  the  dark  abyss  of  the  sky  and  flicker  over 
tiie  cornices  and  edges  of  the  architecture  and  leave  vast 
hollows  of  empty  shadow.  The  lurid  glare  of  the  light 
shows  the  great  protagonists'  in  opposition  to  each  other — 
the  tyrant  in  this  world  in  his  mad  and  momentary  triumph, 
the  victims  inspired  with  religious  zeal  and  looking  forward 
to  eternal  glory  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  What  a  tre- 
mendous contrast! 

In  the  picture  itself  but  one  or  two  figures  seem  in  the   sieminMisid. 
least  degree  observant  or  interested  in  the  spectacle.    The 
mass  drink  and  play  at  dice  and  amuse  themselves  as  if  they  ' 

were  there  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  see  the  burning 
of  these  martyrs.  The  emperor  and  the  Ohnsiians  who  are 
'tied*  to  the  stake  are  alike  accessories.    The  pialanquin  is  ' 

splendid,  the  mother-of-pearl-  veneering'  beautiftilly  ren- 
dered, but  so  massive  and  important  as  to  overwhelm  the 
ooedpants,  and  in  itself,  archseol6gicaliy  considered,  totally 
witi!K)ut  jastifi()ation  of  fact  S()me  of  the  spectators  are  in 
furs  and  ricli},  lieiivy  robes,  some  neatly  liude.  There  is  no 
keeping  in  the  feeling  nor  in  the  composition.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  decorative  merit,  showing  much  cleverness  of  hand- 
icraft, but  as  an  imaginative  conception  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  complete  failure. 


"ia  Coupe  ou  la  Fenime,^  by  the  saiiae  painter,  has  similar 
merit  as  technical  work.  It  repre'sehts  an  ancient  voluptu- 
ary and  antiquary  in  a  room  filled  with  objets  de  vertu  and 
hruhdrbracj  hesitating  between  the  purchase  of  a  nude  slave 
and  a  rich  cup.  The  theme  is  hanale  and  scarcely  worthy  of 
so  large  a  banvas.  It  is  a  colossal  pick^  of  genrcy  which 
would  be  more  acceptable  on  a  very  much  diminished  'scale 
of  size.  M.  Siemiradski  is  a  young  man,  we  believe,  and 
with  such  executive  talent  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
brace  his  mind  to  achieve  results  of  deeper  significance  and 
more  earnest  thought  than  these  two  pictures  display,  and 
take  to  heart  those  true  words  of  Goethe,  '*  In  der  Beschranh 
ung  zeiget  aich  erst  der  Meister,^ 

M.  Jacoby's  ^^Koce  dans  le  Palais  de  Olace  construit  sur  la  Jaooby. 
NSra pendant  VHiverdell^l^^  represents  a  chamber  cut  in  the 
ice,  and  on  a  couch  placed  in  an  alcove  are  seated  a  strange, 
half-idiotic  couple  who  have  there  passed  their  bridal  night, 
while  a  crowd  of  revelers  are  entering  the  chamber  and  a 
dwarf  is  presenting  a  fan  to  the  bride.  The  picture  has 
something  strangely  fantastic  and  grotesque  in  its  effect. 
The  sunlight  gleaming  on  the  transparent  ice,  the  cold. 
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shivering  glow  of  the  icy  room,  the  boisterous  flgnres  of  the 
revelers,  and  the  stupid,  vacant  expression  of  the  unhappy 
couple  make  up  a  contrast  which  is  singularly  striking. 
The  incident  of  which  it  is  an  illusti^ation  ia  narrated  in  the 
novel  of  Lagechnikoff,  entitled  *'  The  Palace  of  Ice,^  and 
represents  the  marriage  of  the  idiot  Galitzun,  theprotSgS  of 
the  Empress  Anne,  with  another  unfortunate  of  Calmuck 
origin.  The  picture  displays  as  much  talent  as  oddity  of 
conception,  character,  costume,  and  color.  It  shows  a  great 
deal  of  study,  and  is  drawn  with  spirit. 

Among  other  pictures  which  must  be  noted  are  several 
by  M.  Bogoluboff,  representing  a  "  Combat  naval,  livri  par 
Pierre  le  Orand,  pres  de  VIsU  d^Oesel  (a.  1719),"  ^^  Passage 
des  Oaleres  de  Pierre  le  Grand  sur  la  pointe  de  Rangd-  Udd,^ 
"  Vue  de  N'ijni-N^ovgorod,'^^  and  "5f.  Petersbourg,  Xuit  d^£Uj^ 
all  of  which  show  a  decided  ability;  M.  Gerscm's  ^^Nioolas 
Copernic  dSmontrant  le  Systdme  du  Monde  aux  Hommes  illustres 
de  son  Te^npsP  M.  Gu^^s  ^^  Pierre  le  Orand  fait  subir  un  In- 
terrogatorie  au  Tzarevitch  Alexis,  h  Peterhof;  "  and  M.  Edel- 
feldt's  ^^  Blanche  de  Namur,  Reine  de  Suide,  et  le  Prince  Ha- 
quin.^ 

BELGIUM. 


BKLOIUM. 


We  now  come  to  Belgium,  which  sent  no  less  than  300  oil- 
paintings,  among  which  there  were  some  which  were  strik- 
ing, but  on  the  whole  there  was  a  general  lack  of  great  vital 
force  and  individuality,  though  there  was  certainly  a  good 
level  of  fail'  work. 


HUtorieal 
Wftutem. 


Historical  Paintings. 

Of  the  historical  pictures  there  were  two  by  M.  Wauters, 
whicli  show  a  great  deal  of  character  and  feeling.  "2>i 
Folic  de  Hvgues  Van  der  Ooes^  represents  the  mad  painter 
seated  in  the  foreground,  to  whom  a  choir  of  youths  are  sing 
ing.  His  expression  as  he  catches  the  familiar  strain  that 
seems  to  recall  the  past  and  to  clear  up  the  present  is  admir- 
able. So  also  is  that  of  the  black  cowled  monk  who  is  guid- 
ing the  singers  and  looking  over  the  back  of  the  chair  to 
observe  the  eflfect  of  the  music  on  the  painter,  as  well  as  of 
the  figures  in  shadow  who  are  watching  him  with  the  same 
intent.  The  work  is  serious  and  careful,  the  light  and  dark 
well  disposed,  and  the  composition  good.  There  is  a  com- 
mon center  of  interest,  and  the  story  is  well  told  without 
exaggeration  and  attitudinizing.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has 
introduced  the  two  players  in  the  left  behind  the  boys  in 
white  who  are  chanting ;  they  add  nothing  to  the  interest, 
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and  detract  firom  the  concentration  of  flie  group.  ^^  Marie  _ 
de  Bourgoffne  implorant  des  HcJievins  de  Oand  la  Ordce  de  ses 
CanseiUers  Hugonet  et  Humbercaurt^  has  not  the  same  force 
and  individuality,  but  is  interesting,  well  composed,  and 
expressive,  without  affectation .  Those  two  pictures  obtained 
for  M.  Wauters  the  medal  of  honor  for  Belgium,  and  they 
justly  deserved  it. 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  character  in  M.  Cluysenaar's  ciuyKmaor. 
**  Canossaj  Van  1077,^  which  represents  Henry  IV  humbling 
himself  before  Gregory  VII.  It  is  boldly  painted  and  well 
drawn  and  composed,  but  a  little  tame  in  general  effect. 
The  figure  of  Henry  is  a  little  too  cringing  to  be  tnie  to  his 
character.  He  submitted  at  last,  but  reluctantly  and  an- 
grily. Gregory  is  better,  but  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  that 
imperious  and  overbearing  Pontifex,  and  there  is  a  lack  of 
intensity  in  the  queen  and  the  attendants.  But  the  picture 
is  serious  in  purpose,  and  executed  with  ability.  M.  Cluy- 
senaar  has  also  a  portrait  of  a  little  boy  lounging  in  a  great 
gray  fauteuil,  which  is  admirable  in  character,  expression, 
and  color,  and  full  of  nature.  "  CJiarlea  Vh  Ymte^^^  by  M.  A.  a.  de  Vrieadt 
de  Vriendt,  represents  the  emperor  seated  and  looking  at  a 
picture  held  up  by  two  monks.  It  is  well  painted,  but  a 
little  academic  in  treatment.  All  the  pictures  of  this  artist 
deserve  to  be  commended,  as  well  as  those  of  M.  J.  de  j.deVriendt. 
Vriendt,  and  particularly  "Xa  Justice  de  Baudouin  h  la 
Hachej^  by  the  latter. 

M.  Verlat's  '^Nmis  voulons  Barahhas!^  is  a  striking  and  vorLit. 
also  a  disagreeable  picture.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  force, 
both  of  character  and  impasto^  in  many  of  the  heads,  but 
they  are  all  vulgar  and  repulsive.  This,  of  course,  he  in- 
tends they  should  be,  but  he  has  carried  this  to  an  extreme, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  to  counterbalance  this 
vulgarity.  The  composition  is  not  fortunate,  and  the  color 
is  criarde.  His  other  pictures  of  animal  subjects  are  coarse 
but  clever,  and  certainly  do  not  lack  vigor  and  individuality. 

Among  the  other  historical  pictures  should  be  also  noted 

^^Messaline  sortant  de  Rome  et  insueltie  par  la  Bopulace^  by 

M.  Hennebicq;  "Xa  Mort  ds  Bidon^  and  "Xe  dernier  Com-    HenneWoq. 

hat  du  Oladiateur^^  by  M.  Stallaert;  ^^Baudoin  V  appelant   staUaert 

le  Peuple  aux  Armes  pour  le  Be/ense  de  la  Yille^^  by  M.    ^''^^^' 

earlier. 

Oenre, 


Of  the  cabinet  and  (yenre  pictures,  there  were  some  which  _ 
deserve  special  commendation.    "fTw  Concoura  de  Chant  {le 
Jury)j^  by  M.  D.  Col,  is  very  clever,  well  disposed  in  light    Col 
and  dark,  and  carefully  painted,  and  exhibits  much  hu- 
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mor.  Hundreds  of  cages  with  canaries  line  the  walls.  The 
judges  sit  on  a  platform  attentively  examining  them  placed 
on  a  table  below  them.  ^^La  Sortie  du  Bestaurantp  by  M. 
Hermann,  is,  for  size  and  chauracter,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant.  It  represents  two  men  overcome  by  drink,  and  oom- 
ing  oat  of  a  restaurant  after  an  origie,  accompanied  by  two 
cocottes.  There  is  certainly  considerable  cleverness  and  ex- 
pression in  this  picture,  but  the  subject  is  unworthy  the 
talent  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  ^^Secaurs  an  temps^^  by 
M.  Verlat,  represents  a  chUd  attacked  and  overthrown  by 
a  wolf,  which  in  turn  is  seizckl  by  a  dog.  The  color  is  hard, 
but  the  attitude  and  expression  of  the  child  are  very  good, 
and  the  story  is  well  told.  The  ^*'Inondation^^  by  M.  J.  Ver- 
has,  and  ''j&a  Fete  de  Papa^^  by  M.  F.  Verhas,  are  agreeable 
jji  color  and  composition.  Among  other  pictures  which 
should  be  mentioned  were  four  small  canvases  by  M.  Ver- 
haert, ^^12 Esprit  Vaincu^^  ^^La  Soubretts  Intriguee^^  ^'La 
Convalescente:,^  and  '^La  Biblioth^ue^^  which  are  well  paint- 
ed and  good  in  color;  some  clever  and  original  little  pic- 
tures by  M.  Iinpens;  several  by  M.  Lagye,  after  tlie  manner 
of  Leys,  particularly  "Xcs  Boltemiens^^  and  ^^St^tuaire^^; 
some  flowers  and  fruits  by  M.  Robie ;  several  clever  pictures 
by  the  late  M.  Madou;  ^^Chien  regardant  une  MouchCj^  by  M. 
J.  Stevens,  which  is  natural  and  amusing;  ^^ Rhetor iciens 
d' Anvers^^ by  M.  Markelbach;  and  a  characteristic  figure  of 
''The  Geographer"  by  M.  de  Braekeleer,  which  represents  a 
man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  studying  an  atlas. 

M.  Willems  sent  ten  pictures,  all  of  the  same  class  and 
character,  which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  titles,  "7>f  V'mte^^ 
'^Le  Baisemain,^  ^'La  ToileUe,^  ''UOfre  de  la  Bague,^  '^La 
Pr6sentation  du  Futur,^  etc.  The  still  life,  furniture,  vases, 
stuffs,  and  dresses  are  all  executed  with  greiit  elaboration 
and  skill.  The  personages  are  mere  models  or  lay  figures 
to  show  off  their  costumes  and  laces  and  silks  and  satins 
and  velvets.    They  have  little  to  interest  us  in  character. 

M.  Alfred  Stevens  sent  no  less  than  sixteen  pictures, 
and  to  his  admirers  these  form  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
Belgian  department.  One  regrets  to  find  them,  for  the  most 
part,  inferior  to  his  former  work ;  and  though  they  have  a 
certain  distinction  of  sobriety  in  color,  they  have  little  to 
say  which  interests  or  affects  us.  Among  the  criardCj  hard, 
and  noisy  pictures  which  abound,  it  is  grateful  at  lea«t  to 
find  in  these  a  subdued  quality  of  gray  tones  which  soothes 
us  almost  like  silence.  But  they  err  even  in  this  direction, 
and,  seen  together,  have  a  monotony  of  effaced  color  which 
is  not  satisfactory.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  trickery,  too,  of 
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half-lights  and  reflected  lights,  and  they  lack  substance  and 
quality.  The  subjects  are  not  striking.  They  rei)resent 
generally  a  lady  in  her  boudoir  alone  or  with  a  friend,  with 
dim  candle-light  or  shrouded  day,  and  it  is  nearly  always  the 
same  lady.  There  is  little  emotion  or  character,  no  force, 
and  scarcely  any  incident.  The  most  striking  of  all  M. 
Stevens's  pictures  here  was  a  portrait  of  a  boy  in  a  gray  vel- 
vet dress,  and  a  greyhound  at  his  side.  This  is  admirable  in 
qiiaUty  and  character  and  delicate  in  tone,  and  altogether 
a  masterly  work  that  justifies  his  high  reputation.  The 
velvet  dress  is  charmingly  painted. 

Landscapes. 

Some  of  the  land'^capes  were  clever,  but  there  were  noi.e  of 
any  very  high  rank.  Among  the  best  may  be  mentioned 
three  by  M.  Cooseraans,  and  particularly  one  of  a  dark, 
marshy  ground  filled  with  [lools  and  high  grasses,  with  dark, 
pollanled  trees  with  ravens  perched  on  them  and  fluttering 
about  them,  and  a  dull,  slaty  sky,  with  a  gleam  on  the  hori- 
zon. This  is  strongly  painted,  and  is  gloomy,  solitary,  and 
effective.  M.  Van  Luppen's  ^^La  Flandre^  and  ^^Avant 
rOragc^^  are  also  effective.  M.  Tscharner's  '^Aprds  rHirer,'^ 
several  by  Mile.  Marie  CoUart,  M.  F.  Lamoriui(^re,  M.  de 
Kuyff,  and  M.  Boulenger,  among  others,  must  be  noted. 
M.  Clays  sent  seven  landscapes,  all  representing  seaports 
and  ships  with  brown  and  white  sails  and  blue  ii>nd  white 
skies  with  mbced  clouds.  These  are  clever,  but  mannered. 
When  we  have  seen  one  we  have  seen  all.  They  are  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  subject  with  the  same  treatment. 

Among  the  portraits  was  one  by  M.  Winne  which  is  very     PortraitM. 
lifelike  in  the  exi)ression  of  the  eyes,  that  seem  to  follow    winne. 
one  about.    His  other  portraits  also  are  clever. 

SWITZERLAND. 


Van  Luppeo. 

TscUamor. 

Mile.  Collart. 

Lanioriiii6re. 
DeKnyff. 
Boulengor. 
Clays. 


Oenr*. 


Robert 


Genre. 

In  the  Swiss  department  there  was  little  to  detain  us  of  BwirzaBLAxu. 
distinguished  merit.  One  of  the  largest  was  ^'Les  Zephyrs  du 
8air,^  by  M.  L.  P.  Eobert,  which  is  legendary  in  theme  and 
represents  a  numl)er  of  nude  and  wild  female  figures  float- 
ing over  a  green  slope  covered  with  low  trees.  This  picture 
received  a  medal  from  the  Salon  in  1877.  Though  well 
drawn,  it  is  feeble  in  tone  and  character.  M.  B.  Vautier's  vantier. 
"£«  Diner  de  Circonstance^^  represents  a  company  of  bour- 
geois and  functionaries  gathered  around  a  dinner-table. 
7  PB 
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The  color  is  rather  dry  and  monotonous,  bat  it  shows  much 
careful  study  of  character,  and  conscientious  work.  The 
heads  are  expressive,  and  are  evidently  portraits,  and  the 
action  and  scene  are  true  to  life.  M.  Durand's  "J!>  Mariage 
(l  la  Mairie^^  "  Un  bout  de  Conduitej''^  and  ^^Le  Marchc^^  are  all 
spirited.  The  first  represents  a  scene  at  the  Mairie^  where 
a  bridal  party  has  been  waiting  with  impatience  for  the 
arrival  of  the  bridegroom.  The  ^^Bout  de  Conduite^  is  a 
file  of  Bohemians  and  bear-leaders  walking  through  the 
snow  escorted  by  gendarmes.  These  are  brightly  painted 
and  the  comic  element  is  well  expressed.  M.  Sttickelberg's 
^^Diseuse  de  Bonne  AventuvfP  has  much  merit,  and  is  out  of 
the  common.  It  represents  two  girls  with  a  donkey,  and  an 
old  woman  on  a  wall  looking  at  them  to  tell  their  fortune. 
M.  Ravel's  ^^H  plenty^  which  is  spirited,  represents  a  party 
of  tourists  detained  in  a  mountain  inn  by  a  storm  of  rain. 
M.  Bumand's  "jFbwrn^  au  Village^  is  also  clever,  and  re- 
alistic in  the  heads  of  the  peasants. 

Landscapes. 

Of  the  landscapes,  there  were  few  which  were  national, 
and  these  are  not  of  the  best.  The  landscape  painters  seem 
rather  to  have  caught  their  inspiration  in  other  countries. 
Of  those  who  have  been  faithful  f  o  their  own  may  be  noted 
M.  Roller's  ^'Ora^e  sur  les  luiutcs  Alpesj^^  M.  Jeanneret's 
^^Qorgc  de  JjAreme,'^  and  M.  liudisuhli's  "Xa  Source'^  and 
"La  Solitude.^^  Of  those  who  have  devoted  their  talent  to 
foreign  scenes,  M.  A.  Bottei^'s  views  from  Camargue  are 
specially  to  be  noted.  Of  these  the  ^'Etangs  de  Vaeares  (Ca- 
marguey^  was  the  strongest  and  most  original  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  represents  jutting  point^s  of  dark  land  x>iishing 
out  into  flat  water.  Heavy  clouds  lower  over  the  scene,  and 
the  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  is  well  felt.  M.  Girar- 
det's  ''Plage  de  Tanger^^  is  a  bright  and  sunny  seii,  with 
figures  and  donkeys  moving  along  the  shallow  shore,  and 
the  waves  breaking  in  along  its  curve.  M.  Pata  sent  some 
marine  views  on  the  coast  of  Normandy;  and  M.  Castan 
'^VlnUrieur  de  Boi^  dam  le  BerrV^  and  ''Les  Bords  de  la 
Creme  ii  Oargilesse,^^  Fifteen  drawings  of  birds,  by  M. 
Robert,  are  executed  with  great  delicacy  and  elaboration, 
and  should  also  be  noticed. 


NETHERLANDS. 


^NCTUBBLANOS. 


The  Netherlands  did  not  sustain  the  great  reputation  of 
their  olden  days  when  their  art  was  illustrated  by  great 
oames,  and  in  the  light  of  these  great  works  the  modem 
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prodacts  of  their  school  strike  one  with  disappointment.  ygrHERLAypB. 
Clever  as  some  of  their  artists  show  themselves  to  be,  they 
do  not  strongly  impress  one,  overshadowed  as  they  are  by 
onr  memories  of  Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck,  Cuyp,  Hobbema, 
Ostade,  Metzu,  Wouvermans,  Paul  Potter,  Berghem,  Buys- 
dael,  and  Van  der  Velde.  The  passion  for  light  and  dark,  the 
liiirry,  spirit,  the  finessej  the  sharp  originality  which  charac- 
terized the  early  school  ajv.  wanting  in  the  present  day, 
and  the  Netherlands,  like  Italy,  suffers  by  comparison  with 
its  great  ancestry  in  art. 

In  place  of  this  vivacity  and  pungent  sense  of  reality  ^^g^jj^^'**'*®'**' 
have  a  school  of  Impressionists.     Unable  to  reproduce  the 
vivid  character  of  the  early  school,  they  have  sought  to 
create  an  effect  by  loose  and  vague,  though  often  vigorous, 
bnish-work.    There  is  as  much  affectation  in  over-sketchi-  0\er.8ketcbiiicM 
ness  as  in  over-elaboration,  but  the  modem  over-done  and  over-eiaiwration. 
over-elaborated  schools  of  genre  have  provoked  a  reaction 
in  quite  the  other  direction.    The  Impressionist  school  is  a 
protest  against  our  finish  of  parts,  and  though  there  is  jus- 
tice in  its  aim,  it  is  at  times  carried  so  far  as  to  bo  equally 
folse  on  the  other  side.    If  this  tendency  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  schools  of  other  nations  it  is  specially  to  be  seen  here. 

Undoubtedly  what  is  needed  in  art  more  than  stuffis, 
however  cleverly  imitated,  is  stuff  of  the  mind  and  imagina- 
tion, and  the  overstudy  of  technique  has  tended  to  degrade 
the  higher  spirit  of  art.  We  have  fine  words  and  phrases, 
not  poems.  We  have  too  much  of  Euphues  and  the  Ar- 
cadia, too  little  Hamlet  and  Lear.  Of  this  school  of  Impress- 
ionists there  are  some  eminent  masters  in  landscape,  such 
as  Messrs.  Jovels,  Mesdag,  Maris,  Verveer,  Artz,  and  Bak- 
huyzen.  All  of  these  have,  despite  their  individual  differ- 
ences, a  similarity  of  treatment.  Their  pictures  are  loosely 
painted,  suggested  rather  than  finished,  and  seek  for  scarcely 
anything  beyond  general  effect.  There  are,  however,  great 
vigor  and  character  in  some  of  their  works,  and  often  bold 
ness  of  execution,  and  sentiment. 

Landscapes. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  and  poetic  landscapes  were  _  Landteapu. 
by  M.  Mesdag,  ^'Bateau  de  Sauvetage  de  ScJieveningue  sor-  Mesdag. 
tani  pour  fiorter  Amisfkmce  h  V Equipage  du  Butiment  Angiitis 
le  Hopewell  11  NovembrCy  18G9,  ^  and  "  Retour  de  ce  Bateau.^ 
These  are  coarse  and  carelessly  free  in  execution,  painted 
with  a  heavy  brush,  and  merely  dashed  in  upon  the  canvas 
without  detail  or  finish;  but  they  are  eminently  dramatic, 
spirited,  and  affecting.    The  soul  of  the  incident  is  seized. 
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yKTHKBi^Npg.  anj  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  fervor  of  feeling.  The 
first  represents  the  launching;  of  the  life-boat.  The  horses 
and  carriage,  which  have  brought  it,  stand  there  with  a 
flagstaff  and  a  flag  blown  out  by  the  gale.  It  is  a  wild  day, 
toward  sundown.  Gray  whitening  clouds  cover  the  sky, 
the  boat  is  laboring  in  the  mid-distance  on  the  turbulent 
waves  that  break  heavily  in  turbid  and  confused  masses  of 
billows,  and  a  crowd  is  on  the  shore  massed  together 
darkly  and  watching  its  progress.  One  or  two  dark  birds 
hover  in  the  wild  sky.  The  vessel  that  is  to  be  succored 
lies  far  oft'  in  the  horizon.  The  second  picture  represents 
the  return  of  the  same  boat.  There  is  the  same  gray,  tur- 
bulent, rolling  sea.  The  sky  is  broken  and  wild,  and  a  red 
gleam  breaks  out  along  the  horizon,  igaiust  ^vhich  tho 
wreck  is  seen.  The  dark  crowd  is  still  there  on  the  shore 
bringing  in  the  crew  that  has  been  rescued.  Altogether 
both  of  these  pictures  are  gloomy,  wild,  and  imi)ressive  in 
their  character.  The  grouping  of  the  figures  is  well  man- 
aged, and  all  that  one  regrets  is  that  they  are  such  mere 
sketches  which  can  only  be  seen  at  a  distance  and  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  eye  of  faith.  Nothing  is  really 
completed.  It  is  as  if  they  had  been  dashed  hurriedly  in 
on  the  spot  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  emotion,  and 
then  left.  "Xa  Levee  de  VAncre^^  by  the  same  artist,  is  in 
the  same  style.  The  sky  is  blue,  the  water  wild,  the  wind 
blowing. 

M.  Bakhuyzen's  ^'Paysage  prds  de  Leide^  is  also  of  the 
Impressionist  school,  but  very  clever,  vigorous  in  its  draw- 
ing, and  full  of  life  and  color.  The  town  with  red-tiled 
roofs,  and  a  windmill  beyond  the  river,  rises  against  a  blue 
sky  with  great  gray  clouds.  The  river  is  gray,  with  bluish 
reflections.  The  composition  is  good ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  air  and  light  in  the  picture,  and  the  painting  is  free  and 
strong.  It  is  made  out  solely  in  masses  and  values,  with  no 
details,  and  must  be  seen  at  a  distance. 

Again,  in  '*  Payaage  en  Oueldre^^  by  M.  Bilders,  there  is  the 
same  treatment,  and  much  vigor.  It  represents  a  meadow 
of  broken  sandy  soil  with  large  trees,  under  which  cows  are 
feeding. 

M.  Maris's  ^'^Sur  la  Plage^  and  '' Paysage  HoUandais^  have 
similar  characteristics.  The  first  represents  a  cold,  gray  sea, 
which  is  merely  scratched  in,  and  a  sloop  riding  on  it,  darkly 
against  the  sea  and  sky. 

M.  Israels  sent  four  pictures,  "SeitZ  au  Mondc^  ^^Les 
Pauvresdu  Village,^  "Xe  Diner  des  SavetierSj^  and  ^^UAnni- 
versaireP  All  of  these  are  of  a  gray,  effaced,  and  somber  tone. 
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with  no  vivacity  of  color,  as  if  the  artist  had  desired  to  accent- 
nate  the  seriousness  of  the  subject  by  the  dreariness  of  his 
color.  They  are  all  scenes  of  humble  life,  and  all  have  an 
accent  of  sincerity  in  feeling  and  intention.  In  texture,  they 
are  wooly,  in  execution  they  are  intentionally  sketchy  and 
impressionist.  But  the  values  are  well  kept,  there  is  no 
exaggeration,  and  they  interest  from  their  depth  of  feeling 
and  simplicity.  The  mind  has  been  at  work.  If  he  does  not 
perfectly  achieve,  he  has  ideas  and  sentiment,  and  does  not 
pin  his  faith  on  to  the  mere  technique  and  mechanics  of  his 
art. 

M.  Poggenbeck's  ^^  Fay  sage  Hollandais^  represents  a  land- 
scape with  a  smooth  river  running  diagonally  through  the 
picture  through  deep  green  banks  on  which  willows  are  grow- 
ing, while  cows  are  standing  in  the  still  water.  The  sky  is 
gray,  the  effect  clear  and  sunny,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
life  and  feeling  for  nature.  In  execution  it  is  far  more  fin- 
isheil  than  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 

M.  Mauve's  ^^Paysage  avec  des  Mouto-ns^  represents  sheep 
in  a  snowy,  wide,  flat  landscape,  with  a  man  in  the  center, 
who  is  the  only  dark  spot  in  the  picture.  This  is  rough,  but 
clever. 

M.  Artz  sent  two  pictures,  "  Sur  les  Dunea,''^  and  "  Centre 
Vent,^  The  latter  represents  three  peasants,  a  mother  and 
two  children,  returning  home  through  a  gray,  dull  coun- 
try, and  with  an  overcast  sky.  It  is  a  little  in  the  manner 
of  Millet,  and  not  without  sentiment. 

M.  Roelofs's  three  landscapes  are  all  worthy  of  special  note, 
^^Paysage  prds  Vrceland^^  ^'Foret  en  Automne^^  "  Vue  pr^ 
AhcoudeP  One  of  these  represents  a  pool  of  water  wit  h  scum 
on  the  surface,  reedy  grass  on  both  sides,  and  trees  beyond, 
reflecting  darkly  in  the  water.  It  is  bold,  effective,  and  full 
of  light. 

M.  Burger's  '^Pendant  la  Ouerre^  is  clever  and  vigorous. 
All  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  place  have  gone  to  the  war, 
and  two  young  girls  and  a  boy  have  taken  upon  themselv^es 
the  duties  of  plowing.  It  is  a  broad  field  with  a  gray  sky, 
through  which  dark  birds  are  flying  zigzag.  Among  the 
other  landscapes  which  should  be  noticed,  arc  ^' Paysage  pris 
Wune  Yille  de  HoUande^^  and  '^En  |}/a/ne,"  by  M.  Apol; 
^^Foret^^  and  ^^Paysage  sur  les  bord^  de  VYssel^^  by  M.  Bor- 
selen;  "i/a  Matinee  dans  les. Polders  de  la  Hollande''^  and 
"  Un  temps  de  Bourrasque^^'*  by  M.  Gabriel,  rich  in  color ; 
^^Dans  le  bois,^  of  M.  Bock;  and  "2^  Coin  de  Ferme^^  by  M. 
Ku^'per. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  painters  in  the  Netherlands  have 
drawn  their  subjects  chiefly  from  their  own  country  and 
national  life,  and  not  from  foreign  lands.  There  was,  in  con- 
sequence, a  certain  character  of  nationality  in  their  work 
which  was  attractive,  and  in  their  landscai>es  especially  they 
showed  vigor  and  originality. 

Oenre. 

Among  the  cabinet  and  genre  pictures  there  were  some 
which  were  striking.  Particularly  are  to  be  noticed  the  ex- 
tremely clever  pictures  l>y  M.  Haanen,  ^^Ouvrieres  en  Perles 
h  Venise^^  and  ^^Meneghvuij  type  VSnitienP  The  first  is  a 
very  spirited  picture,  representing  a  number  of  girls  and 
women  in  a  factory-room  stringing  and  sorting  the  pearls 
of  Venice.  They  are  chiefly  young  girls,  who  are  seated 
and  ranged  along  a  wall,  with  an  old  woman  in  the  center, 
who  is  superintending  their  labors  and  working  herself. 
The  girls  are  extremely  pretty,  and  their  heads  and  action 
are  very  easy,  characteristic,  and  natural.  The  painting  is 
good,  the  spirit  lively,  the  color  gay  without  being  excessive, 
the  composition  and  attitudes  excellent.  One  would  like  to 
hear  what  they  are  talking  about,  they  are  so  simple  and 
bright  and  pleasant  to  look  at.  There  is  a  remarkable 
sense  of  grace  and  couleur  locale  in  all  the  figures. 

There  is  great  humor  of  character  and  incident  in  the 
'^ Corpus  Delicii^^  of  M.  Boks.  The  '^corpus  delwti^  is  a 
soldier's  cap  which  has  been  discovered,  and  the  maid  has 
been  called  on  to  account  for  it  to  the  family.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, who  is  seated,  points  impressively  to  the  cap,  and  the 
maid,  who  stands  before  him,  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  pre- 
tends to  know  nothing  about  it.  Three  other  servants  are 
in  the  room  who  have  been  summoned  for  explanation,  and 
the  wife  is  just  about  to  ring  the  bell.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  spirit  in  the  rendering  of  this  scene.  The  characters  are 
well  portrayed  and  the  touches  are  humorous  without  cari- 
cature. 

'^I/JScoIc  de  Peinture,^^  by  Dame  H.  Konner,  is  also  spirited 
and  cleverly  rendered.  It  represents  an  old  cat  with  her 
four  kittens,  which  are  rummaging  about  in  a  painter's 
studio.  The  old  mother  quietly  reposes  on  the  top  of  the 
frame  of  a  picture,  while  her  kittens  are  in  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief, one  staining  her  paws  Avith  the  paint  on  the  palette, 
one  peeping  over  a  canvas.  The  character  of  the  animals 
is  very  well  given.  They  are  painted  with  great  truth  to 
nature,  and  the  humor  is  quiet  and  amusing. 
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^^Hiver  en  Frise^^  by  M.  Bisschop,  lias  a  good  deal  that 
is  iiiteresting  in  subject  aod  is  well  painted.  It  represents  Biwchop. 
the  interior  of  a  hut  of  fishermen,  where  a  young  lady  is 
having  hex  skates  sharpened  by  another  girl.  The  costumes 
are  pleasing,  and  the  details  all  carefully  rendered,  and 
with  taste. 

M.  Melii's  "/Sow  Sage!^^  which  is  of  the  same  school  as  M. 
Israel's,  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  as  are  also  the  two 
pleasing  compositions  by  M.  Ten  Kate,  "Xe«  Maraudeurs^ 
and  "Zra  Baule  inattendue^^  and  M.  Verveer's  two  pictures, 
''Deux  MSres^  (poissardes  de  Sch&ceningue^^)  and  "2ki  Veuve 
etsa  CofUfolation.'"  All  of  these  are  of  the  same  school,  and 
all  subjects  of  humble  life  in  the  Netherlands. 


Melis. 
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DENMABK. 

Passing  from  the  Netherlands  into  Denmark,  we  find  lit- 
tle that  is  very  striking  or  original.  The  style  is  generally 
that  of  smooth,  flat  elaboration.  The  landscapes  are  thin 
and  without  much  character,  but  a  few  have  a  pleasant  dis- 
tribution of  parts  and  of  lights.  Among  the  best  may  be 
noted  the  ^'Revage  de  Vtle  Moeriy'^  by  M.  C.  A.  Koelle, 
which  represents  a  yellow  sand  bank  with  weeds  and 
shrubs  sloping  diagonally  down  the  picture,  and  a  fresh 
blue  sea  rolling  in  on  a  pebbly  beach,  which  is  pleasing. 
''Pay sage  des  Landes^  by  M.  V.  Groth,  is  in  some  respects 
an  effective  picture.  It  represents  the  Landes  in  midday 
in  summer.  The  marsh,  flecked  with  spots  of  light,  is  well 
rendered,  the  water  is  transparent,  and  the  distance  good. 
The  sky,  which  is  poor  and  map-like,  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  picture.  M.  Kylin's  "Aw  Coucher  du  Soleil^ 
is  a  winter  sunset  in  Denmark.  The  sky  is  lowering  and 
slaty,  with  a  lurid  red  break  on  the  horizon  seen  across  a 
stretch  of  overshadowed  snow.  There  is  considerable  feel- 
ing in  this.  M.  Aagaard's  "Ruisseau  dans  un  Bois  de  Hetres  ^ 
is  an  exceedingly  elaborate  river  running  through  green 
banks  in  a  forest  of  trees.  It  is  rather  weak,  but  is  pleas- 
ant in  its  distribution  of  light,  and  the  water  is  transparent. 

The  historic  and  religious  pictures  were  tame,  and  had 
no  special  qualities  to  call  for  extended  examination. 

Cabinet  Pictures, 

Of  cabinet  pictures,  the  most  effective  was  the  ^'Iniirieur 
d^un  Forge j^  by  M.  Euroeyer,  which  shows  strength  and 
talent.  It  represents  figures  beating  a  hot  bar  of  iron,  the 
reflected  light  all  coming  from  the  forge.    M.  Bosenstand's 
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"  Ittilicnv  jouant  H  la  Morra^  is  spirited  in  action  and  de- 
sign. M.  O.  Bache  sent  four  pictures,  ^^Ajjrds  la  Cluisse 
au  Sanglier,^  Sur  KnippelsbrOj^  ^'^lans  Tu4h^^  ^'•Daiis  la 
Cour  (Pun  Moulin  H  Eau.^^  ^^Sur  KnippeUhro^  represents  a 
dray  with  two  horses  coming  breast  forward  into  the  foot 
plane  of  the  picture.  "i)a/w  la  Cour  Wun  Moulin^  is  also  a 
picture  of  horses  and  figures,  and  in  both  these  pictures 
these  are  well  drawn  and  good  in  action. 

The  portrait  of  '•  M.  Matthison-Hansen,"  playing  on  the 
organ,  by  M.  Jerndorf,  though  hard  and  clean  in  texture, 
is  drawn  and  painted  with  great  fidelity,  and  is  evidently  a 
good  likeness ;  "ia  jeune  Fille  qui  6crit  une  LettrCj^  by  M. 
Dalsgaard,  has  also  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  and  gentle 
character. 

NORWAY. 

The  Norwegian  department  was,  with  some  exceptions,  ex- 
clusively composed  of  landscapes,  and  these  show  remark- 
able originality,  verve j  and  strength.  They  are  peculiarly 
national,  not  only  in  their  subjects,  but  in  their  character 
and  sentiment,  and  their  manner  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  is  elsewhere  seen.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
landscapes  in  the  whole  Exposition  was  to  bo  found  here. 
It  is  the  ^^Paysafjc  ^coasais^^  of  M.  Gude.  It  is  painted  with 
a  masterly  freedom  and  truth.  The  water  gushes,  and  daz- 
zles, and  dances,  in  the  broad  sunlit  path  of  light  that 
flashes  across  it,  and  in  the  light  fresh  breeze  the  little  sail- 
boat seems  almost  to  move  along  the  waves.  A  transparent 
shadow  envelops  a  dark  ridge  of  land  that  thrusts  forw^ard 
in  the  mid-distance,  rich  with  verdure.  The  manner  in 
which  the  water  is  painted  is  quite  peculiar.  Seen  very 
near,  it  seems  composed  of  accidentiil  spots  and  dabs  of 
singular  color,  but  at  its  i)roper  i)oint  of  sight  it  is  full  of 
motion  and  life;  and  here  it  may  be  observed  that,  through- 
out all  this  section  great  skill  is  shown  in  the  rendering  of 
water,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  "P/«(/c  de  Liatcr,'^^  by  M. 
Thulow,  the  ^'Crdpti^cule,'^  by  M.  Nielsen,  and  the  ^^Fjord 
Koriccgien^^^  by  M.  Normann,  which  is  a  dead-still  oily  se^, 
with  no  reflections,  that  just  feels  the  swell,  and  is  glassed 
over  with  a  misty  smoothness.  M.  Normann's  ^^Minuit  H 
Lofoten^  is  also  a  striking,  poetic,  and  peculiar  pic^ture,  rep- 
resenting the  midnight  sun  in  Norway.  A  tall  cliti'stands  out 
into  the  sea,  catching  the  full  glow  of  tlie  light,  which  is 
repeated  on  a  sail  in  the  mid-distance.  Tlie  low  purple-blue 
sea  rolls  in  ui)on  the  beach,  where  lies  the  w^reck  of  an  old 
Imlk.    M.  Nielsen's  ^^GrSpmcule^  Yuc  de  Cote^  is  very  tran- 
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quil  and  pleasing  in  color  and  composition.  In  the  ffray 
embayed  sea  that  washes  along  the  curved  coast  is  a  large 
dark  sloop  rising  against  the  sky,  and  along  the  shore 
stands  a  cottage,  with  nets  hung  out 'to  dry.  Men  are  row- 
iDg  along  a  dark  boat  with  furled  sails ;  a  ship  lies  motion- 
less in  the  offing ;  above  is  a  misty  gray  sky  with  breaks  of 
thunderous  light.  M.  Schanche's  ^'Sur  Je  Cote  ouest  de  la 
yorire{j€'j  clair  le  Lune?^  is  also  a  very  clever  landscape,  as 
are  also  the  two  ^^Paysages^^  by  M.  Jacobson,  one  of  which 
represents  a  path  through  woods  with  tall,  dark  trunks,  with 
gleams  of  sunshine  seen  behind  them.  "Xe  Soir  cPAutomne 
{interieur  (Pun  VUlage)^^  by  M.  Grimeland,  ha«  also  much 
merit  It  represents  a  road  leading  oft*  from  the  foreground 
straight  through  the  i)icture  and  passing  under  a  mid- 
distance  arch  flanked  by  houses,  over  which  a  cool,  tmns- 
parent  shadow  is  cast.  M.  Binding's  ''^Pcrdu!^  represents 
a  heavy  sea  breaking  in  at  the  base  of  a  tall,  black,  iron- 
rasted  cliff,  where  the  dead  body  of  a  sailor  is  lying.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  movement  of  the  gi'cenish 
water  that  wallows  in,  and  altogether  the  picture  shows 
l)Ower.  M.  Smith-Hald's  '*i>e  la  Cote  meridwnale  de  la  Nor- 
vege"  is  remarkable  for  its  truth  and  realism.  It  represents 
a  pier,  on  which  is  a  house  with  snow  covered  roof,  and  at 
the  farther  end  a  steamer  is  pouiiug  forth  a  column  of  dark 
8raoke,  while  a  crowd  of  passengers  is  landing  and  coming 
down  the  snow-covered  road,  already  trami)led  in  places  into 
mnd.  Along  one  side  of  the  pier  is  ice  and  snow,  adhering 
to  the  beams  and  posts,  and  encumbering  the  water.  M. 
Beunetter's  ^^  Vikings  en  Mer,^^  though  a  little  hard,  has  a 
good  poetic  sentiment.  There  is  also  something  striking  in 
M.  Biiade's  ^^Nuit  oragevse  sur  la  Cote  de  Norwege^^  and  ^^Vlle 
de  Hetstniand  (Soldi  de  Minuit,^)  M.  Munthe's  ^^Paysage 
d^Hirer"  represents  a  snow-covered  fishing  village  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea.  Nothing  conld  be  sadder  than  the  leaden, 
sombre  sky,  the  wretched  huts  huddled  together,  the  unpity- 
ing  snow,  the  bleak  despair  of  everything  in  this  striking 
and  i>athetic  landscape. 

But  to  tuni  to  a  totally  different  scene,  M.  Dahl  in  his 
**  Trap  iardj^  which  is  a  landscape  and  figures,  gives  us  a 
bright  sunny  day  and  flashing  green  water,  all  gay  and  bril- 
liant. A  couple  of  peasants  are  in  a  boat,  which  has  just 
put  oft'  from  shore,  and  are  laughing  at  their  companion,  who 
has  arrived  just  too  late.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  bria  in  this 
picture,  and,  though  it  is  crude  and  voyant  in  color,  it  is 
amusing.  The  green  reflections  of  the  sunny  water  under 
the  boat,  though  a  little  showy,  are  well  given. 
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M.  Askevold's  '^En  route  pour  le  Chalet^  represent  a  greit 
barge  laden  with  cattle,  which  is  pashing  off  from  shore^ 
with  another  barge  farther  away.  This  is  well  drawn,  and 
spirited  in  movement' and  composition,  and  the  cattle  are 
excellent.  The  sky  and  distance  are  scarcely  up  to  the  mark 
of  the  rest.  It  is  of  the  Diisseldorf  school,  and,  though  a 
little  over-accentuated,  shows  much  talent.  ^^UAsgaardried 
(Ligende  NorwSgienne)^  by  M.  Arbo,  illustrates  a  Norwegian 
legend  that  the  Asgaardried  (a  troop  of  Norsemen  on  their 
way  to  the  dwelling  of  Ases,  in  the  Walhalla)  is  composed 
of  the  dead  who  have  not  done  sufficient  good  on  earth  to 
deserve  heaven,  nor  sufficient  evil  to  merit  hell,  and  their 
punishment  is  to  gallop  continually  through  the  air  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  As  long  as  order  reigns  they  are  quiet,  but 
whenever  there  is  war,  their  laughter  and  the  dashing  of 
their  arms  is  heard  overhead.  M.  Arbo  in  his  picture  rep- 
resents a  crowd  of  these  wild  and  visionary  horsemen  with 
flashing  eyes,  that  rush  through  the  sky,  and  he  has  made  a 
powerful  and  effective  picture.  M.  Lerche's  "2ki  Refectoire^ 
and  ^^Chronique  Scandaleuse^  must  also  be  noted  for  their 
cleverness. 

Portraits. 


PortraiU. 

Rasten. 
Patterson. 


HeyerdahL 


Among  the  portraits  maybe  mentioned  that  by  M.  Busten, 
which  is  clever  and  i)hotographic,  and  one,  by  M.  Patterson, 
of  a  woman  with  folded  arms  seated  at  a  table  covered  with 
a  red  cloth,  on  which  there  are  flowers.  This  has  considera- 
ble originality  of  treatment  and  tranquility  of  character. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  M.  HeyerdahPs  ^'Adam 
et  iJve  cha^sh  du  Paradia,^  He  has  not  sought  for  beauty 
or  charm.  The  figures  are  on  the  contrary  ugly  and  grace- 
less, and  the  typ>es  of  form  and  face  low,  but  he  has  managed 
to  put  a  certain  savage  character  into  their  expression  and 
attitudes  as  of  aborigines,  and  there  is  something  striking 
and  uncommon  in  the  motive  which  he  has  sought  to  work 
out.  They  are  not  our  original  parents  in  the  perfection  of 
humanity,  but  rather  naked  gypsies  passionately  i^ebelling 
against  their  decree  of  expulsion.  The  idea  is  certainly 
novel,  but  it  is  not  without  force.  There  is  another  "Adam 
and  Eve" — not  in  the  catalogue,  in  the  Scandana^ian  section, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  painter — which 
is  wholly  from  another  point  of  view.  M.  HeyerdahPs  is 
gloomy  and  rebellious ;  this  is  sunny  and  indolent — a  fruit- 
loving  Southern  couple  in  a  bower. 
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SWEDEN.  8¥rRDKM. 

There  was  not  much  very  characteristic  in  the  Swedish 
section,  or  of  any  high  achievement.  An  exception  must 
be  made,  however,  to  this  statement  in  favor  of  the  strik- 
ing liistorical  picture  by  Baron  Cederstrom,  representing  ^^^^^  ^'*^'- 
**Le  Corps  de  Charles  XII  portS  par  ses  Officiers  d>  travers 
la  Frofitiere  N^orwegienne  (1718)."  This  is  a  serious  work, 
exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  character  and  originality.  It  is 
winter ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow ;  the  sad  proces- 
sion winds  solemnly  down  a  steep  declivity  around  a  pro- 
jecting turn  in  the  cliff  that  hangs  over  the  way.  The  sol- 
diers in  blue  and  drab  march  sternly  on  in  serried  ranks, 
bearing  on  a  htter  the  exposed  body  of  the  dead  king.  The 
group  forms  the  right  side  of  the  picture,  the  left  is  open 
country,  and  a  peasant,  dragging  at  his  side  a  dead  eagle, 
stands  uncovered  and  watches  the  procession  as  it  files  along. 
The  character  of  the  heads  is  earnest  and  strong,  and  the 
whole  effective.  There  is  nothing  common  about  it  in  treat- 
ment, composition,  or  feeling. 

"ie«  SaUimhanques ;  avant  la  loi  TalloUj^  by  M.  N.  Forsberg,  roraberg. 
is  a  distressing  episode  of  human  life  and  heartlessness. 
It  represents  a  master  saltimbanque  privately  exhibiting 
his  pupils  and  their  dexterity  to  a  debauched  looking  man, 
apparently  an  impresario^  who  is  seated  and  languidly  look- 
ing on  at  the  exhibition  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Two  or 
three  tliin  children  clothed  in  the  tumbler's  dress  are  stand- 
ing by,  waiting  their  turn,  while  one  is  thrown  backwards 
on  his  hands  and  feet  with  his  x)oor  little  body  strained  into 
a  curve.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  and  truth  in 
this  scene.  The  figures  are  well  drawn  and  expressive,  and 
altogether,  distressing  as  it  is,  it  shows  power. 

M.  Hagborg's  '^UAttente^  represents  a  woman  with  un-  Hagborg. 
covered  head,  a  child  in  her  arms,  who  is  standing  on  a  pier 
which  juts  out  into  the  sea.  It  is  fresh  in  color,  well  drawn, 
and  has  a  good  deal  of  nature,  sentiment,  and  unconscious- 
ness. The  cool  breeze  blows  her  hair  and  garments,  and 
she  stands  looking  out  on  the  sea  in  expectation. 

M.  Hellqvist's  ^^ Marguerite^  is  a  large  picture  representing  HeUqvi«t 
the  interior  of  a  Swedish  house  in  which  Gretchen  is  seated 
with  her  spinning-wheel.  Her  figure  is  rather  cold  and 
thin  in  character,  but  the  still  life  is  well  given.  The  can- 
vas is,  however,  too  large  for  the  subject,  which  has  little 
dramatic  interest,  and  could  better  be  represented  in  a  far 
smaller  size. 
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8\TSDBX. 


Wablberg. 


Among  the  other  noteworthy  pictures  of  genre  were  ^^Moines 

Mile. Baijeawn jotwrnf  ^  la  Boccia^  by  Mile.  A.  Borjesson,  ^^U^tat  Wlnno- 

Borg«<ai.       cence^  by  M.  Borg,  and  ^''Souvenir  de  la  Picardie^  by  M. 

Salmson,  ^^Oenre^  by  M.  Fagorlin,  and  the  pictures  by  M. 

Jemberg. 

M.  Wahlberg  sent  a  number  of  landscapes,  two  of  which 
are  night  scenes.  Of  these  the  best  are  ^^Mare  som  Bois  d 
Snioland^  and  ^^Moia  de  Mai^^^  which  show  a  deal  of  talent. 
They  are  bright  in  effect  and  picturesque.  In  the  moon- 
light scenes  the  skies  have  an  extraordinary  effect  as  of 
colored  marbles.  There  should  also  be  noted,  as  worthj^  of 
praise,  the  interesting  landscapes  by  M.  do  Gegerfclt,  and 
M.  Skanberg. 

PORTUGAL. 


Qegorfolt. 
Sklnberg. 


FOBTUOAL. 


Portugal  need  not  detain  us  a  moment.    She  sent  but  sev- 
enteen pictures  and  these  were  of  no  peculiar  importance. 


OBBBCE. 


RaUia. 


GREECE. 

Greece  sent  forty-four  pictures  in  oil,  among  which  are 
to  be  noted  specially  the  three  by  M.  Ballis,  of  "fibuZ^rctte, 
sous  Louis  XIVj  arrosantdesFleurSj'^  ^^Aprds  VEnterrement — 
souvenir  de  Megare,^  and  ^^Usclave  jouant  de  la  Q-uiture^ 
and  three  by  M.  Gyzis  '^Fiangailles  en  Grdcej^  ^^Fete  WArabe^ 
^^I?ArtjouanV^  The  first  of  these  by  M.  Gyzis,  in  i>articular, 
has  much  that  is  characteristic  and  pleasing  and  national. 
Nikiforos'  ^^Canaris^  is  also  to  be  noted,  as  are  some  of  the 
works  of  M.  Pericles  Pantazis,  and  two  canvases  by  M.  Alta- 
mura,  ^^Vlncendie  de  la  'premiere  Frigate  Ottomane  (i  Erissos^ 
MUe.6«nodio8.aud  ''C/n  Combat  naval,^  and  some  portraits  by  Mile.  G6no- 
dios,  in  aquarelle.  Unfortunately  neither  Xeuxis^  Apelles, 
nor  Polygnotos,  have  contributed  anything. 

UNITED  STATES. 


Gyzis. 


Nikiforos. 


Pontasis. 
Altamaro. 


UmrSD  STATSS. 


We  have  thus  far  given  precedence  to  the  foreign  schools 

of  painting,  for  sucli  is  naturally  the  nde  of  politeness  to 

strangers,  and  we  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  our  own 

pfiiutings.    Wo  regret  to  say  that,  with  all  the  talent  here 

exhibited,  there  is  no  nationality  of  style,  purpose,  or  senti- 

Wehavenona- ment.    Wo  havc  uo  American  school,  di:>tinguished  in  its 

Onrarttetsfot  characteristics  from  those  of  foreign  nations.    Our  artists, 

^foreign  meth-  ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  exccptious,  liavc  foUowcd  lu  the  train  of  for- 

eign  masters,  adopted  their  methods,  studied  in  their  studios, 
and  thought  after  them.  We  have  some  from  Munich,  some 
from  Diisseldorf,  some  from  Paris,  some  from  Borne;  and 
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one's  first  impression  on  entering  our  department  was  that  unttbd  otatb. 
we  were  in  a  cosmopolitan  society,  where  many  manners 
and  peoples  are  represented,  and  whei*e  we  look  in  vain  for 
America.  Here  and  there  on  examination  we  found  a  national 
subject,  inspired  by  the  life  of  our  country;  but  they  were 
few  and  far  between.  When  I  speak  of  nationality  of  sub- 
ject and  style,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  perpetual  Indian — the 
Monsieur  Tonson  of  our  art,  the  Marquis  de  Carabas  of 
popular  ideas — should  reappear.  We  have  already  been 
sufficiently  bored  by  him  and  all  connected  with  him.    But    our  artintic 

sense  not  up  to 

there  is  nothing  in  our  art  which  answers  to  the  new  lifeouroriginautyin 
and  thought,  the  freshness  and  vigor,  the  refined  speculation,  ^  ^^  ^^ 
the  hearty  self  n4iance,  independence,  and  originality  that 
i.s  seen  and  felt  in  our  country.    No  matter  what  the  subject 
is,  a  nation  i^hould  be  able  to  stamp  on  its  work  the  impress 
of  its  own  originality,  to  distinguish  itself  by  national  char- 
acteristics.   It  is  not,  for  instance,  because  the  subjects  of 
Emerson's,  Longfellow's,  and  Lowell's  poems  are  drawn  from 
American  life  that  we  feel  they  are  truly  American  i)oets,  or 
because  the  works  of  Alston  are  illustrations  of  our  own  his-    Alston  an  ox- 
tory,  that  we  recognize  him  as  the  greatest  painter  our*^^**^ 
country'  ever  produced.    It  is  because,  whatever  be  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  som  thing  peculiar  in  the  style,  character,  and 
thought  that  we  recognize  as  born  and  bred  out  of  that  which 
is  eminently  American.    The  refinement,  the  grace,  the  sub- 
tlety, the  incisive  penetration  are  different  from  what  is  seen 
in  the  literature  of  other  nations.    Is  Hawthorne  less  Haw-    Literature, 
thome  because  he  writes  "The  Romance  of  Monte  Boni," 
and  wanders  through  the  gardens  and  amid  the  ruins  of 
Italy  T    Can  he  not  throw  over  Rome  the  same  enchantment 
of  mystery  and  subtlety  that  envelops  the  scenes  of  early 
Puritan  Ufe  in  New  England  ?    Does  it  matter  whether  Long- 
fellow writes  of  the  "Belfry  of  Bruges"  or  the  "Village   Poetry. 
Blacksmith"  at  Cambridge?     Is  he  not  equally  Longfel- 
low T    Are  not  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Howells  as  much  Ameri- 
cans in  Paris  and  Venice  as  in  Boston  f    Is  not  Mr.  Mark 
Twain  the  same  humorist  abroad  that  he  is  at  home  t    In    Hnmor. 
our  literature  we  have  already  reached  nationality.    The 
peculiar  flavor  of  our  life  and  thought  is  there  exhibited. 
But  in  art  we  are  what  we  were  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago — essentially  imitative ;  and  this  is  not  because  we  have 
not  originalit}',  talent,  even  genius,  if  you  will ;  but  we  are 
hke  pupils  that  follow  the  beck  of  their  masters,  and  dare 
not  tmst  our  own  inspirations. 

Undoubtedly  what  we  want  is  training  of  the  strictest   ^^^  ^f  jj^j^. 
kind.    Every  youth  that  can  daub  a  canvas  or  scratch  to-  ^«- 
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uxiTKD  BTATBB.  getbcr  a  bust  is  landed  to  the  skies  and  told  be  is  a  genius. 
Common  people  love  the  common.  Uneducated  people  love 
the  literal  and  uneducated,  and  the  mass  of  our  people  are 
uneducated  in  art.  To  be  able  to  discriminate  truly  requires 
koowledge  as  well  as  natural  feeling.  We  have  the  last. 
We  have  not  the  first.  The  artist  is  seduced  and  flattered 
at  first  to  his  injury,  and  then  he  is  dropped  and  neglected. 
m^Si^'nSiomi^  ^^^  ^^^  should  (here  be  any  great  national  development 
^'^'^^  in  art  when  the  nation  does  nothing  to  foster  it ;  when  we 

are  wanting  in  national  schools,  academies,  and  galleries; 

when  there  are  no  prizes  for  high  achievement,  no  honors 

to  bestow,  no  fit  recognition  of  excellence,  no  proper  means 

The  artist  over,  of  studvi  whcu  the  artist  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  considered 

looked  in  the  din      ^  .^    '^  '  .  ,     ^,  ^    '  ^     «  .  ,.l      ^, 

of  politics.         a  tnfler,  outside  the  great  current  of  serious  life,  the  mam 

course  of  which  sets  strongly  along  the  great  bed  of  politics 

and  business,  while  art  is  but  a  side  pool  of  dead  water  for 

holiday  loungers  t    Out  of  such  elements  as  this  where  did 

In  an  0  ion  tart  ever  flourish?    In  the  best  days  of  Greece  the  artistwas 

Greect^  the  artist  *' 

was  in  front,       in  the  frout  of  its  civilizatioii.    In  the  Renaissance  he  was  a 

And  in  the  Re- 

naiMtanee.         glory  aud  a  power,  recognized  by  the  nation,  honored  by  the 

world,  and  courted  by  the  great.    Embassies  were  confided 
Rubens, theam-  ^o  him.   Houors  wcrc  pourcd  upon  him.    When  Rubens  was 

bassador.  '^  *■ 

selected  out  of  all  the  world  to  be  sent  to  England  on  his 
embassy,  one  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  entering  his  room, 
found  him  engaged  at  his  ea«el.  "Ah !  ^  he  exclaimed, "  your 
excellence,  I  see,  amuses  yourself  with  painting.''  "  No,''  an- 
swered Eubens,  "  I  amuse  myself  with  diplomacy." 

Oar  artists  ex-  In  couscquence  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  America 
the  artist,  as  I  have  already  said — but  it  A\ill  bear  repeating — 
is  forced  to  expatriate  himself  in  order  to  find  the  means  of 

JonatioMicai-  study  aud  the  development  of  his  powers.  We  have  no 
great  national  galleries  for  study.  And  when  he  returns  to 
his  country  he  must  rely  on  private  patronage  in  order  to 
live,  and  on  private  collections  of  pictures  for  study.  And 
what  is  that  patronage  f    Is  it  calculated  to  foster  in  him  a 

OurnatronaKo  stroug  national  feeling  f  Unfortunately,  our  connoisseurs  go 
*  '  to  Paris  for  their  pictures,  as  our  ladies  go  there  for  their 
dresses.  They  pay  enormous  prices  for  genre  pictures  of 
mere  temporary  fasliion  by  distinguished  names,  while  their 
own  countrymen  in  the  next  street  are  treated  with  neglect 
and  indifterenee.    Tme,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  bat 

Towhatkindof  there  are  always  exceptions  to  all  rules.    As  for  the  nation, 

artists  are  sov*  * 

ernment  commis-  whcu  it  has  commissious  to  givc,  cau  it  be  pretended  that 

they  are  given  as  they  should  be;  that  the  ablest  of  our 
artists  ordinarily  obtain  them ;  that  a  high  and  educated 
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judgment^  founded  on  knowledge,  is  exercised  in  their  dis-  umitkd  statis. 
tribation,  and  that  fair  play  is  given  to  the  artist! 

I  glance  at  these  considerations  as  accounting  for  the  un- 
donbted  want  of  national  character  seen  at  our  exhibition 
in  Paris.    I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  absence  of .  Foreign  tone  of 

American   pic- 

nationality  was  universally  felt  by  all  persons  who  visited  tures. 
oar  department,  and  was  commented  upon  largely.  Our 
painters,  for  the  most  part,  paint — as  they  speak, — the  Ian- 
^niages  of  the  countries  where  they  study,  some  badly, 
gome  well,  some  even  very  well,  but  always  with  a  foreign 
accent.  It  is  unpleasant  to  say  this,  but  the  truth  must  be 
told. 

In  landscape,  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find    LandteapM. 
many  characteristic  reports  of  our  country,  there  were    Limited  range 
scarcely  a  dozen  American  scenes ;  and  there  were  but  few  ®'  '"**J*<'*'»' 
attempts  at  anything  historical,  religious,  powerful,  or  of 
the  highest  class  of  subject.    The  great  proportion  of  the 
pictures  were  of  genre  subjects,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  landscax)es  of  foreign  countries,  and  a  few  portraits. 

Mr.  Dana,  to  whom  a  third-class  medal  was  awarded,  ex-  Dana, 
hibited  three  pictures  "Xa  Plage  de  IHnardj^  "  Solitude,"  and 
"A  Grale  of  Wind."  All  these  pictures  are  strong  and  em- 
phatic, and  executed  with  vigor  and  freedom.  The  gale  of 
irind  on  the  shore  with  a  group  of  men,  horses,  and  carts, 
hurrying  before  a  rising  storm,  is  spiritedly  rendered  and 
good  in  color.  The  "Shore  at  Dinard,"  with  men  gathering 
sea- weed,  is  also  clever.  But  the  most  important  of  his 
pictures  is  "Solitude,"  which  is  a  view  of  mid-ocean  at 
night,  with  heavy  warring  blue  billows,  and  a  broken  stormy 
sky  through  which  the  struggling  moon  casts  its  flash  upon 
i^e  dark  and  turbulent  waters;  not  a  sail  or  boat  or  vestige 
of  humanity  is  thei^e.  It  is  the  lonely,  desolate,  hungry 
solitude  of  ocean.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  simple  strong 
feeling  in  this  dreary  scene,  and  it  is  rendered  with  masterly 
and  ix)etic  sensibility. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hung  a  striking  picture,  by  Mr.  Bridgman. 
Bridgman,  representing  the  "Funeral  of  a  Mummy."  The 
center  of  the  composition  is  occupied  by  a  barge  on  which 
is  carried  a  catafalque  bearing  a  mummy  case,  at  the  side 
of  which  are  figures  of  mourners.  In  the  prow  of  the 
barge  is  an  altar  with  priests  and  musicians,  and  at  the 
stem  a  group  of  women  lamenting.  The  barge  is  towed 
by  a  lioat  with  rowers,  and  another  barge  beyond  heads  the 
procession.  These  are  seen  dark  against  a  clear  sunset  sky 
and  rocky  hills  on  which  the  red  reflection  of  the  light  is 
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Hridgnum. 


Shii^v. 


uaraD  BTATO^  east,  glowing.  This  was  one  of  the  most  serious  and  impor- 
tant pictures  in  the  American  section,  and  obtained  for  its 
author  a  medal 'of  the  second  class.  It  is  carefully  painted 
with  much  study  in  all  its  details.  The  composition  is  good 
and  the  sentiment  well  felt.  Particularly  are  to  be  com- 
mended the  clear  translucent  sky,  the  sun-tinged  hills,  and 
the  pure  reflections  of  the  water.  It  is  entirely  of  the 
school  of  M.  Q^rdme.  Interesting  and  full  of  merit  as  it  is 
one  cannot  but  help  wishing  that  it  had  more  of  Mr.  Bridg- 
man's  own  individuality  and  less  of  M.  G^rdme's.  When 
Mr.  Bridgman  shall  have  emancipated  himself  completely 
from  the  over-influence  of  his  master,  there  is  evidence  in 
this  picture  that  he  has  ability  to  achieve  even  more  admi- 
rable results.  The  only  fault  that  we  find  in  it  is  that,  spirited 
and  clever  as  it  is,  it  has  not  yet  broken  free  from  the  tram- 
mels of  its  school. 

Mr.  W.  Shirlaw's  "  Sheep  Shearing  in  Bavaria '^  is  a  clever 
picture  of  the  Munich  school  representing  the  interior  of  a 
barn  with  men  and  women  shearing  sheep.  The  execution 
is  entirely  of  the  character  of  the  school  in  which  ho  has 
studied  and  has  its  merits  and  its  deficiencies.  The  faces 
are  well  studied,  and  there  is  considerable  vigor  of  touch 
and  bnish  work,  but  the  composition  is  confused,  and  there 
is  a  little  too  mlieh  attempt  at  bravura  of  style,  without  the 
previous  study  to  justify  it. 
Lafkrpe.  Mr.  Lafarge's  ^'  Valley  of  Paradise  at  Newport '^  is  some- 

what in  the  style  of  some  of  the  English  landscapes.  It 
represents  a  long  stretch  of  simple  unaccentuated  plain 
reaching  out  to  the  distant  and  dimly  seen  sea.  The  grada- 
tions are  very  delicately  rendered,  and  the  work  is  simple, 
almost  naivCy  and  without  trickery  or  pretence  of  execution. 
With  a  lower  horizon  it  would  be  more  effective,  for  there 
is  scarcely  interest  enough  to  sustain  the  long  perspective 
of  grassy  x)lain,  but  the  picture  is  pleasing  and  honestly 
rendered,  and  has  much  that  is  attracti\e. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  ^^  Cerise^  as  mere  technique  is  eminently 
clever — one  of  the  cleverest  in  all  this  section.  It  is  of  the 
French  school  of  execution,  and  of  the  worst  French  school 
in  sentiment.  It  is  irredeemably  vulgar.  It  represents  a 
cocotte  lolling  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  legs  exposed, 
laughing  with  a  dreadful  leer,  showing  her  teeth  and  play- 
ing with  a  green  parrot.  On  the  floor  at  her  feet  lies  a  copy 
of  the  '^Journal  pour  rire,^  admirably  imitated  with  a  half- 
colored  caricature,  and  champagne  bottles.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  whole  Exhibition  so  daringly  low  and  vulgar  as 
this,  and  which  ventured  so  far  in  innuendo.     It  is  to  be 


Hamilton. 
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hoped  that  the  talent  displayed  in  this  picture  will  be  for  j^kitodsta™^ 
the  fatnre  devoted  to  better  purpose. 

Mr.  Vedder  sent  three  pictures.  "The  Ancient  Ma-  vedder. 
donna''  representing  a  lady  looking  at  an  early  Italian 
panel,  which  is  carefully  finished,  rich  in  color,  and  pleasing. 
"Young  Marsyas"  is  represented  seated  on  the  ground, 
which  is  covered  with  snow,  and  playing  his  pipes,  while  a 
group  of  rabbits  is  gathered  round  him  and  listening.* 
This  picture  is  idyllic  in  sentiment  and  agreeably  composed, 
but  as  yet  it  is  only  finished  in  parts  and  deserves  to  be 
carefully  worked  out.  Qis  third  picture,  of  the  "Cumaean 
Sibyl,''  is  original  in  conception  and  striking  in  character. 
The  Sibyl,  a  brown  wild  figure  of  a  gypsy  character,  with 
her  hair  and  garments  blown  by  the  wind  is  seen  striding 
across  the  campagna  clasping  her  book  to  her  breast.  A 
fire  bums  behind  her,  the  smoke  of  which  streiSims  across 
the  picture,  and  hills  with  snow  peaks  stretch  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, flecked  with  spits  of  sunshine  and  rising  into  the  sky, 
that  is  strewn  with  massive  clouds. 

Mr.  Bacon's  ^'Land !  Land !"  represents  a  scene  on  board  Bacon, 
a  steamer  when  land  is  descried,  and  the  passengers,  among 
whom  is  a  pretty  girl,  are  starting  up  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
it.  The  incidents  are  well  given,  and  the  scene  is  natural. 
It  is  somewhat  of  the  character  of  subject  and  execution  of 
the  English  pictures  of  the  same  class. 

Among  the  few  pictures  representing  American  life  and 
character,  were  those  of  Mr.  Winslow  Homer,  which  from  winsiow  Hom 
this  very  circumstance  had  an  attraction.  They  were  "The 
Country  School  House,"  "The  Visit  of  the  Old  Mistress," 
"Snapping  the  Whip,"  and  "Sunday  Morning  in  Virginia." 
The  last  represents  a  group  of  little  negroes  reading  the 
bible.  "Snapping  the  Whip"  is  a  game  of  school  boys 
on  the  green.  The  other  titles  explain  themselves.  These 
are  all  small,  and  though  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  char- 
acter, they  have  much  to  be  desired  in  execution. 

Mr.  Church's  two  pictures,  "The Parthenon"  and  "Morn-  church, 
ing  in  the  Tropics,"  are  not  good  specimens  of  his  talent, 
and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  not  have  been 
better  represented.  Those  who  remember  his  striking  rep- 
resentations of  "Niagara"  and  of  the  "Northern  Seas"  will 
be  disappointed.  His  "Morning  in  the  Tropics"  is  luxuri- 
ant but  feeble  in  its  idealism,  and  the  "Parthenon"  some- 


•  An  admirablo  wood  engraviDg  of  this  picture  may  be  found  in 
"Scribner'a  Magazine^'  for  June,  1879,  which  gives  the  true  quality  and 
feeling  of  this  picture,  and  is  in  itself  an  ample  answer  to  the  criticism 
on  it  in  **VAri,*' 
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what  dry  and  thin.  Neither  has  the  vigor  that  we  should 
expect  from  Mr.  Church's  brush. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Eichards's  landscapes  were  "  In  the  Woods," 
'^The  Forest,"  and  "  Spring."  The  first  shows  talent  and  is 
carefully  studied,  with  almost  painful  care  in  all  its  de- 
tails. It  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  but  the  feeling  as  well 
as  the  exexjution  is  a  little  diy  and  mechanical. 

Mr.  Johnson's  "Corn-Shucking"  has  something  spirited 
and  is  fresh  in  treatment.  It  is  an  American  scene  and  rep- 
resents long  lines  of  laborers  seated  in  a  field  and  husking 
corn. 

Mr.  Graham's  "View  in  a  Cemetery  in  California"  has  a 
good  deal  of  merit.  It  is  unpretending  in  character  and 
has  good  work  in  it. 

Mr.  Weir's  "Forging  the  Shaft"  has  a  good  deal  of  force 
and  characfer  and  is  cleverly  rendered. 

The  "  Scene  on  the  Hudson  "  is  a  very  clever  study  after 
the  French  school.  Gray  shelving  rocks  topped  with  large 
trees,  with  a  blue  sky  and  white  clouds,  rise  over  a  pool  of 
water  at  their  feet.  The  composition  is  good,  .and  there  is 
spirit  in  the  execution.  Mr.  Jones's  "  Return  of  the  Cows" 
is  also  a  careful  study  from  nature  of  a  landscape  in  Bre- 
tagne  with  considerable  vigor  and  truth.  Mr.  C.  G.  Colman's 
"Ancient  and  Modem  Venice,"  representing  a  black  steamer 
on  the  lagunes  against  a  dim  misty  view  of  Venice,  is  pleas- 
ing  in  sentiment  and  tone,  and  his  "  Panel  Decorateil  with 
Flowers"  very  graceful  in  composition  and  decorative  in 
color.  The  "  Entrance  to  Venice,"  by  Mr.  Bunce,  is  in  imi- 
tation of  the  manner  of  Turner,  the  color  thickly  laid  on 
and  smoothed  over  as  with  a  palette  knife.  It  represents 
fishing  boats  with  colored  sails  on  a  still  sea  against  a  misty 
sky,  and  though  a  little  vague  and  undecided  in  touch  is 
sunny  and  pleasant  in  tone.  Mr.  W.  Eaton's  "  Harvesters 
in  Repose"  is  a  reminiscence  in  style  and  intx^'iition  of  Jules 
Breton,  and  agreeable  in  composition  and  sentiment.  The 
field  is  half  reaped,  a  man  and  woman  are  under  a  haystack, 
and  the  mother  is  nursing  her  child.  Mr.  F.  D.  Williams's 
"jLa  J/arwe"  is  a  French  landscape  by  a  clever  student  in 
the  manner  of  his  master.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward's  "  Venetian 
Water  Carriers"  is  carefully  studied  and  shows  talent.  It 
is  a  little  too  much,  however,  on  the  same  plane  and  in  the 
same  tone,  and  the  absence  of  shadows  weakens  its  effect. 
His  ^'Sabotier^^  also  has  merit.  Mr.  Yewell  also  sent  some 
careful  and  picturesque  characteristic  Oriental  scenes,  rep- 
resenting the  "  Mosque  of  Kait-Bey  "  and  the  "  Carpet  Ba- 
.zaar  xit  Cairo,"  very  faithfiiUy  executed.     Mr.  Quartley's 
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"Morning  Effect  in  the  Port  of  New  York"  is  a  vigorous 
rendering  of  the  actaal  scene.  Mr.  Tiffany's  "  Duane  Street 
in  New  York  "  represents  a  group  of  old  houses,  shops,  and 
booths  of  the  previous  ceutury,  and  is  a  very  clever  study, 
executed  with  vigor  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Wy lie's  "  Mart  cPun  Chef  Vend^en^  is  of  a  higher  grade 
of  subject,  and  has  strong  character  and  expression,  the 
promise  of  which  unfortunately  has  beeu  cut  off  by  the  recent 
death  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  Loomis's  "  Un  Dilit  de  Cliasse  en  loOO  "  is  also  clever, 
bat  has  more  happy  reminiscences  than  originality.  Mr. 
Hovenden's  ''  Interior  in  Brittany  in  1793"  is  spirited,  well 
drawn,  and  carefully  painted.  It  represents  an  old  work- 
man seated  on  a  table,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  exam- 
ining a  sword  and  glancing  down  along  the  edge  of  the 
blade  to  see  if  it  is  sharp  and  even.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  character  in  his  head  and  action.  Mr.  Kensett's  '^  White 
Mountains"  is  not  a  good  specimen  of  his  work,  and  looked 
poor  and  thin  on  these  walls.  Mr.  Howland's  ''Xe  Ou6  dans 
la  ValUe^  is  vague  and  obliterated,  and  somewhat  of  a 
reminiscence  of  Corot's  manner.  Mr.  McEntee's  '^Autumn 
Idyll"  and  *'The  Fall  of  the  Leaves"  are  slight  and  sketchy, 
but  pleasing,  and  give  the  sentiment  of  this  season.  "A 
Cat^"  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Butler,  is  remarkably  well  painted 
and  true  to  nature.  Mr.  Beckwith's  "Falconer"  is  bright 
and  good  in  color,  and  recalls  a  similar  subject  by  Couture. 
"  Hasheesh  Smokers,"  by  Mr.  E.  Benson,  is  an  Eastern  room 
with  great  arches  and  pillars,  misty  with  blue  smoke,  through 
which  a  shaft  of  light  piercing  the  roof  is  cast  upon  the  lloor, 
while  the  hasheesh  smokers  in  picturesque  costume  are  lying 
about  or  seated  cross-legged  in  groups.  The  dim  smoky 
atmosphere  and  the  Oriental  costume  and  dreamy  luxury  of 
the  scene  are  well  given.  Mr.  S.  Colman's  "Train  of  Emi- 
grants crossing  a  Torrent"  is  a  bit  of  Western  life  and 
scenery  which  is  interesting  in  subject  and  characteristic, 
but  a  little  monotonous  in  color  and  hard  in  execution.  Mr. 
Vinton's  "-Fete  d^un  Paysan  Breton^  is  fresh  in  color,  and 
though  sketchy,  is  spirited;  and  Mr.  Wilmath's  "Ingrati- 
tude" is  clever.  Among  other  pictures  must  also  be  specially 
noted  Mr.  S.  R.  Gifford's  "San  Giorgio  at  Venice;"  "My 
Daily  Visitor"  and  "A  Page,"  by  Mr.  Shade,  which  are  clever 
and  careful;  "Amj?  Courses^^  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Henry,  represent- 
ing a  drag  before  an  old  gable-roofed  country  house  in 
England;  Mr.  R.  S.  Gifford's  "New  England  Cedars";  Mr. 
Inness's  "St  Peter's  in  Rome,"  in  which  the  sky  is  particu- 
larly good;  and  "The  Passing  Show,"  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown. 
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This  last  has  a  good  deal  of  humor  and  expression.  It  I'ep- 
resents  a  row  of  boys  looking  out  of  the  picture  at  some- 
thing passing  which  excites  their  curiosity  and  merriment. 
The  action  and  expression  of  the  different  faces  is  good,  but 
they  all  seem  studies  from  the  same  boy,  which  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. We  must  not  omit  also  to  mention  a  clever  and 
conscientious  land8cai>e  of  "The  Beach  at  Villiers,"  by  Mr. 

Boit. 

Portraits. 

There  were  a  dozen  portraits,  among  which  are  to  be  noted 
Mr.  Healy's  "Lord  Lyons,"  which  may  rank  among  his  best 
works,  a  striking  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  May's  clever  head  of  "General  Tevis,"  and  a  vigorous 
head  by  Mr.  Vinton,  a  portrait  of  "Mr.  Parke  Godwin,"  by 
Mr.  T.  LeClear,  a  portrait  by  Mr.  Shonborn,  and  a  portrait 
by  Mr.  Sargent,  showing  much  promise. 

Aqimrelles. 

Among  the  water  colors  and  drawings  in  black  and  white 
may  be  mentioned  a  very  clever  aquarelle  by  Mr.  Abbey,  of 
a  ''Bureau  des  Diligences j^^  which  is  gray  and  subdued  in  tone, 
and  has  a  good  deal  of  quaintness  and  character.  The  figure 
of  the  woman  in  black,  with  a  large  straw  bonnet  and  brown 
shawl,  is  admirable.  The  "Farm-house  in  New  England," 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bobbins,  is  a  capital  rendering  of  a  homely 
country  house.  Mr.  Tiffany's  two  aquarelles  are  strong  and 
clever,  particularly  that  of  the  "Steps  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Melaire  on  Market-day  at  Morlaix."  The  crayon  por- 
trait, by  Mr.  Greenough,  is  also  to  be  noted  as  drawn  with 
care  and  feeling.  The  "Shore  at  Connecticut,"  by  Mr. 
Bichards,  in  aquarelle^  is  also  a  clever  work.- 


SCULPTUBB. 


FRANCE. 

SCULPTURE.  Having  concluded  all  that  I  have  to  say  about  the  paintings, 
FRAjfCB.       the  remaining  countries  having  sent  nothing  which  demands 

'  any  special  consideration,  I  therefore  pass  to  the  consid- 

eration of  sculpture;  and  in  this  department  of  the  fine  arts, 
the  palm  is  to  be  given  to  France.  Faint  as  the  reflex  is  of 
the  great  schools  of  ancient  sculpture,  there  is  still  a  striving 
here  after  some  at  least  of  their  qualities.  Their  essays  are 
more  serious,  on  the  whole,  than  those  of  other  countries ; 
their  subjects  less  corrupted  by  the  sentiment  of  genre; 
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there  is  often  careful  modeling  firom  nature,  and  although      frakct. 

there  are  no  works  which  are  great,  there  are  many  re- 
spectable— some,  indeed,  which  are  excellent.    It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  there  is  a  want  of  dignity  and    carefui  model 
high  purpose  almost  everywhere  visible,  as  well  in  France  as  wfii  jmrpow.*^  **' 
in  Italy  and  other  countries.     Attitudinizing,  affectation, 
and  excess  of  action  are  but  too  commonly  confounded  with 
grace  aud  power,  and  there  is  a  general  absence  of  that 
repose  which  is  the  great  quality  of  all  the  best  work  of  Excess  of  ac- 
the  ancients.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  careful  study  of  ^^  ^*°*  ^^  ^ 
the  model,  and  often  a  good  deal  of  finesse  of  execution.    The 
technique  is  good,  as  a  rule.    It  is  the  higher  excellences   Gooa  technique. 
which  are  lacking. 

Sculpture  in  the  highest  sense  is  a  serious  art,  and  demands 
simphcity,  concentration,  aud  style.    It  is  also  a  limited  art, 

J      I'j        •         i»j.j  tj-  j»    J    •        xi_  1  Doin*iD  of  sculp- 

and  abides  m  strict  domains.  It  disdams  the  merely  pic-  tare, 
toresque;  it  is  degraded  by  the  contact  of //eiire.  The  charms 
of  color,  the  illusions  of  life  are  denied  to  it.  Its  province 
is  restricted  to  form,  and  its  dealings  should  be  with  the 
ideal.  Ko  imitations  of  the  common  and  the  actual,  however 
weU  done,  will  satisfy  its  requisitions ;  no  mere  copying  of  the 
model  will  suffice ;  no  mere  excellences  of  execution  will  com- 
pensate for  the  want  of  ideas.  It  cannot  pass  beyond  its 
limits  without  a  loss  of  character.  It  must  accept  its  restric- 
tions, and  by  its  dignity,  its  grace,  its  simplicity,  its  power, 
justify  its  right  to  exist.  The  least  touch  of  affectation  or 
conscious  x)osing,  the  least  corruption  of  sentiment,  debases 
it.  With  its  feet  planted  on  the  real,  it  must  lift  its  head 
above  the  common  into  the  ideal.    Far  more  restricted  than  More  restnctea 

than  painting. 

painting  in  its  means,  in  its  demands  it  is  higher,  and  what 
is  often  charming  on  the  canvas  would  be  intolerable  in  the 
marble.  Its  aspect  is  calm  and  serious;  it  is  forbidden  it  to 
laugh,  and  almost  even  to  smile.  Its  spirit  is  tragical  and 
not  comical.  It  has  to  do  with  character,  not  anecdote.  It 
must  bear  itself  with  dignity,  or  it  becomes  contemptible. 
Its  sentiment  must  be  pure,  its  feeling  deep,  and  its  bounda- 
ries are  power  on  the  one  side,  grace  and  beauty  on  the 
other.  This,  at  least,  is  sculpture  in  its  highest  sense.  In 
our  own  day  it  has  been  forced  to  other  service,  aud  often  to 
a  humble  sphere,  but  always  with  a  loss  of  character.  It  Triviality  and 
really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trivial  thiugs  of  common  tic*^'  *""*  "*  **" 
life,  and  when  it  enters  the  field  of  genre  it  abdicates  its 
highest  office,  and  must  necessarily  certainly  fall  below 
painting. 
In  the  highest  class  of  sculpture  there  was  scarcely  an  at-  Absence  of  high 

clafM  sculpture 

tempt  in  the  Paris  Exposition.    There  was  not  one  single 
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vi^^c^'  work  of  a  great  puq)ose,  or  a  great  subject,  not  one  salient 
statue  embodying  a  grand  idea,  and  showing  the  high  water 
mark  of  its  powers.  But  again  there  wpre,  especially  in  the 
French  department,  several  which  are  sincere,  earnest,  clever, 
and  pleasing. 
The  most  serious  fault  to  be  found  with  French  sculpture 
Attitudinizing,  jg  j^g  almost  invariable  attitudinizing,  consciousness,  and 

^j^<^«»»  "^  ^«- excess  of  action.  It  wants  repose,  quiet.  It  is  contrived  and 

not  spontaneous.  It  attempts  to  impress  by  forced  gesticu- 
lation and  contortion,  and  endeavors  to  compensate  for  in- 
tensity by  exaggeration,  for  grace  by  affectation.  There  is 
almost  always  a  little  too  much.  It  cannot  be  calm  and 
serious,  and  self-contained.  It  seeks  to  surprise,  demands 
admiration,  insists  too  strongly,  poses,  and  constantly  over- 
steps the  modesty  of  nature.  In  moments  of  passion  it  tears 
its  passion  to  rags.  It  will  not  be  quiet  and  simple  but 
fatigues  us  by  overstatement.  Its  very  grace  is  tormented, 
its  attitudes  sought  and  strained. 
Repetition  of     lu  the  uextplacc,  it  lacks  what  is  an  essential  requisite  of 

the  model.  ^  great  work  of  sculpture — style.  It  repeats  too  faithfully 
the  model  and  cannot  free  itself  from  the  individual.  In  its 
imitations  the  modeling  is  often  admirable,  but  one  feels 
that  it  is  the  model  which  has  ruled  the  artist.  It  is  com- 
mon to  suppose  that,  given  a  good  model  and  a  good  imita- 
tion of  it,  the  result  will  be  necessarily  nature ;  but  this  is 
a  great  mistake.  Natiu^  is  wider  and  embraces  more  than 
all  the  mo<lels  that  live.  Kature  is  not  **Lisette''  nor 
"Antoine,"  however  hiindsome  and  graceful  they  may  be, 
but  the  Protean  secret  that  is  hidden  unembodied  any- 
where in  peifection  and  glances  through  all  the  possible 
forms  of  all  possible  Lisettes  and  Antoines,  and  it  is  this 
that  the  artist  is  to  seek  and  to  find,  taking  what  is  in  har- 
mony with  his  dominant  idea,  what  comes  fitly  in  to  aid 
him  in  his  expression,  what  rhymes  and  coalesces  and 
Greek  sculp,  uuifics  witli  his  thought.    lu  this  way  he  arrives  at  style, 

SSVm^aS?!^  a«  the  great  sculptors  of  Greece  did.     Their  work  was  no 

copy  of  any  particular  model,  but  a  re-creation  out  of  the 
knowledge  derived  from  numberless  models  and  from  a  con- 
stant study  of  life  in  all  its  forms.  In  the  "Venus''  of 
Milo,  in  the  ^'  Theseus,"  there  is  style,  there  is  no  imita- 
tion of  any  particular  person.  The  truth  is  that  the  model 
to  the  sculptor  should  be  his  dictionary  or  grammar  at  most. 
It  will  help  him  in  his  ignorance  and  keep  him  correct  in 
his  uses  of  form,  but  it  will,  if  he  be  not  careful,  strangle 
his  imagination,  and  seduce  him  out  of  the  ideal  and  true, 
into  the  jiarticular  and  accidental.     It  wiU  not  do  to  copy 
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mj  portefaixj  however  strong,  and  call  him  ^^  Hercules  ^  fbaxck. 
or  any  gentleman  and  call  him  *'Apollo,"  or  any  gamin  from 
the  street  and  label  him  "  David,"  nor  will  any  amount  of 
merely  careful  study  of  any  individual  result  in  an  em- 
bodyment  of  an  idea  or  in  a  noble  style.  There  is  in  scientifiostand- 
modem  sculpture  altogether  too  much  of  this.  What  strikes  wor?.  **°  *^"*' 
one  in  the  antique  work  is  a  certain  scientific  standard  of 
form  and  temperament  and  established  rule  of  proportions, 
a  definite  and  decided  general  character  independent  of  in- 
dividual peculiarities  and  accidents  of  the  model;  and  this 
is  precisely  what  we  lack  in  modem  sculpture— a  clear  and 
educated  style,  in  place  of  mannerism.  Style  is  of  course  a  style. 
difiicnlt  thing  to  define  but  not  difficult  to  feel  when  it  is 
reached.  For  instance,  in  M.  Jules  Breton's  ^^Qlaneuse^^ 
though  it  is  a  painting,  one  feels  a  certain  sentiment  of 
nobility  and  breadth  of  character  that  reproduces  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  that  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  removed  from 
all  sense  of  mere  genre^  while  in  the  statue  of  "Xa  Rosie^^ 
by  M.  Captier,  which,  for  delicate  workmanship  and  care- 
ful imitation  of  the  model,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of 
aH  the  French  works  here  exhibited,  there  is  a  total  want  of 
style.  It  is  the  model  and  an  exceedingly  good  one,  but  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  capital  study. 

There  is  still  another  particular  in  which  the  French  school  careieM  drap. 
is  very  careless  and  deficient,  and  that  is  in  its  draperies. 
Not  only  are  they  not  \7ell  composed,  but  they  are  often 
quite  without  organization  and  study — mere  masses  without 
distinction  of  form  and  anatomy,  which  might  pass  in  a  pic- 
ture, but  which  are  quite  unsatisfactory  in  marble.  It  is  to 
the  study  of  the  nude  that  they  have  given  their  best  efforts. 
Not  that  one  would  desire  the  kind  of  imitative  work  in 
stuffs  and  textures  which  forms  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Milanese  school,  but  there  is  a  happy  mean  which 
neither  holds. 

Let  us  now  leave  these  general  considerations  and  proceed 
to  particulars. 
In  the  three  halls  devoted  to  French  sculpture,  there  were   ^pch  haUs  of 

^  '  sculpture. 

no  less  that  389  works,  executed  by  189  sculptors.  It  will, 
therefore,  plainly  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  principal  ones,  for  the  limits  of  this  paper  are 
necessarily  too  restricted  to  do  more.  This  large  number 
of  works  and  of  sculptors  plainly  indicates,  however,  the 
warm  interest  there  is  in  France  in  this  branch  of  art,  and 
the  large  patronage  that  is  given.  Italy  had  only  180  works 
of  116  sculptors.    One  of  the  most  important  works  in  the 
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French  section  was  by  M.  Paul  Dubois,  who  enjoys  in  France 
a  high  reputation,  both  as  a  painter  and  a  sculptor.  It  was 
the  monument  to  "  General  de  Lamorici^re,^  destined  for  the 
cathedral  of  Nantes.  This  represents  the  dead  hero  lying 
extended  on  a  catafalque  under  a  canopy,  at  the  four  comers 
of  which  are  seated  figures  representing  "  Military  Courage," 
"Charity,"  "Faith,"  and  "Meditation" — a  queer  combina- 
tion, reminding  us  a  little  of  the  figures  in  "  The  Groves  of 
Blarney."*  The  architectural  parts  are  designed  by  M.  L. 
F.  P.  Boitte.  The  figures  are  by  M.  P.  Dubois.  This  is  a 
serious  work,  showing  talent  and  deserving  of  much  praise, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  particularly  original  in  con- 
ception or  careful  in  treatment.  The  statues  are  boldly 
modeled  but  quite  unfinished,  and,  indeed,  generally  very 
sketchy,  and  they  lack  any  high  motive  and  style.  "Char- 
ity," a  half-draped  figure  holding  two  nude  infant-s  in  her 
arms,  is  well  composed  and  tender  in  seutimeut,  and  is  the 
happiest  of  the  four  in  conception.  But  it  is  not  Charity-. 
It  has  nothing  ideal  in  its  character.  It  is  a  Breton  i)eas- 
ant  with  her  two  childre^i,  and  the  coarse  drapery  which 
envelops  her  lower  limbs  is  rustic,  and  altogether  too  care- 
less and  unfinished.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  as  if  the  artist 
had  aimed  at  carelessness  of  treatment  and  surface,  for  the 
figure  is  really  only  a  large  and  clever  sketch.  "  Military 
Courage,"  which  is  a  figure  in  helmet  and  armor,  is  too 
plainly  a  reminiscence  of  the  "Lorenzo  de  Medici"  by 
Michel  Angelo  called  "Ji  PenserosoP  "  Meditation  "  is  rep- 
resented by  an  old  man,  nude  to  the  waste,  leaning  on  a 
book.  This,  again,  has  nothing  ideal  in  its  character.  It 
is  cleverly  composed,  has  a  good  deal  of  expression,  and  is 
well  modeled,  but  it  is  an  academic  study  of  the  model,  and 
is  not  spontaneous  in  pose.  It  is  any  old  man.  The  least 
good  of  all  is  "  Faith."  These  figures  are  none  of  them  in 
the  pure  school  of  sculptui'e.  Their  inspiration  and  their 
execution  is  rather  pictorial  than  sculptural. 

M.  Chapu's  ''^Jeanne  WAro  h  Domrenty^  represents  her 
in  her  laced  corsage  and  peasant  dress,  kneeling,  with  her 
hands  stretched  down  and  clasped  at  her  knees.  There  is 
great  feeling  in  this  figure.  The  expression  of  the  head 
and  the  modeling  of  the  arms  are  admirable.  Thei«  is  seri- 
ousness, there  is  character,  there  is  sentiment.  Tha  draper- 
ies and  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  leave  mucli  to  be  desired, 
but  the  earnestness  and  unatiectedness  of  the  w<%rk  are 


*"AU  heathen  gods 
And  nymphs  so  fair ; 
Bold  Neptune,  Csesar, 


And  Nebuchadnezzar, 
All  standing  naked 
In  the  open  air!'' 
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greatly  to  be  praised.  M.  Ghapu's  statue  of  "De  Berryer" 
Is  by  DO  means  so  bappy,  eitber  in  conception  or  in  execu- 
ti<Hi.  Tbe  gesture  is  tbeatric,  tbe  robes  not  well  disposed. 
He  bas  one  band  on  bis  beart,  and  tbe  otber  tbrown  out  in 
declamation.  Tbe  allegorical  figures  of  "Eloquence''  and 
"  Fidelity,''  wbicb  accompany  it,  are  not  wortby  of  bis  talent 
They  are  common  in  tbeir  pose,  coarse  in  tbeir  execution, 
and  strangely  incorrect  in  tbeir  anatomy.  Tbe  figures  for  cimpu. 
the  monument  to  Schneider  are  better  conceived  and  exe- 
cated;  tbe  female  figure,  seated  on  tbe  plintb  of  tbe  monu- 
ment, is  i)ointing  tbe  attention  of  a  boy  beside  ber  to  tbe  statue 
above.  Both  are  in  tbe  costume  of  today,  as  worn  by  tbe 
operatives  and  women  of  tbe  place  and  tbe  foundry.  Tbe 
boy  is  nude  to  bis  waist,  and  bis  feet  are  in  sabots.  Tbe 
woman  is  in  a  simple  peasant's  dress.  Here  there  is  con- 
centration and  simplicity,  and  tbe  work  is  eminently  de- 
6er\'ing  of  praise. 

M.  Merci^'s  "David"  is  a  clever  statue,  wbicb  bad  a  great  Mercw. 
success  when  first  exhibited  and  justifies  bis  reputation.  It 
was  bis  first  and  perhaps  is  bis  best  work.  It  is  a  bronze 
figure  of  a  nude  youth,  with  bis  bead  swathed  in  a  hand- 
kercbief,  who  is  in  tbe  act  of  sheathing  bis  sword  after  kill- 
ing Goliath.  The  bead  of  tbe  giant  is  on  tbe  base,  and  one 
foot  is  placed  on  it.  Tbe  pose  bas  something  a  little  theatric 
(wbicb  we  must  always  expect  in  French  sculpture),  but  there 
is  spirit  and  originality  in  tbe  design  and  careful  study  in  tbe 
workmanship.  It  was  decidedly  one  of  tbe  best  figures  in  tbe 
section.  We  must,  however,  confess  that  tbe  gamin  idea  of 
David,  wbicb  seems  to  prevail  everywhere  in  France,  is  not 
only  far  flx)m  satisfactory  in  itself  or  true  to  history,  but  bas 
been  utterly  worn-out  by  repetition.  How  many  Davids 
were  in  tbis  Exposition,  and  not  one  wbo  was  not  a  gamin! 
^^Oloria  Victis,^  wbicb  is  a  later  and  far  more  ambitious  work, 
is  full  of  fiutter,  display,  and  excess  of  action,  and  is  defi- 
cient in  sobriety,  simplicity,  and  that  self-restraint  wbicb 
are  essential  to  a  great  work  in  sculpture.  There  is  talent, 
undoubtedly,  but  not  bappily  directed. 

M.  Falgui^re  sent  two  works,  "  TardsitiSy  Martyr  ChrS-  FaiguiAr© 
^ien,"  and  "  Un  Vaingueur  aux  Combats  de  Coqs.^  Both  these 
statues  are  very  clever.  Tarcisius  is  a  youthful  figure,  full 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  in  face  and  attitude.  Tbe  "  Vain- 
gueur aux  Combats  de  Coqs^  is  a  naked  youth,  running  along 
with  cocks  on  bis  bent  right  arm,  and  with  bis  left  arm  ex- 
tended, snapping  bis  fingers.  It  is  ligbt  in  figure  and  spirited 
in  action,  but  it  bas  nothing  in  common  with  tbe  Greek 
spirit. 
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M.  Moreau  Vauthier  sent  eight  works.  His  ^^  Petit  Bu- 
veur^  is  simple,  natural,  and  without  affectation.  It  rep- 
resents a  boy  kneeling  and  filling  his  cup  at  a  fountain  to 
drink.    The  theme  is  not  new,  but  it  is  agreeably  rendered. 

There  was  another,  ^'Enfantd^la  Source^^  in  bronze,  by  M. 
Ding,  which  was  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  composed  stat- 
ues in  the  whole  Exhibition.  The  modeling  is  good,  the 
action  natural  and  without  affectation,  and  the  composition 
admirable.    It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  antique  spirit  in  it. 

Another  figure,  which  is  attractive  for  its  simplicity  and 
unconsciousness,  is  the  "  Chloe,"  by  M.  Marquet  de  Vasselot 
It  is  a  young  girl,  quite  nude,  seated  and  looking  downside- 
ways,  while  she  clasps  one  knee,  which  is  raised.  It  is  qbite 
pure  in  sentiment  and  removed  from  the  feeling  of  the 
model,  and  the  action  is  graceful.  It  is  not  (as  so  many 
statues  here  are)  consciously  nude,  nor  does  it  know  we  are 
looking  at  her,  and  in  the  present  state  of  art  this  is  a  rare 
and  exceptional  quality. 

M.  E.  Delaplanche  sent  six  works.  His  "  Sainte  Agnis  ^ 
is  charming  in  sentiment  and  tender  in  feeling.  The  girl 
saint  holds  a  lamb  in  her  crossed  arms  pressed  against  a 
palm  branch  to  her  breast.  The  composition  is  pleasing, 
and  there  is  great  sweetness  of  character,  refinement,  and 
simplicity.  The  least  good  part  of  the  statue  is  the  drapery, 
which  is  a  little  clumsy.  "  tiducation  Matemelley^  by  this 
sculptor,  is  also  simple  and  good  in  action,  save  that  the 
head  of  the  mother  seems  to  tui*n  the  wrong  way.  He  also 
sent  "Xa  Mmique,^^  statvSy  bronze  argeiitSj  representing  a 
woman  playing  on  a  violin.  The  upper  part  of  this  statue 
is  expressive,  but  the  execution  is  very  incomplete,  and  the 
draperies  rude.  His  "-Le  Message  WAmour^  is  well  modeled, 
but  the  sentiment  is  fade  and  insipid,  and  the  attitude  con- 
scious. It  represents  a  woman  quite  nude  (a  model)  hold- 
ing a  dove  with  both  hands  up  to  her  ear. 

M.  Baujault's  "2^  Premier  Miroir^  in  marble,  is  a  thin 
girl,  at  the  half-finished  stage  of  puberty,  looking  down  in 
the  water  and  making  her  toilet.  The  age  is  not  a  spec- 
ially pleasing  one,  \nd  all  the  characteristics  of  it  are  strongly 
dwelt  upon.  In  pose  it  is  rather  stiff  and  over-smooth  in 
surface,  and  what  can  be  more  empty  and  worn-out  than 
such  a  theme.  Still  it  had  a  success  when  first  exhibited  at 
the  Salon.  Of  late  the  unperfected  forms  of  adolescence 
have  been  very  much  repeated  in  French  statuary,  and 
particularly  by  the  Taenger  school,  who  have  affected  some- 
what the  dr>',  lean  manner  of  Donatello  and  the  early  Tuscan 
school,  as  the  English  painters  have  the  forms  of  Carpaccio 
and  Botticelli.    But  we  have  had  quite  enough  of  this. 
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M.  Aizelin's  ^^OrphSe  descendant  aux  Enfers^^  though  it  is 
not  Orpheus,  is  a  quiet  statue,  well  modeled  and  without 
exaggeration,  and  has  something  almost  antique  in  its  in- 
tention. M.  Albert-Lefeuvre's  ^^ Jeanne  WArc^  Enfant^  entend 
^ses  Voix^^  has  much  sentiment  and  speciality  of  thought. 
Jeanne  is  listening,  intently  listening,  to  the  airy  voices  in 
the  void,  forgetful  of  all  else,  and  this  expression  and  char- 
acter is  well  rendered.  M.  Allar's  ^'Enfant  des  Ahruzzes^^  a 
figure  of  a  boy  lifting  ajar,  is  also  clever.  M.  HioUe's  ^^Arion^ 
is  well  composed,  and  though  it  is  a  little  frigid  in  sentiment, 
has  much  merit,  and  is  in  a  good  school.  M.  HoursoUe's 
^^Cette  Age  est  sans  FitiS^  is  modeled  with  great  care,  and  is 
an  admirable  study  from  nature.  It  is  a  nude  boy  lying  on 
his  back,  and  holding  up  in  his  right  hand  a  bird  and  with 
the  other  he  has  an  instrument  to  torture  him.  Mr.  Bec- 
quet's  ^^Ismael^  is  also  a  nude  boy  on  his  back,  with  his 
mouth  ox>en  and  his  eyes  closed  and  arms  thrown  back, 
while  beside  him  is  his  empty  flask.  This  is  well  modeled, 
but  contorted  in  pose.  M.  Lafrance's  "/St.  Jean^  is  a 
queer  lean  boy,  with  a  drum-like  belly,  holding  up  both  his 
bands,  intentionally  awkward,  and  apparently  screaming. 
This  shows  a  determination  at  all  cost  to  be  original,  but 
one  would  be  sorry  to  have  such  an  idea  of  St.  John.  M. 
Montague's  ^^Meroure  fPappreteh  trancher  la  Teted^Argus^  has 
considerable  merit  in  its  composition,  but  is  plainly  a  remi; 
niscence  of  Thorwaldsen's  treatment  of  the  same  subject. 
M.  Guglielmo's  "Uh  Suivant  de  Bacchtis^  which  represents 
a  Faun  dancing,  is  a  clever  and  spirited  bronze,  with  much 
animation  of  movement — perhaps  a  little  too  much,  "ia 
Jeunesse  WAristoie^^  by  M.  Degeorge,  is  clever  in  compo- 
sition, simple  in  its  attitude,  and  well  treated.  It  represents 
a  young  Greek  leaning  back  in  a  chair,  cross-legged,  with 
his  head  propped  against  his  hand,  and  holding  in  his  lap  a 
scroll.  Among  other  statues  to  be  noted  are  "Mercury,'' 
by  M.  Delorme;  "Jieun^  Faune  jouant  aveo  un  Ohevreau^^ 
by  M.  Barth^lemy;  ^^MSlSagre,^  by  M.  Beylard;  '^RSverie 
WEnfant^^  by  M.  ChabriO ;  and  "Zc  BoJiSmien  &  la  Source^^ 
by  M.  A.  Boss,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  cleverness; 
^''I? Amour  PiqiUj^  by  M.  Idrac,  which,  though  excessive  iu 
action  and  not  very  happy  in  theme,  indicates  talent. 

M.  Schoenewerk  sent  four  statues:  "Z^a  Jeune  Tarentine^^ 
^'Jeune  Fille  d,  la  Fontaine^^  ^^H&titation,^  and  "Mwe  Doinp- 
te\irP    The  first  illustrates  these  lines  of  ('h^nier : 

"EUe  a  v6cu,  mjrrto,  la  jeuue  Tarentino! 

Son  bean  corps  a  roul6  sous  la  vagiio  marine '' — 
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and  is  simply  a  nude  woman,  lying  in  an  extremely  contorted 
attitude,  6er  hips  forming  the  highest  point  of  the  statue, 
while  the  head  on  one  side  and  the  legs  on  the  other  are 
thrown  down  in  a  steep  slope.  The  attitude  is  painful,  if 
possible,  and  the  sentiment  cold,  and  the  idea,  if  there  be 
any  idea  beyond  that  of  a  naked  body,  quite  unexpressed. 
^'LaJeune  Fille  d,  la  Fantaine^^  is  far  more  pleasing  in  every 
way.  It  is  a  nude  figure,  with  both  legs  stiffly  together, 
who  is  bending  forward  to  fill  a  cup  at  a  stone  fountain. 
It  is  well  modeled  and  has  a  certain  grace,  but  it  is  the 
movement  of  a  woman  who  has  not  been  used  to  be  without 
her  clothes,  and  feels  her  nakedness.  ^^HSsitation^  is  the 
old  theme  of  a  nude  female  figure  dipping  her  foot  into  a 
SchoBnewerk.  stream.  Whatever  merits  these  works  of  M.  Schoenewerk 
may  have — and  they  cert^iinly  have  merits  of  technical  exe- 
cution— ^they  cannot  be  considered  as  very  original  in  sub- 
ject. Of  some  higher  character  and  quality  is  the  ^^Mime 
Dompteury'^  which  represents  a  mime  taming  a  leopard,  and 
is  very  clever  and  spirited,  and  alone  deserves  the  medal 
he  received. 

This  overdoing  of  every  action,  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
France,  finds  its  exponent  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  the 
"Timon  of  Athens"  and  "Mucins  Scsevola"  of  M.  Captier. 
There  is  no  common  sense  in  them.  No  pretense  to  repre- 
sent the  possible  thing.  Every  muscle  is  strained,  the  brows 
are  knitted,  the  toes  clenched,  and  in  a  word  the  whole 
action  is  extravagantly  contorted  and  over-emphasized  and 
exaggerated.  "Iki  Femme  Adultdrcj^  by  M.  Gambos,  sins 
also  by  this  excess  of  action,  though  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent;  the  statue  is,  however,  clever,  and  specially 
to  be  commendeil  for  its  draperies.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  "ie«  Crimes  de  la  Ouerre^  by  M.  Ghatrousse,  which  is 
essentially  pictorial  and  not  sculptural  either  in  subject  or 
in  treatment,  and  as  well  as  of  J&ce  aprhs  le  P6ch4j^  by  M. 
Delaplanche,  and  "2^  RemordSy^^  by  M.  Amy,  in  which  the 
action  is  strained  and  the  passion  external.  It  is  impossible 
to  produce  the  effect  of  power  and  intensity  by  this  means. 
No  matter  even  whether  a  pose  is  natural,  it  must  also  seem 
natural,  nay  to  a  certain  extent  even  necessary,  but  never 
sought.  Over-expression  and  over-statement  always  foil 
their  own  purpose. 

"  1871,''  by  M.  Gabet,  is  a  draped  seated  figure,  half  veiled, 
bent  over,  and  leaning  on  her  hand.  Here  much  more  care 
than  is  common  in  French  sculpture  is  paid  to  the  disposi- 
tion and  development  of  the  draperies;  and  the  intention  of 
the  figure,  which  is  mourning  over  the  sorrows  of  that  year, 
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is  flerions  and  good.    It  does  not  quite  rea^h  the  high  mark 
aimed  at,  bat  the  aim  is  good  and  the  work  good. 

Two  painters  by  profession,  M.  Gustavo  Dor6  and  M. 
G^rdme,  exposed — ^the  first  an  elaborate  vase  and  the  other  a 
colored  figure  of  a  gladiator.  These  are  both  essentially 
pictorial,  and  not  sculpturesque.  M.  Dora's  vase,  or  rather 
gigantic  flask,  is  encrusted  over  with  nude  figures  in  every 
variety  of  attitude,  male  and  female  cupids,  nymphs,  and 
Vennses,  all  in  very  high  relief,  indeed  almost  and  often 
quite  relieved  from  the  ground.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
device- work  on  this,  and  it  shows  great  facility  of  invention ; 
but  it  is  purely  decorative  in  character  and  has  a  confused 
effect  as  a  whole.  Mr.  G^rdme's  "Gladiators"  is  a  group 
of  clumsy  figures,  so  overcharged  with  armor,  helmets,  leg- 
gings, and  accouterments  of  the  arena,  that  little  else  than 
these  is  to  be  seen.  The  action  is  theatric  and  the  propor- 
tions and  composition  unsatisfactory.  They  might  stand 
very  well  for  a  group  in  a  picture  of  a  Eoinan  arena,  with 
all  the  embellishment  of  color  and  material,  but  as  sculp- 
ture it  is  a  failure.  Why  is  the  principal  figure  cased  in 
chain-mail  ? 

M.  Guillaume's  three  works,  "/S^.  Louis^  in  terra  cotta  Guuiaame. 
and  his  two  terminal  figures  of  "Anacreon"  with  Cupid 
in  his  arms,  and  "  Sappho,''  are  anything  but  happy  illus- 
trations of  his  talent.  Neither  the  conception  nor  the 
modeling  either  of  figure  or  draperies  can  be  commended. 
His  ^' Mariuge  Romain^  is  a  work  of  higher  character. 
Two  figures,  entirely  draped,  are  seated  holding  each  other's 
hands  and  waiting  for  the  priestly  benediction.  There  is 
gravity  and  dignity  here,  and  though  the  modeling  is  not 
what  one  would  wish,  yet  the  subject  is  serious  and  the  con- 
ception simple  and  impressive.  His  "  Orpheus "  shows  a 
lack  of  high  ideal  power,  and  has  a  touch  of  sentimentalism 
in  expression  and  of  the  model  in  execution. 

'*  TrossuluSy  Petit  Mditre  de  la  Decadence  RomainCj'^^  by  M. 
Eude,  with  a  little  dog  under  his  arm,  is  spirited  and  has 
humor  of  character,  and  so  has  "  Un  Secret  Wen  Hautj^  by 
M.  H.  Moulin,  which  represents  Hermes  with  his  cadu- 
ceus  whispering  into  the  ear  of  Priapus  (a  terminal  figure) 
some  scandalous  jest  or  anecdote.  This  is  indeed  carrying 
sculpture  out  of  its  proper  province.  Both  of  these  works  are 
essentially  French,  and  Trossulus  and  Hermes  both  French- 
men of  the  Directory  period.  They  have  the  affected  and 
fsmtastic  manner  that  then  was  in  vogue,  and  Mercury 
handles  his  caducous  as  if  he  understood  "  the  fine  con- 
duct of  a  dandled  cane."     But  worse  than  this  is  the  low 
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"^^'^  innuendo  of  this  group,  which  is  thoroughly  unfit  for  the 
dignity  of  marble. 
Mad  Bertanx.  Madame  Bertaux  sent  a  ^'Jeune  FiUe  au  BainP  As  for 
the  most  part  nobody  is  naked  now  unless  one  goes  to  the 
bath,  we  have  a  constant  run  upon  this  subject,  and  when- 
ever an  artist  wishes  to  represent  the  nude,  and  has  no 
special  inspiration  we  are  sure  to  have  either  ''Venus  with  a 
Cupid,"  an  "Eve, "  or  ''  a  woman  at  the  bath,"  coming  out, 
going  in,  dipping  her  foot  or  her  hand  into  the  water,  pre- 
paring for  it,  afraid  of  it,  or  looking  at  herself  reflected  in  it — 
all  these  studies  may  be  classed  together  as  studies  of  the 
nude,  and  commonplace  in  conception,  and  with  little  that 
is  original  or  interesting.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number 
here ;  there  always  are  everywhere.  Madame  Bertaux,  how- 
ever, has  struck  a  theme  which  is  a  little  out  of  the  common. 
Her  ^^Jeune  Fille^  is  half  lying  down  with  her  legs  gathered 
up  under  her  and  straining  her  head  over  her  shoulder  to 
see  some  queer  animal  that  is  crawling  on  her  back,  and  to 
this  is  appended  in  illustration  these  lines  of  Victor  Hugo : 

''Elle  est  1^,  sons  la  feuill^, 

fiveiU^e 
Au  moindro  bruit  de  maUieur, 
£t  rouge,  potir  une  mouche 

Qui  la  touche, 
Commo  nne  grenade  en  fleur."    ("Xca  OrientaUa,") 

Nothing  can  be  more  French  than  these  lines,  but  they 
seem  rather  to  point  to  a  genre  picture  with  color,  than  to  a 
treatment  in  marble. 

Tbe  large  group  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by  M.  T.  P 
Noel  represents  Romeo  stretched  out  stiff  and  dead,  and 
Juliet  kneeling  with  ber  head  down  to  his,  and  naked  to 
the  waist.  This  subject  is  not  very  happily  treated,  and 
even  if  it  were,  such  dimensions  are  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  it.  What  might  be  striking  in  a  small  picture 
becomes  empty  in  a  large  group  in  marble.  The  composi- 
tion seen  from  some  points  of  view,  and  particularly  from 
behind  Juliet,  is  unfortunate.  M.  Croisy  has  also  given  us 
in  life  size  the  incident  of  ^^Faul  Malatesta  et  Fran^ise  de 
Biminij^  in  respect  of  which  the  same  remarks  might  be 
made.  It  is  not  a  subject  for  sculpture,  save,  perhaps,  in 
small  dimensions,  and  it  is  more  fitted  for  painting. 

Among  other  works  which  must  be  noted  for  their  merit 
are  the  "Poate,''  by  M.  Lanson,  and  the  "Dead  Christ,^  by 
M.  de  Vasselot. 

Two  colossal  works  also  demand  attention:  "The  Re- 
public," by  M.  Cl^singer,  which  is  placed  in  the  open  air  and 
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was  inangarated  after  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  with  '='"^^<^»- 
aagost  ceremonies,  is  a  figure  seated  on  a  square  block, 
dad  in  breastplate  and  helmet,  with  flowing  draperies 
faUing  from  the  shoulders  and  covering  the  legs,  and  rest- 
ing the  left  hand  uiK)n  a  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed  ^^  RS- 
publique  Francaise — Constitutioiij  25  Fevriery  1875,"  while  the 
right  hand,  extended  to  tbe  knee,  holds  straight  up  a  sword,  citoinger. 
There  is  nothing  either  new  or  striking  in  this  figure.  Its 
proportions  are  unfortunate.  The  head  is  too  large,  the 
figure  short  and  stumpy,  and  there  is  a  want  of  dignity  and 
spirit  as  well  as  height  of  stature.  The  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  draperies  is  not  happy,  and  the  total  efiect  is 
misatisfactory. 

Another  colossal  work  is  the  head  of  "Liberty,"  by  M.  Bwrthoidi. 
Bartholdi,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  gardens.  This  is  the 
head  of  the  figure  which  it  is  proposed  to  place,  when  com- 
pleted, in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  as  a  pharos,  symbol- 
izing Liberty  enlightening  the  world.  Of  course  a  head  of 
such  colossal  proportions  is  seen  to  disadvantage  without 
its  proper  height,  but  seen  as  it  is  now  placed,  it  seemed 
rather  empty  of  character  and  of  modeling.  It  had  the 
stereotyped  frown  of  the  academy.  The  hair,  too,  was 
scarcely  expressed  at  all,  except  as  one  rounded  mass,  and, 
in  a  word,  it  left  much  to  be  desired.  In  another  part  of 
the  exhibition  the  entire  figure  is  shown  in  fairly  large 
proportions,  so  that  one  can  judge  of  it  in  the  whole  as  a 
comi)osition.  The  straightly  thrust  up  arm  is  not  agree- 
able, and  the  action  of  the  figure  is  strained  and  theatrical. 
In  so  colossal  a  statue  one  must  not  seek  for  charms  of  de- 
tail. It  is  the  total  mass  only  which  will  impress,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  greatest  necessity  that  the  silhouette  on 
all  sides  should  be  harmonious  and  well  composed.  K  this 
fails,  all  fails,  and  here  it  is  precisely  that  the  figure  does 
not  answer  what  one  could  wish.  Whether  this  figure, 
made  as  it  is  intended,  will  be  solid  enough  to  resist  the 
force  of  a  violent  gale  when  finally  placed  is  a  question 
upon  which  I  do  not  enter,  but  it  is  one  which  demands  most 
serious  consideration. 


Among  the  figures  and  groups  of  animals  and  men,  there  cain 
are  some  which  are  striking,  and  especially  are  to  be  com- 
mended those  of  M.  Cain,  representing  a  lion  and  lioness 
disputing  for  a  wild  boar,  and  a  combat  of  tigers,  which  show 
great  vigor  and  mastery.  M.  M^ne  also  sent  a  number,  M^e. 
which  exhibit  his  well-known  cleverness  in  the  treatment  of 
animals,  and  there  are  colossal  figures  in  the  gardens.    The 
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<  Ox,"  by  M.  Cain,  the  '<  Horse,"  by  M.  RouOlard,  the  "Ele- 
phant,"  by  M.  Fremiet,  and  the  "Bhinoceros,"  by  M.  Jacque- 


Portrau-Mtatiut.      There  was  also  a  considemble  number  of  portraits,  statues, 

and  busts,  many  of  which  are  clever.  The  only  question 
with  many  of  them  is  whether  they  do  not  show  too  strong 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  be  clever  at  ail 
hazards,  and  to  insist  on  your  notice.  The  busts  are  gen- 
eraUy  free  in  their  execution  and  spirited ;  so  free  that  they 
are  often  intentionally  and  pretentiously  careless  of  detail 
and  careful  study,  and  seek  only  to  produce  an  effect — so 
spirited  at  times  that  they  run  into  excess  of  action  and  ex- 
pression. Among  those  which  are  specially  to  be  noted  are, 
Doubiemani.  a  bust  in  tcmi  cotta  by  M.  Doublemard  of  "ilf.  Coquelin^  Cadet 
de  la  ComMie  Frangaisey  dans  le  Hdle  de  Thomas  Diafairus 
dans  'Le  Malade  Imaginaire\^  which  is  spirited  and  natural; 
^'Le  Baron  Zangiacomij^  by  M.  Houssin,  which  is  lifelike  and 
clever ;  some  by  M.  Gautherin,  and  esi)ecially  a  charmiii  g  bust 

j^MoTOiuVautu-  in  terra  cotta  of  ''Mile.  M.  Jf.";  those  by  M.  Moreau-Vauthier 

of  "M.  Gosselin,"  "M.  Laurens,"  and  "M.  Langlois";  the 
portrait  of  "  G6n6ral  de  Wimpffen^^^  by  M.  F.  Eichard,  and 
''Cardinal  Guibert"  among  others  by  M.  Oliva;  "Georges 
Sand,"  by  M.  Millet;  several  by  M.  Paul  Dubois,  and  M.  G. 
Crank,  and  M.  E.-L.  Barrias,  and  among  those  by  the  last 
artist,  one  in  especial  of  "  Madame  Olivier ^^  with  both  hands 
holding  gloves ;  some  by  M.  Guillaume,  and  specially  the 
"Archbishop  of  Paris;"  "M.  Prugneatix,'^  by  M.  Crauk; 
"Madame  Doche^^  by  M.  Delaplanche ;  and  "Mile.  LeblanCy^ 
by  M.  Noel;  several  by  M.  Vasselot;  and  "M.  Lefortdes 
Tlousesy^^  by  M.  Granet. 
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There  were  scarcely  any  examples  of  bas-reliefs,  and  those 
which  existed  were  of  no  special  merit.  The  medals  and 
coins  were  generally  excellent  in  workmanship,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  particularize  them  here.  America  has  much 
to  learn  by  a  close  examination  of  them.  Our  own  coins  are 
a  disgrace  to  our  nation. 

We  now  leave  the  French  sculpture  and  proceed  to  that 
of  Italy,  which  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  next  place. 

ITALY. 

If  Italy  disappointed  her  friends  and  well-wishers  (and 
that  is  the  world,  for  who  wishes  ill  to  her!)  in  her  paint- 
ings, she  has  still  more  grievously  disappointed  them  in 
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her  scnlptare.  In  this  exhibition  she  showed  every  kind  of  "'^^^- 
talent,  except  a  serious  one.  The  subjects  to  which  she 
seems  almost  exclusively  to  have  devoted  herself  during 
these  late  years  are  of  a  trivial  and  often  a  low  order  of 
genre.  Her  sculpture  is  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  dig-  ^»n*ofdigni<^ 
nity  of  pur[M)sc  and  seriousness  of  style  and  subject.  HerJecta. 
old  traditions  seem  to  have  died  awa^*^,  and  the  ruling  school 
of  to-day  is  occupied  with  mere  mechanical  and  literal  ef- 
forts at  imitation,  and  more  belonging  to  the  workman  than 
the  artist.  Here  indeed  is  shown  great  mechanical  dexter- 
ity of  mere  workmanship.  The  marble  is  freely  handled  and  Mecbanicaidex. 
forced  to  minute  imitation.  Laces  and  flowers,  silks,  satins,  ^^ 
and  velvets  are  admirably  rendered ;  common  forms  are  care- 
fully copied  from  casts  or  studied  from  nature ;  but  this  is 
all.  Great  conceptions,  purity  of  style,  dignity  of  design, 
are  not  oven  aimed  at,  and  the  great  proportion  of  the  works 
exhibited  seem  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  merely  commercial  Thecommereiai 
spint,  intent  on  business,  devoted  to  profit  and  anxious  for 
money.  The  great  problem  seems  to  be  how  to  make  some- 
thing that  will  sell,  how  to  catch  the  vulgar  eye,  how  to 
work  for  the  market.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  most 
silly,  tawdrj^,  trivial,  and  worn-out  themes  are  taken  and  THriai  themes. 
wrought  out  with  exceeding  attention  to  all  the  minutii©  of 
the  accessories  in  the  hope  to  make  them  attractive.  Statues 
of  little  children  abound,  with  a  dog,  with  a  cat,  with  a  bird, 
with  a  butterfly,  with  a  rabbit,  with  a  rose,  with  a  cock, 
blowing  their  porridge,  learning  to  read,  saying  their  prayers, 
playing  blindman's  buff,  looking  into  a  mirror,  coquetting, 
peeping  firom  behind  their  hands,  some  nearly  nude  with 
a  little  chemise,  some  covered  with  flowers,  some  in  elabo- 
rate frocks  with  frills  and  laces  and  curls  and  sashes,  some 
running,  some  laughing,  some  crying,  some  sleeping,  some 
pouting,  some  smothered  in  flowers,  some  with  open  para- 
sols. These  are  the  mothers'  darlings,  and  their  dresses  are 
wrought  with  the  greatest  attention,  the  little  hem  of  the 
chemise  carefully  copied,  the  lace- work  and  frills  wrought 
a  giomoj  the  meshes  of  the  stockings  laboriously  imitated, 
the  roses,  the  little  shoes  with  their  bows,  the  buttons,  the 
curls  elaborated  to  the  utmost.  Then  there  are  the  ugly 
boys,  the  gamins^  shivering  after  their  bath  and  putting  on 
a  damp  shirt,  squabbling,  crying  out  newspapers,  having 
their  faces  washed.  Then  there  are  the  pretty  boys,  the 
young  geniuses  with  pencil  and  book.  After  this  you  have 
the  maternal  element — ^the  mother  in  combination  with  the 
child,  teaching  him  to  walk  or  to  read  or  to  pray,  combing 
his  hair,  patting  on  his  shoes,  anything  you  like.    Flowers 
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are  tbrust  in  everywhere  to  show  the  dexterity  of  the  work- 
costume  and  men.    It  is  the  apotheosis  of  dresses.    After  these  come  the 
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costume  figures,  with  mask  and  domino  and  hat  and  feather, 
indeci^ntly  dressed  with  tight-strained  drawers,  and'nuder 
than  if  they  had  nothing  on,  and  leering  at  you  sideways 
or  smoking  a  cigarette.  Then  we  have  the  everlasting 
girl  at  the  bath,  nude  or  with  close-fitting  maglioy  about 
to  dive  or  dipping  her  foot  in  the  water,  and  the  espiegle  girl 
half-hiding  and  shrinking  from  sight.  Flowers  and  plants 
play  a  great  rdle.  One  has  children  and  flowers,  girls  sell- 
ing flowers  and  surrounded  by  them ;  "Cupid  and  Ps^'che'' 
emerging  from  masses  of  flowers;  women  with  wreaths  and 
grape  leaves,  and  all  worked  out  in  the  most  elaborate  way. 
All  this  strikes  one  as  very  sad.  If  sculpture  has  no  higher 
function  than  this,  it  seems  scarcely  to  have  a  right  to  exist 
at  all.  However  well  executed,  whatever  mastery  such 
works  show  over  the  material — and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  mere  workmanship  is  often  very  skillful  and  the  imita- 
tion admirable — one  only  can  feel  that  they  degrade  art  and 
pander  to  low  and  common  tastes. 
_  If  we  turn  to  subjects  of  a  higher  class,  the  range  of  ideas 
is  scarcely  higher.  There  is  everywhere  a  want  of  imagina- 
tive conception,  of  true  feeling,  of  serious  purpose.  Genre 
has  tainted  everything;  "the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over 
it  all."  The  accessories  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
main  figures;  imitation  has  usurped  the  place  of  creation. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  a  lack  of  talent.  There  is  talent 
enough,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  fiiith  and  of  feeling;  a  lack 
of  high  aim,  a  lack  of  elev^ited  thought,  of  poetic  sensibility. 
When  the  work  comes  out  of  the  common  it  falls  into  the 
extravagant,  it  strives  for  the  picturesque,  it  avoids  the 
sensible  and  dignified,  it  aflfects  the  literal. 

But,  leaving  tliese  general  statements,  let  us  examine  some 
of  the  most  prominent  works.  There  were  two  extremely 
clever  statues  of  life  size,  but  purely  genre  in  their  treat- 
ment: one  representing  the  "  Death  of  Mozart,"  by  Sig.  Car- 
nielo,  of  Florence,  and  one,  the  *•  Suicide  of  Jacques  Ortiz," 
by  Sig.  Ferrari,  of  Rome.  Painful  as  both  of  these  are,  so 
pairiful  indeed  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  fit  such  a  selec- 
tion of  subjects,  they  both  show  great  talent,  and  have 
nothing  ordinary  about  them.  The  accessories  and  draper- 
ies arc  copied  literally  from  nature,  with  little  selection,  but 
the  attitudes  are  striking,  the  expression  true,  and  the  exe- 
cution good.  The  feet  and  thin  cadaverous  hands  of  Mozart 
look  like  casts  from  nature.  Dressed  in  a  ruffled  shirr,  with 
a  blanket  over  his  legs,  he  is  lying  back  in  a  great  fauteuil, 
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propped  by  cushions,  in  which  his  head  is  thrown  back  side- 
ways,  and  in  his  lap  is  an  open  score  of  music. 

Three  very  spirited  and  clever  genre  groups  were  exhibited 
by  Sig.  Focardi.  "Fm  First,  Sir!''  represents  two  ragged  focmiU. 
newspaper  boys;  one  with  a  penny  between  his  teeth  is 
planted  on  both  feet  spread  wide  apart  and  pressing  back 
bis  companion,  and  each  is  stretching  out  a  newspaper  and 
crying  out  to  a  customer  "i'w  first j  sir!^  "You  Dirty 
Boy!"  is  an  old  woman  in  a  cap,  with  bare  arms  and  tucked- 
up  sleeves,  who  is  holding  a  boy  by  the  head  and  washing 
him  with  soap  and  a  sponge.  He  has  all  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  naked,  with  a  large  towel  tied  around  his  waist 
and  falling  nearly  to  his  feet.  Both  hands  are  stretched  for- 
ward over  a  tub,  and  he  is  squeezing  his  mouth  and  eyes 
tight  together  to  exclude  the  smother  of  the  lather.  The 
expression  of  both  figures  is  admirable  for  its  truth,  and  the 
humor  is  contagious;  one  cannot  but  laugh,  it  is  so  well 
done.  The  third  represents  a  man  dancing  and  grinning,  to 
lull  a  screaming  baby  to  sleep,  which  he  dandles  in  his  arms. 
Tbese  works  had  a  great  success  in  the  Exposition,  and  in 
their  way  they  deserved  it.  One  could  only  have  wished  to 
see  anything  as  well  done  in  a  higher  sphere  of  art. 

"/ki.  Chanson  cP  Amour,'"  by  Sig.  Barbella,  of  Chieti,  is  very    BarbeUa. 
much  of  the  same  character,  and  is  modeled  with  much  spirit 
and  truth  to  common  life.    It  represents  a  peasant  trying 
to  kiss  a  iieasant  girl.    The  action  is  good  and  natural.    It 
is  in  terracotta. 

"  Ganaris  at  Scio,"  by  Sig.  Civiletti,  of  Palermo,  was  one  of  civUetti. 
the  most  serious  works  in  this  section,  and  is  modeled  with 
skill  and  truth.  It  represents  two  nude  figures,  only  girt 
about  the  loins,  in  the  prow  of  a  boat.  One  is  seated  with 
an  anchor  in  his  right  hand,  the  other  kneeling,  with  his  left 
band  on  his  companion's  shoulder,  and  pointing  out  some- 
thing in  the  distance  at  which  both  are  looking  earnestly 
forward.  The  expression  and  character  of  the  heads  is  good, 
the  grouping  clever,  and  there  is  unity  of  action  and  feeling. 
It  well  deserved  the  medal  of  the  first  class  which  was  con- 
ferred by  the  jury. 

Sig.  Monteverde  exhibited  four  works :  "  Jenner  Vaccinat-  Mont«verd«». 
ing  his  Son,"  an  allegDrkal  figure  of  "Architecture,"  model 
of  the  "  Monument  to  Count  Massari,"  and  "  Boy  with  a 
Cock,"  all  in  iiHUrble  except  the  model  of  the  monument,  which 
is  in  plMtVf.  The  "Jenner  Vaccinating  his  Son,"  which  is 
hfe  thl^,  was  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  piece  of  genre 
ieolpture  in  the  whole  Exposition.  Careful  study  of  details 
and  precision  of  workmanship  can  scarcely  be  carried  fur- 
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ther.  It  represents  Jenner  seated  and  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume of  his  day,  with  queue,  shorts,  and  high-collared  coat 
and  buckled  shoes,  his  legs  cramped  under  him,  his  feet 
raised  on  their  toes,  and  holding  on  his  knees  his  son,  who 
is  quite  naked  and  stretching  out  in  fright  his  arms  and 
legs.  Jenner  clasps  him,  however,  firmly,  and  holds  his  head 
compressed  under  his  chin,  while  he  bends  forward  crouch- 
ing over  him  in  an  attitude  of  extreme  tension,  imprinting 
the  grasping  fingers  of  one  hand  in  the  boy^s  arm,  and  pinch- 
ing tightly  in  the  other  the  instrument  of  vaccination,  while 
his  attention  is  fixed  with  intensity  upon  the  exact  i)oint 
which  he  is  to  puncture.  Whether  so  simple  an  operation 
required  such  intensity  and  concentration  of  purpose  is 
altogether  another  question.  One  would  naturally  have 
expected  the  father  to  soothe  the  child  and  perform  the 
vaccination  tranquilly,  as  it  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  an 
operation  of  difficulty ;  but  had  he  been  couching  him  for 
cataract,  or  performing  the  most  delicate  operation  involv- 
ing life  and  death,  he  could  not  have  been  more  concen* 
trated  and  strained  in  attention  or  fixed  his  child  more 
strongly  as  in  a  \ise.  However,  Sig.  Monteverde  has  taken 
another  view.  He  supposes  the  moment  to  be  a  supreme 
one  of  anxiety  and  difficulty,  and  though  to  our  minds  the 
anxiety  and  questioning  were  all  antecedent  necessarily  to 
the  operation,  he  thinks  differently,  and  he  has  striven  to 
give  his  idea.  In  this  he  has  succeeded.  There  is  intensity 
of  attention.  One  also  asks  wliy,  when  the  father  is  dressed 
to  the  least  minutise  of  his  costume,  the  child  should  be 
stripped  naked ;  whether  it  would  not  have  l>een  easier  to 
vaccinate  the  child  by  tranquilizing  him  instead  of  frighten- 
ing him.  The  imaginative  sense  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
strongly  at  work  in  the  conception  of  this  group,  and  a«  a 
composition  it  is  singularly  contorted.  Seen  from  behind, 
the  father's  head  is  not  visible.  There  is  only  a  tall  collar 
visible,  and  he  seems  decapitated,  while  seen  from  the  si<le 
the  group  is  very  confused  and  straggling.  But  setting 
apart  all  considerations  as  to  the  fitness  of  such  a  subject 
for  sculpture,  and  as  to  the  conception  and  composition  of 
it,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  workmanship,  careful 
study  of  details,  and  mere  modeling,  this  work  deserves 
great  praise.  The  body  of  the  child  is  admirably  modeled. 
It  is  fleshy  and  delicate  in  its  contours.  The  hands  of  the 
father  are  as  full  of  nature  as  if  they  had  been  copied  from 
a  cast.  The  minute  wrinkles  and  folds  and  texture  of  the 
skin  are  all  given  with  great  fidelity.  Then,  too,  there  is 
patient  labor  in  all  the  details  of  the  dress,  in  the  shoes,  in 
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the  stockings — every  thread  of  which  is  expressed — ^in  the       "^'-^- 

coat — ^in  a  word,  in  everything.    This  it  is  which  attracts 

the  common  mind ;  and  a  hundred  persons  are  struck  by 

the  stockings  to  one  who  considers  the  meaning  of  the  whole 

group.    It  is  a  work  which  impresses  by  its  parts  and  its 

details.    Here  is  its  merit;  here  is  its  defect  as  a  work  of 

art 

The  ^'  Statue  of  Architecture  '^  is  in  a  higher  vein,  but  even   Montoveide. 
here  one  sees  no  ideal  life ;  neither  the  head,  the  arms,  nor 
the  hands  are  those  of  a  muse,  and  there  is  a  certain  strict- 
ness, coldness,  and  academic  character  which  are  scarcely 
compensated  by  care  in  the  execution. 

The  model  of  the  "Monument  to  Count  Massari''  repre- 
sents his  corpse  swaddled  closely  about,  so  as  to  cover  the 
arms,  and  lying  stretched  stiffly  on  a  sort  of  couch,  over  which 
a  winged  angel  bends  from  behind  the  head,  propped  by 
both  hands  against  the  top  of  the  couch.  This  is  only 
sketched  in  execution,  and  in  this  respect,  therefore,  lacks 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  all  his  other  works  here  exhib- 
ited. It  will  probably  be  carefully  finished,  howe^-^er,  in  the 
marble.  As  it  is,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  angel 
has  not  an  angelic  presence.  The  arms  are  of  a  low  type, 
the  head  wants  reHnement  and  nobility,  and  the  draperies 
are  not  happily  treated ;  nor  is  it  very  clear  what  the  con- 
ception of  the  artist  is,  or  with  what  intention  the  angel  is 
standing  there. 

The  "  Boy  with  the  Cock''  is  a  piece  of  pure  genre^  excellent 
in  treatment  ot  the  marble,  and  possessing  scarcely  nny 
interest  beyond  this. 

All  of  these  works  are  of  the  realistic  school,  so  called,    The  reaiistio 

'  /  school. 

which  being  interpreted  means  generally  the  prosaic  and 
literal  school,  which  studiously  avoids  all  efifort  for  ideal 
qualities,  insists  that  the  common  is  the  best  in  nature,  and 
at  all  events  is  good  enough  for  art,  and  endeavors  to  im- 
press us  by  literal  imitation  of  even  the  accidental,  rather 
than  to  make  a  purged  selection  of  the  best.  Sig.  Monte- 
verde  is  a  leader  in  this  young  school  in  Italy,  and  exercises, 
young  as  he  is,  a  very  considerable  influence  over  a  certain 
clique,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  felt  compelled, 
while  acknowledging  his  talent,  to  point  out  in  some  measure 
his  shortcomings,  but  leaving  him  personally  apart,  and 
speaking  generally.  The  doctrines  and  faith  of  this  school 
are  not  those  upon  which  the  greatest  artists  of  the  past 
have  worked ;  they  are  not  the  principles  upon  which  the 
noblest  works,  either  of  antiquity  or  of  the  Renaissance^  were 
wi'onght.    They  are  equally  opposed  to  those  that  animated 
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_  Phidias  and  Apelles,  or  Baffaelle  and  Titian,  and  thoy  do  not 

lead  to  the  highest  eminences  of  art.    In  this  school  the 

poetic  nature,  afraid  to  spread  its  wings,  limps  encambered 

along  the  earth,  and  the  heroic  spirit  is  dwarfed  to  common- 

^  ^^®j  ^«^o*o places  of  every  day.    If,  however,  the  function  of  art  is  to 

dwarfed  to  com-*  v         *j  i  i 

Bumpiaoe.  lift  the  soul,  to  enchant  the  heart,  to  embody  the  beautiful, 

to  gather  the  perfect  flower  of  thought  and  feeling — and 
there  ai*e  still  some  who  have  this  faith — it  is  sadly  for- 
getful of  its  true  office  when  it  descends  in  search  of  mere 
novelty  to  the  common,  low,  and  accidental ;  mates  itself 
with  mechanical  imitation  in  order  to  delight  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar,  and  laughs  to  scorn  the  inspiration  of  the  muses. 
It  is  pitiable  when  one  sees  an  art  that  used  to  lord  it  in  the 
higher  spheres,  abjuring  its  birthright  by  lurking  in  the  pot 
house  of  mere  genre  to  hob-a-nob  with  mean  companions.  I 
am  well  aware  that  these  are  not  iialatable  words,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  they  simply  express  the  almost  universal  vex- 
dict  of  the  most  enlightened  class  of  those  who  have  an 
earnest  love  and  a  true  knowledge  of  art.  There  is  surely 
something  better  for  sculpture  to  do  than  to  repre-sent  an 
ugly,  shivering  gamin  buttoning  his  shirt-sleeves  after  his 
bath,  or  striving  to  pull  his  wet  shirt  over  his  head ;  better 
than  the  silliness  of  beruffied  and  becurled  children  walking 
out  under  a  parasol,  or  playing  with  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  however 
well  executed.  What  we  want  is  idea^,  jKietic  inspirations, 
heroic  thought  and  character,  creations  of  power  and  beauty, 
not  mere  handicraft. 

But,  to  continue  with  our  review  of  the  statues.  Sig. 
Ximenes,  of  Florence,  exposed  a  figure  of  a  youth  in 
circus  dress,  balancing  himself  on  a  globe  (U^quilibre). 
This  is  cleverly  represented ;  the  adjustment  of  difficult 
equilibrium  admirably  done.  Was  it  worth  doing  t  He  also 
had  a  group  of  "iki  Rixe^^^  which  represents  two  boys  quar- 
reling. To  this  the  same  praise  cannot  be  accorded ;  it  is 
fiill  of  exaggeration  and  gnmace.  Sig.  Gomito  had  a  figure 
of  a  fisher- boy  squatting  down,  with  his  cap  between  his 
feet,  and  just  seizing  a  fish  off  his  hook.  It  is  hideously 
ugly  and  vulgar  in  type,  but  exceedingly  clever  in  expression. 
He  intended  him  to  be  ugly  and  vulgar.  His  object  was  to 
represent  something  literal  and  repulsive,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. But  why  should  a  creature  who  is  ugly  and  repul- 
sive in  fact  become  interesting  in  art?  Why  should  an  atti- 
tude which,  however  natural,  is  disagreeable,  awkward,  and 
ungainly,  be  selected  for  the  permanence  of  sculpture? 
Sig.  Butti,  of  Milan,  sent  a  statue  which  he  calls  "Xa 
Orimacej^  representing  a  gamin  in  a  torn  straw  hat,  witli 
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his  waistcoat  buttoned  over  bis  loins  back  side  before,  who 
is  sticking  oat  his  tongue  and  looking  at  himself  in  a  mir- 
ror.   Sig.  Barzaghi,  of  Milan,  sent  a  '^Blindman's  Buff,"    Boraagbi 
"Peftte   Coquette,^  ^^Sylvie  ae  mirant  dans  la  Olace^^  and 
^^Mouie  sauvS  des  Eauxy^  all  of  which  are  in  the  literal  and 
decorative-dress  school  of  Milan.    But  there  were  scores  of 
similar  subjects  in  this  section  on  which  I  will  not  waste 
time,  but  cite  a  few  of  the  titles,  which  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  show  how  art  is  going :    "tZh  petit  Masque ;  que   Trivial  tiae^ 
connais  tuf^    ^^Joie   enfantiney^    ^^La  Bose  des  Amours j^^ 
^^V Amour  non  aveugle^  "2^  premier  Baitij^  "2^  Gaming 
^^La  Prisonnihre  (T Amour ^^  ^^La  Friere  forc^J^  "Hush  a  bye 
Baby,"  "A  Maman^^  ^^Enfants  dansants^^  *''JJ Innocence j^'^  '^La 
Pramenadey^  ^^La  Bose  candide,^  etc.    In  most,  if  not  all  of 
these,  the  dresses,  the  textures,  and  the  flowers  are  worked 
out  with  great  elaboration.    The  hair  is  deeply  drilled  and 
chiseled,  and  the  mechanical  labor  is  never  shirked.    Sig. 
Tabacchi  sent  three  statues,  a  '^BaiffneusCj^  a  *'^P6ri^^  and    Tabaoohi 
^^Hypatie.^    ^^La  Baigneuse^^  is  a  girl  in  a  close-fitting  maillot 
shirt  which  exposes  all  her  figure  as  if  it  had  been  glued  to 
it,  standing  with  both  feet  close  together,  and  both  hands 
joined  over  her  head,  bending  forward  and  preparing  to 
dive.    This  greatly  attracted  a  certain  class  and  had  a  suc- 
cess.   The  maillot  is  carefully  wrought  out  and  the  work- 
manship and  modeling  excellent;    what  of  the  subject t 
what  of  the  pose!    In  the  ^'PerV^  and  the  ^'Hypatie^  there  is 
a  more  serious  attempt  at  a  higher  class  of  exj)ression,  but 
they  are  exaggerated  in  attitude  and  character,  and  want 
repose  and  dignity  of  design.    The  "Hypatia"  is  far  the 
better  of  the  two,  save  that  her  hands  are  in  excess  of  cris- 
pation  as  well  as  her  feet,  but  it  shows  a  good  deal  of  talent 
and  good  workmanship.    Sig.  P.  Calvi  sends  an  "Ariadne  " 
in  the  Milanese  school  of  treatment,  and  Sig.  Malfatti  a 
"^Liens  if4 wcmr,"  representing  a  floating,  female  figure,  with 
a  great  deal  of  hair,  and  a  Cupid  at  her  feet,  pulling  about 
her  a  branch  of  leaves — also  in  the  same  school  of  decora- 
tion.   There  are  two  "  B^rMceSj^  one  by  Sig.  Borghi  and 
one  by  Sig.  Peduzzi,  with  outstretched  hands,  botli  of  the 
same  school,  with  abundance  of  elaborately  worked  hair, 
and  very  careful  execution  of  textures;  and  also  two  "  Cl^o- 
p&tras^^  one  by  Sig.  E.  Braga,  of  Milan,  representing  her 
walking  forward,  nude,  except  that  around  the  loins  some 
drai)ery  is  tied,  with  the  vulture  head-dress,  armlets,  and 
necklace,  and  a  slave  kneeling  at  her  feet,  on  w  hose  shoulder 
her  hand  rests ;  and  another,  by  Sig.  Papini,  representing 
her  ^^Vetue  en  Y6nus  ou  en  Isis^  va  it  la  rencontre  d^AntoinCj 
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pour  se  justifier  aupris  de  lux  el  le  captiver  par  sea  Charmes.^ 
This  statue  out-Herods  Herod.  Gleopatxa  is  lying  extended 
almost  nude  on  a  great  couch,  on  which  ai'e  full  draperies, 
and  leering  over  the  pillow  with  an  expression  that  can 
scarcely  be  characterized.  This  is  not  the  Queen  of  Egypt, 
but  a  vulgar,  shameless  courtesan.  God  help  us !  Is  this 
the  wondrous  creature  of  whom  Antony  said :  "Age  cannot 
wither  her  nor  custom  stale  her  infinite  variety." 

"ia  ModesHcy'^  by  Sig.  Bottinelli,  of  Rome,  is  a  figure  of 
a  very  different  character.  She  is  a  young  girl,  completely 
enfolded  in  delicate  and  well-composed  draperies,  looking 
down,  with  her  hands  crossed  before  her  and  holding  a  few 
flowers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sweetness,  simplicity,  and 
refinement  in  this  statue.  It  is  quite  without  affectation  or 
posing,  and  is  carefully  executed. 

Sig.  Majoli  exhibited  a  serious  statue  of  "  Michel  Angelo,** 
which  also  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  of  treatment  and 
composition.  It  represents  the  great  artist  seated  on  a 
square  block,  holding  in  one  hand  the  chisel  and  in  the 
other  the  mallet,  and  looking  up  at  his  work. 

Sig.  Pozzi,  of  Milan,  sent  a  statue  of  "Michel  Angelo" 
as  a  youth ;  Sig.  Borghi,  of  Milan,  a  statue  of  ^^Cola  da 
RienzOj^  as  a  youth  5  Sig.  Villa,  of  Milan,  a  statue  of  '*'Pic 
de  la  Mirandolcj^^  as  a  youth ;  Sig.  Salviui,  of  Bologna,  a 
statue  of  "Giotto"  as  a  youth;  Sig.  Tortone,  of  Turin,  a 
figure  of  "  Napoleon  "  as  a  youth ;  Sig.  Bota,  of  Genoa,  a 
figure  of  "  Salvator  Rosa  "  as  a  youth.  All  of  these  show 
a  decided  cleverness  in  the  treatment  of  such  subjects,  and 
all  of  them  are  well  and  carefully  executed  in  all  the  details 
of  costume ;  but,  of  course,  they  are  essentially  costume 
figures.  That  of  "Giotto"  is  particularly  good  and  simx)le, 
and  so  is  that  of  "Pic  de  la  Miraiidok.'" 

Among  other  statues  of  a  higher  class  of  subject  to  be  men- 
tioned are  the  "Sappho"  before  her  fatal  leap,  by  Signora 
Maraini;  the  "Spartacus,"  by  Sig.  Lucchetti,  and  the 
"  Death  of  Epaminondas,"  by  Sig.  C.  Dini,  of  Turin.  But 
subjects  of  this  class  are  excc'edingly  exceptional  in  this 
section,  the  greater  proportion  of  statues  being  i)urely 
genre  in  their  character,  and  these  almost  stand  alone. 
Among  the  portrait  statues  was  one  by  Sig.  Riggi,  of  "  Sav- 
onarola," seated  in  a  chair  with  ojien  stnves,  clad  in  his 
monkish  robes,  with  a  cowl  on  his  head,  crossed  legs,  and  a 
book  in  his  hand ;  and  one  of  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  by  Sig. 
Borghi,  of  Milan,  in  i)laster,  also  seated,  and  somewhat 
grotesque  and  exaggerated.  Theixi  were  also  a  few  bust«, 
among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  one  of  "Mazzini,'* 
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by^  8ig.  Gangeri;   two  busts  in  terre-cuite  extremely  well        "^^^- 
modeled  and  full  of  character  and  study,  by  Sig.  Maccag-    ^l^i^^L 
nani,  particularly  the  head  of  an  ^'African,"  and  one  of 
*K>thello,''  in  brouze,  with  marble  draperies,  by  Sig.  Calvi,    caivi. 
and  one  of  the  ^^Innominato"  in  ^^GliPromessi  Spout j^  by  Sig. 
Benvenuti,   and  two  ^^  Incroyables^^  by  Sig.  Cencetti,  of  BenvenutL 
Roiiie,  busts  in  marble,  extremely  clever  in  chai'acter  and 
expression  and  full  of  humor.    Sig.  Giani,  of  Como,  sent    Giani 
a  statue  of  "  Balilla  que  je  lajette  P  a  youth  in  the  act  of 
throwing  a  stone,  which  has  considerable  spirit ;  and  Sig. 
Belliazzi,  of  Naples,  a  statue  of  a  '-Peasant  Boy,''  in  the    ^^^***"- 
cioceidre  costume,  asleep,  which  is  admirable  for  its  nature 
and  simplicity.    There  is  nothing  affected,  nothing  over- 
stated, and  the  sentiment  is  very  pleasing.    It  wa»  one  of  the 
very  best  genre  statues  in  all  this  section,  if  not  the  best. 
The  verj'  worst,  certainly  as  far  as  taste  and  sentiment  go, 
was  ^'Le  Masque^"  by  Sig.  Borghi,  of  Milan.    It  represents   BarghL 
a  creature  with  skin  tights  on  her  legs,  closely  strained 
drawers,  ruffled  jacket  and  boots,  who  stands  with  one 
hand  on  her  hip,  holding  a  cigarette  in  the  other,   her 
head  turning  at  you  sideways,  and  with  an  immense  bouquet 
and  broken  champagne  bottle  at  her  feet.    Bad  taste  can 
scarcely  go  farther.    There  was  also  another  figure,  i  n  a  some- 
what similar  dress,  holding  a  mask  in  one  hand,  which  is 
not  quite  so  bad  in  taste. 

We  must  not  leave  the  Italian  sculpture  without  refer- 
ring to  a  most  extraordinary  group  of  Cain  and  his  wife,  by 
Sig.  Aniendola,  of  Naples,  in  which  the  intention  of  the  Amendoia 
artist  has  been  to  represent  two  degraded  aborigines  and 
wild  creatures,  ill-organized,  low  in  type,  and  brutal  in  ex- 
pression. Their  hands  and  feet  are  furnished  with  over- 
grown pointed  nails  several  inches  long;  and  Cain,  standing 
with  his  hands  down  at  his  side,  digs  his  nails  into  his  flesh. 
This  is  certainly  an  original  conception  of  the  subject, 
and  certainly  Sig.  Amendola  has  succeeded  in  represent- 
ing Cain  and  his  wife  as  exceedingly  repulsive  creatures, 
though  they  are  our  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole  one  doubts, 
in  looking  at  these,  whether  one  would  not  at  once  prefer 
the  ancestry  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Darwin. 

I  may,  perhaps,  have  given  too  much  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  sculpture  of  Italy,  but  it  seemed  necessary  to 
particularize  many  works  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clear 
idea  of  the  tendency  of  the  late  schools,  and  to  justify  my 
general  remarks. 
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"^^^'  Goinparing  the  Italian  and  Frencli  schools,  the  defects  of 

Italian  and  the  flrst  are  triviality  and  poverty  of  ideas,  and  an  over-elab- 

Fronch  schools  *j  r  v  7 

compared.         oratiou  of  cmphasis  on  what  is  merely  accessory— on  dresses, 

flowers,  hair,  textures,  everything  which  can  show  oft'  me- 
chanical workmanship.    The  defects  of  the  French  school 

ei^iiMiB^f^ges' ^re  overemphasis  of  gesture,  tormented  attitudes,  and  a 

•kStehy^meth^.**  Certain  posing  and  uneasy  consciousness.    The  tendency  to 

be  observed  and  lamented  in  much  of  the  French  work,  and 
particularly  iu  the  portrait  busts,  is  a  loose  and  pretentiously 
sketchy  manner.  This  is  carried  at  times  so  far  as  to  be 
come  impertinent.  There  is  often  really  no  modeling,  in 
the  just  sense  of  that  term.  Mere  efiects  are  sought. 
There  is  no  proper  surface  or  refinement  of  planes,  but  little 
clay  pellets  are  dabbed  on  almost  recklessly  without  being 
leveled,  so  that  they  produce  the  effect  of  an  unhealthy  and 
diseased  skin,  or  of  a  surface  defaced  and  rotted  by  time 
and  exposure.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  terra- 
Mo  d  e  1  b  for  cotta  and  bron  ze  busts  and  figures.   Ordinarily  it  is  thought 

"*"'*^'  that  a  figure  to  be  ciist  in  bronze  should  be  specially  elab- 

orated in  the  model.  The  opposite  opinion  and  practice  ob- 
tains in  France;  as  for  translating  some  of  these  works  into 

woricr^^^af^tSff  ^^^^^®  in  their  present  condition,  it  would  be  quite  impos- 

®*^-  sible  without  totally  remodeUng  the  surface.    All  this  is 

mere  affectation  of  careless  mid  masterly  ease,  caught  from 
the  sister  pictorial  art.  It  is  i)ure  improvisation,  spirited  at 
times,  but  wholly  incomplete.  In  the  draperies  the  same 
fault  is  seen.  The  character  and  anatomies  of  the  folds  are 
not  given.  They  are  often  mere  unformed  lumps  and  masses 
of  clay  which  stand  for  dra])eries.    In  these  respects  the 

daiSwteneaL**^  French  are  far  behind  the  Italians,  who  err,  perhaps,  in  the 

opposite  extreme  of  over-preciseness  and  elaborateness 
of  imitation  of  textures  and  individualities.  There  was  noth- 
ing, for  instance,  in  all  the  French  section,  which  for  mere 
accuracy  of  modeling  can  compare  to  the  work  of  M.  Monte- 
verde  in  his  group  of  ''Jennerand  his  Son."  Nothing  to 
compare  with  the  extreme  finesse  of  execution,  for  instance, 
of  the  naturalistic  hands  of  the  father,  or  the  nude  flesh  of 
the  child. 

ENGLAND. 

EXGLAM).         We  now  come  to  the  English  section.    The  ait  of  sculp- 
sctUpture.      turc  cauuot  be  said  to  flourish  in  England.    It  has  never 
produced  a  great  sculptor.    The  only  exception  that  possi- 
Fiaxman.        bly  could  be  made  would  be  Flaxman,  but  he,  with  all  his 
genius,  inventive  power,  and  almost  Greek  feeling,  was  es- 
sentially great  as  a  df,signer  and  not  as  a  sculptor  in  the 
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broadest  sense  of  that  word.    His  oatlines  from  the  Greek      gNoi^Ayp. 
poets  and  dramatists  are  graceful,  beautiful,  refined,  and, 
at  times,  even  powerful  iu  conception,  but  in  modeling  or 
marble  his  execution,  either  in  bas  relief  or  in  the  round, 
was  inefficient,  and  failed  to  embody  what  his  mind  con 
ceived.    Ohantrey  was  essentially  a  portrait  sculptor,  and  in    chantrey 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art  he  scarcely  attempted  any- 
thing.   The  busts  of  NoUekens  are  sometimes  striking  for   NoUckens 
character,  but  in  his  ideal  figures  he  was  weak.    Gibson,    Gibwm. 
with  all  his  talent,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  great  man, 
nor  can  such  a  title  be  accorded  to  Bacon,  Boubillac,  or,  in-    Bacon. 
deed^  any  of  the  chief  names  of  the  past  in  English  sculp- 
ture. 

There  is  something,  possibly,  in  climatic  influences  which 
renders  the  English  mind  more  sensitive  to  color  than  to 
form,  but  whatever  be  the  reason  the  fact  can  scarcely  be 
controverted  that  its  greatest  artists  have  been  painters ;  rather  in  imintiDg 

.,,..,.  .  ,  ....  ,  than  in  sculpture. 

that  it  can  boast  many  an  eminent  name  in  painting,  and 
almost  none  in  sculpture.  Even  in  its  painting  it^  weak 
side  has  been  form  and  drawing,  its  strong  side  color  and 
sentiment;  its  weak  side  the  heroic  and  ideal  in  art,  its 
strong  side  domestic  scenes,  landscape,  and  portrait. 

The  works  of  sculpture  exhibited  by  England  were  few. 
Against  474  x>aintings  in  oil  and  water  color,  it  had  only  46 
pieces  of  sculpture ;  nor  can  it  be  honestly  said  that  these 
are  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  or  exhibit  any  salient 
strokes  of  imagination,  or  any  specially  admirable  qualities 
of  execution.  Of  these,  nearly  h^lf  are  portrait  busts  and 
statues,  and  bu*  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  remainder 
are  ideal  subjects. 

Perbax>s  the  most  important  work,  and  one  that  aims  at  sirRLoighton. 
the  highest  style,  is  the  "Athlete  Wrestling  with  a  Python,'' 
by  Sir  Frederic  Lelghton,  the  accomplished  president  of  the 
Boyal  Academy.  In  its  workmanship  and  study  it  does 
high  credit  to  Mr.  Leighton's  talent.  The  execution  of  it  is 
faithful  and  careful.  Nothing  is  neglected  and  slurred  over. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  errs,  it  errs  rather  in  the  over-expres- 
sion of  the  muscles  in  their  insertions,  and  the  overinsistance 
on  particulars  which  nature  striven*  to  conceal.  The  great 
fault  to  be  found  with  it  is  in  the  pose,  which  is  scarcely 
one  that  any  man  would  take  in  struggling  for  his  life  with 
so  formidable  an  enemy.  He  is  so  planted  that  he  has  no 
leverage  with  which  to  counteract  the  Python.  He  could 
not  exercise  any  power  in  his  present  action.  His  left  arm 
and  leg  are  perfectly  helpless,  as  far  as  any  force  is  required. 
To  bring  his  power  into  play  the  action  of  the  legs  should 
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^^^^^'  be  reversed — ^the  right  planted  forward  as  the  lever  of  his 
right  arm,  the  left  planted  behind.  This  criticism  proceeds, 
of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  Sir  Frederic  did  not  intend 
to  represent  the  athlete  as  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Py- 
thon. If  he  did  it  falls  to  the  ground.  It  would,  however, 
seem  by  the  right  arm  that  the  struggle  at  least  was  meant 
to  be  an  equal  one.  Nor  is  the  action  of  the  athlete's  head 
what  one  would  expect  at  such  a  moment.  Instead  of  being 
bent  forward  and  on  one  side,  which  gives  it  rather  a  senti- 
mental than  a  determined  look,  it  would  seem  rather  that 
it  should  have  been  erect  and  drawn  back  in  opposition  to 

sirP.Leightoxi.the  head  of  the  Python.  Undoubtedly  Sir  Frederic  Leigh- 
ton  has  his  justification  for  this  reversed  action  of  the  lower 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body  in  the  Borghese  "  Gladiator'' 
and  in  the  ^'Apollo,"  but  in  both  these  figures  the  action  is 
momentary  and  even  at  that  a  little  academical.  No  man  can 
strike  out  strongly  over  a  leg  bent  and  placed  behind  the 
other,  as  in  the  "  Gladiator,"  nor  can  he  stand  in  the  attitude 
of  the  "Apollo  "  for  more  than  a  moment  without  falling.  In 
fact,  if  any  one  from  recollection  will  strive  to  assume  the 
pose  of  either  of  these  figures,  he  will  find  that  the  leg  he 
naturally  puts  in  advance  is  in  these  statues  the  leg  that 
is  behind.  The  artist  has  sought  for  variety  at  the  expense 
of  truth.  Sir  Frederic  may  excuse  us,  however,  a  criticism 
which  places  him  in  such  company,  and  may  prefer  to  be 
wrong  with  such  celebrated  statues  rather  thfin  right  with 
nature.  Undoubtedly,  after  all  criticism,  the  statue  is  an 
honest  and  earnest  work,  worthy  of  such  an  artist 

Boehm.  Mr.  J.  E.  Bochm  sent  three  statues,  one  of  "  a  Clydes- 

dale Stallion  rearing,''  and  held  by  a  groom  at  his  side ;  one 
a  portrait  statue  of  "  Thomas  Carlyle."  The  first,  which  is 
quite  life  size,  is  very  spirited  and  shows  a  good  deal  of  force, 
though  in  action  and  composition  it  recalls  the  horses  of 
Marly.  The  horse,  which  is  a  powerful  animal,  is  well 
modeled,  his  action  is  good,  and  well  deserved  the  second- 
class  medal  accorded  to  the  artist.  The  iiortmit  statue  of 
"Thomas  Carlyle"  is  of  the  naturalistic  school.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  seated  sideways  in  an  arm-chair  with  his  legs 
crossed,  and  clothed  in  a  dressing-gown.  The  head  is  char- 
acteristic and  clever,  and  the  statue  has  a  good  deal  of  nature. 
The  dress  is  more  sketchily  executed. 

Foley.  There  are  six  large  portrait  statues  by  the  late  Mr.  Foley, 

of  "  Edmund  Burke,"  "Oliver  Goldsmith,"  a  "Parsee  Mer- 
chant," "Thomas  Grattan,"  "Lord  Clyde,"  and  "Professor 
Faraday,"  all  of  which  have  the  qualities  of  this  well-known 
artist,  who  excelled  in  statues  of  this  kind.    They  are  well 
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KNOLAKD. 


Fuller. 


McLean. 


Simonda 

liarahall. 

Watta. 


po66d  and  fairly  modeled,  but  they  have  no  very  special 
character  and  individuality.  They  are  more  to  be  praised 
for  the  absence  of  great  defects  than  for  the  presence  of  dis- 
tinguished merits ;  but  what  can  be  done  with  a  modern  por- 
trait statue  f 

Mr.  Fuller's  " Castaway '^  and  "Peri''  were  also  exhibited. 
They  are  fair  specimens  of  that  lamented  artist's  work,  and 
exhibit  his  usual  care  of  execution.  Among  other  statues 
must  be  mentioned  Mr.  Joy's  "Forsaken,"  a  woman  on  her  Joy. 
knees,  with  her  body  and  head  thrown  back  and  clasped 
behind  by  her  hands,  with  her  dead  infant  lying  head  down 
in  her  lap.  The  action  is  excessive  and  the  hair  strange,  but 
there  is  character.  Mr.  McLean's  "  lone "  is  pleasing  in  com- 
position, has  a  pretty  turn  of  head,  and  the  draperies  are 
well  disposed.  She  is  seated  and  holding  a  tablet  on  her 
knees.  Miss  Grant's  "  St.  Margaret  and  the  Dragon"  must  Mia*  Grant, 
also  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  ideal 
works,  as  well  as  an  interesting  and  pleasing  genre  figure,  by 
Lord  Ronald  Gower,  of  "  Marie  Antoinette,"  which  does  him  LordR.  cower. 
great  credit.  Among  others  must  also  be  mentioned  a 
''Cupid  taming  a  Panther,"  by  Mr.  Simonds,  and  Mr.  W. 
Calder  Marshall's  "Tali  Players"  and  "Nausicaa." 

Mr.  Watts,  the  distinguished  painter,  also  tries  his  hand 
at  sculpture,  and  sent  an  ideal  bust  of  "Olytie,"  which  is 
treated  purely  from  a  painter's  point  of  view  5  great  insist- 
ance  being  made  upon  surface  treatment  of  the  flesh.  This, 
despite  the  painter's  hand,  which  is  everywhere  visible,  is  an 
effort  at  the  grandiose  school  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  form,  but 
though  the  aim  and  intention  are  high,  this  cannot  be  said 
to  be  successful.  The  anatomies  are  very  defective  5  the 
shoulders  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  a  woman,  and 
are  evidently  those  of  a  man,  while  the  bosom,  not  only  in 
its  modeling  and  form,  but  in  its  rough  texture  and  curves, 
is  rather  that  of  an  old  woman,  than  of  a  young  maiden,  like 
Clytie,  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  youth  and  enthusiasm.  The 
head  is  turned  back  over  the  right  shoulder  straining  after 
Apollo,  but  this  action  is  carried  far  beyond  the  possibility 
of  nature ;  no  head  can  be  turned  so  far  back  without  break- 
ing the  spinal  column,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  mas- 
toid and  the  trapezium  muscles  are  iiot  and  cannot  be  prop- 
erly rendered.  The  back,  too,  is  quite  incomprehensible  in 
its  outline  and  anatomy.  These  defects  are  extremely  to  be 
regretted,  for  there  is  a  large  spirit  in  the  intention,  there  is 
a  feeling  for  the  heroic,  and  the  work  is  anything  but  com- 
mon and  petty.  It  is  not  by  sndden  excursions  out  of  paint- 
ing that  the  successes  of  sculpture  are  to  be  achieved.    Each 
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Portrait-ttaijus. 
D'Epinay. 


i»o>^D-      art  has  its  owii  peculiar  difficulties,  and  continuous,  patient 

study  and  practice  can  alone  give  excellence  in  either.  The 
patoter  w^^'^^t-  sculptoi^s  painting  always  has  the  quality  of  his  peculiar  art, 
w-scuiptor.  and  the  painter's  sculpture  has  always  the  character  of  paint- 
ing. The  modes  of  thought,  the  ideas  of  composition,  are 
different  in  the  two  arts,  and  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  benefit  to  an  artist  in  either  branch  to  make  attempts 
in  the  other,  and  thus  enlarge  his  experience  and  knowledge, 
the  painter  very  rarely  pi-oduces  a  good  work  of  sculpture, 
the  sculptor  very  rarely  a  good  work  in  painting. 

Mr.  D'Epinay  sent  three  portrait  busts,  "Her  Royal 
Highness,  the  Princess  of  Wales,"  *'  Miss  Florence  Hamil- 
ton," and  "Madame  D'Epinay,"  which  are  of  the  French 
school,  and  one  knew  not  why  they  appeared  in  this  section, 
except  on  account  of  the  persons  repi*esented.  The  i)ortrait  of 
"the  Princess  of  Wales"  is  rather  a  half-length  than  a  bust, 
adorned  with  heavy  draperies  which  shroud  the  pedestal,  and 
is  carefully  and  elaborately  finished.    Most  of  "Madame 
D'Epinay  "  is  colored,  both  dress  and  head,  in  imitation  of  life, 
and  is  treated  from  a  picturesque  jwintof  view,  as  is  also  the 
portrait  of"  Miss  Florence  Hamilton,"  who  is  represented  in  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  ostrich  feather.  Mr.  Brodie  sent  two 
busts  of  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria"  and  *  the  Eight  Hon. 
Count  Gieiob- Baroness  Burdett  Coutts;"  Count  Gleichen,  a  portrait  of 
"Garibaldi,"  and  "King  Alfred  the  Greait,"  which  is  ideal; 
Adanw- Acton.  Mr.  Adams-Actou,  a  J>ust  of  "Zenobia,"  and  "Lady  Vic- 
Misa Grant     toHa  Campbell";   Miss  Grant  two  busts  of  "Sir  Fmncis 
Joy.  Grant"  and  "  Lady  Augusta  Stanley";  Mr.  A.  Bruce  Joy  a 

bust  of  "  Mr.  Max  Muller." 


Brodie. 


en. 


UU88IA. 


Antokolski. 


RUSSIA. 

We  now  come  to  the  Russian  sculpture.  There  were  fifty- 
one  works  including  medals,  and  of  these  those  of  the  high- 
est aim  and  importance  are  by  M.  Antokolski.  He  sent 
seven  works.  " Jran  le  Tcrrihlc^^  "i^  ChrUtt  devant  1e  PevplCj^ 
^^Pierre  le  Grand'"  (marble  bust),  "Za  Mort  de  Socrate^^  "ie 
dernier  Soupir^^^  ^''Portrait  de  W,  Stassoffj"  and  ^^L'Enfant 
mort^  (bas-relief  en  marhre).  "Christ  before  the  People,"  to 
which  the  post  of  honor  was  given,  rei)rcsents  Him  draped  in 
a  strait  dress  with  few  folds,  standing  eixict  with  Iwth  feet 
together  and  lx)th  hands  stmight  down  at  His  side  and  tied 
closely  there>  by  a  ciord  round  His  iKMly.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  action.  The  i>ose  is  almost  rai4c  in  its  formality.  The 
divine  element  is  scarcely  sought  to  be  rendered,  nor  is 
there  even  loftiness  of  character  and  expression.  It  repre- 
sents simply  a  suffering  man  with  his  hands  tied  to  his  side. 
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RUBSU. 


AntokoUki 


It  is  of  the  Dataralistic  school,  and  this  is  evidently  all  the, 
artist  desired.  Of  course,  in  such  a  subject,  the  eye  sees 
through  the  mind,  and  the  very  title  of  the  work  is  a  half 
victory.  But  to  own  the  truth,  though  the  work  is  good 
and  careful,  it  lacks  the  higher  qualities  of  the  imagination. 
It  does  not  embody  our  idea  of  Christ  at  such  a  moment,  or 
indeed  at  any  moment,  whatever  He  was  in  fact — whether 
the  divine  Saviour  of  the  world,  or  only  a  lofty  and  spiritual 
man,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  this  as  an  inspired  repre- 
sentation of  Him. 

The  "  Death  of  Socrates,''  by  the  same  artist,  fails  in  the 
same  way.  The  philosopher  is  stretched  half  out  on  a  great 
round-backed  chair,  his  legs  thrust  out  before  him,  his 
hands  hanging  down.  Were  it  not  for  the  well-known 
features,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  believe  that  this 
was  Socrates.  There  is  neither  grandeur,  nor  dignity,  nor 
power  in  the  figure.  It  might  be  any  half  naked  beggar 
asleep.  No  matter  what  the  fact  was,  this  does  not  answer 
to  our  idea  of  Socrates,  and  our  ideas  are  as  much  facts 
and  often  more  real  than  the  actual  facts  out  of  which 
they  sprang.  In  such  a  work  as  this  is,  the  artist  who  fails 
to  answer  the  sympathetic  expectation  of  cultivated  minds 
upon  the  subject,  may  be  said  to  fail  utterly,  no  matter  how 
good  his  work  is,  as  work. 

But  though  these  works  leave  us  quite  cold,  there  is  another 
work  of  M.  Antokolski,  which  has  profoundly  touched  us, 
and  that  is  the  hasrelief  of  ^^VEnfant  mortP  This  is  ex- 
quisite  in  feeling  and  modeled  with  rare  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment. It  has  a  touch  of  nature  and  sentiment  which  goes 
to  the  heart,  and  it  could  only  have  come  out  of  a  deep  and 
sad  experience. 

M.  Tchijofif  sent  five  works:  a  bust  of  "M.  Gromoff,"  TchUoff. 
'^Colui'Maillardj^^  ^^La  Petite  Folutre^^  and  "ia  Ijcgon  de  Lee- 
tur,^  "2^  Paymn  en  DetresseP  The  ^^ Colin- Maillard^  and  '^La. 
Petite  Foldtrej"  are  subjects  scarcely  fit  for  sculpture  however 
well  done.  The  other  two  groups  are  far  superior  in  character 
and  intention,  and  especially  "ic  Paysan  en  D^tresse,^^  whi(!h 
has  grejit  simplicity  and  pathos,  and  is  very  well  executed. 
It  represents  a  peasant  seated  with  his  head  bent  down  and 
leaning  on  his  hand,  while  his  little  son  stands  between  his 
legs  leaning  against  him  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth  in  an 
attitude  of  mute  and  sorrowing  sympathy.  The  expression 
of  both  figures  is  earnest  and  sincere.  There  is  no  affecta- 
taron,  there  is  much  nature. 

Among  other  works  to  be  noted  are  three  groups  of   Runeborg. 
"Psyche,"  by  M.  Buneberg,  gracefully  cold,  and  character- 
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"""^-       less;  8ome  small  and  clever  groups  of  animals  by  M.  Lan- 

Lanceray.       ceraj;  a  seiles  of  eight  medals  by  M.  Alexeieff,  three  by 

M.  Steinmann,  and  one  by  M.  Koutschkine;  and  a  remark- 

Aiexeiefl;        ably  well  executed  mosaic  of  "Xa  Mise  au  Tombeav,,  dPapres 

B^k.™ua'      /e  tableau  de  C.  Busi^  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Fine 

Arts  at  Saint  Petersburg.    M.  Bock  sent  a  "  Head  of  a 

Faun  "in  marble,  and  a  "Minerva  surrounded  by  Children," 

M.  Koukharevski  a  "Martyr  in  Prayer;"  M.  Laveretski  a 

"Head  of  a  Jew;"  M.  Pruszinski  a  "St.  Sebastian;"  M. 

Riguer  two  busts  of  "Juliette"  and  "Washington,"  a  bos 

relief;  M.  Stigel  an  ^' Amour ;^  and  M.  Takkanen  a  "Venus 

and  Cupid;"  and  these  were  all. 

Oatu/romruuure  There  wcre  also  in  a  small  room,  placed  apart  by  them- 
Dr.  Levittoiix.  sclvcs,  two  vcry  remarkable  casts  from  life  of  two  nude 

female  figures,  one  lying  on  her  back,  the  other  en  her  bel!y. 

Nothing  could  excel  the  perfection  of  these  casts  for  exact- 
Porfcction   ofncss  and  absolute  representation  of  the  model.     Not  a 

exactness. 

wrinkle  is  lost.  The  texture  of  the  skin  is  there  exactly  as 
in  life.  The  very  goose-flesh  of  the  shivering  girl  is  given. 
In  fiict,  this  is  literal  perfection  as  far  as  simple  reproduc- 
Tho  despair  oftiou  of  uature  gocs.  No  modeling  could  aspire  to  equal  it 
in  mere  exactness,  no  eye  could  report,  no  hand  could  finish 
with  the  absoluteness  that  is  here  seen.  Every  ])ains  has 
been  taken  with  colored  windows  and  curtains  to  give  the 
-i2.**i*/,*^^*™  semblance  of  reality  to  these  forms.    There  one  can  see  the 

wiihoat  ideas.  * 

result  of  absolute  naturalism  without  ideas,  and  what  is 
the  result  t  It  is  curious ;  it  is  interesting  from  a  certain 
point  of  view ;  it  is  valuable  as  a  report  of  nature,  but  it  is 
not  art.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  mind,  with  soul,  with 
emotions  and  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  it  is  not  art.  The 
rudest  sketch  of  a  master,  the  rapidest  outline  with  feeling 
in  it,  the  most  blotted  scribble  of  an  idea  has  an  interest  of 
a  totally  different  kind  and  far  beyond  this.  It  is  empty  ; 
it  is  deiid ;  it  is  soulless.  Compared  with  a  true  work  of 
art,  these  casts  are  like  a  dictionary  as  compared  with  a 
poem.  The  materials,  the  words,  are  all  there.  It  is  only 
the  ideas  which  are  wanting  to  combine  and  give  soul  to 
Lossonforcopy.  them,    I  think  no  lesson  could  be  ffiven  to  those  whose  faith 

ists  of  nature.       .      .       ,  ,       ,  «  .,i 

it  IS  that  absolute  copying  of  nature  will  necessanly  result 
in  art,  more  staggering  than  is  given  by  these  two  casts. 
Here,  as  you  look  at  them,  you  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
perfBctest  possible  imitation,  the  most  exact  and  nunute 
impucit  repro-  reproduction  of  the  model,  the  perfection  of  mere  material 
dactfon.  workmanship  alone  and  of  itseU*  only  rouses  curiosity  and 

awakens  surprise,  but  does  not  enter  even  into  t<he  outer- 
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most  confines  of  art     There,  in  that  region  only,  ideas,       ^p6«'^- 
flionghts,  feelings  live,  abide,  and  embody  themselves  in 
never-dying  forms. 

GERMANY. 

Germany  exhibited  24  works  of  sculpture,  of  which  8  were  gbbmaky. 
bustR,  7  groups  in  marble  and  bronze,  5  single  figures,  and 
4  statuettes.  Herr  Charles  Begas  sent  two  works,  "  Satyr  c.  sep^a* 
and  Bacchus,"  a  group  in  marble,  and  a  bust  of  ^^M.  de 
Mar^^-''  Herr  Eeinhold  Bega«  had  5  works,  ^^L^ Enlevement  ^-  ^egaa. 
dm  Sabines^  and  "Mercury  and  Psyche,"  both  groups  in 
marble;  busts  of  "Madame  Hopfen"  and  the  "Artist  Men- 
zel,"  and  "Venus  and  Cupid,"  a  group  in  bronze.  The 
"  Satyr  and  Bacchus"  is  of  the  old  school  and  is  well  treated, 
thoQgh  there  is  nothing  special  in  its  conception.  The 
*' Mercury  and  Psyche"  is  heavy  in  its  forms  and  somewhat 
academic  in  its  treatment,  though  it  has  good  qualities. 
The  "Psyche"  is  rather  a  stout  Beutsches  Madchen  than 
the  airy  embodiment  of  the  soul.  The  "Rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines  "  shows  more  vigor  and  spirit,  but  it  is  over- violent  in 
action,  angular  in  composition,  and  French  in  its  energy. 
His  bust,  or  rather  half-length,  of  "  Herr  Menzel,"  is  his  best 
work  here.  It  is  bold  and  characteristic  and  well  worked 
oat,  and  has  much  individuality  in  the  head  and  the  hands. 

Herr  Wagmiiller's  ^'Monument  Fun^bre^^  is  an  interesting  wagmauer. 
work,  well  composed,  well  modeled,  and  with  tender  senti- 
ment and  expression.  It  represents  a  female  figure  seated 
in  a  sarcophagus,  at  the  four  comers  of  which  are  sphinxes. 
She  leans  forward  sideways,  resting  her  left  arm  on  a  tiiblet, 
and  holding  a  palm  branch  in  the  other,  and  half  caressing 
and  watching  over  a  nude  child  that  is  seated  on  the  sar- 
cophagus under  her  protecting  presence.  His  other  works 
are  three  busts  and  a  group  in  marble  of  a  ^'Jeune  Mile  et 
Enfant.^ 

Herr  Hildebraud  sent  "Adam,"  a  statue  in  marble,  a    HUdebraad: 
^^Berger  dormantj^  and  an  ^'Enfant  buvanV^    The  best  of 
these  is  the  ^^Berger  dormant^^  which  is  gentle  and  pure  of 
feeling,  and,  though  not  imitated  from  Thorwaldsen,  some- 
what recalls  his  treatment  of  similar  subjects. 

Herr  Sussmann-Hellbom's  "Jva  FoSsie Lyriqiie  et  la  Chan-   SuaamiumHeii 
mn  Fopulaire^  has  a  good  deal  of  merit,  and,  though  alle- 
gorical, is  not  hackneyed.    It  is  inspired  by  a  thorough 
German  spirit,  both  in  form  and  in  conception. 

Among  the  other  statues  must  be  noted  ^'L^ Amour  imper- 
Hnmty^  by  Herr  J.  Eopf,  "ie  Satyre  et  Amour^^  by  Herr   xopt 
10  PE 
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oxRicAinr. 


Hartzer. 


Hartzer,  thoagh  the  themes  are  not  new  and  the  treatment 
not  very  original. 

On  the  whole,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  great 
strength  of  pnrpose  or  peculiar  originality  in  the  Grerman 
sculpture,  though  they  have  this  merit,  that  they  do  not  de- 
scend to  the  trival  in  genrcj  and  their  works  are  wrought  in  a 
serious  spirit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  rather  fall  into 
what  is  called  in  France  lepoucif^  by  which  they  mean  the 
repetition  of  well-known  forms  of  composition,  motives,  and 
treatment,  and  the  use  of  common-places,  which  lack  dis- 
tinction and  individuality. 


AUBTRU- 
ITUNOABT. 


KoudmaDn. 

Lax. 

Benid 


Costenoble. 
David. 


Sohmidfn^ber. 
Wagner. 


TOgner. 


AUSTBIA-HUNGABY. 

The  Austrian-Hungarian  sculpture  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
portraits,  busts,  and  statues,  and  large  decorative  allegorical 
figures.  There  were  no  less  than  three  different  figures  of 
Victory,  two  by  Herr  0.  Kundmann  and  one  by  Herr  Lax, 
his  pupil,  a  ^^Pallas  Athene^^  and  a  ^^HelioSy^  by  Herr  Benk, 
as  well  a«  a  large  allegorical  figure  of  ^^Indmtrie  artistiquc^^ 
by  Herr  Kundmann,  and  designs  for  statues  of  "Leibnitz,^ 
of  "Pittou  de  Tournefort,'' "  Linmeus,"  and  "  Buffet,''  by  Herr 
Costenoble,  and  of  "Gessner,"  by  Herr  David,  eleven  fig- 
ures, all  intended  for  the  Royal  Museum  of  Vienna.  Besides 
these,  there  were  colossal  statues  of  "Albrecht  Diirer,''  by 
Herr  Schmidgruber,  and  *'Michai»l  Angelo,"  by  Herr  Wag- 
ner, for  the  Palace  of  the  Association  of  Artiste  at  Vienna, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  "Beethoven"  and  a  group  of  bronze 
of  "Prometheus,"  for  the  monument  to  Beethoven  at  Vienna. 
Certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  here  'is  evidence  of  a 
large  public  spirit,  of  interest  in  the  development  and  pa- 
tronage of  art,  of  a  warm  recognition  by  the  nation  of  her 
great  men,  and  of  a  generous  outlay  of  money  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  American  Grovemment  may  be  dis- 
tinctively called,  as  indicating  the  true  policy  of  a  great 
nation.  Some  of  these  works  show  much  talent  and 
all  are  of  a  serious  character.  Among  the  best  are  the 
statues  of  "Albrecht  Diirer,"  "Michael  Angelo,"  and  the 
"Art  Industry,"  of  Mr.  Kundmann.  The  statue  of  Beet- 
hoven is  a  good  work,  but  a  little  heavy  and  not  very 
well  finished.  This  character  of  he^iviness  was  perhaps, 
the  general  defect  of  all  the  colossal  works  in  this  sec- 
tion. But  they  were  there  seen  too  low  and  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  when  placed  at  a  proper  height  and  dis- 
tance will  probably  have  a  lighter  effect.  The  same  defect 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  statue  of  the  "  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria," by  Herr  Tilgner,  which  goes  to  the  other  extreme  of 
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heaviness  and  long  legs,  and  produces  anything   but  a    {hunoaby 

gracefid  or  agreeable  effect.    But  what  can  an  artist  do    ^^^      

with  sach  a  costume!  On  the  other  hand,  Herr  Tilgner  ex- 
hibited some  very  clever  and  characteristic  busts,  among 
which  specially  may  be  noted  those  of  the  artist  "  Herr 
Fiihrich''  and  of  Herr  "Lobmeyr."  The  "Combat  of  the 
Centaurs  and  LapithuB,"  on  a  silver  shield,  by  Herr  Tauten-  xautenhayn. 
hayn,  though  a  little  violent  in  action,  is  exceedingly 
spirited.  So,  also,  are  some  of  the  busts  of  Herr  Beer,  and  Beer, 
particularly  one  by  Herr  A.  K.  F.  in  terra-cotta,  though  it 
is  rather  ostentatiously  careless  in  execution. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium  exhibited  59  works,  of  which  25  were  busts  and      bkloium, 
medallions,  by  M.M.  Brunin,  De  Groot,  De  Vigne,  Elias,    BnmixL 
Praikin,  Martens,  Pecher,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  same  school    n^  vi^e  et  ai. 
as  the  French,  and  some  of  which  are  clever.    The  remain- 
der of  the  works  were  chiefly  genre  in  their  character,  and 
among  these  the  most  noteworthy  were  a ''  Woman  and  Child 
of  the  Eoman  Campagna,''  by  L.  Samain,  a  ^'Souvenir  de   samata. 
JeunessCj^  by  M.  De^enfans,  which  is  a  plaster  model  of  a   Desenfans. 
boy  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  bird  tied  by 
a  string  in  his  hand.    This  is  a  carefiil  study  from  the  life 
and  well  modeled.    The  action  is  good  and  the  parts  well 
felt,    "ic  Lezardj^^  by  M.  Bour6,  which  is  a  statue  in  marble    Bonr*. 
of  a  boy  lying  on  his  belly  and  playing  with  a  lizard,  is 
also   simple  and  well  modeled,  and  '^UUxerdce,^^  by  M. 
Laumans.    Among  the  few  works  of  a  higher  aim  of  sub-    i^^amans. 
ject  are  the  "Calista  hesitating  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism,^  a  statue  in  bronze,  by  M.  Van  der  Linden ;  van der Linden. 
^^DaphniSy^  a  group  in  marble,  by  M.  Catteer,  and  several    Catteer. 
statues    by    M.  de  Vigne,    of   "Dotwtntca,^    ^^Volumnia^^    DeVigne. 
^''PsycM^^  and  '^N'arcisse.^    It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
in  the  Belgian  sculpture  there  was  anything  eminently  char- 
acteristic and  original  to  distinguish  it  from  other  similar 
work  of  the  same  class,  and  therefore  it  need  not  detain  us 
longer.  

Nor  need  we  delay  longer  with  the  sculpture  of  other  No  noteworthy 
nations.  The  works  sent  by  them  were  few  in  number  and  other  nations.**" 
of  no  special  excellence  or  character.  The  exhibits  of  Spain, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands require  no  comment ;  and  Greece  is  perhaps  of  all  the 
lowest.  The  sacred  Are  has  utterly  died  upon  her  altars, 
nor  even  in  her  ashes  leaves  a  spark  from  the  glory  of  the 
andent  days. 
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UNTTBD  BTATE8. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Handley. 


Bogen. 


xo  sculpture.  It  remains  to  speak  of  American  sculpture,  and  this  is 
easily  done.  There  was  none.  It  was,  as  I  have  already  said, 
excluded  from  the  Exposition  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
by  the  slow  action  of  the  government,  by  the  inadequacy  of 
means,  and  by  the  impossibility  within  the  limited  time  to 
obtain  either  a  place  or  the  statues  to  fill  it.  All  that  ap- 
peared in  the  American  section  was  comprised  in  two  exceed- 

statuettei  byiugly  clcvcr  and  spirited  small  statuettes  in  plaster,  by  Mr. 
Montiigue  Handley,  representing  "A  liough  Day  on  the 
Campagna,"  and  '*A  Cattle  Driver  on  the  Campagua,''  which 
were  there  merely  by  accident,  and  by  two  or  three  of  Mr. 
Rogers's  well-known  groups,  which  were  huddled  away  on 
the  tops  of  the  cases  in  the  Educational  Department — almost 
out  of  sight.  I  have  already  protested  against  this  omission 
of  all  works  of  sculpture,  and  here  1  again  protest.  It  was 
unfair  to  the  nation,  it  was  unfair  to  the  sculptors.  It  was 
equivalent  to  advertising  to  all  the  world  that  in  sculpture 
we  have  achieved  nothing  of  sufftcient  importance  to  be 
exhibited.  This  is  totally  false,  and  those  of  the  world 
who  knew  that  it  is  false  turned  with  surprise  to  ask  the 
reason  for  this  omission.  Gould  any  of  us  give  a  satisfac- 
tory answer? 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  TROCADERO. 

But,  turning  from  all  the  displays  of  modern  sculpture,  if 

we  entered  the  palace  of  the  Trocadero,  we  seemed  as  it  were 

to  pass  into  another  world.   Adequately  to  describe  what  was 

there  to  be  seen  would  be  to  write  the  historv  of  art  from 

the  early  ages  of  Egypt  to  the  last  week  of  the  past  cen- 

Marveiou»Brch-  tuTy.    What  a  woudcrful  exhibition  wa«  here,  for  the  artist^ 

SonTortheMhotfor  the  scholar,  for  the  connoisseur  and  amateur,  for  the 

mnrL      **^**'    wcavcr,  the  goldsmith,  the  worker  in  metals,  and  porcelain, 

and  embroideries — in  a  word,  for  every  class,  from  the  high  to 
the  low !    What  opportunities  were  here  given  for  study,  for 
Remains  of  the  improvement,  for  comparison,  for  delight!     Here  were  the 
ftdpa.  remains  of  the  primitive  ages  of  bronze  and  stone,  of  the 

G^e,  after-products  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Ass>Tia,  Etruria,  and  Gaul, 
EtrairiiK  and  the  whole  barbarian  world,  where  one  might  study 
their  arts,  their  customs,  their  manufactures,  their  develop- 
ment from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined  epochs.  Here  were 
the  exquisite  terra-cottas  of  Tanagra,  the  opaline  glass,  pic- 
tured vases,  the  varied  bronzes,  the  marble  bas-reliefs  and 
statues,  of  Greece,  Rome,  Etruria;  the  medals  of  all  nations; 
Ancient  art     the  rclics  of  decaying  art  in  the  Christian  and  mediseval 


FRAKCB. 

— ^ 

Trocadero. 

ft 
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world;  the  treasures  of  the  Benaisaancej  with  their  enamels      gRANxa. 
and  plaques,  coffers  and  caskets,  dishes  and  crosses,  and  re-     Trooadero, 
liqaaries;  their  majolica,  ceramics,  and  niello  work;  their 
tapestries  and  altar  pieces,  and  illuminated  books  and  mis- 
sals ;  their  carven  ivories,  diptychs,  and  lustrous  plates ;  their   ceramics. 
armor  and  implements  of  war ;  their  helmets,  daggers,  shields,    Tapestries. 
and  breast-plates,  the  torques  and  fibulw  of  the  Gauls  and    MUsais. 
Hans,  with  the  medals  of  their  kings — in  a  word,  the  ar-  ^r^""*  ^^  ^"^' 
tistic  remains  of  a  score  of  centuries.    As  I  lingered  here, 
day  after  day,  I  could  not  but  sigh,  to  think  how  utterly 
America  is  wanting  in  all  these  ancient  spoils  of  time  and 
art.    How  slight  is  the  national  interest  in  all  such  treas- 
ures.   How,  amid  the  continual  contests  of  party  for  place 
and  power  and  money,  these  finer  fields  of  action  are  left  to  lie 
oDcultivated  and  unconsidered,  with  none,  or  few,  to  give 
them  reverence. 

The  mere  catalogue  of  this  museum  occupies  a  large  vol-  Ancient  GfOiic 
ame,  and  here  I  can  only  pass  them  by  with  one  hurried  ^^^ 
glance.  The  first  room  of  the  Trocadero  was  devoted  to  the 
reUcs  of  the  earliest  period,  and  of  Gaul  previous  to  the 
Roman  occupation.  The  collection  of  stone  implements  and 
weapons  here  was  very  complete,  and  among  them  were  a 
number  of  Lacustrine  objects  found  in  the  Lake  of  Brienne,    Laon»trin«  ©b- 

lects. 

and  lent  by  Dr.  Gross.  Then  came  the  bronze  and  iron  ob- 
jects, with  the  stone  moulds  in  which  some  of  them  were  run, 
with  helmets,  armor,  and  weapons.  There,  too,  were  the 
skeleton  and  relics  of  an  ancient  soldier  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Gorge  Meillet  (Mame),  with  his  weapons  and  helmet,  and 
his  horses^  bits,  and  a  wheel  of  his  chariot,  and  a  gold  arm- 
let, fresh  as  when  it  was  first  beaten  out,  clasping  the  bone 
of  the  humerus.  Then  there  were  Polish  antiquities,  with  a  PoUsu  sntiqai. 
series  of  votos  found  at  Vichy,  and  Qaulish  Jibulcej  and  golden  ^ 
belt,  and  bracelets,  &c. 

Here,  however,  the  interest  was  more  archaeological  than    Artistic  coUec 
artistic.    The  second  and  third  rooms  were  devoted  to  art,   **°' 
and  here  were  gathered  together  a  series  of  i*elics  of  the 
ancient  as  well  as  of  the  mediaeval  world,  and  of  the  Re-    Mediaeval. 
naissance^  which  might  well  detain  us  for  many  a  day.    But 
I  only  stop  to  note  here  the  small  terracotta  figures  found 
at  Tanagra,  of  which  the  collection  is  not  only  very  large, 
but  the  most  important  and  interesting  which  has  ever  been 
seen  together.    These  are  but  trifles  in  one  sense.    They 
are  the  free  genre  work  of  the  Greeks,  not  aiming  at  finish 
or  completeness,  but  slight  and  sketchy  figures,  adorned 
with  color,  evidently  cheap,  carelessly  executed,  and  often  ^J^^j^%^®^J 
mere  squeezes  from  a  mould,  made  for  the  people,  and  rep-  ^- 
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™^^-       resenting  the  life,  costume,  character,  history,  and  religion 

of  the  Greeks.    But  what  life,  what  feeling,  what  dignity, 

what  grace  and  refinement,  are  here  to  be  seen;  whatintel- 

0OMM.  ligence  and  delicacy  in  the  composition  of  the  draperies ; 

what  simplicity  and  naivetS  of  design  5  what  refinement  of 
color !  Here  one  sees  what  it  is  to  be  a  naturally  artistic 
people.  There  is  no  effort,  no  affectation,  no  grimacing,  no 
attitudinizing,  no  over-insistance,  no  over-elaboration.  The 
work  is  fresh,  free,  and  spontaneous,  the  movement  natural, 
the  draperies  beautiful.  Of  course  there  are  great  differ- 
ences of  mere  execution  between  the  different  figures,  but 
the  same  spirit  runs  through  all.  It  is  as  if  modeling  came 
to  them,  as  reading  and  writing  to  Dogberry,  by  nature. 
Here  is  a  school  in  which  modem  sculptors  may  well  take 
a  lesson,  and  catch  an  inspiration  for  grace  and  beauty. 
Not  that  these  works  are  accurate  in  particulars,  or  finished 
in  execution,  for  they  are  not.  It  is  not  this  that  gives  them 
their  charm  5  it  is  the  overruling  and  ever-present  something 
which  is  imponderable  and  above  calculation  that  has  spon- 
taneously expressed  itself  in  them,  and  takes  you  with  a 
sweet  and  natural  surprise.  They  were  "born  so," as  Topsy 
says.  They  are  the  natural  growth  of  a  large  and  graceful 
artistic  nature. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

ArcMuetwre.  ^®  ^^^  comc  to  the  architecture,  which  I  shall  treat  in 
a  very  cursory  manner.  Without  illustrative  drawings  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  by  mere  description,  to  convey  to  the 
reader  an  intelligent  impression  or  to  justify  special  criti- 
cism. But  if  this  be  difficult  in  regard  to  painting  and 
sculx)ture,  it  is  almost  impossible  in  architecture ;  and  thus 
far  I  have  labored  under  great  disadvantages  in  not  being 
able  to  illustrate  by  engravings  at  least  the  chief  works 
which  have  been  noticed.  Besides,  the  field  is  too  large  to 
be  occupied  in  this  report,  and  it  must  be  left  to  other  and 

abler  hands. 

Uxposition  Buildings. 

iSSiSm.  "^^^  main  buildings  of  the  Exposition  were  constructed 
iitobididinfr  u^der  the  direction  of  M.  Kranz  by  M.  Hardy,  architect  of 
the  palaiSy  assisted  by  M.  Duval  and  M.  Dion.  The  criti- 
cisms to  which  they  have  been  exposed  have  been  various; 
and  this  was  to  be  expected,  all  the  more  that  they  con- 
formed to  no  established  school  and  to  no  recognized  style 
or  epoch,  but  aimed  at  combining  many  mixed  styles,  some- 
times successfully  and  sometimes  unfortunately,  and  adapt- 
ing them  essentially  to  construction  in  iron.    These  iron 
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ooustractions  are  modem,  and  here  is  a  field  for  novelty,  of  raAKCB. 
which  the  architects  endeavored  to  avail  themselves.  As 
the  buildings  were  only  temiK)rary,  and  not  intended  to  be 
permanent,  a  free  opportunity  was  offered  to  daring  innova- 
tion and  bold  tentatives  of  effect  such  as  rarely  occurs,  and 
on  all  sides  we  saw  trials  which  sometimes  succeeded  and 
sometimes  failed.  The  i^estriction  of  time  must  be  taken  also 
into  consideration  in  judging  of  the  result.  They  were  ne-  Main  Bonding, 
cessarily  planned  and  built  rapidly,  and  little  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  reconsideration  and  study.  As  far  as  the 
interior  plan  is  concerned,  it  was  excellent — simple,  clear, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  this,  after  all,  was 
the  matter  of  prime  importance. 

Independent  of  the  main  building,  and  differing  from  itp^Jj^^p^tyof 
in  design  and  construction,  the  municipality  of  Paris  erected 
for  itself  a  special  pavilion.  This  was  intrusted  to  M.  Bou- . 
vard  as  architect.  Iron  in  this  building  was  largely  em- 
ployed, but  subordinated  to  the  uses  of  construction,  so  that 
it  did  not  make  a  leading  feature  of  the  architectural  effect. 
On  the  whole  the  result  was  good  and  in  many  points  orig- 
inal. There  were  six  large  doors,  surrounded  by  frames  of 
iron  which  were  ornamented  with  enameled  tiles,  and  on 
either  side  were  deep  panels  decorated  with  large  designs  in 
the  same  material.  A  great  deal  of  color  was  used,  and  the 
objection  was  that  it  was  not  harmonious  in  combination  and 
was  too  crude  in  tints.  But  though  this  polychrome  treat- 
ment cannot,  in  this  instance,  be  considered  as  quite  satis- 
factory, it  clearly  shows,  with  happy  combinations,  what 
admii^ble  effects  might  be  produced.  The  interior  disposi- 
tion was  very  simple  and  good.  This  building  is  to  remain, 
and  to  be  transformed  into  a  municipal  gymnasium. 

The  palace  of  the  Trocadero  is  also  to  be  permanent.  This  Trooodero. 
was  designed  by  M.M.  Davioud  and  Bourdais,  and  is  in- 
tended for  a  permanent  exhibition  of  retrospective  art.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  many  styles — Greek,  Eoman,  Byzantine, 
Arabian,  and  Renaissance — and  yet  it  has  a  character  as  a 
whole  differing  from  all,  and  is  essentially  modern,  and  the 
effort  of  the  architects  has  been  to  construct  a  building 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  not 
merely  an  exterior  elevation  which,  though  adraii^ablc  in 
itself,  has  no  proper  relation  to  the  interior  or  to  its  use  as  a 
building.  In  this  they  have  struck  the  right  note.  It  is  use 
that  is  the  corner-stone  of  architecture^,  and  ornament  should 
be  subordinated  to  and  superpo.<od  on  lines  of  construction. 
One  of  the  great  fixults  of  modern  architecture  is  that  to  or- 
nament an  indei>endent  significance  is  too  often  given,  con- 
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^^^'^'- tradictory  to  constmctioD,  and  the  exterior  bears  uo  proper 

relation  to  the  special  purpose  of  the  building.  When  one 
sees  a  Greek  temple  constructed  for  a  bank,  or  a  dimly- 
lighted  Gothic  structure  for  a  hotel  or  modern  house,  one 
may  be  sure  that  somebody  ha«  blundered.  MM.  Davioud 
and  Bourdais  have  not  fallen  at  least  into  such  an  error. 
The  interior  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  mere  architectui*al 
eflfect  from  without.  The  difficulties  of  their  programme 
were  great,  but  on  the  whole  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  surmounted. 
In  the  center  is  a  vast  hall,  50  meters  in  diameter,  and 
tho'frocadoro.  intended  for  music,  capable  of  holding  6,000  persons,  sur- 
rounded by  two  stories  of  piored  porticos  and  windows,  the 
outer  curves  of  which  are  developed  on  the  fa^de.  This  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  pavilions  with  gilde<l  cupohis 
and  two  long  curved  lateral  galleries  spreading  out  like  arms 
and  adorned  ^vith  porticos  with  columns,  under  which  the 
visitor  can  walk  and  overlook  the  panonima  of  Paris.  On 
either  side  the  central  rotunda  is  a  lofty  tower,  rising  over 
260  feet  in  height,  and  the  central  hall  is  crowned  with  a  lan- 
tern, on  the  top  of  which  is  a  gilt  figure  of  ''  Fame,"  by  M. 
Merci^.  The  chief  defects  which  have  been  found  with  this 
building  is  that  the  fajade  is  uncertain,  the  cage  of  the  eon- 
cert,  hall  nude,  the  hall  itself  defective  in  acoustic  qualities, 
and  the  two  great  towers  both  too  high  for  the  main  part  of 
the  building,  and  too  narrow,  and  the  lantern  by  which  the 
rotunda  is  crowned  is  poor  and  ineftective.  It  must  also 
be  confessed  that  these  constant  curves  diminish  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  structure. 

La  Rue  des  Nations, 

street  qfNatunu.  A  great  feature  of  the  Exposition  was  to  be  found  in  the 
so-called  Rue  des  Natiom^  where,  on  one  of  the  main  avenues 
traversing  the  zones  allotted  to  the  products  of  various 
nations,  each  nation  erected  a  characteristic  builrling  and 
fagade  illustrative  of  its  architectui-e.  The  first  in  impor- 
Beigium.  tance,  and  decidedly  the  best  of  all,  was  that  of  Belgium. 
This  was  really  an  imposing  building,  constructed  in  solid 
materials,  and  in  the  finest  stone  and  marbles  of  the  countiy. 
In  style,  it  was  of  the  latter  part  of  the  XVIth  century,  of 
which  the  most  perfect  exami)le  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  at  Antweri>,  but  it  was  not  a  simple  reproduction  of 
that,  or  of  any  other  actual  building,  but  a  fresh  composition 
in  that  style.  A  great  gate  formed  the  center  of  thmfa^deu, 
above  which  rose  a  rich  pignon  with  pyramidal  8U]>erposi- 
tions.    On  the  keystone  of  the  main  arch  were  carved  tihe 
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armorial  bearings  of  the  provinces,  and  above,  two  Belgian  sueduNoHoM. 
lions  supported  the  royal  shield ;  on  one  side  was  a  salon 
with  a  covered  balcony,  on  the  other  a  belfry  terminating 
in  an  octagonal  lantern.  All  this  was  worked  out  with  col- 
ored marbles,  and  stone,  and  brick,  and  bronze,  with  snow- 
like columns,  so  as  to  be  very  effective. 

England  did  not  confine  herself  to  one  great  building,  England, 
but  erected  several  in  different  styles.  One  of  these  was 
the  pavilion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Elizabethan  order, 
constructed  in  brick  and  terra  cotta,  with  imitation  stone- 
work and  faience  applications,  which  had  nothing  special  to 
recommend  it  as  characteristic  or  original.  Besides  this 
there  were  three  houses — one  designed  by  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  one  by  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  and  one  by  Messrs. 
CoUinson  &  Locke,  all  of  them  interesting  specimens  of  early 
English  houses.  Especially  simple  and  pleasing  was  the  last 
mentioned.  It  was  a  cottage  constructed  of  beams  of  wood 
with  intervals  of  rough -cast  plaster  painted  white,  roofed 
with  red  tiles,  with  a  jutting  porch  supporting  a  bay  window, 
and  pierced  with  low,  broad  windows  with  diamonded  panes. 
The  interior  was  quite  as  attractive  as  the  exterior.  The  cot- 
tage by  Mr.  Redgiave  was  more  elaborate,  ^ith  (carved  beams 
and  resetted  woodwork  under  which  the  plaster  shows,  one 
high  x>eaked  central  roof,  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones,  and 
low  rows  of  continuous  congregated  windows.  Messrs. 
Doulton  &  Co.  also  exhibited  a  square  building,  two  stories 
high,  constructed  in  brick,  with  columns,  friezes,  cornices, 
etc.,  in  colored  terra  cotta,  and  adorned  with  enameled  tiles, 
which  deserves  to  be  noted. 

Sweden  and  Norway  were  both  represented  by  construe-  Sweden  and 
tions  in  wood,  which  were  national,  characteristic,  and 
striking.  They  were  rustic  houses  of  ancient  style,  massive 
in  character,  with  broad  projecting  eaves  and  narrow  win- 
dows to  i)rotect  them  from  the  snow  and  icy  gales  of  winter, 
a  covered  gallery,  and  a  clock  beneath  it,  and  heavy  hewn 
posts.  The  architect  was  M.  Thrap  Meyer,  of  Christiania. 
Of  the  two  houses,  pi'eference  may  be  given  to  that  of  Nor- 
way, but  both  were  interesting. 

After  these  came  the  Loggia  of  Italy,  in  which  the  archi-  itoiy. 
tect  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  happily  inspired.  With  all 
the  noble  loggie  of  Italy  before  him,  it  is  diffic»,ult  to  see  how 
he  could  have  gone  so  astray.  This  loggia  is  divided  into 
five  arches,  the  central  one  of  which,  rising  higher  than  the 
others,  breaks  the  line  of  cornice,  disturbs  the  seriousness  of 
the  effect,  and  rounds  itself  into  a  cylindrical  cupola.  These 
arches  are  supported  by  columns  of  imitation  cipollino.    The 
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Rue  de*  Natumt.  entablement  is  ornamented  with  poor  mosaic  sind  terra-coita^ 
and  imitation  marbles,  out  of  harmony  in  color  and  preten- 
tious in  eflfect.  The  whole  design  indicates  the  same  rest- 
lessness and  want  of  seriousness  which  is  seen  in  their  sculp- 
ture.    Voila  des  nouveautSs. 

Japan.  Japan  came  next,  and  here  we  had  something  i)eculiar 

and  original,  and  striking  for  its  bold  primitiveness  of  char- 
acter. Two  great  beams  of  natural  wood  and  traverses  sup- 
port and  cover  a  great  door ;  the  ends  are  finished  and  pro- 
tected against  the  assaults  of  the  weather  by  capsules  of 
green  bronze.  On  the  right  and  left,  in  a  frame- work  of  wood, 
were  two  great  colored  maps,  one  of  Tokio,  and  the  other 
of  Japan,  and  on  either  side  the  door  was  a  fountain  of 
ornamented  work  surrounded  by  bamboo,  and  picturesciue 
inscriptions  in  Japanese  served  as  ornaments  to  the  whole, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabian  architecture. 

China.  The  Chiucse  fagade  was  iusignihcant  and  bizarre.    The 

walls  were  covered  with  lozenges  and  octagons  of  a  gniy 
slate  color  on  a  ground  of  green,  crowned  with  a  double  frieze 
of  angles.  The  door  wa«  of  a  bright  vermilion,  and  above 
it  was  a  shield  defended  by  grinning  dragons,  and  groups 
of  diminutive  warriors  were  figured  on  the  wall  with  sabi'es 
and  lances. 

Spain.  Spain  came  next,  and  erected  a  facade  in  the  Moorish 

style,  consisting  of  a  central  pavilion  with  lateral  walls 
ending  on  either  side  in  smaller  pavilions.  The  central 
pavilion  is  copied  from  that  of  the  Palace  of  Alhaniar  at 
Grenada,  decorated  with  details  from  the  principal  ancient 
monuments  at  Cordova,  Grenada,  and  Seville,  with  painting 
and  gilding  and  faiences  and  enamels.  The  two  pavilions 
at  each  extremity  were  more  sober  in  style,  and  ornamented 
also  with  selecte<l  details.  There  was  too  much  decoration, 
and  the  eye  was  fatigued  by  the  want  of  any  repose  of  sim- 
ple surfaces  to  give  it  relief. 

Auatria- Hun-  Ncxt  camc  Hungary  and  Austria  (Germany  was  not  repre- 
sented). Thi^fa^de  wns  a  suc(;ession  of  arcades  supported 
by  coujiled  columns  of  tlie  Doric  order,  and  on  the  tympanl 
and  friezes  were  graffiti  designs  after  the  manner  of  the  late 
Munich  school,  consisting  of  griffins,  garlands,  vases,  coi- 
nucopiae,  cartouches,  inscriptions,  candelabrje,  etc.  Below 
on  the  bases  were  diamonded  and  pointed  bosses. 

RuBsia.  rpj^^  Russian,  which  was  next  in  onler,  was  of  an  entirely 

oi)i)osite  character.  The  Austrian  was  composite,  and  in 
measure  a  reminiscence  of  early  Italian,  but  the  Eussian 
was  national,  affected  rudeness  and  massiveness,  and  took 
the  theme  of  her  fagade  from  old  Bussian  edifices,  and  par- 
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Switzerland. 


tieularly  from  the  palace  of  Kolonera  near  Moscow,  the  birth  RuedetNatiaru 
place  of  Peter  the  Great.  There  were  three  great  pavilions 
with  picturesque  roofs,  connected  together  by  a  covered  gal- 
leiy  on  one  side,  and  an  exterior  staircase  on  the  other. 
The  heavy  woodwork  was  carved  and  decorated,  and  the 
friezes,  cornices,  and  window  frames  were  cut  into  various 
ornamental  forms  The  whole  was  impressive  and  had  a 
barbaric  character  which  was  not  without  its  charm. 

If  from  the  Swiss  Confederation  one  might  have  expected 
a  chalet  as  being  especiaUy  characteristic,  he  would  have 
been  entirely  disappointed.  Instead  of  this,  we  had  a  mas- 
sive construction  of  quite  a  different  style  and  character. 
Above  a  great  arch  was  a  balustrade,  forming  a  terrace  sur- 
mounted  by  a  convex  roof,  out  of  character  with  the  rest  of 
the  edifice.  Above  this  rose  a  peaked  belfry,  and  under 
the  open  arch  were  two  figures  of  Burgundians  on  either 
side  the  bell,  who  struck  on  it  the  hours,  liight  and  left  of 
the  main  door  were  large  shields  with  the  arms  of  the  Confed- 
eration in  colors,  supi)orted  by  purely  heraldic  lions,  while 
the  frieze  under  the  roof  on  the  lateral  parts  were  adorned 
with  a  series  of  cantonal  escutcheons  painted  in  color.  It 
cannot  be  said  on  the  whole  that  this  was  a  harmonious 
structure  or  particularly  happy  in  its  conception. 

Greece  was  particularly  unfortunate.  It  was  represented 
by  an  cediculum  without  grstce,  grandeur,  or  proportion,  with 
enormous  Boman  modillonSj  smd  crude  ejects  of  polyehramie. 

Denmark  had  a  modest  fagade  in  the  style  of  the  Belgian    Denmark. 
Renaissance^  but  with  no  specialty  of  national  character. 

Portugal  reproduced  in  her  fagade  the  Cloister  of  Belem   Portugal. 
near  Lisbon.    In  architecture  it  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
niany  styles.    Gothic  and  Renaissance^  Moorish  and  Eoman, 
with  flat  round  arches,  slender  twisted  columns,  heavy  pilas- 
ters, Gothic  statuettes,  and  Arabian  and  Eoman  ornaments. 

The  States  of  South  and  Central  America  had  a  structure 
in  the  style  imported  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  modified  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  climate  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  It  was  taken  chiefly  from  a  palace  at 
Lima,  called  La  Casa  Marques  de  Torre  Tagle,  with  an  in- 
closed balcony,  studded  with  windows  and  overhanging  a 
triple-arched  portico.  The  upper  part  of  the  balcony  was 
ornamented  with  the  shields  of  each  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics. 

Morocco,  Tunis,  Siam,  and  Persia  erected  small  lod£:es  of  MorococTimiii. 

,  ,       ,  , .  .  Siam,  Persin. 

no  unportance  and  scarcely  demandmg  notice. 

Holland  distinguished  herself  by  a  structure  in  brick  and    Hoiiaua. 
stone  of  good  taste  and  moderated  ornament,  which  fa  vera- 
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AusdMNationt.  bly  compared  with  that  of  Belgium  and  had  more  restraint 
and  distinction  of  style. 
United  Stotea.      j  pj^fer  ^  g^y  nothing  about  the  fo/gade  of  the  United 

States  on  my  own  account,  but  will  merely  cite  the  judg- 
ment of  two  or  three  of  the  ablest  critics: 

"  La  facade  des  Stats  Unis,''  says  M.  Charles  Blanc,  ''est 
sans  camctere  et  ne  manifesto  pas  meme  un  s6ui>9on  d'art. 
Quelque  chose  de  sauvage  perce  encore  a  travers  cette 
architecture,  parfaitement  convenable  d'ailleurs  pour  un  caf(6 
de  New  York,  Philadelphie,  ou  de  Chicago."  Mons.  Paul 
Sedille,  after  commenting  on  the  structures  of  Great  Britain, 
aays  of  them:  '^ Quelle  contraste  avec  le  Pavilion  des  £!tat« 
UnisI  Qu'est  ilt  Une  gare — un  ^tablissement  de  bains — 
un  poste  de  police  I  Cela  est  difficile  k  dire.  D'ailleurs  cette 
construction,  encore  en  bois,  ne  pretend  pas  aux  formes  so- 
lides  et  durables  du  monument.  Elle  semble  plutot  ofirir 
un  ^chantillon  de  des  carcasses  de  bois  faciles  a  d^mont^r  et 
^  transporter,  destinies  k  la  creation  instantanee  de  quelque 
ville  uouvelle  sur  le  bord  d'un  lac  encore  inconnu,  Ce  n'est 
pa«  m^me  de  la  char])ente,  c'est  plutot  une  boite  en  menui- 
serie,  n'expriment  qu'  un  seul  d^sir,  faire  vite  et  encono- 
miquement.'' 

The  resi)onsibility  of  tliis  is  not,  however,  to  be  thrown 
solely  ou  the  shoulders  of  the  architect,  nor  indeed  upon 
any  of  the  commissioners.  There  was  neither  time  nor 
money  to  enable  us  to  erect  a  proper  structure,  conformable 
to  the  wealth  or  the  dignity  of  our  country,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  precisely  what  M.  Sedille  says,  that  the  com- 
missioner-general and  his  subordinates  were  forced  to  have 
but  one  aim — to  build  cheaply  and  rapidly  5  to  save  time  and 
money  at  any  risk.  We  did  save  money;  we  did  save  time; 
but  we  lost  credit.  We  went  to  a  great  international  recep- 
tion in  our  shirt-sleeves. 

On  the  whole  the  effect  of  the  Rue  des  Nations  was  verj* 
pictui'esque  and  varied,  and  it  was  thronged  by  a  constant 
crowd.  The  idea  of  this  street  was  Mr.  Berger's,  and  we 
eongi*atu]ate  him  on  its  happiness  and  on  the  success  with 
which  it  was  carried  out. 

Architectural  Designs. 

FRANCE. 

^•^^^  ^^     In  the  pavilion  of  the  Ville  de  Paris  were  exhibited  in 
y^^^jj       drawing  and  in  models  a  number  of  buildings  lately  erected 
or  still  to  be  erected,  the  models  of  which  were  carefully  exe- 
cuted in  i)laster  of  Paris.    It  is  quite  imiiossible  to  review 
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an  theHe,  bat  among  the  best  in  style  and  design  may  be 
mentioned  the  BiblioUque  de  VJScole  de  Droity  by  M.  L. 
Heureox,  architect,  and  M.  Cheville,  sculptor.  The  Col- 
Uge  Bollinj  by  M.  Roger,  and  some  of  the  Mairies^  which 
are  well  designed  and  effective,  specially  those  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  arrondissements,  the  former  by  M. 
H6nard  and  the  latter  by  M.  Gancol.  One  room  in  the 
main  building  was  devoted  to  restorations  from  the  antique 
by  the  French  students  at  Rome,  all  well  done.  Among 
them  we  may  specially  note  the  restoration  of  the  ''  Tomb 
of  Mausolus,"  by  Louis  Bemier,  which  is  harmonious  and 
effective,  and  closely  conforms  to  the  description  of  this 
splendid  mausoleum  by  Pliny;  "The  Baths  of  Titus,"  by 
M.  Leclerc ;  the  "  Palestra  Palatina  ^  and  "  Temple  of  the 
Sun,"  by  M.  Gerhardt ;  the  "  Forum  of  Augustus,"  b^'  M. 
Noguet;  the  *' Forum  of  Trajan,"  by  M.  Guadet,  and  the 
"Villa  Madama,"  by  M.  B^nard. 

There  were  also  a  great  number  of  restorations  of  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  Benaisaance  buildings  and  historical  monu- 
ments in  the  French  department  of  architecture,  such  as  the 
restoration  of  ^^Mont  St  Micheh^  by  M.  Corroyer,  and  the 
^^Chateau  de  Pau/^  by  M.  Lafollye,  and  many  of  the  old  ab- 
beys, cloisters,  churches,  fortifications,  castles,  tombs,  hos- 
pices, amphitheatres — all  exceedingly  interesting,  and  under 
the  special  charge  of  the  Commission  des  Monuments  Histo- 
riqu€.  Besides  these  were  a  considerable  variety  of  plans 
for  new  buildings  of  every  kind,  with  their  decorations  and 
details,  which  would  merit  attention,  but  as  there  were 
nearly  400  different  works,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is 
impossible  here  to  do  more  than  simply  to  refer  to  them  en 
masse^  without  even  attempting  to  particularize. 
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England  also  sent  a  considerable  number  of  architectu- 

ral  designs,  chiefly  of  buildings  lately  erected.  In  most  of 
these  designs  good  taste  and  knowledge  of  styles  and  de- 
tails was  shown.  The  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  them  is 
quite  apart  from  their  mere  architectural  merit,  and  it  is 
that  English  architects  do  not  ordinarily  take  into  consid- 
eration the  dull  character  of  their  climate,  and  rather  affect 
styles  which  would  be  better  fitted  for  a  bright  and  sunny 
atmosphere.  As  a  rule  the  windows  are  small  and  the 
ornamentation  massive  and  inclined  to  be  heavy,  and  the 
fa^es  crowded.  Among  these  designs  are  to  be  noted 
specially  those  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry  of  "Alleyn's  College,"  c.  Barry, 
at  Dulwich,  exterior  and  interior.    This  building,  which  is  in 
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ESOt^ASD. 


E.  M.  Barry. 


Shaw. 
Street. 


red  brick,  is  haDdsome  and  effective.  '*  Stevenstoiie  House," 
by  the  same  architect,  seems  in  the  drawing  a  little  heavy 
and  overweighted  by  the  upper  part.  Mr.  E.  M.  Ban\v  sent 
some  restoi^ations  and  additions  to  "Crewe  Hall,"  also  of 
red  brick,  well-windowed,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  and 
plans  for  the  "New  National  Gallery,"  which  is  in  the  old, 
well-known  style  of  a  central  mass  with  dome  and  later.il 
wings.  The  interior  is  handsome  in  itself,  but,  a«  far  as  one 
can  judge  fix)m  the  drawings,  the  artist  seems  to  have  thought 
of  everything  rather  than  the  pui^pose  and  object  of  the 
building,  which  is  to  exhibit  pictures  and  statues,  and  to 
which  it  seems  little  adapted.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  sent  dniw- 
ings  of  "Pierrepoint,"  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  old  Eng- 
lish with  gables.  Mr.  Street  sent  several  drawings,  among 
which  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  the  bird's-eye  \iew  of  the 
"  New  Pfilace  of  Justice,"  London,  which  is  admirable.  Mr, 
Wyatt  sent  drawings  of  a  house  in  Park  Lane  in  ivd  brick, 
which  is  spirited,  and  of  the  "  New  Exchange"  at  Liverjiool, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  special  or  new.  Messrs.  George 
Gteorgo&Peto.  &  Peto  sent  drawings  of  an  "Old  Manor  House"  at  Rons- 
den  with  towers  sind  a  sloping  roof,  which  is  simple,  broad 
in  effect,  and  well  designed.  We  must  also  note  some  admi- 
I'able  drawings  for  the  church  of  "  St.  Augustine's,"  Kilburn, 
London,  by  Mr.  Pearson;  the  "Exterior  of  a  House '^  and 
the  "  Interior  of  a  Chiu'ch  "  by  Mr.  Phimbe ;  an  "  EntrCvSol" 
by  Mr.  Plumbe,  which  is  very  good;  some  admirable  designs 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse ;  and  a  "  Country  Mouse  "  bj-  Mr.  Young, 
which  is  pretty  and  varied  in  composition. 
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•  Italy  sent  a  few  architectural  drawings,  but  they  are  not 
specially  distinguished.  The  most  important  was  the  de- 
sign for  the  fa^de  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  now  in  exe- 
cution. 

AUSTBIA-HUNGAEY. 


AUBTBIA- 
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Austria  sent  78  architectural  designs,  some  of  which  are 
important  and  a<lminible.  "  The  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Vienna,^ 
by  Herr  Schmidt,  has  much  that  is  original  and  striking,  and 
rich  in  itij  open-work  decoration.  The  tower  seems  a  little 
too  narrow  for  the  rest  of  the  building,  but,  worked  out,  it  may 
be  different.  His  design  of  the  "Post  office  at  Bale"  Ls  also 
out  of  the  common,  and  exhibits  much  talent.  Herr  Wurm's 
project  for  the  "Hotel  de  Ville  at  Hamburg"  is  rich  and 
varied,  and  very  effective  in  its  x)erfections  of  light  and 
dark.    Herr  Ferstel  also  sent  some  admirable  designs  for 
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AU8TBIA- 
HUNOABY. 


HaseoAucr. 


a  "  Votive  Church  at  Vienna,^  the  "  Eoyal  Museum  of  Art    | 

at  Vienna,''  and  the  "  University  at  Vienna."    Herr  Hansen 

some  very  clever  designs  for  the  "New  Parliament  House," 

the  "Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  the  "New  Exchange,"  all 

at  Vienna,  and  the  "Academy  of  Sciences,"  at  Athens,  the 

last  especially  to  be  noted  for  its  merit.    Herr  Hasenauer's 

designs  are  also  worthy  of  much  praise,  and  we  must  also 

note  those  of  Herr  C.  Koning,  Herr  F.  Neumann,  and  Herr   KSning. 

A.  Wielemans.    On  the  whole,  these  designs  reflect  great   wieiemiuw. 

credit  upon  the  Vienna  architects.    They  are  not  tame  or 

common,  but  spirited,  clever,  and  at  times  original. 

In  architecture  America  sent  nothing,  and  there  was  little 
to  detain  us  in  the  other  countries. 


ENGEAVINGS. 

There  was  a  very  considerable  number  of  engravings  in 
this  Exposition,  but  we  can  but  give  a  glance  at  them.  The 
art  of  line  engraving  has  of  late  years  counted  but  few  ardent 
disciples,  and  Photography  has  struck  at  it  a  severe  blow. 
But  there  are  still  eminent  engravers  who  cling  to  the  old 
and  classical  style,  and  firom  time  to  time  present  admirable 
works  to  the  public. 

FRANCE. 

Among  the  French  may  be  named,  for  instance,  Bertinot, 
Blauchard,  Salmon,  Hnot,  Danguin,  Didier,  Waltner,  Jac- 
quet,  and  Gaillard,  who  were  all  represented  here.    Most  of 
the  engravers,  however,  have  of  late  rather  given  them- 
selves to  etching  and  engraving  in  aqua-fortis^  and  some 
of  these  productions  have  shown  great  talent,  and  the  com- 
parative freedom  and  facility  of  this  method  of  engraving 
has  induced  many  painters  to  try  their  hand  at  it,  with 
very  considerable  success,  and  often  with  masterly  eflfects. 
Among  engravers  and  painters  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  branch  may  be  specially  mentioned  as  in  the 
front  line  those  of  M.  Jacquemart,  who  sent  a  number  of 
spirited  and  powerful  engravings,  chiefly  from  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters.    M.  Leopold  Fleming  has  abandoned 
the  burin  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  aqua-fortist. 
He  sent  22  specimens  of  his  art.    Among  others  also  must  be 
specially  noticed  as  distinguished  in  this  art.  Mills,  Rajon, 
Chauvel,  Boilvin,  Gilbert,  Monzies,  Milius,  and  Greux.    M. 
Eajon  has,  among  other  works,  reproduced  with  spirit  the 
pictures  of  Meissonier,  Brion,  ^nd  Alma-Tadema,  and  par- 
ticularly a  very  clever  portrait  o¥  Darwin,  which  is  admira- 
bly rendered;  M.  Chauvel  the  lait^scapes  of  Diaz,  Corot, 
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^^^^' Daubignj^,  Dupr^.    M.  Boilvin  has  treated  a  number  of  bis 

own  designs,  representing  the  adventures  of  Pantagruel, 
Gargantua,  and  Panurge.  M.  Milius  has  rendered  with 
spirit  "ie*  Fau<^nnier8^^  of  Fromentin,  the  "  Oats"  of  Lam- 
bert, and  a  painting  of  Goya.  M.  Gill)ert  has  in  some  cases 
adopted  another  style,  touching  with  the  burin  after  biting 
with  aqnafortis,  as  in  the  portrait  of  a  lady  from  Henner. 
So  also  has  M.  Monzi^s  in  the  portrait  of  "M.  Coquelin" 
after  Vibert.  Mr.  Courtry  sent  13  engra^ings  from  con- 
temporary painters,  such  as  Troyon  and  Van  Marcke,  Dela- 
croix, G6r6me,  Meissonier,  and  Munkacay.  M.  Monzies  had 
engravings  from  Vibert,  Goupil,  Meissonier,  Brion,  and 
Wauters.  Among  other  engravings  in  the  French  section 
Lagniiiermie.  sliould  also  be  uotcd  thosc  by  Laguillermic ;  the  ancient 
BrunetDeu  Hotel  dc  Villc,"  at  PaHs.  by  Brunet-Debaines;  four  en- 
gravings  of  streets  and  buildings,  by  M.  Nicolle;  and  a 
series  of  illustrations  of  ''•Manim Lescaut^^  Sterne's  "Senti- 
mental Journey,''  and  the  "  Voya^fe  auiour  de  ma  Chamhre^^ 
composed  by  the  engraver,  M.  H^douin. 

ENGLAND. 

England  also  sent  36  engravings  on  wood,  steel,  copper, 
and  aqua  fortis.  Among  these  were  several  by  the  painters 
themselves,  of  their  own  pictures.  M.  Herkomer  sent  two, 
a  souvenir  of  Rembrandt,  and  a  Welsh  Woman ;  Mr.  Palmer 
his  "Early  Ploughman"  and  "Morning  of  Life";  Mr.  Mac- 
beth, aqua-tortes  of  three  of  his  pictures;  Mr.  Edw.irds  two 
pictures  of  "London  from  the  Observatorj^,"  and  "Black- 
friar's  Bridge";  Mr.  Doo  sent  three  portraits,  one  from  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence;  Mr.  Atkinson  three  engravings,  two 
from  paintings  by  M.  Millais;  Mr.  Heseltine  some  aqua- 
fortes;  Mr.  Stacpoole  sent  three — the  "Roll  Call"  of  Miss 
Thompson,  "The  Palm  Oflfering"  by  F.  Goodall,  "Circe and 
the  Companions  of  Ulysses"  by  Mr.  Briton  Riviere;  Mr. 
Evershed  "^wr  la  Tamiae'^^  and  ^^Foinfes  Seches^^',  Mr.  Faed 
two  portraits  after  Sir  Daniel  Macnee;  Mr.  Haden  the  "  Pier 
of  Calais,"  after  Turner,  and  "The  Breaking  up  of  the  Aga- 
memnon"; Mr.  Richeton  a  portrait  of  "Richard  Wagner" 
and  "  William  III"  aft^r  Rembrandt.  Messrs.  Dalziel  Bros, 
sent  some  proofs  of  engravings  on  wood  from  their  own 
designs  for  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  from  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's designs  in  illustration  of  some  of  Dickens'  novels. 

ITALY. 

Italy  sent  13  engravings,  all  of  which  have  merit.  Among 
the  best  we  may  not^e  five  acqua>fortis  portraits  and  studies 
of  animals  by  Sig.  dlBartolo,  and  "The  Sacred  and  ProfiEme 
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Love,"  by  Titian,  engmved  with  the  buiiu.  The  "Daughter 
of  Tintoretto,^  by  Sig.  Pagliano,  and  the  "Arch  of  Titus,'' 
by  Sig.  Beltrami,  and  the  "Court  of  the  Palazzo  Marino''  at 
Milan,  by  Sig.  L.  Conconi,  and  the  "Remorse"  of  Sig.  Gilli. 
Sig.  Damelehad  a  "Cleopatra"  engraved  with  the  burin, 
aDd  Sig.  Turletti  a  "Virgin  in  the  Catacombs"  and  the 
**  Death  of  Boniface,"  in  aqua-fortis. 

SPAIN. 

Spain  sent  52  engravings  and  chromolithographs  and 
tithographs;  24  in  aqua-fortis  were  from  the  frescoes  of  "St. 
Antonio  de  la  Floridas"  (by  Goya),  and  engraved  by  Sig. 
Galban  y  Candela ;  Sen.  Eossel  y  Torres  sent  also  20  en- 
gravings in  aqua-fortis,  and  Sen.  Navarrete  y  Jos  a  por- 
trait by  Goya,  engraved  with  the  burin.  The  remainder  were 
lithographs  and  sketches  for  the  ^^Illustration  Espagnole  et 
Americmney 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria  sent  18  engravings;  among  which  are  to  be 
si)ecially  noted  five  m  aqua-fortis,  by  Herr  W.  Unger,  after - 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Snyders;  foui*  by  Herr  Sonnen- 
leitner  (en  faille  douce) j  after  Rubens,  Knaus,  and  Defregger ; 
md  eight  by  Herr  Klaus,  after  L'Allemand,  Velasquez,  and 
MiiUer. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  sent  10  engravings,  among  which  are  to  be  swrragBLAKD. 
Doted  those  by  M.  F.  Weber,  of  the  "Sacred  and  Profane 
Love,"  by  Titian,  a  "Madonna,"  by  Luini,  and  "Amerbach," 
bv  Holbein.    M.  Girardet  sent  three  after  M.  Bonheur  and 
M.  Baron. 

BELGIUM. 


AUSTRIA- 
H UNO ART. 


BBLGIUM. 


RUSSIA. 


Belgium  sent  19,  of  which  particularly  are  to  be  mentioned 
three  by  M.  Biot,  engravings  on  steel,  representing  the 
"Triumph  of  Galatea,"  and  i)ortraits  of  "  M.  Sanford"  and 
of  "the  Emperor  of  Austria,"  and  three  engravings  on  wood 
by  M.  Pannemaker. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  sent  26,  of  which  ten  were  in  aqua-fortis,  by  M. 
Behichkine.  M.  Redlich  sent  an  engraving  on  copper,  after 
a  picture  by  Meteiko,  representing  Pierre  Skarga  preaching 
befoiie  Sigismond  III,  for  which  he  received  the  medal  of 
honor. 

UNITED  STATES. 

America  sent  12  etchings  and  engravings  on  wood,  of  unitkd  otajp. 
which  six  by  Mr.  Henry  Marsh,  two  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell, 
11  PB 
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uyiTEP  BTATRg.  q^q  \yy  Mf.  Fled.  MoUcr  aFc  specially  to  be  noted.  In  wood- 
engraving  America  distinguishes  herself,  and  we  cannot 
refrain,  in  passing,  from  referring  to  the  admirable  speci- 

scribner'sMag.  mens  to  be  secn  lately  in  "Scribner's"  and  '^Harpei^'s  Maga- 

1.7  IDA. 

'  Harpor'sMaga-zinea,"  in  which  not  only  the  design  is  at  times  to  be  highly 

commended  but  also  the  engraving.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  this  branch  we  were  not  more  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  Exposition. 

Repoussie  Chasings. 

lUpwjMte.  In  engraving,  laminated  metals,  repoussee  work,  niello, 
Tiflkny  &co.  and  chasiug,  Messrs.  Tiftany  &  Co.  eminently  distinguished 
themselves,  and  for  the  admirable  work  they  dis[)layed 
justly  received  one  of  the  three  granges  medaiUes.  Not  only 
for  mere  workmanship  are  they  to  be  highly  commended, 
but  also  for  the  good  taste  displayed  in  the  designs,  many 
of  which  were  as  beautiful  in  form  and  outline  as  in  the  re- 
fined delicacy  of  their  execution.  The  copies  of  the  gold 
ornaments  of  the  Cesnola  collection  were  wonderful  speci- 
mens of  elaborate  and  almost  deceptive  imitation  of  the 
antique  originals,  even  to  their  defects  and  imperfections, 
while  the  cups,  vases,  bowls,  pictures  they  exhibited  might 
challenge  comparison  with  the  best  work  of  Europe  or 

Japan. 

Medals. 

__^^dau. III  medals,  America  is  peculiarly  weak,  if  one  may  judge 

from  the  national  coins,  which  are  inferior  to  the  coins  of 
almost  every  other  country,  not  only  in  the  tasteful  ness 
of  the  design,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  workmanship.  So 
for  from  improving,  the  later  coinage,  as  far  as  design  and 
die-work  goes,  are  even  worse  than  those  of  an  early  day. 
They  are,  in  a  word,  for  the  most  part,  vulgar.  While  in 
the  fine  engraving  of  bank-notes  we  hjive  risen  to  excellence, 
^"^ci^^^Tui  "^  ^"^  coins  we  have  scarcely  achieved  respectability.    On 

t^nch  ami  En-  ^he  Contrary,  the  medals  here  exhibited  by  France  and  En- 
gland are  admirable,  and  the  late  coinage  of  England  is 
specially  to  be  commended.  Nothing  in  any  coinage  can 
Greek  coina.  comparc  to  the  bcst  antique  coins  of  Greece,  at  least  so  far 
as  beauty  of  design  in  their  ideal  heads ;  but  in  workman- 
ship the  coinage  and  medals  of  Europe,  and  especially  of 
France  and  England,  have  been  carried  to  a  high  point  of 
excellence.  Among  the  medals  and  coins  to  be  noted  are 
those  executed  by  Messrs.  Dubois,  Merley,  Degeorge,  La- 
grange, Dupuis,  Oudin^,  Ponscarme,  and  Chaplain. 
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NATIONAL  AET  EDUCATION. 

I  have  already  occupied  too  much  space  and  must  hurry 
to  a  conclusion.  But  before  doing  so  a  few  statistics  seem 
to  be  demanded,  in  regard  to  the  national  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Europe.  There  is  scarcely  a  country, 
however  small,  that  has  not  national  museums  and  acade- 
mies devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  to  which  an  annual  sum,  and 
often  a  very  considerable  one,  is  inscribed  in  the  budget,  and 
that  does  not  seek  in  various  ways  to  honor  and  encourage 
art  and  artists.  As  a  nation  we  may  be  almost  said  to  stand 
alone  in  our  rejection  of  their  claims.  Not  only  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  are  under  supervision  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  but  music  has  also  its  claims 
and  its  appropriations  of  no  inconsiderable  sums. 

ENGLAND. 

Beginning  with  England,  the  sum  inscribed  in  the  budget 
for  1878,  for  education,  science,  and  art,  was  £3,847,390, 
which  included  the  following : 

Ist.  For  the  clepartinent  of  science  and  art £307, 414 

For  the  purchase  of  works  of  art £6, 000 

For  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art. 1, 500 

Making  photo^i^phR,  and  ent^avings  in  aqua- 
fortis   750 

Purchase  of  oil  pictures  and  aquarelles 1, 000 

Exchange  of  reproductions 200 

Lihrary  of  arts 2,000 

Purchase  for  museum,  Jermyn  street 500 

Mnsenm,  Edinburgh 2, 500 

Museum,  Dublin 1 ,  000 

8d.  The  British  Museum 112,990 

For  the  purchase  of  manuscripts 2, 500 

For  the  purchase  of  oriental  antiquities 250 

Excavations  in  Assyria 2, 000 

Purchase  of  national  antiquities,  objects  of  art  of 

the  middle  ages,  and  ethnography 500 

Purchase  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities 2, 500 

Purchase  of  medals  and  silver  coin 1, 000 

3(L  The  National  Gallery 11,983 

Purchase  of  pictures  and  drawings 5, 000 

4th.  Gallery  of  National  Portraits 2, 000 

Purchase  of  pictures,  bust«,  &c 750 

5th.  National  Gallery  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh 2, 100 

Cth.  National  Gallery  of  Ireland  at  Dublin 2, 389 

For  purchase  of  pictures 1, 000 

This  does  not  take  into  account  special  appropriations  for 
accidental  purchases,  such  as,  for  instance,  occurred  in  1871, 
upon  the  sale  of  Sir  Eobert  Beal's  collection,  at  which  the 


National  Art  Ed- 
ueation. 


ENGLAND. 


Government  old 
to  science  and  art. 


Museum  and 
galleries. 
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_^iGLAHD^__  English  GoverDment  expended  £75,000  for  the  purchase 

of  77  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 

Royal  AcAde-  nor  of  the  auuual  purchases  of  the  Royal  Academy.    During 

^auanaioaue-the  year  1878,  there  were  Jidded  to  the  National  Gallery  by 

purchase,  eight  pictures  of  foreign  schools,  by  Baffaelle  (t) 
Botticelli,  Fr.  Bigio,  Girard  Horebout,  Paul  Veronese, 
Jean  Jerome  Savoldo,  Catherine  Van  Hemessen,  and  Lippi, 
and  six  pictures  of  the  English  school.    A  very  considerable 

Biitiah  MuBe-  '^^^^^  ^^  works  of  various  kiuds  were  purchased  for  the 
um  British  Museum,  from  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and 

English  schools.  The  Assyrian  department  was  enriched 
by  a  number  of  ancient  relics  of  art,  and  by  a  variety  of 

s<nithKei;ring.  aucicut  coius  of  rarity  and  value.   The  rauseiun  of  South  Ken- 
ton MuAeaiu. 

sington  made  very  considerable  purchases,  and  acquired  by 
gift  or  purchase  2,044  rare  objects  of  art,  among  which 
were  a  work  by  L.  Penicaud  dit  Nardon,  and  an  oval  i)ortrait 
of  Charles  de  Guise,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  surrounded  by 
enamel  plaques,  attributed  to  Leonard  Limousin,  for  which 
tiS^POTuii2r  ^4,000  were  paid.    The  Gallery  of  National  Portraits  added 

greatly  to  its  interesting  collection.  Besides  these  the 
acunl^Sd^Libroi  "ittsoum,  library,  and  galleries  of  art  at  Liverpool  expend 
»T  annually  £12,000,  in  purchases,  and  new  museums  of  art  have 

been  founded  at  Manchester  and  at  ^N^ottingham. 
EnlS  govera-     The  prices  paid  hi  England  for  some  of  the  pictures  of 
monttorprotuwe.  ^j^^  English  school,  sold  at  auction  during  the  year  1878, 

may  also  be  noted  as  showing  the  encouragement  there 
afforded  to  artists :  a  portrait  of  "  Lady  Smith  and  Child,''  by 
Eeynolds,  32,800  francs ;  portrait  of  "Madame  Stanhope,''  by 
Eeynolds,  78,750  francs ;  a  "  Fish-market "  and  "  Grand  Canal 
at. Venice,"  by  Bennington,  78,750  francs  each;  "Boats," 
by  Stanfield,  36,750  francs ;  a  picture  by  Landscer,  42,000 
francs ;  two  pictures  by  Turner,  31,500  francs  each ;  "  St. 
Joseph,"  by  Millais,  11,812  francs ;  "  The  Scapegoat,"  by  Hol- 
man  Hunt,  12,600  francs ;  portrait  by  Raebum,  16,012  francs ; 
"Crossing,"  by  H.  Thompson,  20,475  francs ;  a  Landscape, 
by  Gainsborough,  13,125  francs,  etc. 

The  pictures  by  old  masters  of  the  "Gallery  Novar"  were 
also  sold  at  auction,  and  the  "Madonna  del  Candelabri,"  by 
Raffaelle,  was  withdrawn  after  an  offer  of  487,500  francs. 
"Xa  Vierge  de  In  Legende^^'*  also  by  Raffaelle,  was  sold  for 
78,750  francs ;  a  Seaport,  by  Claude,  at  the  same  price ;  a 
Landscape,  by  Ilobbema,  at  52,760  francs ;  a  "St.  Antonio," 
by  Murillo,  59,062  francs ;  "Xe«  deux  MarquiseSy^  by  Wat- 
teau,  59,062  francs ;  "A  Glass  of  Lemonade,"  by  Terburg, 
48,560  francs.  "  The  Vision  of  St.  Helena,"  by  Paul  Veronese, 
was  bought  by  the  National  G^allery  at  86,625  francs. 
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FBANOE.  FBANCB. 

Let  US  now  pass  to  France.  The  budget  for  the  fine  arts  Budget  for  the 
for  1878  amounted  to  7,434,830  francs,  and  this  has  been 
vehemently  complained  of  and  reported  upon  by  the  com- 
mission as  being  altogether  too  small  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  nation.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  director  and  commission  for  the  fine  arts  will  be  com- 
phed  with,  and  that  this  sum  will  be  increased  very  mate- 
rially. 

This  sum  was  apportioned  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Administration  Centrale  (personel) 197,000     AppioptlAtiqD 

Adminifltrotion  Centrale  (materiel) 40, 000  "^^  ™°**y* 

Etablinement  des  Beaux  Arts 597,510 

Oayrages  d'art  et  decoration  d'odifices  publics 787, 140 

Expcsltion  des  arllates  viyanli^ 502,300 

Tht^vres  natiouaux,  Conf^rvatoire  d«)  Musique 1, 850, 500 

SooscTiption  aux  uuvrages  dart 90,000 

Encouragement  et  secours  (Beaux  Arts) 140, 000 

Encouragement  et  seoours  (Theatres) 140,000 

Monuments  historiques 1,335,000 

Mosses  Nationaux 762,000 

Palais  de  Luxembourg 82,000 

Manufactures  Nationales 883,800 

Manufactures  Nationales  (Exposition) 25, 000 

7, 434, 830 

In  the  annual  budget  of  698,275  francs  accorded  to  the 
Academie  des  Beatix  Arts,  16,000  are  given  to  the  prepara-  ^^'Jjjj  *'^* 
tion  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts.'^  6,000  for  the  cost  ^i>v:tionairc  dr« 
of  medals  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Borne,  and  the  execution  of 
cantatas.     Every  year  the  Academie  distributes  prizes  to 
young  artists  at  a  solemn  public  meeting.  Besides  the  Chrand 
Prix  de  Bomey  and  those  instituted  by  the  government,  the   pnadfiBtrme. 
Academy  also  distributes  a  series  of  prizes  established  by 
private  gift  and  bequest.    The  academy  at  Rome  and  the    Academy  m 
school  of  Athens  are  also  supported  by  a  credit  of  144,200  ©m?® 
firancs.    Each  pensioner  receives  an  annual  pension  of  3,510 
ftancs,  and  the  director  a  salary  of  8,000  francs.     In  the 
JScoIe  des  Beaux  Arts,  by  the  last  official  report,  there  vfe>TQ  ^ooUdeM Beaux 
994  pupils,  of  whom  274  were  painters,  146  sculptors,  and  574 
architects.    An  annual  competition  takes  place,  and  prizes 
of  importance  are  adjudged.    Besides  this  there  are  the  iScole 
des  Arts  Decorative,  I2£cole  Rationale  de  Dessin  povjr  les    tcou  de»  Aru 
Jeunes  Filles,  and  the  National  Manufactures  at  Sfevres,    s^vVes. ' 
Gobelins,  and  Beauvais,  which  give  much  occupation  to  deco-    S^?^.*- 
rati  ve  artists.  Besides  this  the  municipality  of  Paris  disposes 
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"^<^  of  a  credit  of  300,000  francs  in  works  of  art,  which  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  best  artists  of  France.  Within  the  year 
1878,  52,000  francs  were  expended  in  scalptnre,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  other  works  of  decoration,  and  of  painting. 

*»^<>«-  The  government  annually  purchases  from  the  Salauj  and 

from  distinguished  living  artists,  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  works  which  are  given  a  permanent  place  in  their 
noble  galleries ;  and  the  great  national  collections  are  con- 
stantly enriched  by  the  purchase  of  valuable  works  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  the  past.  In  the  provinces  also  art  is  encour- 
ged  by  public  academies  and  societies,  independently  of  the 
government. 

saiMattheHo.     At  the  Hotcl  Drouot,  sales  of  works  of  art  take  place, 

telDrouot  '  ' 

and  here,  by  the  prices  paid,  one  can  judge  of  the  patronage 
of  art  and  the  interest  it  arouses  in  France.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  here  to  go  through  the  lists  of  their  sales 
during  the  year  1878,  but  we  may  note  a  few  of  the  highest 
prices  for  works  of  contemporary  artists.  "2^  Liseur/^  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of  Meissonier,  was  sold  at 
27,100  francs;  "The  tw  '  Van  der  Veldes,"  by  the  same 
artist,  at  67,100  francs;  '^Reveriej^  by  Madrago,  4,010  francs; 
^^Antechambre  au  Vaiican^^  by  Fortuny,  6,000  franco;  "2^ 
Tattreau  en  Libert6^^  by  Brdcassat,  19,000  francs;  '*ia  MM- 
dienncy'^  by  Jules  Dupr6,  20,700  francs;  "ire  Matin^^  by 
Eousseau,  27,000 francs;  "Xe»  Coutwri^e*,'' by  Millet,  10,700 
francs;  ^^Animatix  en  Paturages^^  by  Troy  on,  46,000  francs; 
^^Berger  gardant  ses  MoutanSy^  by  the  same,  30,000  francs; 
"Jy6  Giaour  et  le  Pacha^^  by  B.  Delacroix,  27,000  frames. 

GEBMANY. 

oBRjij^y.  In  Germany,  the  budget  allowed  to  the  department  of  the 
~  Budget  for  the  fi^^©  ^^^s  amouutcd  to  2,438,230  marks,  equivalent  to  3,047,782 
flue  ark  francs,  tlic  main  part  of  which  was  thus  distributed : 

Markfl. 

Some  afforded.  Traitements 156, 000 

Employds,  &o... 56,614 

Entietien  des  coUections  et  achats 448, 375 

Entretien  des  Batiments 56, 620 

Frais  divers 215,783 

^National  gaiie-     Great  Tcforms  were  proposed  in  this  department  during 

the  year  1878,  and  a  larger  sum  was  demanded  for  purchases 
to  enrich  the  various  museums  and  galleries,  and  this  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  allowed  for  the  future.  There  are  the 
great  galleries  of  Berlin,  of  Munich,  of  Dresden,  of  Frank- 
fort, and  of  Cassel,  rich  in  works  of  eminent  masters,  and 
to  which  constant  additions  are  made.    For  the  Berlin 
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galleries  the  chefs  d'oBuvres  of  the  Stroggi  collection  in  Flor-       yji^ncK. 

enee  were  purchase<l  in  1878,  for  which  180,000  francs  were 
paid.  These  consisted  of  3  pictures — a  portrait  by  Titian, 
a  portrait  by  Botticelli,  and  a  portrait  by  Bronzino;  one 
statue  and  two  busts,  one  of  Niccolo  Strozzi,  by  Nieno  de ,  GaUery  of  Ber- 

lilL 

Fiesole,  and  one  of  Marietta  Strozzi,  by  Desiderio  de  Set- 
tiguano.  The  cabinet  of  engravings  was  enriched  in  1867 
by  many  prints,  among  which  were  more  than  40  by  Albert 
DUrer,  so  that  it  may  now  be  said  to  hold  the  first  place 
after  that  of  the  Collection  Albertine,  at  Vienna,  in  prints 
by  this  master.  The  sum  expended  on  these  was  100,000 
francs. 

The  new  gallery  at  Cassel  was  opened  in  1877,  and  con-    Gaiiery  of  ca»- 
tains  among  other  valuable  works  the  interesting  collection 
of  the  Dutch  masters,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Electors  of 
Hesse.    On  this  gallery  the  government  expended  1,200,000 
marks. 

Another  new  gallery  has  been  just  opened  at  Frankfort   Frankfort  Gai- 
in  which  has  been  placed  a  very  tine  collection  of  pictures 
and  engravings. 

In  the  magnificent  collection   well-known  at    Dresden    Dreadcn  GaUe- 
462,972  marks  were  expended  on  new  purchases  in  1874-'75,  ^" 
daring  which  time  49  works  of  ancient  masters  were  pur- 
chased at  257,000  marks,  as  well  as  twelve  modern  pictures. 

Besides  this,  archaeological  and  artistic  societies  are  estab-    Societies  at 
lished  in  Rome  and  Athens,  and  a  considerable  number  of  ene. 
distinguished  archaeologists  are  there  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   The  works  on  art  published  by  these  and  others 
in  Germany  are  very  important  and  valuable.    Among  these 
may  be  specified:  the  ^'History  of  Painting  in  the  Middle    Histories  and 
Ages,"  by  Professor  Waltman;  the  *' History  of  Painting  patotingMdlrt 
from  the  IV  to  the  XVI  Centuries;"  the  "General  History ^*^ 
of  the  Fine  Arts,"  by  Professor  Lubec;  the  "Monograph  on 
Jules  Signorelli  and  the  Renaissance,^  by  Dr.  Visscher;  and 
the  "Dictionary  of  Artists,"  by  Dr.  Julius  Meyer,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  publication.    In  addition  to  this,  large  exca- 
vations are  carried  on  bj^  the  government  in  Greece,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  remarkable  discoveries  by  Dr.  Schlie-  ^^-  Schiiemnjm. 
mann  and  others,  well-known  now  throughout  the  artistic 
world. 

ITALY. 

In  Italy,  restricted  as  are  its  finances  at  present,  a  lively       ^^^^- 
interest  is  felt  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  fine  arts.    The   National  ncade- 

_  mies 

government  is  the  head  of  all  the  academies  at  Milan,  Turin, 
Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  Bologna,  Parma.  Modena,  Pavia, 
Lucca,  Massa,  and  Reggio  Emelia.    In  Genoa,  Bergamo, 
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^^^- Verona,  Urbino,  Siena,  Pisa,  Perugia,  and  Bavenna,  the 

chief  burden  of  the  expenses  is  borne  by  the  provinces  and 
municipalities. 
fln^lSS*  *"  ^     ^®  budget  gives  to  the  state  for  the  fine  arts  1,970,179 
francs,  thus  distributed: 


Personnel  dee  Academies,  Instituts,  et  Pinacotheques 697, 435 

Materiel 451,899 

Depense  divers 58,289 

Personnel  des  Musses,  des  Fonilles,  Conservation  des  Antiquity .  313, 382 
Materiel 449,175 

Exoayations  at     Excavatious  are  now  being  made  in  various  quarters,  and 

Pompeii,    Borne,  -x  7 

etc.  specially  at  Pompeii,  Palestina,  Sipontum,  and  Rome.    The 

Tiber  has  not  as  yet  yielded  any  great  number  of  objects, 
at  least  as  far  as  they  have  been  exhibited,  and  questions 
have  raised  made  as  to  those  which  have  been  discovered, 
and  explanations  demanded  as  to  their  non-appearance. 
The  result  of  tLo  excavations  during  the  last  few  yoais 
has  Loen  very  satisfactory,  and  a  brge  num^^er  of  ota^es 
and  some  remarkable  wall  paintings  of  great  interest  and 
importance  have  been  unearthed.  New  museums  have  also 
been  constructed  for  their  exhibition,  and  the  government 
has  now  founded  a  new  museum  of  art  applied  to  industry. 
GftDeryatnor-The  gallery  at  Florence  has  been  enriched  by  50  works, 

"''^  chiefly  of  the  science  school.    Unfortunately  the  govern- 

ment is  too  poor  to  secure  for  its  national  collections  all 
the  important  works  which  flrom  time  to  time  are  sold  from 
private  galleries.  Many  of  these  have  of  late  gone  into  the 
possession  of  foreign  countries,  for  the  weight  of  taxation 
and  the  cost  of  retaining  such  works  brings  about  forced 
sales.  Among  other  things  lately  sold  may  be  mentioned 
two  bronzes  attributed  to  Michel  Angelo  (f ),  which  were 
bought  at  Venice  by  Madame  le  Barronne  de  Rothschild  for 
350,000  francs;  two  busts  purchased  for  the  Berlin  Gallery 
for  100,000  francs ;  350  pieces  of  ceramics  sold  to  Paris  by 
Sig.  Castellan! ;  and  a  number  of  pictures  purchased  by 
England. 
Moiramente  to     But,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  financial  condition 

victor  EmanueL  '  ^ 

of  Italy  at  the  present  moment,  conspicuous  sums  were 
voted  within  the  year  1878  for  the  erection  in  the  various 
cities  of  monuments  in  honor  of  Victor  Emanuel,  amount- 
ing to  over  13,000,000  of  francs.  Of  this  sum  10,000,000  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  government  to  the  monument  in 
Rome,  1,000,000  to  that  in  Turin,  400,000  to  that  in  Milan, 
250,000  to  that  in  Venice,  and  so  on.  These  were  voted 
within  a  year  of  the  King's  death,  while  America,  as  a  na- 
tion, has  as  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  erected 
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DO  national  monament  to  Washington,  and  still  seems  to       "^^- 
gnidge  the  outlay  necessary  to  complete  one  worthy  of  the 
ooantry  and  of  its  great  leader  in  the  path  of  liberty. 

AUSTRIA-HUNOART. 


Austria  also  is  devoting  large  sums  to  the  development    5 
of  art.    I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  amount  attrib-  — 


AU»TBU- 
HUNQART. 


ated  to  her  in  the  budget  to  this  purpose,  but  it  is  large. 

At  present,  in  addition  to  the  magnificent  collections  of  art, 

she  is  engaged  in  building  and  adorning  the  new  great   ^J^yJjJ^IJ^ 

National  Museum  in  Vienna,  some  of  the  statues  for  which 

appeared  at  the  Exposition  and  have  already  been  spoken 

of.    Besides  this,  there  is  the  Academy  of  Vienna  and  the    Academies  at 

Hotel  of  the  Knnstler  Verein  at  Vienna,  now  in  execution, 

aad  the  great  monument  to  Beethoven.    A  glance  into  the 

catalogue  of  architectural  places  at  her  section  at  the  Ex- 

position  of  Piiris,  as  vrell  as  of  iitaLaes  ^vad  pictures,  vTill 

show  tue  great  works  on  which  she  is  eugaged,  all  giving 

work  to  artists  and  tending  to  develop  art. 


Here  I  must  pause,  passing  over  with  merely  general  ooSll^'iSt  *to 
remarks  the  encouragement  given  by  the  other  nations  <>frop©SmeriSi5?° 
Europe  to  the  fine  arts.  In  a  word,  let  it  be  said  that  Eus- 
sia,  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark — 
all,  in  fact,  show  a  national  pride  in  art,  all  have  their  great 
national  galleries,  museums,  and  academies,  and  all  give 
largely  of  their  means  to  support  them.  Nowhere  are  they 
neglected  by  any  nation  as  a  nation.  Nowhere  are  they  left 
solely  to  private  patronage  or  special  municipalities.  No- 
where are  artists  without  public  rewards  and  honors  and 
distinctions.  Nowhere  does  any  nation  neglect  their  claims 
and  deny  them  their  houors,  save  in  America. 

We  as  a  nation  have  built  oui*  house.  It  is  useful.  It  is  ^^^^^  ^ 
commodious.  To  its  practical  departments  we  have  given 
much  thought.  But  art  as  yet  has  no  place  in  it.  We  claim 
to  be  a  practical  people.  We  insist  that  use  is  better  than 
beauty;  that  if  our  national  house  is  not  decorated  and 
beautified,  it  is  because  beauty  is  of  no  practical  benefit  to 
men.  We  talk  perpetually  of  our  being  a  new  country, 
whose  business  it  is  to  fell  forests,  open  new  paths,  plant 
sawmills,  build  towns  and  railways,  and  attend  to  business. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  our  duty,  but  not  all  our  duty,  nor  the 
liighest  and  best  part  of  it.  A  new  country,  forsooth  I  As 
if  any  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin — with  all  its  world  of 
inherited  literature  behind  it  and  Shakespeare  for  an  an- 
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uMiTKDBTATM.  cestOF ;  wlth  all  its  history  stretching  back  in  direct  line  two 
thousand  years ;  with  all  its  religion  and  law  derived  from 
the  past — could  possibly  be  called  young !  As  if  the  mere 
facts  of  place  made  a  people  young !  As  if  we  should  all  be 
old  if  we  were  on  European  soil,  and  are  only  young  because 
we  are  on  American  soil  I  Do  we  plead  ignorance  of  finance, 
of  war,  of  trade,  of  commerce,  of  mechanics,  on  that  score  f  Is 
there  any  nation  that  stands  moi^  forward  than  we  in  these 
appreciation  of  a  departments  f  Why,  then,  should  we  excuse  ourselves  for 
higher  culture,    (j^fi^jjencies  iu  higher  cidture  by  such  a  plea  f    We  know 

that  it  is  false.  We  know  that  it  is  only  an  excuse.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  are  one  of  the  most  luxu- 
rious nations  in  the  world;  one  of  the  most  developed  in  all 
that  relates  to  convenience  and  the  practical  requirements  of 
life,  one  of  the  most-  accomplished  in  all  the  so-called  useful 
and  mechanical  arts ;  but  in  the  ideal  spheres  of  art  we  have 
accomplished  little,  because  we  have  desired  little ;  our  needs 
and  necessities  have  been  amply  supplied,  but  the  heart  and 
soul  have  been  fed  upon  husks.  Use  has  its  buildings  and 
habitations,  but  beauty  has  not  yet  its  temple. 

W.  W.  STORY, 
Additio7ial  Commissioner. 


[l^OTB.— Appended  hereto  are  lists  of  the  Jurors  of  the  several  classes  comptised  in  the  First  Group 
(Works  of  Art),  also  of  the  exhibitors  In  those  classes  to  whom  awards  were  decreed.  | 
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PIEST  GROUP— WOEK8  OF  ART. 

PRB8IDBNT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  JURIES  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

TULLO  MASSARANiy  Senator,  President Italy. 

IfnssONiER,  First  Vice-President France. 

GUDE,  Second  Vice-President Sweden  and  Norway. 


JURY  ON  CLASSES  1  AND  2  (PAINTINGS  AND  DESIGNS). 

Arxitage England. 

Leighton England. 

DoBSON England. 

Millet United  States. 

Dardel Sweden  and  Norway. 

DiETRiCHSON — Sweden  and  Norway. 

Pagliano Italy. 

PoxTE  DE  LA  Hoz Spain. 

Passixi Austria-Hungary. 

Harkanyi , Austria-Hungary. 

BoGOLUBOFF Russia. 

Jacoby Russia. 

Sadssure Switzerland. 

Delin Belgium. 

Slingeneyer Belgium. 

De  Laveleye Belgium. 

Fr<ei JCH Denmark. 

Marquis  of  Penafiel Portugal. 

R(ELEPS Netherlands. 

Stortenbecker Netherlands. 

Baudry France. 

Hkbert France. 

Robert-Fleury France. 

Bonn  AT France. 

Breton France. 

Delaunay France. 

Jalabert France. 

Cottier France. 

Laurens France. 

Reiskt ., France. 

Hesse France. 

Vicomte  DB  Tauzia France. 

Grutkb ^.... _ France. 
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AWARDS  IN  CLASSES  1  AND  2  (PAINTINGS  AND  DESIGNS). 

Of  the  Grand  Piizes  given  to  the  Section  on  Painting,  five  were  given  to  France, 
three  to  Anstria-Hongary,  two  to  England ,  one  to  Italy,  one  to  Spain,  one  to  Rnflsia, 
one  to  Belginiii ;  as  follows : 

GRAND  PRIZES. 


tt 


Bappels"  (confirmation  qf  previova  MedaU  qf  Honor ,  1B67). 


Cabanel France. 

G^r6me France. 


Meissonier France. 


MedaU  of  Honor. 


Bougnerean France. 

Fran^als France. 

Hcrkomer,  H Great  Britain. 

Makart Austria-Hungary. 

Matcjko Austria-Hungary. 

Millais,  J.  E Great  Britain. 


Munkacsy,  M Anatria-Hongary. 

Padni,  A Italy. 

Pradilla,  F Spain. 

Siemiradski Russia. 

Wanters Belgium. 


MEDAUB  OF  THE  FIR8T  GLASS. 


**Bappels**  {oonflrmation  of  previous  MedaU  of  the  Firet  Claea,  1867). 


Bida France. 

Oalderon,  P.  H Great  Britain. 

Grant,  Sir  Francis Great  Britain. 


Madrazo,  FrM6ric Spain. 

Stevens,  Alfred BelgiuoL 

Willems,  F Belgium. 


MedaU. 


Alma  Tadema Great  Britain. 

Bloch -• Denmark. 

Breton,  £mile France. 

Busson France. 

Delaunay France. 

Dubois,  Paul ....   France. 

Glaize,  L^n France. 

Henner France. 

Israels,  J Holland. 

Lefebvre,  Jules France. 

I^vy ,  fimile France. 

L6vy,  Henri lYauce. 


Madrazo,  R Spain. 

Mnnthe Norway. 

Nittis,  G.  de Italy. 

Robert-Fleury,  Tony..  France. 
Rousseau,  Philippe ....  France. 

Van-Mareke Frauce. 

Vautier,  B Switzerland. 

Verlat Belgium. 

Vollon France. 

Wahlberg,  A Sweden. 

Watts,  G.F Great  Britain. 

Wiune,  De Belgium. 


MEDALS  OF  TIIE  SECOND  CLASS. 


Bemier,  Camille 

Bisschop 

Blanc,  P.  .1    

Boiilanger,  G 

Bridgman 

Canon 

Cederstrom,  Baron  G. 


France, 

Holland. 

France. 

France. 

United  States. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Sweden. 


Clays Belgium. 

Cluysenaar Belgium. 

Cor France. 

Curzon,  De France. 

Dominguez,  D.  Manuel,  Spain. 

Dubufe,  fidouard France. 

Duran,  Carolns France. 
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G<mvi\,  J France 

Haanen,  C.  H.  van  . . .  Holland. 

Harlamoff Russia. 

Haqiignies France. 

Jacquemarty  !£"•  N . .  -  -  France. 

KoUer,  R Switzerland. 

KovaleTski Russia. 


I  Leioir,  J^onis 


France. 


Macliard France. 

Moreau,  Gustave France. 

Ouless,  W.  W Great  Britain. 

Pagliano,  £ Italy. 

Pelouse France. 

Pettersen Norway. 


L'Allemand Austria-Hungary.     Thirion,  E France. 


MEDALS  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 


Angeli,  V Austria. 

Bastien-Lepage France. 

Beneznr  Cyula Hungary, 

Berch^re Franca 

Berne- Bellecour France. 

Bertrandy  J France. 

CoUart,  M°»«  M Belgium. 

Constant,  B France. 

Cormon France. 

Dana United  States. 

Defregger Austria. 

Gilbert,  Sir  John Great  Brit^^iii. 

GoiUaumet lYance. 

Gyzis Greece^ 

Heyerdahl Norway. 

Humbert France. 

Induno,  Girolamo Italy. 

Jacquet,G France^ 

Kramskoi Russia. 


Lambert,  Eugene France. 

Lamorini^re,  F Belgium. 

Le  Roux,  Hector France. 

Lupi Portugal. 

Mesdag,  H.  W Holland. 

Orohardson,  W.  Q Great  Britain. 

Parrot France. 

Plasencia,  C Spain. 

Protais France. 

Ribot France. 

Rico,  M Spain. 

Ri vifere,  B Great  Britain. 

Rotta,  A Italy. 

Sautai France. 

Seg6 France. 

Tonlmouche France. 

Verw^e Belgium. 

Vibert France. 

Worms France. 


HONORABLE  MENTIONS. 


Alt Austria-Hnngarj-. 

Becker France. 

Becker,  A.  von Russia. 

Blanchard,  E France. 

Braekeleer,  H.  de Belgium. 

Claude,  J.  M France. 

Desgoffe,  Blaise France. 

Dupain France. 

Dnrand,  Simon Switzerland. 

Ferrier France. 

Feyen-Perrin France. 

GidUard France. 

Giacomotti France. 

Girafd,  Finnin Francis 

Green,  C Great  Britain. 

Hanotean France. 

Herpin France. 

Hennebicq,  A Belgium. 

Jemdorif Denmark. 


Keil Portugal. 

Lafarge United  States. 

Lecomto  dn  Nony France. 

Lematte France. 

Leslie,  G.D Great  Britain. 

Maig^an France. 

Maris,  J . . .  w Holland. 

Moreau,  Adrieu France. 

Pl^l,  L Austria-Hungary. 

J  Perrault France. 

Pettie,  J Groat  Britain. 

Ribera,  P Spain. 

'  Robert,  L.  P Switzerland. 

I  Roll France. 

i  Saintin,  J.  E France. 

Salmson Sweden. 

SUirlaw United  States. 

Sinding Norway. 

Vertunni,  A Italy. 
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DIPLOMAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DECEASED  ARTISTS. 


Belly France. 

Corot France. 

Danbigny France. 

Diaz France. 

Fromentin France. 

Millet France. 

Pilfl France. 

R^gnanlt France. 

Ricard France. 

Roussean,  Th^odorp. . .  France. 
Landseer,  Sir  Edwin ..  Great  Britain. 

Lewis,  J.  F Great  Britain. 

Mason,  G.  H Great  Britain. 

Phillip,  J Great  Britain. 

Walker,  F Great  Britain. 

Cermak Anstria-Hnngarj. 


Fuhrich,  Yon Austria. 

Leys,  Baron Belginm. 

Madoa,  J.  B Belgium. 

Wappers,  Baron Belgium. 

Fortnny,  M Spain. 

Rosales,  E Spain. 

Zamacois,  E Spain. 

Meyer,  L Holland. 

Veroeer,  L Holland. 

Waldorp,  A Holland 

Tideman Norway. 

Farufflni Italy. 

Fracassini Italy. 

Bruni Rnssia. 

Glevre Switzerland. 


JURY  ON  CLASS  3  (SCULPTURE  AND  DIE-SINKING). 

Marshall,  W.  Calder Great  Britain. 

KUNDMAXN,  C Austria-Hunga 

Monteverdk,  Le  Commandeur Italy. 

Fraikin Belgium. 

Chapu. ^ France. 

Cavelier  France. 

Millet,  A  France. 


AWARDS  IN  CLASS  3. 


ORAXD  PRIZE. 


**Bappel"  (oonfirmatian  of  previous  Medal  of  Honor ,  1867). 

Guillanme,  Eug^n« France. 

Medals  of  Honor, 


Antokolski Rnssia. 

Dubois,  Paul France. 

Hiolle France. 


Meroid,  A France. 

Monteverde,  G Italy. 


MEDALS  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

**Rappels  "  (confirmation  of  previous  Medals  of  the  First  Class,  1867). 


Crauk France. 

Falgni^re France. 

Millet,  Aim^ France. 


AUar France. 

Barrias,  E Franoe. 

Chaplain France. 

Civiletti,  B Italy. 


Ponscarme,  N.,  graveur 

en  mMaillcs France. 

Thomas,  G.  J Franoe. 


Medals. 


Delaplanche France. 

De  Vigne Belginm. 

Lafrance France. 

Leighton,  Sir  F Great  Britain. 
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Morefta,  Mathnrin 
Schoenewerk 


Fiance. 
France. 


Zumbusch  .*, Anstria-Hongaiy. 


MEDALS  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 


Aizelin France. 

Becquet,  J France. 

Belliazzi,  S Italy. 

Boehm Great  Britain. 

Cain France. 

Degorge - France. 

G^rtme,  J.  P France. 

GinotU,G Italy. 

Lenoir^  Alfred France. 


Lep^re France. 

Leronx,  £tienno France. 

Marqueste France. 

Miguon,  L Belgium. 

Noel,  Tony France. 

Sanson France. 

Tantenhayn Austria-Hungary. 

Tilgner Austria-Hnngary. 

Toumois France. 


XCEDALS  OF  THE  THIKD  CLASS. 


AuM France. 

Banjanlt France. 

Bwrghi,  A Italy. 

Bortone,  A Italy. 

Bourgeois,  Baron  Cb.  A.  France. 

Caill^ France. 

Cattier,  A Belgium. 

Dam6 France. 

Dapnis,  D.,  graveur  en 

m^ailles France. 

Gaatherin    France. 


Gandarias,  J Spain. 

Hove,  B.  van Holland. 

Moreau-Vauthier  ......  France. 

Morice France. 

Moulin France. 

Simoes  d' Almeida PortngaL 

Tchijoflf Russia. 

Vingtrie,  P.  A.  Bayard 

de  la France. 

Wagner Austria-Hungary. 


HONORABLE  MENTIONS. 


Ahlbom,  M">«  L Sweden. 

Barth^emy France. 

Berg,  O Sweden. 

Bertaux,  M">«  L France. 

Boijesson Sweden. 

Comein,  P Belgium. 

Corbel France. 

Dort,  Gustavo France. 

Ferrari,  E Italy. 

Francois,   graveur    en 
pierres  fines France. 


Idrac France. 

Maccaguani,  £ Italy. 

Runeberg Russia. 

Scharff Austria-Hungary. 

Scbmidgrnber Austria-Hungary. 

Smith Denmark. 

Soares  dos  Reis Portugal. 

Tabbachi,  D Italy. 

Wiener Belgium. 


DIPLOMAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DECEASED  ARTISTS. 


Barye France. 

Cabet France. 

Caipeanx France. 


Perraud France. 

Rochet,  Louis France. 
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JURY  ON  CIJlSS  4  (ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AND  !.10DEL8). 

Barrt,  M.  C Great  Britain. 

Basile,  Lo  Commandeur It^ly* 

De  Fertel,  Le  Chevalier Austria-HuDgaiy. 

Mariette-Bey Egypt. 

De  Stuers,  Le  Chevalier Holland. 

Ballu France. 

Due France. 

Lefuel France. 

BcESWiLLWALD France. 

Vaudrbmsr France. 

GiKAiN France. 


AWARDS  IN  CLASS  4. 


GRAND  PRIZES. 


**RappeU"  (oonftrmation  ofjfrevioua  3fedaU  of  Honor,  1867). 
Fentel,  Ch.  de Anstria.  |  Waterhonse,  A.  F Great  Britain. 


Medals  of  Honor. 


ParlM,  Expofdtiou  d'Ar- 
chitectore  de  la  Ville 
de France. 

Miniater  of  Pablic  In> 
stniction,  Public  Wor- 
ship, and  Fine  Arts 
(works  of  the  Roman 
and  Historical  Monu- 
ment Commissions) . .  France. 


Barry^  E.  M 
Schmidt 


Great  Britain. 
Austria. 


MECALS  07  TUB  FIRST  CLASS. 


Chardon,  E.,  and  Lam- 
bert, M France. 

fioole  Royale  d' Archi- 
tecture   Spain. 

Hansen,  Chevalier  T. 
de Austria-Hungary. 


Hascnaner,    Baron    C. 

de Austria-Hungary 

Pearson,  J.  L Great  Britain. 

Street,  G.E Great  Britain. 


Awarded  ex  aqito  io  the  Architects  of  the  City  of  Paris, 


Bailly, A.  N.  (diploma) .  France, 

Baltart,  V.,  deceased 
(diploma) France. 

Diet,  A.  S.  (diploma)..  France. 

GodeboBuf,E. (diploma)  France. 

Herman t,  P.  A.  A.  (di- 
ploma). France. 


Janvier,  L.  J.  (diplo- 
ma)   France. 

Lheurcux  (diploma)  ..  France. 
Magne,  A.  J.  (diploma)  France. 


Bemier,  8.  L.  (diplo- 
ma)  France. 


Awarded  ex  asqw>  to  the  works  of  the  Raman  Commission, 

Dutert,  C.  L.  F.  (diplo- 


ma) 


Franoe. 


Guddt,  J.  <dti>luiiia)..  France. 
LKlrrc.C.A.(<1ipluina)  France. 


I  Kogaet,  L.  ((UploDw)  -  FVance. 
'  Pancal,  J.  L.  (illploma)  Franco 


Airardcd  a  « 

BrajTiTi',  L.  C.  (dipln- 

ma) Franco. 

ItifToytr,  E.  (diplonin)  France. 
[bnj-.  D.  (<li]ilnuia)  ..  France. 
DDiholi.  C.  M.  (iliplo- 

Ufollyc.  J.  A.  (diplo- 

aa) France. 

Liscb,  J.  J.  (diploma).  France. 


o  Ihe  irori«  of  the  Haloricnt  Hon  nil 


I  Millet,  E.  L.  (diploma)  Fra 
I  Hiiprich-Rul>rrt   iliplo- 


,   Frn 


Sauvagcnt,  L.   C.  (ili- 

plnma) Fm 

Siniil.  A.P.  (diiiloma).  F™ 
VioIet-le-Duc.E.E.  (di- 
ploma)   Fra 


F  THB  SECOND  C 


iuiail.inli' lo3Rir>s,R.  Spain. 

-teiuuin.  M Spain. 

BiiailiiT,  A France. 

(VlM^,  P- J- H Holland. 

Iiiii]tanuu%       Edinond 

ami  Ki-iiaiid F>ance. 

Xonnand,  A.  N France. 

Airardft!  ex  aqno  t 

AlOroidi.-,  A.  P.  (dipTo. 


BooDPt,  I*.    E.   (dipltv 


.   Fm 


Corist.iiit  Diifiriix,  dc- 
n'ONiil  (•li]d<tmii) Franco. 

DanniPt,  P.  .1.  H.  (di- 
ploma)  Fr 

DsTioud,  O.  J.  A.  (di- 
ploma)    France. 

Dtpertlii'H,  P.  J.  E.  (di- 
ploma)   Ft 

Dtvrez,  D.  H.  L.  (di- 
ploma)    France. 


SchmoraiiK,  F.,  aiidMa- 

cliytka,  .1 Austria- Hungary. 

Shaw,  R.N Ortat  Britain. 

TriveB,  M Italy. 

Weteroanx,  A A>iiitria-Hiiu([atj' 

Wyatt,J Groat  Britain. 


lif.  Architecli  o/  the  dig  of  Paria. 
'  H^nard,  A.  J.  (diplo- 

I      !»»> I 

]  Lavezzari,    E.    (diplo- 

^      nw) I 

D.  (diidi 


.  France. 

Roger,  N.  A.  (diploma)  France. 

Rognet,F.  (fliploma)..   France. 

Salleron,  C,  A.  L.  (di- 
ploma)   France. 

UcharU,  T.  F.  J.  (lUplo- 
ma) France. 


I 


Awarded  ex  irquo  to  Ihe  Committionfrt  of  Rome. 


Cbabwl,  W.  F.  (diplo- 
ma)   Prance. 

Dulert,  [leccosed  (di- 
ploma)   France. 


Gerhardt,  C.  A.  (.liplo- 


Tliomos,  A.  T.  F,  (di- 
ploma)  


Airaried  et  (tquo  >o  the  aorke  of  the  SUtorical  HoiHntrnt  CommittUm. 
udot,  J.  E.  A.  do  (di-  j  Bnme,  E.  (diploma)  . .  Fra 


ploma) Franco. 

B6ranl,  E.  (diploma)..   France. 

Bmnilltrald,  fils,P.L. 
(diploma) France. 

Bonnnanci!.  J.  P.  (di- 
ploma)  France. 

12  PR 


Brnneaii,  E.  (diplot 
I  Danjoy,  G.  E.  E.   (di- 

i      Pl<"na) 

I  Darcy,  ftls(dipl(ima)..  France. 

I  Formigi!,  J.  C.  (diplo- 

!      ma) France. 
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Hilgelin,  V.  F.  (diplo- 

ma) France. 

Ouradon  (diploma) FraDce. 


I  Selmersheim,  P.  (diplo- 
ma)   France. 

Suisse,  C.  L.  (diploma)  France. 


MEDALS  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 


BallUy  A.,  ills France. 

Baudry,  A France. 

Bourgeois,  A France. 

Carpentier Belginm. 

Fellnor  &  Hcimer Anstria-Hangary. 

Ferrario,  C Italy. 


CtoymiiUer,  H.  A.  de. ..  Switzerland. 

Gudrinoty  A.  G France. 

Jonee,  H Great  Britain. 

Rebonl,  A.  C.  J France. 

Seddon Great  Britain. 

Steindl Austriiv-HmigaT 


Awarded  ex  aequo  to  Architects  of  the  City  ofPartB. 


Billon,  E.  M.  (diploma)  France. 
Boardais,  J.  (diploma)  France. 
Caliiat,  P.  V.  (diploma)  France. 
(That,  J.  E.  A.  (diploma)  France. 
Doconchy,  J.  J.  (diplo- 
ma)    France. 

Cancel,  A.  F.  (diploma)  Franco. 
Hddin,  A.  (diploma) . . .  France. 


H^ret,  L.  A.  J.  (di- 
ploma)   France 

Huillard,  C.  G.  (diplo- 
ma)   France. 

Train,  E.  (diploma)...  France. 

Varcollier,  M.  F.  (di- 
ploma)   France. 


HONORABLE  MENTIONS. 


Arendt,  C Lnxemburg. 

BenouYllle,  P.  L.  A —  France. 

Boffi,  L Italy. 

Qnsiri,  A Italy. 

Cazanx,  C.  H France. 

Coisel,  A France. 

Dartcin,  M.  F.  do France. 

Hormain,  J.  A France. 


j  Jack8on,T.  G Great  Britain. 

I  Koning,  C Austria-Hungar 

j  Mailer,  A.,  &  Ulrich, 

'      C.  C Switzerland. 

i  Neumann,  F Austria-Hungar 

RnmenyGuarini,  H...  Spain. 

S^dille,  P France. 

:  Weber,  A Anstria-Huugar 


Awarded  ex  cpquo  to  Architects  of  the  City  of  Paris. 


Cordier,  E.  (diploma) .  France. 
Mar^chal,    H.    (diplo- 
ma)    France. 

Naijoux,  F.  (diploma).  France. 


S<md6e,  A.  (diploma)..  France. 
Villain,    deceased  (di- 
ploma)   France. 


JURY  ON  CLASS  5  (ENGRAVINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS) 

Craio,  Gibson Great  Britaii 

Rich United  State 

BcROERS Holland. 

Delaborde,  V^ France. 

Gatteaux France. 

Hbnriquel France. 

Chauvel Frmnoe. 


APPENDIX. 


m 


Hoot France. 

Jaeqaenuurt,  Jules France. 


AWABDS  IN  CLASS  5. 

GRAND  FRIZES. 

Medals  of  Hon&r. 

Bedlick... 


Berhnot 


MEDALS  OF  THE  FIRST  GLASS. 

**Bappel"  (oanfirmation  ofpreviatu  Medal  of  Honor,  1867). 

1 France. 

MedaU. 


Biot,  G Belgium. 

Dangoin  France. 


Didier,  A France. 

Gaillard France. 


IfEDALS  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 


Blaochard France. 

ChAUTel France. 

Levaasenr France. 


Rigon France. 

Sonnenleitner Anstria-Hungary. 

Weber,  F Switzerland. 


IfEDALS  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

Boar France. 

Flameng France. 


Gilbert France. 


Klaus Austria-Hungary. 

Unger Austria-Hungary. 

Waltner France. 


HONORABLE  MENTIONS. 


Gilli,  A Italy. 

Gieux France. 

Jacquet,  J France. 


Mitchell United  States. 

Morse France. 

Pannemaker,  St .  Belgium. 


This,  summarized,  shows  that  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  relating  to  paintings, 
there  were  14  ffrand  prizes  or  medals  of  honor,  30  medals  of  the  first  class,  'SO  medals 
of  the  second  class,  38  of  the  third  class,  38  honorable  mentions,  and  31  diplomas  of 
deceased  artists,  making  in  all  181  prizes  and  honorable  mentions.  Of  these,  there 
were  awarded  to  the  United  States  1  medal  of  the  second  class,  to  Mr.  Bridgman ;  1 
medal  of  the  third  class,  to  Mr.  Dana ;  and  2  honorable  mentions,  one  to  Mr.  Lafarge 
and  one  to  Mr.  Shirlaw. 

Of  the  third  class,  relating  to  sculpture  and  engraving  on  medals,  there  were  0 
medals  of  honor  (grand  prizes),  16  medals  of  first  class,  18  of  second  class,  19  of  third 
class,  19  honorable  mentions^  5  diplomas  to  deceased  artists,  making  in  all  83  medals, 
none  of  which  were  given  to  America. 

Of  the  fourtli  class,  relating  to  designs  and  models  of  architecture,  there  were  Ave 
medals  of  honor  (grand  prizes),  31  medals  of  first-class,  42  medals  of  second  class,  26 
of  Aird  class,  and  15  honorable  mentions,  making  in  all  116  medals,  none  of  which 
were  given  to  America. 

Of  the  fifth  class,  of  engravings  and  lithographs,  there  were  3  medals  of  honor,  5 
medals  of  first  class,  6  of  second  chiss,  6  of  third  class,  and  6  honorable  mentions, 
making  in  all  26  medals,  of  which  there  was  awarded  to  the  United  States  1  honor- 
able mention,  to  Mr.  Mitchell. 
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[Kxtraet  flrom  the  Offloial  ClaMifloAtloB.) 

SECOND  GROUP.— EDUCATION  AND  INSTBUCTION,  APPARATUS  AKD  PRO- 

CESSES  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

CLAsa  6.— Education   of  Cbildrbn,   Primary    Instruction,    Instruction   or 

Adults. 

Plans  and  models  of  day  nurseries  (eriekes),  orphan  asylums,  infimt  schools,  and 
kinderg&rten ;  system  of  management  and  fhmiture  of  sach  establishments ;  appliances 
for  instruction  suitable  for  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training;  of  the  child 
previous  to  its  entering  school. 

Plans  and  models  of  scholastic  establishments  for  town  and  country ;  management 
and  furniture  for  these  establishments.  Appliances  for  instruction:  books,  maps, 
apparatus^  and  models. 

Plans  and  models  of  scholastic  establishments  for  adult  and  professional  instruction. 
System  of  management  and  furniture  of  these  establishments.  Appliances  for  adult 
and  professional  instruction. 

Appliances  for  the  elementary  teaching  of  music,  singing,  foreign  languages,  book- 
keeping, political  economy,  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture,  technology,  and 
drawing. 

Appliances  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  of  deaf  mutes. 

Works  of  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Libraries  and  publications. 

Class  7.— Organization  and  Afpliancbs  for  Secondary  Instruction. 

Plans  and  models  of  establishments  for  secondary  instruction,  lyceums,  grammar 
schools  (gymna8ea)f  colleges,  industrial  and  commercial  schools.  Arrangement  and 
fiimiture  of  such  establidmientB. 

Collections :  classical  works,  maps,  and  globes. 

Appliances  for  technological  and  scientific  instruction,  and  for  teaching  the  fine 
arts,  drawing,  music,  and  singing. 

Apparatus  and  methods  for  instruction  in  gynmastios,  fencing,  and  military  exercises. 

Glass  8.— Organizations,  Methods,  and  Appliances  for  Superior  Instruction. 

Plans  and  models  of  academies,  universities,  medical  schools,  practical  schools,  tech- 
nical and  practical  schools,  schools  of  agriculture,  observatories,  scientific  museums, 
amphitheaters,  lecture-rooms,  laboratories  for  instruction  and  research. 

Furniture  and  arrangement  of  such  establishments. 

Apparatus,  collections,  and  appliances  intended  for  higher  instruction  and  scientific 
research. 

Special  exhibitions  of  learned,  technical,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial 
societies  and  institutions. 

Scientific  expeditions. 
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REPORT 


ON 


EDUCATION  AS  REPRESENTED  AT  THE  UNIVERSAL 

EXPOSITION. 


Charged  with  the  duty  of  reportiDg  upon  the  subject  of 
edncatioQ  as  represented  in  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
1878,  at  Paris,  the  writer  has  found  no  small  x)ortion  of  the 
task  to  consist  in  assigning  some  limit  in  a  field  so  vast,  and 
fixing  ux>on  some  plan  which  might  secure  valuable  results 
without  involving  a  mass  of  useless  detail. 

If  education  comprehends  all  that  trains  human  x)owers 
for  the  duties  of  life,  it  would  be  almost  the  work  of  a  life- 
time  to  enumerate  these  instrumentalities.  But,  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  regarded  as  the  organized  system  of  in-    vast  array  of 

«^  v  edacational  mat- 

struction  in  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  the  vasttcr  and  work  at 
array  of  materials,  works,  and  illustrations  presented  in 
that  brilliant  Exx>osition  might  well  bewilder  one  who  sought 
to  gather  substantial  results  in  order  to  convey  to  other 
minds  knowledge  of  whatever  valuable  in  matter  or  in 
methods  was  there  exhibited. 

It  was  then  no  small  relief,  on  reaching  that  field  of  obser- 
vation, to  find  an  arrangement  possible  by  which  a  distribu- 
tion was  to  be  made  of  the  several  departments  of  education    Report  prinoi- 
recognized  by  the  official  programme ;  the  part  assigned  to  secondary  ib. 
the  writer  of  this  report  being  the  organization  and  material " 
of  secondary  instruction,  while  the  two  other  branches — 
superior  and  manual  instruction — were  allotted  to  other 
gentlemen. 

The  official  classification,  however,  did  not  render  our   Limits  or  the 
respective  fields  so  clear  as  could  be  desired,  as  will  appear  on  education  not 
from  the  extract  therefrom  printed  at  the  commencement  of  ^  ^^  ^  *^^   ^' 
this  report  on  the  opposite  page. 

Many  things  in  this  classification  are  sufficiently  clear  and 
distinct  in  separation ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that,  while 
Glass  6  embraces  a  wide  range,  from  the  crdches  (nurseries) 
to  technology,  political  economy,  practical  agriculture,  and 
professional  instruction.  Glass  7,  embracing  technological 
and  scientific  instruction,  seems  to  trench  upon  the  ground 
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of  both  Class  6  and  Class  8,  under  which  latter  are  ranged 
schools  of  technology,  theoretical  and  applied  {Scoles  tech- 
niques  et  W application) j  and  laboratories  for  instruction  as 
well  as  research;  and  in  this  class  schools  of  agriculture 
'  again  appear. 

Circumstances  have,  however,  somewhat  relieved  the  case. 
For,  while  the  notes  and  observations  intended  as  the  basis 
of  this  report  have  been  chiefly  confined  as  much  as  jiossible 
within  the  limits  originally  assigned,  subsequent  changes 
rendered  it  probable  that  there  might  not  after  all  be  a  (lis- 
some notice*  in  tiuctivc  report  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  Class  C ;  and,  in 

relation  to  pri-  l  o  77 

maryinetructfon,  ordcr  uot  to  Icavc  that  grouud  entirely  unnoticed,  the  writer 

includeu   in   the  •/  7 

report.  has  fclt  himsclf  at  liberty  to  treat  freely  of  matters  which 

could  not  fail  to  come  under  his  notice,  but  wliich,  enumera 
ted  under  Class  6,  were  not  especially  committed  to  him. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  this  paper  no  attempt  is  made 
to  i>resent  a  complete  view  of  the  educational  systems  of  the 
Complete  views  world,  iior  of  any  particular  country  represented  in  the  Ex- 
cation  not  at- position ;  the  instructions  under  which  it  is  written  being  to 

report  things  as  they  appeared  at  the  Exposition.     Inequali- 
ties in  the  scale  of  treatment  must  therefore  be  ascribed  in 
EducaUon  a«  it  great  mcasurc  to  deliberate  purpose,  and  to  the  varying 
^position*      *  scales  of  the  exhibits  made  by  different  countries. 

The  writer  also  refrains  from  devoting  time  and  8i)ao^  to 
extended  presentation  of  matters  concerning  the  general  or- 
ganization of  educational  systems  in  Europe,  which  have 
been  so  fully  and  so  ably  treated  in  many  well  known  works, 
^^pSs  W67'  *^"*^  particularly  in  similar  reports  on  the  Exjwsitions  of  Paris 
^iemia.  1873.     '  and  Vienna  in  1867  and  1873. 

Nor  does  this  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  personal  predilections  or  opinions  on  questions  that 
ioM  a^vSdcd*^^^  ar(»  at  issue  between  partisans  in  religion,  politics,  or  educa- 
tion.   Well  settled  judgments,  the  result  of  legitimate  infer 
ences,  may  be  given  in  connection  with  the  facts  to  which 
they  are  related,  and  all  will  be  oflfered  with  a  view  to  the 
service  and  advantage  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
educational  interests  of  our  own  country.    It  has  seemed 
>vise  also  to  confine  this  i>aper  for  the  most  part,  except 
where  the  subject  has  not  been  matter  of  previous  report,  to 
^R^jHirt^onmied  ^\^^  prescut  aspccts  of  qucstious,  and  to  the  changes  which 
ij^t«of  thequca-  havc  takcu  placc  in  the  educational  concerns  of  the  countries 

designated  within  the  last  five  or  ten  years,  and  since  the 
previous  reports  were  made. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  observe  a  rigidly  logical 
method  in  the  following  observations;  but,  in  order  to  give 
a  clear  notion  of  the  topics  and  matters  which  will  be  fcmnd 
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toached  npon  in  the  several  sketches,  it  may  be  usefal  to 
present  here  the  memorandum  of  plan  which  the  author  laid 
out  for  himself  to  guide  his  studies  and  observations. 

To  notice  whatever  was  for  any  reason  remarkable  in^^^^'J^*"'!"^'^ 
the  exhibit  of  each  Nation  or  Province. 

Where  not  matter  of  a  previous  report,  to  note  the  lead- 
ing points  of  various  educational  systems. 

I.  The  administration :  Civil  or  religious,  and  the 
extent  of  the  control  of  each. 

II.  Organization :  Conditions  and  qualifications  of 
teachers;  grades  and  divisions  of  schools;  attend- 
ance, compulsory  or  not;  coeducation;  social  dis- 
tinctions as  affecting  schools  and  school  attend- 
ance ;  public  and  free  schools. 

III.  Support:  By  public  treasury,  national,  provin- 
cial, or  municipal;  by  private  associations  and 
individuals ;  subsidies  or  subventions. 

IV.  Methods  and  appliances :  Becitations,  lectures, 
cabinets,  laboratories,  libraries  and  museums, 
educational  excursions. 

v.  Buildings  and  furniture. 

VI.  Recent  improvements  and  present  tendencies. 

This  memorandum  is  given,  not  as  a  pledge  that  every 
qaestion  which  could  be  asked  under  it  is  answered  in  the 
body  of  the  report,  but  to  indicate  what  matters  were  sought 
for,  and  what  may  generally  be  found  noticed  in  the  course 
of  observations  here  recorded. 

Tlie  Exposition,  in  an  educiitional  point  of  view,  was  at-  Attractive  char- 
V,  ,       '  .  ^    .      ,  ^act«r  of  tb©  Ex- 

tractive and  deeply  interesting  as  a  study  m  the  progress  of  ponition. 

civilization  among  nations,  and  of  the  advancement  of  the 

masses  of  peoples  in  the  masteries  of  life — if,  indeed,  this  is 

not  wbat  we  ought  to  mean  by  civilization. 

The  several  exhibits  appeared  to  be  in  many  cases  gov-  f^SinSs  of  e^Ib^ 
emed  in  their  amount  by  proximity,  not  always  geograph- it«  from  different 
ical,  but  often  x)olitical  or  commercial.  Thus,  the  exhibit  of 
Russia  was  very  full,  while  that  of  Germany  was  almost 
nothing.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  were  not 
more  impressively  represented  than  Algeria,  Uruguay,  and 
Japan. 

The  exhibit  of  France,  of  course,  predominated  in  every    Exhibit*  of 
respect  which  could  captivate  the  eye.    But  the  attention  natio^  ^^  ^™  * 
could  not  fail  to  be  arrested  by  the  multitude  of  pamphlets, 
projects,  pleas  and  exhortations,  prosi>ectiises,  announce- 
ments for  the  meetings  of  societies,  and  for  day  and  evening 
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schools  and  lectures,  which  showed  that  the  edncational 
I  J^f ?J?****5?f *  interest  in  that  country  was  not  that  of  satisfaction  with  ex- 

in  in6ft]is  for  *' 

hrthw  improve,  isting  conditions,  bnt  that,  underneath  all  this  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  order  and  skill,  a  deep  agitation  was  going  on  to 
secure  more  satisfactory  results. 

These  rich  and  suggestive  exponents,  everywhere  meeting 
the  eye  at  the  Exposition  and  in  the  city  of  Paris,  awak- 
ened a  very  strong  desire  to  pursae  some  of  these  matters 
beyond  the  degree  afforded  by  such  representations  as  could 
be  presented  in  an  exhibition.  By  the  favor  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  especial  kindness  of  M.  Gn^ard, 
FacuitioBaffor.  Inspector  General  of  Public  Instruction,  himself  one  of  the 

dcd  by  French 

officials.  most  ef&cient  promoters  of  popular  education  in  France, 

M  Gr6ai-d  ^^.uy  facilities  were  afforded  for  personal  observation  of 
institutions  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  and  for  forming  practical  acquaintance  with  edu- 
cational questions  and  i)arties.  Grateful  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  personal  attentions  of  M.  Emile  Cheva- 
lier, one  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  new  education, 
and  of  the  courtesy  of  the  of&cers  of  the  Ligue  de  VEn- 
aeignementj  which  numbers  among  its  members  Victor  Hugo, 
Henri  Martin,  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
France. 

FRANCE. 


rBA5CB. 


It  is  natural  that  the  chief  place  in  this  report  should  be 

accorded  to  France. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  outset  that  the  increase 

miaJ^incmwe*Sf  ^^^  populatiou  iu  that  country  is  comparatively  less  than  in 

popnifttion.        any  state  of  Western  Europe.    It  has  been  diminishing 

steadily  since  1830.  In  that  year,  and  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
vious, the  annual  increase  was  280,000 ;  in  1870  the  deaths 
exceeded  the  births  by  103,394;  and  in  1871  by  44 J  ,889. 
Since  that  year  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  births  over 
deaths ;  but  in  1875  the  rate  of  increase  was  but  2.64  per 
cent. — a  birth  rate  lower  than  that  of  any  country  of  Europe. 
TcDdency  of     We  must  also  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  population 

population  to-  ir   r 

ward*  the  cities,  of  Fraucc,  as  almost  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  is  agglom- 
erating in  the  cities.  Thirty  years  ago  more  than  76  per 
cent,  of  the  population  lived  in  the  country ;  but  at  the  last 
census  it  was  found  that  the  total  rural  population  was 
24,888,904,  and  that  of  the  cities  11,214,017.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  while  the  rural  population  is  declin- 
ing, more  than  half  the  total  population  still  depends  on 
agriculture  as  a  means  of  living.  It  will  be  necessary  also 
to  mention  the  fact,  officially  reported,  that  in  the  capital. 
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represented  by  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  more  than  a      rRAxcm. 
qoarter  of  the  children  bom  are  illegitimate. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  school  age  does  not 
correspond  exactly  with  that  of  the  general  x>opulation.  On 
the  contrary  the  relation  of  the  two  is  very  inconstant.    Beiation  of  the 

•^  •'  population  of 

Thus,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  1876,  in  the  8th  and  9th  arron-  »e^poi  age  and 

'  •'  '  '  that   of   general 

diisementSj  where  the  increase  of  the  general  population  was  population, 
most  remarkable,  the  proportion  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  14  years  was  the  lowest  of  that  of  all  the 
quarters  of  Paris ;  while  in  the  13th  arrondiaaement,  where 
the  general  increase  is  least,  the  proportion  of  the  school 
population  is  among  the  highest  in  the  entire  returns. 
Whether  these  marked  differences  are  to  be  accounted  for 
on  local,  social,  physiological,  or  moral  grounds,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  science  has  not  yet  resolved.  It  can  only  be 
added  hei-e  that  the  8th  and  9th  arrondiasements  are  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  the  aristocratic  or  '* higher  class"  of  citi- 
zens, while  the  13th  contains  chiefly  those  who  would  be 
ranked  among  what  are  called  the  ^^  working  classes." 

The  Present  Condition. 

The  general  census  of  1872  offered  very  accurate  results  ^j^lf"*"  ■'■^'^ 
as  to  the  educational  condition  of  France.    In  a  total  of 
;^,  102,921*  there  were  13,324,800  reported  as  wholly  unable 
to  read  or  write. 

The  following  table  expresses  in  a  convenient  way  the   niitemoy. 
proportions  of  illiteracy  in  groups  of  different  ages : 

Percentage  of  whole  population. 


Degree  of  education. 

TTnd^r  6. 

6  to  20. 

Average 

Above  20.    of  tot^a 

above  6. 

UnaUe  to  read  or  write 

Able  to  read  only 

8&85 
7.83 
3.82 

23.37 
13.48 
62.63 

1 
38. 37            30. 77 
0. 09            10.  M 

Able  to  read  and  write 

56.64  1          6a20 

i 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  in  a  country  whose  institutions  of 
b'ni)erior  education  have  so  long  been  her  pride  and  boast, 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  under  20  and 
more  than  a  third  of  the  grown  up  population  of  men  and 
women  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 

The  census  of  1872  showed  also  an  extraordinary  differ-  ^^^  ^JJSm 
ence  in  the  degree  of  edu<!ation  between  the  87  departments  j^JJJJ^*"**  ^ 
of  France,  the  percentage  of  ignorance  ranging  between  6 

•The  returns  of  December  31,  1876,  show  a  total  of  3t),905,7c8,  the  in- 
crease being  accoanted  for  mainly  by  the  inmiigration  irom  the  prov- 
inces  ceded  to  Qermany  by  the  treaty  of  May,  1871. 
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FRANCE.       and  60;  that  of  Haute-Mame  being  8.4,  the  Seine  11.4,  Seine- 
~  et-Marne  20.4,  the  Seine-InfSrieure  28.7,  Maine^t-Loire  32.4, 

Tarn-et'Oaronne  42,  PyrSnies- Orientates  49.6,  and  ffaute- 
Vienne  61.8.  These  are  taken  as  generally  illustrative  ;♦  the 
main  x)oint  of  interest  for  us  being  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
common  education  is  most  widely  spread  in  tiie  northeastern 
departments,  and  least  so  in  the  southwestern. 

PRIMARY  EDVCATIOK. 

pnmary  educa-     The  first  Step  in  what  might  be  considered  public  educa- 

^^^'         tion  in  France  appears  in  an  institution  as  yet  wholly  un- 

Orhshst  or  day.  known  in  this  country — the  crdche  or  day-nursery.     It  is  a 

nunwrien.  school  for  babcs,  where  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  be  absent 

from  their  homes  for  their  daily  labors  may  leave  their  little 
ones  to  be  guarded  and  wisely  cared  for  until  their  return  at 
evening.  These  services  are  often  rendered  without  cost  to 
the  parent,  or  at  a  trifling  recompense.  There  are  now  140 
of  these  institutions  in  the  cities  of  ITrance,  and  upwards  of 
3,000  children  receive  their  care. 
La  soeieu  des     A  highly  rcspcctcd  aud  flourishing  society  {La  Soci4t^  des 

cfriehes.  CrdcJiesJ  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  this  work.    There 

are  many  pleasant  features  of  these  establishments,  one 
being  the  security  which  the  mother  feels  in  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  her  babe ;  and  there  is  in  them  an  air  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  manifest  faithfulness  and  sweetness  of  temper 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  There  is  also,  doubtless,  an 
economy  in  the  arrangement.  But,  for  all  this,  a  shadow  of 
sadness  creeps  over  the  mind  of  a  visitor,  and  an  instinctive 
wish  that  there  were  no  need  of  this  mechanism  to  supply 
the  mother's  care.  One  whose  thoughts  run  into  the  social 
and  political  tendencies  of  institutions  might  fancy  that  he 
saw  in  these  the  seeds  of  communistic  notions.  But  we  would 
prefer  to  look  on  this  measure  as  an  expression  of  that  social 
good-will  which  shows  itself  in  charitable  institutions,  and 
which  rests  upon  a  certain  recognized  responsibility  of  soci- 
ety for  its  individual  members. 
The  next  grade  of  what  may  be  considered  the  educational 
&itt«<«'a#a«,  or  system  appears  in  the  aalles  Wasile — ^literally  halls  of  refuge, 

infant  schools.     ^^  infant  schools.    These  establishments  are  either  i)ublic  or 

free ;  that  is,  they  are  created  by  the  government,  or  founded 
by  private  parties.  They  are  open  to  children  of  both  sexes 
from  2  to  7  years  of  age.  They  are  under  special  regulations 
as  to  their  internal  management,  and  care  is  taken  that  the 
early  instruction  in  them  shall  be  of  a  befitting  character. 

*A  full  exhibit  of  this  scale  of  illiteracy  may  bo  found  in  Martin's 
** Statesman's  Year-book"  for  1878. 
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FRANCS. 


A  normal  000186,  designed  to  train  directresses  for  these 
schools,  has  existed  in  Paris  for  thirty  years.  The  title  of 
model  school  ('cLsUe  module  J  distinguishes  those  which  have  AiOtimodiu 
commended  themselves  for  good  management  and  excellence 
of  instniction.  Becent  reports  give  the  total  number  of  these 
schools  in  France  as  3,774  and  the  number  of  chUdren  attend- 
ing them  462,667,  of  which  number  86,753  attend  the  free 
schools  of  this  grade. 

Attendance  in  the  Bailee  tPaeile  of  Paris. 

PUBLIC. 


Attendance  at 
taJUid'atiU. 


Laique. 

Consre- 
ganiate. 

Total. 

BOTI 

7,074 
8,221 

4.418 
4,224 

12,302 

Gidf 

10,445 

14,105 

8.642 

22,837 

BOTS.  ................................................. 

1,510 
030 

678 
754 

2,188 

Gfrit 

1.603 

2,440 

1,432 

3,881 

TOTAL  PUBLIC  AXD  7REE. 


Bora. 
GiHa 


10,074 


Total  boya  and  giria  between  agea  of  2  and  6  yeara,  cenana  of  1876 : 

CKyof  Paria 

Percentage  of  attendance 


14,580 
12,138 


26,718 


113, 100 

23-h 


Elemeniary  primary  schools.  Elementary  pH. 

mary  achooU. 

The  third  step  in  the  series  is  the  elementary  primary 
school.  These  schools,  also,  are  either  public  or  free,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  their  foundation.  By  the  last  census 
there  were  reported  in  Prance  66,313  public  primary  schools ; 
22,164  being  boys'  schools,  17,461  girls'  schools,  and  16,688 
mixed  schools.  The  number  of  free  schools  was  13,866,  of 
which  2,355  were  boys'  schools,  10,998  girls' schools,  and  613 
mixed  schools.  There  were  thus  in  France  70,179  schools, 
24.519  of  which  were  boys'  schools,  28,459  girls'  schools,  and 
17,201  mixed  schools. 

The  increase  of  children  of  school  age  is  noticeable.    In    increaae  of  pa- 
1832  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  was^"** 
1,935,824;  in  1840  it  had  increased  to  2,881,679;  in  1863  to 
4,336,368 ;  in  1872,  in  spite  of  a  loss  of  about  180,000  pupils 
who  were  in  the  3,000  schools  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  school 
population  was  still  4,717,654—2,444,216  boys,  and  2,273,438 
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girls.  The  number  of  children  paying  taition  was  2,398,317, 
and  that  of  those  edacated  gratoitoasly  2,324,437. 
■ohooi8**ia((m/  ^^®  schools  are  called  laigues  or  congregcmisteSj  according 
(kmg,9gwnitu,  as  the  teachcTS  are  designated  by  the  civil  or  the  religions 
authorities.  Of  the  public  schools  44,253  are  lay,  and 
12,060  congreganist.  Of  the  free  schools  the  lay  are  7,280, 
and  the  congreganist  6,486. 

The  same  programme  of  instruction  is  followed  in  the  lay 
and  in  the  congreganist  schools,  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects: 
in^oSon"^  **'     ^'  Obligatory  studies:  moral  and  religious  instruction, 

reading,  writing,  the  French  language ;  arithmetic,  with  the 
metric  system;  the  elements  of  history  and  geography. 

2.  Optional  studies:  elements  of  geometry,  notions  of  physi- 
cal science  and  natural  history ;  notions  of  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  hygiene ;  surveying ;  drawing,  linear,  ornamental, 
and  imitative;  the  living  foreign  languages,  bookkeeping, 
singing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  term  optional,  as  here  used,  implies,  not  that  the 
pupils  may  elect  any  of  these  studies  they  please,  but  that 
the  local  school  boards  may  establish  them  where  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  proper  demand.  Certificates,  given,  upon  ex- 
amination, to  pupils  who  have  terminated  their  course,  have 
a  happy  influence  in  stimulating  and  spreading  the  desire  for 
education. 

The  elementary  primary  schools  of  the  city  of  Paris  are 
entirely  gratuitous.  Children  are  admitted  from  the  age  of 
6  to  that  of  14.  The  instruction  is  divided  into  three  grades 
or  courses — ^primary,  intermediate,  and  higher  (superior^. 
Each  one  of  these  grades  is  divided  into  as  many  sections 
or  classes  as  numbers  may  require.  As  a  rule^  the  classes  of 
the  superior  course  should  not  contain  more  than  40  child- 
ren, of  the  intermediate  courses  not  more  than  50,  and  of 
the  primary  not  more  than  60. 


Elementary  pri 
mwy 
Pam 


aohooU  of 


Attendance. 


Attendance  ai  the  public  elementary  primary  eckooU  of  Paris. 

BOYS. 


Olaaa. 


Primary 

Intermediate 
Higher 


Total  boyi 


6 

9 

I 


8 
10 
11 


$ 


14,674 

10,901 

4.009 

29,574 


10,789 
5.887 
2,056 

19,632 


II 


ri 


25.363 

10.878 
0,965 

49,206 
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AUendamo^  etc^Continaed. 

antLa 


FRANCS. 


ClAM. 


Prinary 

iBtennediate 
Hi|^ 


Total  girls 


8 
10 
12 


i8,oeo 

7,147 
2,902 


12,080 
0,270 
2,533 


d 


Attendanoe  at 
elementary  prl- 
marv  aohoola  of 
Paris. 


25,000 

13,417 

6,435 


23,109 


20.842 


43,051 


BOYS  Ain)  GIBLS. 


Primary  ..... 
bttemiediate 
Hi(faer 


Total 


27,634 

18,138 

6,911 


52.683 


22,828 

12, 157 

5,489 


40,474 


60.462 
80,295 
12,400 


93,157 


Free  primary  9ekooU  of  ParU:  Day  and  hoarding  aohooU. 

[Gradea  not  glTen.] 


Free    primary 
aohooln  of  Parla. 


Total. 


I 


19,824 
85,676 


55,499 


7.874 
12,609 


20,078 


e 


27.106 
48.874 


75. 573     Attendance. 


Total  number  of  pnpils  In  the  schools, 
pnblio  and  free : 

Boys 76.404 

GIris* 92.825 


168.729 
Deduct  pupils  orer  14  years* 3, 475 


Total  between  6  and  14  years.  165.254 


Children  of  school  age  (6-14  years)  in 
the  city  of  Paris  by  census  of  1876 : 

Boys   102.781 

Girls  106.088 

209,704 

Percentage  of  children  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age  in  the  primary  schools =78-|-. 


*  8,475  of  these  girls  in  free  boarding  schools  are  over  14  years  of  age. 

When  the  children  pass  out  from  the  primary  school  it  is  for   Destination  of 

scholars  on  leav* 

their  parents  to  determine  for  them  the  profession  which  they  ing  school. 

are  to  follow.    Some  remain  with  their  families  and  aid    . 

them  in  agricoltaral  labors ;  others  torn  to  the  indostrial 

professions  or  enter  into  apprentice  schools  or  professional 

schools,  and  so  continue  their  primary  studies,  which  they 

alternate  with  the  practice  of  learning  a  trade.    To  obviate 

the  dangers  which  too  often  result  from  the  indifference  of 

parents  when  children  have  left  their  school,  the  law  has 

provided,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  erection  of  half-time  schools.    Half-time 

and  has  prescribed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  child  under 

12  years  of  age  who  is  admitted  into  a  workshop,  shall,  up 

to  that  age,  pursue  school  studies  during  the  hours  free  from 

labor,  and  shall  receive  instruction  at  least  two  hoars  a  day, 

if  there  is  a  special  school  attached  to  the  establishment 


schools. 
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FUAKCB.       The  law,  moreover,  provides  that  no  child  before  the  coinpie- 

tiou  of  his  flft:«6iith  year  shall  be  allowed  to  liibor  more  thau 

Compulsory  BIX  hours  a  day.iiDless  he  can  bring  a  certificate  from  proper 

irorkiDg  child- authority  to  the  effect  that  he  has  completed  elenieiitarj^ 
primary  instruction. 
^™e^'"  "'     Societies  of  patrouagc,  both  lay  and  congrcganist,  serve  aa 
intermediary  between  apprentices  and  patrons,  and  extend 
their  protectiu;;  care  even  after  apprenticeship. 

Sohdoi  ubrariM.  In  order  to  promote  the  interest  in  keeping  fresh  the  knowl- 
edge acquired,  and  turning  it  to  use,  much  ntt«nt  ion  has  beeti 
given  to  the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  The  results 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  reiKtrts  for  187C  show 
1S,404  of  these  libraries,  with  1,827,409  volumes,  of  which 
1,196,332  were  loaned  daring  that  year. 

^BrtDULiyDoniui  jj,  Qr^a  to  sccure  a  constant  supply  of  competent  teach- 
ers, primary  normal  schools  are  established.  Their  nnmber 
at  present  is  95,  of  which  70  are  for  male  teachers  and  16  for 
females.  There  are,  moreover,  54  courses  for  female  teachers, 
and  2  for  male  teachers,  besides  H  other  courses  especially 
for  Protestants.  The  teachers  at  these  institutions  are,  as  a 
UcHir  of  Bcii^i- nile,  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  primarv  school  graduates,  but 

Donnai  Khooii.  M.  Fourtou,  thc  Minister  of  Public  lustmction,  in  1374 tried 
the  experiment  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  professors  from  tJie 
grade  of  secondary  instruction  to  be  specially  charged  with 
the  advanced  courses  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
as  well  as  in  literature,  in  these  primot?  norma]  schools.  In 
bis  circular  announcing  this  step  the  minister  argues  that 
masters  who  liave  had  experience  only  of  primary  ranges  of 
study  have  not  the  broad  scientifie  and  literary  horizon,  not 
the  tradition  of  the  methods  of  higher  instraotion.    He  says: 

If-Fonrtun.  >' MaBteM  trained  ia  thelyi^  and  collegH,  nouriabedbyaoUditndlN^ 

formed  in  Ibe  facultiua  or  apeoialsohoolii.  by  theinoBtdUthi)'iii(diedni 
posseM  Uiat  tradltioii,  uid  appl;?  it  dail;  in  their  1c« 
desire  la  tbat  the  estiuple  of  sucb  teocbers  nin;  profit  tliD  younger  oj 
ftnd  tbat  contact  with  profewors  troia  another  rank  mny  t«ii«1i  him  Ix  ' ' 
methods  and  a  new  spirit,   so  that  he  in  turn  shall  bocoiuc  (he  Mt 
master  he  see*  before  him," 


liidiedaM^ 

\hijtLotTTB^^i 


Instruction  in  <!rawin!}. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  schooU  of  Poris,  wltetlH 
boys  or  of  girls.    Thu  first  clement*)  of  linear  dnwrlii' 
taught  in  the  elementary  and  nit«nnetliat«  t 
teachers  of  those  grades.    In  the  superitm 
are  placed  ander  the  direction  of  spec 
and  receive  leesons  sis  houTH  i 
relief  models.    Drawing  i> 
the  "  certifleate  of  primary  % 
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diploma,  openiug  the  way  to  (1e8iiablt3  vniploymeuta.    No       ra^cc. 
one  van  teach  drawiug  in  Uie  schools  of  I'aria  without  haviug 
passed  a  special  exnmiuatioD  aud  received  the  appropriate 
certificate. 

Sewing  in  girls'  schools.  SuniDgiiut 

An  int^rcstiog  featui'e  of  tlic  girls^  sclioola  is  the  mauiier 
iii  whicli  the  varioaa  branches  of  the  art  of  the  seamstress 
an-  tuQght.  Two  and  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
])ri>;:re8sive  exercises  in  sewing  through  the  coni'se  of  three 
Tftirs.  In  the  superior  coni'se  the  girls  are  obliged,  every 
Thursday,  to  follow  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  given  by  itoeuiur  lou 
i^Kcial  mistresses,  iu  cutting  aud  flttiug.  Each  lesson  is  for 
thrpe  hours.  The  girls  are  very  bright  at  tliese  exercises. 
One  is  called  out  to  measure  another,  as  for  a  dress ;  she  miUhkl 
Kives  the  i>roper  numbers  to  a  third,  who  wiites  them  on  a 
sliite  or  hlacklward.  A  fourth  glanr^es  at  these  figures  and 
imoiediately  begins  to  cut  a  pattern.  A  tifth  girl  then  bikes 
the  pattern  aud  fits  it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. The  rapidity  of  the  action  and  the  accuiacy  of  the 
result  are  quite  interesting  to  witness.  There  can  be  no  vmIim 
hesitation  in  ttpeaking  of  this  branch  of  education  for  girlK, 
of  every  station  and  in  everj-  community,  with  the  liigheHt 
commeDdation. 

Gymnastics.  'imMMtm 

Since  1872  there  are  exereises  of  an  hour  each,  at  leuMt 
twice  a  week,  in  gymnastics,  in  girls'  schoolsas  well  oh  Iwytt*,    tw  ttu  * 
These  exercises  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  simphi  and  **** 
ebeerfnl  song,  which  serves  also  to  develop  the  vouuj  or- 
gwiB.    It  would  seem,  however,  that  daily  exeruiHH  of  k  hatt- 
hour  each  would  be  a  better  arrangement. 

Special  intMtttiona  of  a  frimary  lAaraottr,  ^^  «r 

tbiH  catL-gory  seem  to  belong  two  iustitiitioiu  Wj 

» in  their  respective  flelds  of  action : 

The  National  Jnoiitiite  for  Blind  youdi,  »t 
hasi  Kervvd  as  tbfi  mndct  for  IU  cstnbtisiinu  - 
pvuigiBstm"'''   tttpromnitb*  nyHun 


Ir 
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"^<^-  To  this  account  may  properly  be  added  two  other  classes 

of  educational  institutions: 

Maaicai  train.  3.  The  jSco  to  <?eil/a  if  me,  which  are  Strictly  chapel-masters' 
schools  where  the  children  of  the  choir  of  a  cathedral  receive 
their  musical  education.  These  schools  are  established  in 
most  of  the  episcopal  sees,  whei'e  young  men  may  receive  a 
musical  and  literary  education  which  will  fit  them  for  an 
honorable  career. 

Orpbeonio  socL  4,  Orphcouic  societics,  intended  to  encourage  popular  mu- 
sical  education,  which  now  number  3,243,  and  have  147,600 
members. 

Adult  and  ap-  Adult  and  apprentice  schools. 

prentice  schools.  -^-^ 

The  instruction  of  apprentices  and  adults  seems  to  belong, 

both  by  its  grade  and  generally  by  that  of  the  teachers  who 

give  it,  to  elementary  primary  instruction.    Different  means 

concurring  to  the  same  end  have  been  employed  for  the 

Manual  and  special  cducatiou  of  apprentices.    It  is  claimed,  on  the  one 

workshop    in-  ' 

strnction.  hand,  to  be  possible  to  extend  in  the  workshop  the  educa- 

tion of  the  school,  to  subject  the  manual  education  to  the 
discipline  of  rational  exercises,  and  so  bring  the  pupil  to  the 
best  condition,  at  once  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  It 
is  claimed,  again,  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in 
putting  the  pui)il  in  a  position  to  recognize  himself  his  pro- 
fessional aptitudes  by  the  practice  of  the  elementary  pro- 
cesses of  the  workshop,  and  that,  moreover,  the  skillfully 
managed  alternation  of  manual  labor  with  study  would 
insure  the  symmetrical  development  of  all  his  faculties. 
M.Or6ard.  "The  school  in  the  workshop,  or  the  workshop  in  the 

school," as  M.  Gr^ard  puts  it,  "is  the  double  question  which 
Apprentice  is  being  tcstcd,  ou  the  one  hand,  in  the  school  annexed  to 

worKshops.  ^  '  ' 

the  apprentice  workshops  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette^ 
and,  on  the  other,  in  the  workshop  annexed  to  the  school 
in  the  Rue  Tournefort^ 

Workshop  school  of  La  Villette, 

Workshop     The  Organization  of  the  school  at  La  Villette  retts  on  the 

•chool  of  La  Vil.      ,,        .*'... 

lette.  following  pnnciples : 

1.  No  premature  admission, — the  physical  not  less  than 
the  intellectual  force  of  the  child  forbidding  the  exacting 
education  of  apprenticeship  prematurely. 
Orgaoiiiation  2.  No  cxccssivc  accumulation  of  pupils, — nothing  being 
more  contrary  to  the  attempt  at  intellectual  and  moral  de- 
velopment which  is  proposed. 

3.  No  precocious  specialization, — ^the  hand,  like  the  mind, 
being  at  this  stage  only  fitted  for  generalities. 
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4  No  school  fees, — the  institation  being:  designed  for  the       fbajccb. 
poorest  classes;  but  no  boarding-school  system,  as  the  family 
oaght  to  preserve  the  charge  and  the  honor  of  following  up 
the  education  of  the  child. 

5.  No  exercises  prolonged  to  the  fatigue  of  the  body  or  the  ^^^**gcho2i 
mind, — the  variety  of  exercises  being  one  of  the  indispensa-  of  La  vmette. 
ble  conditions  of  a  true  equilibrium  of  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  forces. 

6.  No  scientific  instruction,  properly  so-called, — the  ap- 
prentice school  taking  its  proper  point  of  departure,  not 
from  theories,  but  from  facts,  and  resting  upon  theories  only 
so  far  as  their  material  applications  can  be  pointed  out. 

7.  The  general  course  of  instruction  embraces,  beyond  the    Course  of  in- 

i»       .  .  .  .         ,  Htruction. 

obhgatory  matter  of  primary  instruction,  some  optional  mat- 
ter, such  as  elementary  physics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry, 
in  their  relations  to  industry. 

To  this  general  instruction  is  added  a  technological  in-    Technical    in. 
stmction,  embracing  the  study  of  tools,  raw  materials,  pro- 
ducts, processes, — of  everything  in  fact  which  is  material- 
ized in  the  practice  of  the  workshop.    Visits  to  industrial 
establishments,  of  which  the  pui)ils  are  to  render  written    visit*  to  work- 

^  *     ^  shops. 

reports  in  detail,  complete  that  part  of  the  programme. 

The  professional  work  is  divided  into  works  of  prepara-  Preparatory  in- 
tory  instruction  and  works  of  actual  execution.  All  the  Aetna?*  execu- 
pupils  are  exercised  successively  in  the  first  year  in  the  two 
workshops  of  iron  and  of  wood,  following  a  written  schedule 
of  exercises.  That  sort  of  general  gymnastics  gives  supple- 
ness and  steadiness  to  the  hand.  The  choice  of  a  specialty 
is  not  permitted  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 
Here  the  "work  of  execution"  begins.  No  piece,  no  ma- 
chine, no  part  of  a  machine,  is  executed  without  having  been 
first  exhibited  in  a  drawing  or  working  plan,  so  that  the 
pupil  always  proceeds  understandingly  and  with  exactness 
of  proportions  and  relations. 

The  day's  work  consists  of  six  hours  of  manual  labor    Time  di^'i»ion 

of  manual  labor 

for  the  first  two  years  and  eight  hours  for  the  third ;  four  and  mental  stu- 
houi-s  of  mental  studies  for  the  first  two  years  and  two 
hours  for  the  third ;  and  for  the  three  years  two  hours  of 
rest  daily,  one  of  which  is  devoted,  three  times  a  week,  to 
gymnastics.  The  hours  up  to  3  p.  m.  are  used  in  general 
exercises  the  same  for  all  classes :  From  7  to  8,  study ;  8  to 
11,  workshops;  11  to  12,  recreation,  noon  meal;  12  to  2.30, 
workshops.  At  2.30  lunch  is  had,  and  after  that  the  pupils 
of  the  first  two  years  do  not  return  to  the  shops.  At  and 
after  3  p.  m.  the  exercises  are  varied  for  the  classes  of  dif- 
ferent years,  and  are  arranged  to  give  hourly  change  of  the 
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FRAKCB. 


School    of   La 
Villette. 


object  of  attention ;  such  as  stady,  draughting,  mathemat- 
ics, history,  languages,  and  for  the  third-year  class  the  work- 
shop. 

The  discipline  at  this  school  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and 
health  and  cheerfulness  seem  to  mark  the  bearing  of  the 
pupils.  This  school  shows  its  good  success  in  the  increas 
ing  attendance,  as  well  as  in  the  demand  for  its  graduates 
in  the  vaiious  mechanical  industries.  Organized  in  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  and  with  17  pupils  in  January,  1873,  it  had  on 
increaaing  im-  the  Ist  of  May,  1878, 165  pupils.  It  has  graduated  three 
classes,  numbering  in  all  74.  Ot  these,  70  are  attached  to 
first-class  establishments,  2  have  entered  into  commercial 
employment,  and  2  are  pursuing  higher  studies.  They 
receive  a  daily  pay  of  from  3  francs  to  6.50,  with  an  average 
of  upwards  of  4  francs. 

The  school  is  now  about  to  be  greatly  extended.  The 
workshops,  study-rooms,  and  recitation-rooms  are  to  be  en- 
larged, and  a  dining-room  (rtfectoire)^  a  laboratory  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  a  room  for  drawing  are  to  be  added. 


Extension. 


School  work- 
HbopB  of  Rue 
Touim-fort. 


M.  Salicis. 


M.  T^veill6. 


H.  Grtord. 


PTOgramme. 


The  school  worlshops  of  Rue  ToumeforU 

• 

The  workshops  attached  to  the  primary  school  of  the  Rue 
Tournefort  are  due  to  the  experienced  mind,  the  public 
spirit,  and  patriotic  solicitude  of  M.  Salicis,  cantonal  dele- 
gate, professor  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  formerly 
captain  in  the  French  navy.  With  characteristic  modesty, 
however,  he  ascribes  the  project  to  M.  L6veill6,  professor 
in  the  Law  School  of  France,  and  to  the  powerful  favor  of 
M.  Gr^ard. 

The  personal  kindness  of  M.  Salicis  ♦  enables  me  to  pre- 
sent the  underlying  ideas  and  the  main  features  of  this 
school,  which,  being  the  only  one  of  its  class,  and  designed 
to  meet  a  want  which  all  populous  cities  must  experience, 
deserves  special  attention. 

The  general  programme  according  to  which  this  school 
was  organized,  imposed  by  the  "logic  of  facts''  rather  than 
of  ideas,  is  based  on  the  proposition  that,  whatever  be  the 
actual  final  industrial  calling,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
leading  topics  common  to  all,  and  to  which  all  instruction 
intended  for  apprentices  should  conform.    There  are: 

1.  The  continuance  of  school  instruction,  somewhat  modi- 

*  The  little  book  eutitlod  ^^Enseignement  Priniaire  et  Apprcnimtige,^  by 
M.  Salicifl,  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  earnest  interest  and 
solicitude  with  which  many  of  the  best  ramds  in  France  are  taking  up 
the  question  of  the  **enfran6hi»eme7it"  of  the  *^ ProUtaHat,"  the  lower 
classes  of  society. 
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fied  firom  its  present  tyi)e ;  the  mainteDance  of  examinatioiis      framce. 
which  shall  give  the  right  to  the  certificate  of  primary  edu- 
cation. 

2.  Study  and  management  of  raw  materials.  School  work- 

shopoiRue 

3.  Drawing  from  patterns  in  relief,  modeling,  molding,  Toomefort. 
8calptare  upon  soft  stone,  marble,  and  wood,  graphic  draw- 
ing, and  ink  shadings. 

4.  The  practice  of  general  processes  and  tools ;  work  at 
the  bench,  at  the  forge,  at  the  lathe,  at  the  vise ;  elementary 
specialization  when  the  pupil  has  in  view  a  particular  in- 
dustry. 

5.  General  technical  educatiou,  and  specialization  of  that ,  ProOTmnje  ot 

inAtruotion. 

part  which  bears  on  the  chosen  trade;  bookkeeping;  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  geography;  first  elements  of 
economv. 

G.  Delineation  with  scale  and  dividers  of  a  piece  of  finisheil 
work  or  a  machine ;  working  plan  on  a  given  scale ;  sketch 
or  free-hand  drawing ;  reciprocally,  execution  after  a  work- 
ing plan  on  a  given  scale,  or  after  a  rough  draught. 

7.  Invention,  plotting,  execution  of  simple  plans. 

8.  Morals,  duties  of  men,  the  child,  the  laboring  man,  the 
man  of  property,  men  in  mutual  relations,  the  head  of  a 
family,  the  citizen,  and  the  country-. 

9.  Habits,  personal  order,  order  in  tools,  order  in  labor, 
order  in  the  shop,  order  in  accounts,  order  in  thought,  spirit, 
and  hence  in  conduct. 

With  these  general  views  account  was  also  taken  of  the 
fact  that,  in  a  great  city,  workmen  of  almost  all  trades  fall 
into  one  or  another  of  the  following  classes : 

1.  Workers  in  art;  modelers,  carvers,  sculptors,  and  work-  ciaaaiflcatmnof 
ersm  ornament 

2.  Turners. 

3.  Workers  in  wood;  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet  makers, 
etc. 

4.  Workers  in  metals;  ^rriei'S,  locksmiths,  machinists. 

From  this  results  the  necessity  of  teaching  modeling,  and    Four  distiuc: 
work  at  the  bench,  the  lathe,  the  forge,  and  the  vise.    Ac-  ^^^     °^*" 
cordingly  there  are  four  workshops  attached  to  the  school, 
corresponding  to  these  four  classes. 

The  regular  course  is  for  three  years.  The  apprentices  of  cour«e  of  three 
the  first  and  second  year  follow  the  same  methods  as  the 
school  of  La  Villette,  all  participating  in  rotation  in  all  the 
exercises.  In  the  third  year  they  divide  into  their  special- 
ties,— modeling  and  sculpture,  carpentry  and  cabinet-mak- 
ing, or  the  trades  of  smiths  and  machinists.  One  day  a 
week,  however,  the  apprentices  in  modeling  return  to  the 
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ra^HCK.      bench  and  the  forge ;  the  joiners  and  turners  to  the  forge 
and  to  modeling;  and  the  smiths  and  machinists  to  model- 
sc^ooi^^rit-ing  and  carpentry.    The  shops  are  open  Ifrom  9  to  11  a.  m., 
Tourcefort.        and  from  1.30  to  3  p.  m.    Every  pupil  has  his  work-account 
book  kept  by  a  monitor,  verified  and  approved  by  the  pro- 
fessor.   From  1  to  1.30  p.  m.  there  is  a  technical  lesson  on 
raw  materials,  tools,  joints,  mortises,  and  tenons,  and  the 
elements  of  applied  geometry.    All  the  pupils  are  exercised 
piyieion  of  in  frec-haud  drawing  and  plans  with  reference  to  construc- 

•ohool  and  shop    .  ^       ,«,  ,  .  ,  .  ... 

exorcises.  tious.    On  Thursday  morning  they  practice  artistic  draw- 

ing ;  in  the  afternoon  in  fine  weather  they  are  taken  to  visit 
the  workshops  and  factories.  The  courses  of  general  in- 
struction are  the  same  as  the  higher  courses  in  all  schools 
of  the  primary  grade,  with  the  addition  of  the  elements  of 
the  physical,  chemical,  and  natural  sciences,  and  of  the 
history  of  industry.  The  apprentice  class  takes  part  each 
year  in  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  primary  studies, 
and  the  number  of  successixil  pupils  is  not  less  than  that  of 
other  schools. 
Growth  and     This  workshop  systcm  was  inaugurated  in  this  school  in 

system.  1873,  with  13  pupils.    It  now  numbers  44.  Of  the  94  who  have 

gone  out  from  it,  nearly  all  have  found  their  appropriate 
places  in  their  trades ;  a  few  are  prosecuting  their  studies 
in  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 
Excellent     Some  of  the  work  seen  in  the  modeling  room  would  be 

modeling.  ^ 

surprising  to  one  not  accustomed  to  that  skill  of  hand  which 
characterizes  European  peoples.  Beautiful  figures  of  nat- 
ural objects,  animals,  human  heads,  or  architectural  orna- 
ments, were  modeled  in  clay  from  plane  drawings,  and  often 
were  copied  directly  by  the  eye  from  patterns ;  the  skill  and 
taste  in  the  execution  seeming  to  be  almost  an  instinct.  One 
thing  in  the  carpenters'  shop  appeared  to  be  a  most  useful 
exercise,  and  one  which  could  be  brought  into  our  own  i)ri- 
^•cttcai  study  mary  schools;  that  is,  the  practical  study  of  woods — not  only 
the  recognition  of  the  diffenmt  kinds,  but  a  study  of  their 
fiber,  grain,  susceptibility  of  polish,  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility. This  kind  of  exercise  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in 
the  schools  of  Europe,  whei-e  people  care  a  great  deal  more 
for  their  woods  than  we  do. 
The  work  in  the  school  and  sho])S,  and  the  results  of  it, 
Carpentry  and  sccm  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  generous  patron  of 
8  ops.  ^jj^uj^  r^Ykd  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  on  all  accounts  a 
praiseworthy  experiment.  But  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  the 
carpenter's  shop  and  in  the  metal  shop  some  of  the  work  was 
too  hard,  or  rather  the  boys  were  too  young.  It  is  a  man's 
work  to  push  the  foreplane  over  such  rough,  hard  woods,  and 
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to  swing  the  heavy  hammer  at  the  forge.  Of  course  it  was  frahce. 
interesting  to  see  boys  in  that  shop  making  the  tools  for  all 
the  shops ;  but,  however  we  may  admire  such  skill  in  boys 
of  14,  we  should  enjoy  it  better  if  they  were  four  years  older. 
At  the  school  De  la  Villette  the  pupils  seemed  somewhat 
older,  averaging  at  graduation  about  19  yeai*s.  Even  at  that 
age  they  would  appear  to  us  too  young. 

Evening  courses.  Evening   cour- 

*^  sea    in    diawing 

and  primary  eda- 

The  regular  school  can,  of  course,  at  the  best,  provide  only  cation. 
for  children.  But,  to  atone  for  the  past  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  meet  the  cases  of  those  who  appreciate  the  need  or  now 
first  find  the  opportunity  of  education,  evening  schools  are 
opened  for  apprentices  and  adults.  Some  of  these  are  for 
men,  and  others  for  women.    There  are  two  kinds  of  courses : 

1.  Drawing  (which  need  not  here  be  further  described); 

2.  Primary  education. 

The  latter  are  usually  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  day  School  term. 
schools.  They  are  open  every  evening,  except  Thursday  and 
Sunday,  from  October  15  to  June  30.  The  courses  are  di- 
videdf  as  in  day  schools,  into  elementary,  intermediate,  and 
superior.  Each  of  these  in  turn  in  divided  into  classes,  so  ciaascs. 
that  not  more  than  50  shall  be  taught  together.  Adults  and 
apprentices  are,  as  far  as  possible,  placed  in  distinct  classes. 
At  the  end  of  each  yearly  course  examinations  are  held  for 
adults  who  desire  the  "  certificate  of  primary  studies."  There 
are  two  grades : 

1.  The  *' restricted"  or  limited  certificate,  for  the  obliga-    Certificates  of 

proficiency. 

tory  studies — ^reading,  writing,  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  with  the  metric  system. 

2.  The  complementary  or  full  certificate,  for  optional  stud- 
ies, as  living  languages  in  their  commercial  uses,  applica- 
tions of  arithmetic  to  accounts,  elements  of  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  and  commercial  and  industrial  geography. 

These  schools  are  all  gratuitous,  and  are  very  popular. 
The  generous  interest  of  M.  Duruy,  in  18C7,  gave  them  a  m.  Dumy. 
great  impulse,  which  has  by  no  means  subsided.  About 
7,500  men  and  about  4,000  women  avail  themselves  of  this 
great  privilege.  Even  during  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  in  the 
winter  of  1870-'71,  4,370  men  and  1,803  women  remained 
steadfast  at  their  studies,  and  solaced  their  sufferings  and 
fears  by  attending  special  courses  of  commentaries  on  the 
history  of  France.* 

•M.  Gr6ard,  '*  Report  on  Priaiarj'  Instruct  ion,  Department  of  the 
Seine,"  1878. 
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FBAHCS.             Attendance  of  adultSj  men  and  women^  at  evening  schooUf  1867,  1877. 

Lay. 

Coiurrogs* 
nut. 

Total 

Evening  schools.                                           1807. 

Men 

"^omen 

2,751 
724 

2,809 
1,005 

5,SflO 

1.819 

Attendance.                                                1877. 

Men 

8,475 

8,904 

7,379 

5,008 
1,680 

2,884 
2,148 

7,482 

Women 

3,8:s 

6,778 

4,532 

11«310 

Q,  776  4, 692        11«  310 

Distribution  among  tlie  three  grades  of  primarif  study  in  the  adult  evening 

schools^  January f  lb78. 


Primsry  — 
IntermediAte 
Superior 

Total. 


MEN. 


Adults. 


819 

1,329 

481 


Appren- 
tices. 


2.064 

1,002 

285 


2,629 


8,951 


6,580 


WOMKH. 


Adolts. 


881 
746 
242 


Appren- 
tices. 


1,868 


1.034 
070 
236 


2,240 


4,108 


Special  flree 
schools  for 
adidts. 

Instmction  in 
drawing,  etc. 


Female  teachers. 


Besides  the  encouragement  given  to  public  adult  instruc- 
tion, there  are  also  special  free  schools  for  adults,  particu- 
larly for  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  whatever  is  subser- 
vient to  excellence  in  this,  including  anatomy  and  study  of 
the  human  form.  These  iire  often  largely  subsidized  by 
the  city,  and  encouraged  by  prizes  offered  by  individuals. 
There  are  no  public  schools  for  drawing  for  grown-up  wo- 
men, and  hence  much  interest  is  taken  in  these  free  institu- 
tions, which  afford  them  special  preparation  for  useful  and 
honorable  spheres  of  labor  in  a  country  where  artistic  skill  is 
held  in  such  demand. 

Female  teacliers. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  late  to  place  young  boys  just  coming 
from  the  salles  Wasile^  or  infant  school,  under  the  charge 
of  female  teachers,  as  best  suited  and  most  willing  to  guide 
the  little  ones  in  that  transition  period.  The  Director  of 
Primaiy  Instruction  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  has 
experimented  in  this  way  with  much  success,  and  he  ably 
supports  his  a<5tion  in  his  recent  report.  He  says,  '^  Woman 
has  the  instinct  of  education  " — that  is,  that  she  is  the  nat- 
ural teacher.  Doubtless,  for  the  period  of  education  re- 
ferred to,  his  reasons  are  good,  and  the  experiment  success- 
ful because  in  aC/Cordance  with  nature.    It  would  not  follow 
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fipom  this  that  women  are  the  best  teachers  in  every  range  Tr^^fSL 
and  to  every  degree.  But  this,  which  is  so  exceptional  in 
France  as  to  require  a  special  vindication,  is  quite  the  rule 
among  other  peoples.  In  Austria  and  in  Germany,  notably, 
all  the  younger  classes,  boys  and  girls  alike,  are  confided 
to  women  teachers. 

Special  means. 

Among  the  various  works  of  pupils  which  formed  so  pleas-    viait«  ofMh^. 
ant  a  portion  of  the  collections  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In-  interest. 
straction  at  the  Exposition,  one  interesting  class  was  of  a 
kind  not  wholly  unknown  to  us — ^the  journals  and  reports  of 
visits  made  by  scholars  to  instructive  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  study  by 
actual  observation.     It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of 
seeing  and  knowing  can  be  gained  in  that  way.    It  trains 
the  powers  not  only  of  observation  but  of  accurate  descrip- 
tion— ^two  things  which  are  of  the  first  importance.    A  re-    Roporti  nnd 
port  of  this  kind  is  particularly  in  mind,  written  by  a  boy 
of  the  school  of  Saint  Urbain,  near  Domremy,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Haute-Mame.*    It  is  the  account  of  a  walk  by    a  tour  for  the 
an  upper  class  of  that  school  across  the  canton,  for  the  pur-  phy7  ^  ®"*«^ 
pose  of  studying  orography  and  the  valley  region  about  the 
apper  Marne  and  Moselle,  in  the  double  point  of  view  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  country,  its  different  sur- 
faces, and  its  agricultural  products.    The  walks  and  talks  are 
almost  a  little  cyclopedia  of  science  and  history.    On  read- 
ing the  story  of  what  they  saw  and  did,  one  must  have  lost 
the  humani  nihil  alienum  not  to  wish  to  have  been  with  them. 

A  pleasant  illustration  of  what  is  sometimes  done  by  pri-    m.  Monier'i 

^  1.  Bohoola.  at   Nol- 

vate  means  is  seen  in  the  grouji  of  schools  which  form  part  »eu. 
of  the  little  "  workingmen's  city,^  established  at  Noiseil  on 
the  Marne  by  M.  Menier.  He  has  erected  some  very  neat 
and  handsome  buildings  for  the  domestic  and  social  needs 
of  his  people,  and  he  devotes  the  entire  rent  received  for 
the  dwelling-houses  to  the  support  of  the  schools.  He  ex- 
pended a  million  francs  on  this  little  village,  and  the  rent 
amounts  to  18,000  a  year.  M.  Menier  thinks  it  a  good  in- 
vestment for  him  and  his  workmen,  as  it  assures  him  good 
workmen,  and  assures  them  good  care  and  education  and  a 
good  and  sure  prospect  for  tbeir  children. 

There  is  a  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  and  a   Kindergarten, 
kindergarten  for  the  little  ones.    The  desks  and  seat»  are 
peculiar  to  this  establishment,  and  more  comfortable  and 

•This,  or  one  very  similar, is  foand  in  the  "Bulletin  of  PrimiMy  In- 
stniction,  Department  of  the  Haute-Mamo,"  by  M.  Desprez,  Inspector, 
1876. 
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^^^<^^      convenient  than  is  customary  in  Europe,  not  unlike  those 

of  the  best  schools  in  America.    The  light  is  so  managed 

for  that  it  can  be  admitted  on  one  side  or  on  both  at  choice, 

therol^?™*"*^'^^^  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  partitions  the  two 

school-rooms  and  the  hall  for  drawings  and  natural  history 
collections  can  all  three  be  thrown  into  one  grand  halL 
Library.  There  is  also  a  library  connected  with  the  school,  to  which 
the  workmen  come  in  the  evening  for  recreation  which  at 
the  same  time  is  instruction. 

BohSSIu?'^^^^^'^  -Free  and  public  schools. 

Comparing  what  are  now  called  free  schools  with  those 

called,  in  distinction,  public,  the  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of 

the  former  is  quite  noticeable,  as  being  nearly  the  nite  of 

increase  of  the  latter.    The  decrease  in  the  number  of  frtje 

Decrease  in  schools  in  six  vcars  has  l»een  2,261,  while  the  increiise  of 

zree— increMo  In 

public  Bchoofe.    public  schools  in  the  same  time  has  been  2,35G ;  making  the 

general  increase  of  primary  schools  but  95  in  number,  or  a 
total  of  70,179  as  compared  with  70,084. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that,  while  the  number  of 
free  schools  has  diminished,  the  total  of  attendance  in  them 
has  at  the  same  time  increased.  To  illustrate  by  the  city  of 
Attemiance.  Paris :  while  the  number  of  free  schools  has  fallen  off  from 
1,056  to  973  within  the  ten  years  past,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  free  schools  has  increased  from  66,490  to  75,572 ;  a 
gain  of  9,082. 

mSaofS  **'abHo  ^'  Gr^ard  thinks  that  this  gain  of  public  schools  upon 
M^ii  upon  the  the  free,  is  to  be  explained  mainly  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  public  instruction,  with  the  minor  and  accidental 
results  of  the  annexation  of  the  suburban  communes,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  which  has  compelled  many  free 
schools  to  sell  out.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  reasons  seem  to 
sum  themselves  up  in  the  natural  "law  of  the  strongest," 
that  the  organization  of  the  greatest  vitality  will  absorb 
those  of  less  vitality  around  it.  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  the  aim  of  the  active  movements  now  going  on  in 
France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  is  to  bring  about  a  perfect 
pubhc  system ;  and  though  for  the  present  they  accept  the 
free  schools  as  better  than  nothing,  they  look  to  merging 
them  as  fast  as  possible  in  the  "common  cause." 

But,  looking  at  the  free  schools  which  are  now  most  patron- 
ized, it  seems  to  be  the  general  rule  that  free  schools  arc 
sought  by  the  upper  classes,  while  the  laboring  class — 
those  who  live  on  their  daily  labor — send  their  children  to 
the  public  school.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  the  free 
schools  flourish  most  in  the  wealthy  quarters,  while  the 
public  schools  And  then*  best  fields  among  the  poor.    This 
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may  be  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  the  free  schools      ^^^^'- 
there  is  more  "freedom"  in  respect  to  management  of  ex- 
ceptional preferences  of  parents  as  to  treatment  and  studies 
than  would  be  allowed  in  a  public  school.    But,  with  the 
growing  sentiment  toward  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  Paji^«^ootai^- 
the  breaking  down  of  all   ranks  and  orders  in  the  social  mon"8chooi». 
system,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  public  school  should 
tend  to  become  the  "common"  school  and  the  gratuitous 
school ;  and  that  the  time  should  be  sensibly  drawing  on 
when  the  terms  public  school,  common  school,  and  free 
school  should  mean,  as  in  America,  one  and  the  same  thing. 
This  may  complete  the  view  we  are  able  to  take  here  of  ele- 
mentary primary  instruction  in  France.    For  a  great  major-  ^ ^if"^ mS^n 
ity  of  the  children  of  that  country  this  grade  of  school  is  J^^J^^^^ 
the  completion  of  their  education.    Hence  the  deep  interest  obligatory.' 
which  is  felt  in  it  by  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men  in  France, 
and  the  efforts  which  are  so  vigorously  moviug  to  make  this 
grade  of  education  unsectarian,  free,  and  obligatory — that 
is,  to  realize  in  France  the  free  public  school  of  America. 

PEDAGOQICAL  OBGANIZATION.  Pedagogical 

ord^anisKion. 

One  great  lack  in  the  common-school  system  of  France  is 
pedagogical  organization.  The  practice  of  what  is  called 
'' mutual  instruction,''  placing  the  pupils  largely  in  the  hands 
of  monitors,  and  thus  depriving  them  of  the  personal  instruc- 
tion and  influence  of  the  master,  is  an  evil  which  thoughtful 
friends  of  primary  education  have  striven  sedulously  to  cor- 
rect. "Our  aim,"  says  M.  Gr^ard,  "is  to  substitute  for  the 
surveillance  of  monitors  the  authority  of  masters ;  for  the  JJ^^- 
mechanism  and  routine  of  usages  {procidia)  the  vitalizing  ac- 
tion of  methods."  In  order  to  this  it  was  essential  to  secure 
good  material  for  teachers  and  to  have  them  welJ  iustructed, 
not  only  in  the  material  of  education,  but  in  its  best  methods. 

With  this  view  two  normal  schools  have  lately  been  es-  Normal  sohooto. 
tablished  in  Paris,  one  for  masters  (1872),  and  one  for  mis- 
tresses (1873).  In  both,  instruction  is  gratuitous.  Pupils 
are  admitted  only  on  rigid  competitive  examinations,  in 
which^  as  reports  show,  not  more  than  a  quarter  or  a  third  are 
at  the  first  trial  successful.  Candidates  who  have  been  twice 
rejected  lose  their  privilege. 

Pupils  are  followed  up  by  a  rigorous  system  of  examina-  ExMnJnationa. 
tions  and  novitiates,  and  everything  is  done  to  secure  a  good 
recruitment  of  teachers,  and  in  this  way  the  better  organi- 
zation of  pedagogy  will  in  time  be  possible.  The  studies  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  suj^erior  primaiy  schools 
hereafter  noticed,  with  the  marked  addition  (as  it  appeared  to 
me)  of  hygiene  and  moral  and  religious  instruction.  "  Peda- 
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™^<^  gogy,''  says  M.  Gr^ard  again,  "is  nothing  else  than  an  ap 
plication  of  psychology  to  education ;  an  iipplication  so  much 
the  more  delicate  in  primary  instruction,  as  it  is  exercised 
on  less  cultivated  natures."  A  primary  school  of  practice 
(application)  is  attached  to  each  of  these  schools. 

Normal  school  for  girls. 

Normal  tchoois.  Two  days  spcut  in  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  nor- 
mal school  for  women  teachers,  on  the  BotUevard  des  Batig- 
nolles^  gave  an  insight  into  both  methods  and  aims.  This 
school  is  under  the  direction  of  Madame  de  Friedberg,  an 

^^  de  Fried-  accomplished  and  noble  lady,  whose  influence  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  power  in  the  important  work  of  a  better  education  for 
girls.  By  her  courtesy,  several  opportunities  were  given  for 
observing  methods  and  for  testing  results  in  exercises  wholly 
outside  of  the  regular  programme.  By  request,  several 
young  pupils  who  had  just  entered  their  third  year  were 
called  up,  without  previous  notice,  to  give  expositions  on  va- 
Geography,  rious  topics.  Geography  was  the  topic  assigned  to  the  first, 
who  came  forward  to  the  tribune  (or  platform)  and  com- 
menced with  a  voice  and  manner  of  perfect  self-possessioD, 
first  with  the  form,  and  then  the  substance  of  the  earth.  In 
illustrating  the  latter  subject,  she  dispatched  other  pupils 
Geology.  from  time  to  time  to  the  cabinets  of  natural  history  for  speci- 
mens of  various  rocks  and  earths,  and  aftx3rwards  of  plants 
belonging  to  dift'erent  periods.  She  then  took  up  the  forma- 
tion of  continents  and  the  great  geologic  changes,  and  de- 
Admirmbie  aye- scribed  the  scvcral  oceans.    Meantime  she  had  called  out  a 

tern  and  method,  classmatc  to  draw  upou  the  blackboard  an  outline  map  of 

France,  on  which  were  iudi/i^ated  its  great  physical  features. 
These  she  proceeded  to  describe  with  perfect  clearness  and 
logical  method,  and  without  the  least  particle  of  the  air  of 
recitation.  This  discourse  occupied  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  all  without  a  word  of  suggestion  or  interruption  by  the 
teacher.  Another  was  suddenly  summoned  to  take  up  the 
History.  history  of  France  from  the  earliest  times  known;  which  she 
did  much  in  the  manner  of  the  former.  Meantime  another 
had  been  sent  to  the  board  to  mark  upon  the  map  of  France, 
already  drawn,  the  march  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  with  reference 
to  the  physical  features  of  the  country.  The  inroads  of  the 
Germans  and  the  advance  of  Caesar  were  marked  by  dift'er- 
ently  colored  arrow-heads.  This  was  almost  an  exercise  upon 
strategy  and  grand  tactics,  and  it  seemed  not  a  little  strange 
to  hear  such  lessons  from  a  girl  of  sixteen.  At  a  suggi^stion, 
Madame  de  Friedberg  suddenly  stopped  the  si>eaker,  and 
called  another  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  who 

^j^ttioiiHevoiu-  ^jajpjg^  i^  Qjj  unbroken.    The  French  Revolution  was  then 
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treated,  not  only  as  to  its  facts,  but  as  to  its  principles  and      frahcb. 

forces,  and  in  relation  to  politics  and  morals.    It  was  evident 

ttiat  e.'vch  gill  had  her  own  opinions.    The  French  Eevolu- 

tion  is  made  a  study  for  an  entire  year.  berg!^'  ^  ^^*** 

In  a  similar  manner  and  with  equal  success,  the  subjects 
of  botany  and  physics  were  exhibited.  For  plants,  the  whole 
story  of  life  was  told — birth,  growth,  aud  death ;  form,  flower, 
and  firoit.  In  physics,  the  qualities  of  bodies  and  the  laws 
of  forces  were  discoursed  upon,  and  illustrated  by  ample 
apparatus.  In  this  branch  some  discussions  arose  through 
the  criticisms  interposed  by  Madame  Masson,  the  teacher  in  Botany,  physics, 
that  department,  in  which  the  pupil  sustained  herself  or 
yielded  her  point  with  equal  address  and  courtesy.  All  this 
time  the  intelligent  and  riveted  attention  of  every  pupil  to 
the  one  who  was  speaking  was  most  interesting  to  observe. 

Another  pleasant  feature  of  this  visit  was  an  inspection  Model  sohooi 
of  the  methods  in  the  model  school,  or  school  of  application,  ^^  **»®*^"- 
connected  with  the  institution,  where  the  pupil-teachers  are 
taught  to  teach  under  the  immediate  direction  and  inspira- 
tion of  their  accomplished  head.  In  the  main  school-room 
one  of  the  elder  pupils  is  often  called  to  preside,  as  well  in 
the  presence  as  in  the  absence  of  the  directress. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  manner  of  Madame  Elevating infln- 
de  Friedberg  toward  her  pupils  was  something  remarkable;  rectress. 
and  their  manner  toward  her  in  return  showed  how  deep- 
reaching  and  how  elevating  was  its  influence.  Whenever 
she  called  a  girl  to  her  for  some  private  direction  or  remark, 
she  took  the  hand  of  the  girl,  and  often  rested  her  other  hand 
on  the  girl's  shoulder,  and  thus  drew  her  gently  toward  her, 
as  if  she  were  about  to  intrust  her  with  some  confidential 
message.  The  pupils  love  her,  and  love  to  do  what  she  tells 
them,  and  so  learn  to  love  their  work,  and  to  love  their  own 
pnpils  in  turn.  Meantime  the  girl  becomes  a  lady,  and  the 
woman  is  not  lost  in  the  school- mistress. 

8XTPERI0R  PRIMARY  EDUCATION.  Superior  pri- 

mary edacation. 

This  is  a  phrase  used  to  comprehend  various  kinds  of 
instruction  not  yet  by  any  means  classified,  either  scientific- 
ally or  practically.  It  seems  to  cover  all  sorts  of  instruc- 
tion between  the  ordinary  courses  of  the  primary  schools 
and  secondary  instruction.  But  the  lines  are  not  well  enough  Range  of  its  ju- 
drawn  to  enable  us  to  say  just  what  character  of  instruction 
belongs  to  this  title.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  apprentice 
schools  and  some  of  the  courses  of  the  adult  school  already 
spoken  of  should  be  ranged  here;  so  also  those  special 
courses  in  many  of  the  schools  of  France  which  are  organ- 
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"^<^'      ized  in  the  ordinary  primary  schools  to  fit  the  children  for 

the  local  industries  and  the  special  demands  of  various  sita- 

ations;  as,  for  instance,  in  one  place  commerce,  in  another 

agriculture,  in  another  mining,  or  the  management  of  woods. 

But,  strictly  following  the  prevailing  use  of  the  title  we 

Superior  pri- are  Considering,  it  appears  that  we  must  refer  it  almost 
exclusively  to  such  schools  as  arc  only  to  be  found  in  the 
great  cities,  and  which  aim  at  giving  what  in  this  country 
we  might  call  scientific  courses,  to  fit  young  men  for  those 
branches  of  modern  business  which  demand  preparation  of 
that  kind,  as  manufacturing,  commemal,  or  banking  houses, 
where  capable  and  even  accomplished  subordinates  are 
essential.  We  cannot  much  wonder  at  the  inclination  to 
call  such  schools  institutions  of  special  secondar^^  instruc- 
tion, instead  of  regarding  them  as  a  species  of  the  primary 
school.    No  one  seems  to  think  of  them  as  belonging  to  the 

Corremnds  to  commou-school  systcm,  and  they  are  certainly  not  charge- 
ooarse."  *"     ^  able  with  the  faults  an<l  evils  which  we  have  seen  to  char- 
acterize the  present  condition  of  that  system.    In  our  way 
of  speaking  we  should  call  thpse  sc*.hools  scientific  high 
schools. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  two  such  schools  in  the  city 
of  Paris.  These  were  the  famous  schools,  the  Collie  Chap- 
tal  and  the  £cole  Turgot 
OoWff^  okaptaL  The  CoUegc  Chaptal  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  best 
German  RecHschuh^  which  have  for  theirobject,  like  the  Gym- 
nasia, a  general  superior  education  for  boys,  but  dififer  from 
the  Gymnasia  in  giving  special  prominence  to  modern  lan- 
guages <and  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences.* 
The  College  Chaptal  gives  a  regular  course  of  five  years, 

Cnrriouimn.  comprising  rcligious  instruction,  the  mathematical,  physical, 
and  natural  sciences,  the  French  language  and  literatuie, 
the  modern  languages,  history  and  geography,  industrial  and 
artistic  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  and  military  exercises. 
To  this  course  a  sixth  year  is  added,  especially  designed  for 
pupUs  preparing  for  the  Polytechnic  school  or  some  other 
situation  demanding  special  mathematical  preparation.  The 
Latin  language  is  optional  from  the  third  year.    The  college 

Pn*p«rity-  has  greatly  prospered  from  the  beginning.  In  1867  it  had 
1,055  pupils;  in  1878  they  exceeded  1,300.  Thirty  years  ago 
its  yearly  receipts  were  not  100,000  fr. ;  now  they  exceed 
1,100,000,  and  are  largely  beyond  the  expenses. 

School  Tnrgot  f^y^^  School  Turgot  was  opened  a  few  years  before  the  Chap- 
tal, and  has  had  an  uninterrupted  course  of  development. 

*  For  a  clear  definition  of  the  RMhchuUf  see  the  8axon  law  of  AugUHt 
22,  1876. 
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and  prosperity,  The  law  of  1850,  which  suppressed  primary 
saperior  instruction,  did  not  close  this  school,  and  its  pro- 
gramme has  even  had  some  influence  in  shaping  the  lately  school  Turgot 
proposed  grade  of  special  secondary  instruction.  The  course 
at  the  opening  included  mathematics  applied  to  practical 
operations,  the  elements  of  history  and  geography,  notions 
of  the  physical  sciences  and  natural  history  such  as  are  appli- 
cable to  the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  drawing  and  music.  These 
studies  extended  through  three  years.  A  preparatory  class 
was  afterward  found  necessary  to  bring  all  the  applicants  to 
one  level  of  preparation  for  the  regular  course ;  and  the  dis- 
position of  pupils  to  remain  and  prosecute  studies  in  which 
they  had  acquired  so  great  an  interest  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sup|)lementary  year  of  advanced  studies.  Its 
coarse  has  gradually  enlarged,  so  that  it  now  embraces  geom- 
etry, bookkeeping,  and  the  modem  languages. 

The  SSchool  Turgot  has  never  been  gratuitous ;  but  the  tui- 
tion fees  have  always  been  put  within  the  reach  of  families  of 
moderate  means,  for  whose  needs  the  school  was  particularly 
designed.  The  fee  is  18  fr.  a  month,  including  all  extras — 
about  200  fr.  a  year.  With  this  income,  the  school  has  for 
forty  years  met  its  ordinary  expenses,  including  teachers,  . 
material  of  instruction,  library,  apparatus,  and  collections  of 
natural  history. 

It  is  noticeable,  in  its  statistical  account,  that  the  receipts  statistics, 
most  regularly  meet  the  expenditures  when  the  attendance 
is  from  550  to  650.  Below  that  figure  the  school  cannot  with- 
out <MfiBculty  sustain  its  operations;  above  it,  such  are  the 
additional  space,  material,  and  teaching  force  required,  that 
the  expenses  exceed  the  revenue.  This  number  represents 
an  income  of  100,000  fr.  The  Chaptal,  however,  has  shown  income, 
us  that  a  much  larger  school  may  be  made  to  pay  its  own 
way ;  and  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  schools  on  a  smaller  scale, 
above  certain  limits,  may  be  carried  on  with  good  economy. 
There  is  also  an  upper  limit  beyond  which  a  school  could  not 
economically  be  carried  under  one  organization  and  super- 
vision. 

The  success  of  the  School  Turgot  has  been  fruitful.  With- 
in the  last  ten  years  three  new  schools  of  this  class  have  <>'  *J"»  ^^^ 
been  created, — the  ]Scole  Colbert  in  1868,  in  the  10th  arron- 
dissement;  Lavoisier j  in  1872,  in  the  5th ;  Jean  Baptist  Sayj  in 
1873,  in  the  16th.  A  fifth  school,  to  be  called  iScole  AragOj 
has  just  been  provided  for  (1878),  in  the  12th  arrondissementy 
that  populous  region  of  the  southeast  of  Paris  which  has 
hitherto  been  without  means  of  such  instruction;  and  a  pro- 
ject is  now  on  foot  to  provide  another  in  the  northwestern 
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^^^^      part  of  the  city — the  region  of  ihe  Batignolles  and  the  Temes, 

where  namerous  industries  will  furnish  abondant  material 

and  demand.    It  is  hoped  that  something  more  may  soon 

be  done  for  the  population  on  the  left  bsink  of  the  Seine,  in 

the  region  of  Grenelle  and  Plalsance. 

•chSSfc^prlpaw!^     Worksbops  of  manual  labor  have  been  opened  for  pupils 

sciiois  Vf  ArtS  ^^^  ^^®  preparing  for  the  "  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades." 

and  Trades.  Although  free  tuitiou  is  not  the  custom  of  these  schools, 

yet  aids  are  given  by  way  of  scholarships  {bourseit)  from 
various  public  and  private  sources.  There  are  now  115 
bourses  for  Ghaptal  and  Turgot;  102  municipal,  5  depart- 
itew»M,(8choi- mental,  and  8  received  from  the  liberality  of  General  My- 
GeiLMyUas.  Hus,  in  which  preference  is  to  be  given  to  applicants  from 
certain  arrondissements.  M.  Gr^anl  ascribes  much  of  the 
remarkable  success  of  these  schools  to  the  aptitude,  spirit 
and  devotion  of  the  instructors,  which  inspires  the  pupils 
with  zeid  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  with  self-reliance, 
vigor,  and  ambition  to  perlect  their  powers. 

Two  measures  to  interest  and  profit  those  whose  minds 
are  awakened  to  zeal  for  further  knowledge,  which  have 
lately  been  adopted  in  these  schools,  cannot  be  passed  witii- 
•  out  particular  mention  here.  One  is  the  establishment  of 
finishing  courses  {cours  de  perfectionment),  the  other  of 
journeys  of  instruction. 

Finishing  Finishing  courses. 

The  former  of  these  instrumentalities,  which  i*esembles 
and  perhaps  imitates  the  VorbildungschuJe  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  is  intended  to  furnish  to  pupils  who  have 
been  obliged  on  graduation  to  engage  immediately  in  their 
professional  work,  the  means  of  completing  their  instruction 
by  evening  courses.  These 'courses,  although  not  public  find 
not  gratuitous,  as  many  of  the  evening  courses  given  by  the 
Polytechnic  and  other  great  schools  are,  have  yet  this  great 
advantage,  that  here  the  master  follows  up  his  instructions 
by  gi^ing  his  personal  attention  to  his  pu])ils  by  way  of  ex- 
aminations, corrections,  and  other  modes  of  i)rivate  instruc- 
tion. The  advantages  of  this  cannot  be  too  highly  aj)pre- 
ciated.  The  courses  for  1877-'78  were  largely  attended, 
having  in  all  335  pupils.  Besides  the  onlinary  courses, 
such  as  bookkeeping,  geography,  the  English  and  Gennan 

LftDffnages.  lauguagcs,  by  the  i)articular  desire  of  the  pupils,  courses 
in  commercial  arithmetic  and  iK)litical  economy  were  added 
to  the  programme  of  instruction.    Lectures  were  also  given 

Litoratnre.  ou  the  ma^tcr-picccs  of  literature  and  pregnant  and  decisive 
epochs  in  the  march  of  civilization. 


BasineM  coarse. 
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These  courses  are  open  to  all,  but  have  been  organized      fbakcb. 
with  special  reference  to  the  want^  of  former  pnpils  of  the 
primary  superior  schools,  who  constitute  the  great  body  of 
attendants.    The  fee  is  5  fr.  a  month  for  a  single  course,    ^ees. 
and  10  £r.  for  all  the  courses. 

Vacation  excursiom.  vacation  ox- 

oanions. 

The  vacation  journeys  of  instruction  have  become  an  insti- 
tation.  Fifty  pupils  selected  from  each  of  the  primary  supe- 
rior schools  on  account  of  their  diligence  and  proficiency  are 
taken  under  the  charge  of  a  director  or  a  professor,  to  visit  the 
great  centers  of  industry  or  interest.  The  Municipal  Coun- 
cil appropriates  12,000  fr.  a  year  for  this  purpose,  and  vari- 
008  reductions  from  tlie  regular  fares  of  railways  and  hotels 
are  easily  effected  for  the  encouragement  of  this  enterprise. 

The  exceedingly  interesting  report  of  the  director  of  the  ^xenrsion  to 
school  Turgot,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  a  recent  vacation 
visit  of  that  school  to  Havre,  is  well  worth  being  transcribed 
at  length,  both  to  show  what  masterly  use  can  be  made 
under  skillful  guidance  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a 
great  commercial  center  like  that,  for  the  practical  study  of 
actual  works,  and  also  to  set  in  clear  light  the  value  of  a 
measure  which  might  be  so  successfully  employed  for  the  in- 
stmction  of  young  people  in  this  country.    The  limits  of  this 
paper,  however,  will  permit  only  the  bare  mention  of  some 
of  the  subjects  of  observation  in  that  visit.    Cosmography,  ^^^  **'  ^^ 
physical  astronomy,  illustrated  in  tides  and  waves,  and  other 
phenomena  of  the  sea  and  river  mouths;  marine  zoology; 
geography ;  the  machinery  and  system  of  meteorological  ob- 
servatories and  the  signal-service;   light-houses;  the  har- 
bors, basins,  dry-docks;  the  handling  of  ships  to  pass  the 
jetty ;  the  inspection  of  ocean  steamers  and  their  compli- 
cated machinery,  and  of  sailing  vessels ;  the  variety  of  works 
and  machines  employed  in  ship-building;  the  warehouses 
containing  products  and  works  from  every  quarter  of  the 
earth, — these  are  some  of  the  objects  which  afforded  not 
merely  an  interesting  experience,  but  also  matter  for  intelli- 
gent study  with  valuable  and  lasting  results. 

The  objective  points  of  the  vacation  studies  for  1879  were,  poSto^iS^iJA^of 
for  the  Oollige  Chaptalj  Havre;  for  the  school  J.  B.  ^«y?  couicoChaBtau 


Bayenx,  the  site  of  the  venerable  cathedral,  of  the  "  Bay eux  schoou.  b.  say. 
tapestry,"  as  well  as  of  the  more  modern  factories  of  lace, 
damask,  and  calicoes,  and  of  porcelain  ;  for  the  school  Col-  school  Coiben 
bertj  Belgium  and  Holland,  with  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Amsterdam  as  principal  stations;    for  the 
school  Turgot  J  Auvergne,  with  Clermont-Ferrand  for  a  cen-  School  Turgot. 
tre — ^the  seat  of  varied  institutions  of  learning,  and  sur- 
14  PB 
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FRANCE. 


roanded  by  volcanic  formations  of  the  most  diversified  as- 
pect, celebrated  also  in  pagan  as  well  as  in  Christian  his- 
tory,— whence  visits  are  projected  to  Pay  de  Ddme,  Mt.  Eog- 
non  and  the  plateau  of  Gergovie,  the  works  of  Pontgibeau, 
Mont  Dor6  and  Pay  de  Sancy,  Eoyat,  and  Puy  de  Gavenoire. 

^^ &5hooi  Lavoi-  The  school  Lavaisier  visits  London,  and  studies,  among  other 
interesting  things,  the  Palace  of  Parliament,  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  the  Kensington  Museum,  the  British  Mu 
seum,  the  parks,  the  Zoological  Garden,  the  Tower  of  London 
the  docks  and  works  of  the  Thames,  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
Sydenham,  Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  Greenwich,  and  Wool- 
wich. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  mention  all  the  good  effects  of  this 
system  of  vacation  studies ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  when 
well  organized  and  conducted,  scarcely  anything  can  be  more 
valuable  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  appreciate  them. 


Salaries  of 
teachers. 


Salaries  of  teachers. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  main  points  in  respect 
to  teachers'  salaries  in  France,  as  fixed  by  the  law  passed  by 
the  National  Assembly  in  1876: 


Service. 


PRINCtPAIiS 

(TUulairet). 


Men.     !  Women. 


900 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 


700 
800 
900 


ASBISTAim 

(AdjeinU). 


From  the  first  year 

After  5  years 

After  10  years 

After  15  years 

In  charge  of  country  schools  . 
Attachra  to  classified  schools 


These  are  minimum  rates.    They  are  increased  by  various 

considerations.    Those,  in  each  of  the  classes  given  above, 

wlio  have  a  complete  certificate  of  qualification  have  an 

Adqtionai  com- addition  of  100  francs.    Those  who  have  received  certain 

tpensations. 

prizes  have  also  an  increase  of  100  francs.  These  salaries 
may  also  be  increased  by  evening  classes,  or  by  other  consid- 
erations in  certain  cases,  such  as  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  school. 

The  following  tables  show  the  niles  now  in  force  for  the 
yearly  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  ofScers  of  various 
grades  of  lay  schools  in  the  city  of  Paris : 
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Salarie$  <n  Salle*  if  onlr. 


.               |D,™«» 

AseUUnt, 

Fnmc. 

Salariti  in  PriiHory  mikooU. 


„. 

wo-«. 

ScrriM. 

i 

£e 

I3 

SIS' 

fVon*». 

JVflBM. 

3:200 

S,500 

1.800 
%0D0 

SaUtria  0/ offioBn  iff  the  jmaiar]/  superior  ichooU  of  Paris, 


iporlo( 


1 

■T 
1 
a- 

1 

Fraia. 
4*00 

for  iiu\  Aminrlthi^laMU 

1 

'i 

Flr»t|rraU».  -Second  Bradc 

7. 000 
3,000 

«,000 

3.000 

Fra^. 

Franc.       Frma. 

TaU]  of  triennial  In- 

Z 

100         1         MO 

•PrafeuonoftlieQr 

BtEradc 

■rotbo* 

i-botei 

"■iSfp'^? 

a.cbem- 

aSOOXDARY  EDTTOATIOS. 


Seoondorr  edn- 


Secondary  instructioa,  clasttical  or  special,  provides  for  the 
needs  of  cluldien  who  are  preparing  for  the  great  schools 
of  the  govemmettt,  or  whose  parents  intend  to  fit  them  for 
indnstrial  or  commercial  pnrsuits.  This  instruction  is  given 
by  the  State  in  the  lyc6ea  and  colleges — which  are  of  the  grade  ^v**".  wJiege*- 
of  OUT  best  high  schools  and  academies — and  by  private 
parties  in  the  free  institutes  of  secondary  instruction,  lay  or 
coDgreganiat.  The  schools  of  this  grade  comprise  at  pres-  Hnmb«rof«acii 
ent  81  l}/c4eB,  252  communal  colleges,  803  free  institutions 
(lay  or  ecclesiastical),  and  27  Jesuits'  schools.    There  are, 
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"^<^      moreover,  many  smaller  seminaries,  mider  the  autliority  of 

the  bishops,  which  give  secondary  instruction  in  all  degrees. 

I  ^eie$^u!i<»i    Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of 

loges.  11,645  pupils  in  the  lycSeSj  of  5,139  in  the  colleges,  and  of 

only  150  in  the  free  institutes — the  present  number  in  the 

{^0^  being  40,995;  in  the  communal  colleges,  38,236 ;  in  the 

free  institutes,  78,065.    In  view  of  this  constant  increase  of 

numbers,  the  government  is  preparing  to  open  six  new  grand 

lyc^esy  and  the  departments  and  communes  are  each  year 

voting  funds  to  open  new  colleges. 

Special  instruction  is  given  in  almost  all  the  public  estab- 

Grand  i^fetrn,   lishmeuts,  cxccpt  Certain  of  the  grand  lycdea  of  the  capital — 

Louis  le  Grand,  Foutanes,  Saint  Louis,  Henri  lY,  Yanves. 

BchSdofcIS""*  "^^^^  special  noimal  school,  founded  at  Cluny,  in  1865,  is  no 

longer  sufScient  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers. 
Professional     j^umcrous  professional  schools  in  the  great  industrial  and 
^  ^  commercial  centers,  founded  by  individuals  or  under  the 

patronage  of  government,  are  intended  to  meet  local  needs. 

schcSiiof  iii2i^^^°^P^^  ^^  these  are  the  Industrial  School  at  Eouen,  and 

and  fipinsL  that  of  £pinal.  The  interior  system  and  discipline,  the  per- 
sonnel of  administration  and  of  instruction,  are  uniform  in 
all  these  public  establishments ;  the  methods  are  the  same ; 
the  programmes  are  obligatory  for  all  thelycSes  and  colleges. 
The  regulations  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
Official  pro-  in  1874,  fixed  the  programmes  now  in  force  for  special  and  for 
classical  instructions.  New  and  progressive  methods  of  in- 
struction have  received  an  impetus  flrom  the  free  lay  estab- 
lishments.   In  this  respect  great  praise  is  to  be  given  to  the 

4^'^'*'*'**'*^' J^cole  Alsaoienne  and  the  JScole  MongCy  whose  fruitful  inno- 
vations have  already  ijroduced  important  results. 

In  the  public  institutions  the  teaching  of  the  living  lan- 
guages and  of  geography  has,  within  the  few  years  past, 
made  great  advancement.    Chairs  have  been  established  in 

fo?!^'**'^*"***'  ^  ^^®  iyc^  and  colleges.    The  law  of  July,  1874,  requires 

the  knowledge  of  at  least  one  li\ing  foreign  language  for 
the  Bachelors'  degree.  Many  styles  of  maps,  both  plane 
and  in  relief,  and  terrestrial  globes,  sent  to  all  these  estab- 
lishments, encourage  a  more  thorough  study  of  geography. 
Much  attention  is  given  in  these  schools  to  physical  ednca- 
Physicaiedaca.  tiou.  Bcsidcs  recrcativc  sports  in  the  open  air,  promenades 
**^'  and  excursions  to  various  points  of  interest,  there  is  a  well- 

considered  and  progressive  system  of  gymnastic  exercise. 
Hygiene.  The  hygiene  of  the  lyc^ea  and  colleges,  the  ventilation  and 
general  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  have  been  objects  of  the 
serious  and'  watchful  attention  of  the  authorities  in  all 
places  of  instruction. 
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He  term  "  college,"  it  will  be  noticed,  lias  a  very  different      feaxcb, 
application  in  Europe  from  that  which  it  has  in  this  coun- 
try.    With  us  the  term  is  applied  to  institutions  above  the   The  term  "coi- 
grade  of  the  lyc4es  of  France,  for  example.    There,  colleges  M^^in  AmcrioL* 
(petits  coUSgea)  are   erected  within   all    the  lycdes-y    Bor- 
deaux, Lyons,  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  have  their  own  little 
colleges  outside  of  the  city,  in  the  country.    Examples  of 
this  are  the  free  colleges  of  Sainte  Barbe  des  Champs  (which  t^o  fy^JS^^^**  ^^ 
made  a  very  noticeable  exhibit  at  the  Exposition),  and  the 
LycSes  of  Vanves,  connected  in  this  way  with  the  lyc^ 
Louis  le  Chrand  at  Paris.    Many  lyc4es  of  less  importance 
have  still  their  petit  colUge  in  the  form  of  a  special  quarter 
reserved  for  young  children. 

The  normal  sclwol  of  Cluny.  A?™^  ^^^^ 

•^  ^  of  Olany. 

The  special  normal  school  of  Cluny  seems  to  be  a  special 
school  of  secondary  instruction,  rather  than  of  superior  pri- 
mPTy.    It  is  intended  to  train  masters — 

L  For  irstnicticn  in  the  *ipMlied  sciences. 

2.  For  instruction  in  literature  and  the  economic  sciences,    oiiticct. 

3.  For  instruction  in  literature  and  the  modern  languages. 

A  special  college  annexed  permits  pupils  about  graduat-  ^  special  classes 

\  ,  I-     tr  o  |-Qj.  practice  m 

ing  to  have  classes  m  which  they  learn  the  practice  of  teach-  teaching, 
ing,  while  the  pupils  of  the  college  profit  by  having  thus  a 
numerous  corps  of  ardent  adjunct  jirofessors  to  second  the 
regular  ones. 

Independently  of  its  special  object,  the  school,  by  the 
variety  of  its  studies,  furnishes  appropriate  instruction  for 
youth  who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  Indus- 
fay,  arts,  or  commerce. 

This  school  is  placed  in  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Cluny,  ^^^^j^J^j^^^^^^^ 
occupying  extensive  grounds,  and  with  buildings,  dormi-  gn>and».  * 
tones,   refectories,    class-rooms,   work-rooms,  and  chapel, 
spacious  and  airy.    The  young  men  have  at  their  disposi- 
tion a  library,  scientific  collections  of  all  sorts,  a  cabinet  of 
physical  apparatus,  laboratories,  studios  for  the  execution    FaciUti«>s  for 
of  models,  portfolios  of  various  studies  for  drawings,  exten- 
sive gardens  which  may  be  used  for  botany  or  for  culture,  a 
technological  museum  composed  of  prime  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  products  obtained 
from  these  materials,  and  samples  characteristic  of  the  prin- 
cipal transformations. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  three  years;  but  pupils  are    Term  of  study. 
only  admitted  to  the  third  year  after  a  successful  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  second. 
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"^^-  Students  are  classed  in  two  sections,  the  literary  and  the 

scientific. 
of^lS*^  ^^^^     itferary  section. — During  the  first  year  all  the  studies  are 
^^* tof  "y  •00-  common  to  pupils  of  that  section ;  they  embrace  the  French 
Firetyear.      language  and  literature,  history,  geography,  morals,  legisla- 
tion, modem  languages,  and  some  lessons  in  physics,  ma- 
thematics, and  accounts. 

In  the  second  year  the  students  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  economic  group,  and  that  of  modern  languages. 
For  these  two  groups  the  studies  of  morals,  French  language 
Second  year,  and  literature,  history,  geography  and  science,  continue  to 
be  common ;  but  each  one,  as  his  tastes  and  aptitudes  shall 
have  determined,  devotes  himself  to  his  specialty — either 
legislation  and  political  and  rural  economy,  or  the  modem 
languages. 

In  the  modern-language  group  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  qualified  to  pass  to  the  third  year,  instead  of 
TWrd  year,  remaining  at  the  school,  are  sent  by  the  administration  dur- 
ing that  third  year,  and  possibly  for  a  fourth,  to  England  or 
Germany,  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  Language  which  they 
are  studying,  and  at  the  same  time  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  pedagogical  methods  pursued  abroad. 
^^|ontiflc  TOO-     Scientific  section. — During  two  years  of  study  the  courses 

are  obligatory  for  all  students ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the 

First  and  sec- sccoud  year  practical  cxerciscs  and  manipulations  are  divided 

on  yews.         .^^^  ^^^  groups,  according  to  each  one's  specialty :  the  group 

of  mathematicians  and  that  of  physicists  $ind  naturalists. 

Instruction  in  these  two  years  comprises  morals,  the 
French  language  and  literature,  history  and  geography, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  natural 
history,  with  their  principal  apx)lications. 

Pupils  authorized  to  complete  a  third  year  are  not  obliged 
to  follow  the  courses  of  general  studies,  but  may  do  so  either 
wholly  or  partially.  They  are  placed  under  the  particular 
Third  year,  direction  of  Certain  professors  of  the  school,  whose  duty  it 
is  by  daily  familiar  lessons  to  indicate  to  them  a  plan  of 
work,  to  follow  their  progress,  and  to  designate  portions  of 
the  course  which  it  is  useful  for  them  to  pursue.  Pupils, 
moreover,  receive  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors, as  they  have  need,  for  their  complete  initiation  into 
the  details  of  practical  work. 
Entrance  age.  Students  are  received  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  years, 
and  only  upon  examination,  which  is  competitive  for  appli- 
cants for  scholarships  {bourses).  These  are  offered  by  the 
State,  by  the  departments,  by  the  communes,  and  by  indi- 
viduals.   Applicants  for  them  are  to  present  a  diploma  of 
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tiocbelor  of  letters  or  science,  or  a  certificate  of  having  com- 
pleted  some  course  at  least  equal  to  tliat  of  superior  primary 
instruction.  They  also  pledge  themselves  to  devote  at  least 
leu  years  to  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

The  feu  for  paying  pupils  is  SOO  fr.  a  year,  with  aa  outfit    - 
irf  300  fir.    These,  with  an  incidental  charge  of  25  fr.  a  year, 
include  all  exx>enijes.* 

State  aid.  J 

The  feeling  largely  prevails  iu  France  that  it  is  proper  for 
the  State  to  come  to  the  aid  of  meritorious  families  whose 
lesonrces  will  not  penult  tbem  to  educate  their  children 
Boitably.  The  common  method  of  dispensing  these  bounties 
is  the  establishment  of  scholarships  (bourse*),  or  canceling 
in  part  or  wholly  the  expenses  of  schooling,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  sort  of  subsidy  given  to  the  institution  itself. 

The  departments,  the  communes,  and  even  individuals 
support  these  scholarships  iu  the  public  institutions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  statistics  the  numl>er  of  pupils  who  re- 
ceive secondary  iustmoCion  gratuitously  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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The  progress  made  in  study  is  tested  in  the  public  schools  ■ 
by  weekly  examinations;  the  final  success  certified  by  distri- 
butions of  prizes ;  and  iu  a  more  perfect  manner  by  the  : 
general  competitive  examinations  of  the  lyc^es  and  colleges    ' 
of  Pari»  and  Versailles  compared  with  those  of  other  depart- 
ments.    The  successful  completion  of  the  secondary  studies 
is  attested  by  the  bachelor's  degree  for  the  classical  course, 
and  the  diploma  of  studies  or  certificate  of  capacity  for  the 
special  course.    These  academic  titles  open  the  way  for  the 
young  men  to  their  chosen  professions  or  to  the  more  pro- 
found studies  of  the  course  of  superior  instruction. 
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Industrial  and  commercial  schools. 


industariai  and     These  8X6  moro  especially  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
•choou.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Oommerce,  who  has  under  his 

control  and  care  the  Conservatory  and  the  Schools  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  the  National  School  of  Horology  at  Gluses,  and 
the  superior  schools  of  commerce  and  technical  insti'nction, 
over  which  presides,  under  the  title  of  Superior  Oouncil,  a 
permanent  commission,  with  advisory  x)owers  on  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  interests  of  this  grade  of  instruction. 

def*2f<r'S**j£     "^^^  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  is  certainly  the  most 
*^'  remarkable  institution  which  comes  into  this  class.     Its  his- 

tory is  equally  interesting,  whether  we  regard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  upon  which  it  is  founded,  or  the  material, 
the  buildings,  and  the  very  earth  itself  on  which  it  is  built 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  present  either  of  these  in  a  paper 
like  this.  But  one  may  not  wholly  firee  himself  tcom  the  as- 
sociations which  rise  up,  impressive  as  they  are  vague,  when 
he  considers  that  this  inptifcutioii  occupie©  in-emisoo  Vaich 
were  fur  more  tlian  soveu  hundred  years  a  monasteiy,  and 
bore  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Priory  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs 
until  its  suppression  a  century  ago.  It  is  known,  too,  that 
HistorioriEMo-iong  before  the  year  1000  there  was  on  this  spot  some  relig- 

ciations  of  the        ts  j  *'  e» 

site  ious  establishment  contemporary  with  the  earliest  ages  of 

Christianity  in  Gaul.  And  conjecture  is  busy  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  here  one  of  those  subterranean 
chapels  such  as  the  earliest  apostles  were  wont  to  found,  or 
whether,  perchance,  a  Christian  basilica  here  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  pagan  temple.  But  surely  a  mysterious  awe 
which  blends  strangely  with  the  interest  one  feels  in  the  great 
machines  now  stored  here  to  tell  of  modem  industry  and 
skill  and  mastery  of  nature,  comes  over  him  when  he  walks 
over  the  stone  floors  of  that  grand  old  church,  and  thinks 
how  many  venerated  priors  of  the  monaster^'  and  remarka- 

aadthebnUdbig.  |32q  p^PgQQa^ggg  of  many  succcssivc  ccuturies  slumber  here 

beneath  his  feet. 
DeMartes*  plan.  It  is  said  that  Dcscartcs  first  conceived  the  thought  of 
opening  public  courses  of  instruction  for  workmen.  His 
plan  consisted  in  building  great  halls  for  each  trade  of  work- 
men, and  attaching  to  each  of  these  halls  a  cabinet  for  the 
collection  of  mechanical  instruments  useiiil  to  the  arts  to 
be  taught  here,  with  an  able  professor  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  all  questions  of  the  artisans,  and  of  making  them 
able  to  understand  the  processes  which  they  were  daily  called 
upon  to  put  in  practice.  But  it  was  more  than  a  century 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  realize  his  conception.    It 
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was  the  Convention  in  1794  which  decreed  that  there  should       vraxol 
be  formed  in  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Conservatory  of  Arts 
and  Trades,  a  public  depot  of  machines,  models,  tools,  draw-  orSSSn/^  the 
ings,  descriptions,  and  books,  upon  all  arts  and  trades,  the^'JS^^^^^ 
construction  and  employment  of  which  should  be  explained 
by  three  demonstrators  and  a  draughtsman  attached  to  the 
establishment.    The  end  proposed  by  the  foundei*s  was  the 
practical  instruction  of  workmen.    Their  motto  was  ^^they 
must  be  made  to  sec,  rather  than  to  speak."    Four  years 
later  the  ancient  priory  was  opened  for  this  great  work,  opening  in  iToe. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  an  institution  which  has  engaged 
the  interest  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  France,  and 
which  has  rendered  so  great  service  to  industry  in  illus- 
trating and  explaining  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
arts.    It  has  to-day  a  costly  library  of  24,000  volumes  re-    Library, 
lating  to  science,  art,  and  industry,  installed  in  the  ancient  re- 
fectory, now  splendidly  restored,  and  which  disputes  with 
Sainte  Chapelle  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  elPi^ant 
and  gi-aceful  monunent  of  Gothic  architecture  which  ex 
ists  in  France.    This  library  is  open  every  day  from  10  a. 
m.  to  3  p.  m.,  and  from  7  to  10  p.  m.    The  Conservatoire  has 
a  collection  of  objects  appropriate  to  its  design,  the  mere   Model  room, 
titles  of  which  fill  a  volume  of  400  closely-printed  pages. 
At  present  there  are  fourteen  chairs  of  instruction  in  the   chairs  of  in- 
Conservatoire.    It  may  be  well  to  give  their  designations  •*™°***^ 
and  the  names  of  the  professors  occupying  them : 

Geometry  applied  to  ihe  Arts :  Colonel  Laussednt.  Professors. 

Deeoriptive  Geometry :  De  La  Gouruerie. 

Mechiuiics  applied  to  the  Arts:  Tresca. 

Civil  CoDBtractions :  Trelat. 

Physics  applied  to  the  Arts :  Becquerel. 

General  Chemistry  in  its  relations  to  Industry :  P^got. 

Lidastrial  Chemistry :  Giranl. 

Chemistry  applied  to  the  Indastries  of  Dyeing,  Ceramics,  and  Glass- 
working  :  De  Laynes. 

Agricultural  and  Analytical  Chemistry :  Boussingault  and  Schloes- 
sing. 

Agriculture:  MoU. 

Ag^ricultural  Works  and  Rural  Engineering :  Mangon. 

Spinning  and  Weavins :  Alcan. 

Political  Economy  and  Industrial  Legislation :  Wolowski  and  Levas- 
•ear. 

Industrial  Economy  and  Statistics :  Burat. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  not  unlike  that  at  the  Sor-  ^Course  of  id. 
bonne,  the  College  of  France,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History'.  The  lectures  are  public  and  free  to  all — ^foreigners  Lectures  firee. 
and  citizens  alike.  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  scene  for  an 
American  to  sit  amidst  that  motley  auditory,  sometimes 
numbering  nearly  a  tliousand,  all  listening  intently  to  the 
masterly  yet  simple  expositions  of  men  like  Becquerel,  Bu- 
rat, Girard,  and  Levasseur,  of  all  conditions  and  ages,  from 
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r&^oL      the  boy  of  twelve,  first  waking  to  the  thought  of  the  possi- 

bilities  iu  the  great  world  before  him,  to  the  dim-eyed  sire 

of  eighty  years,  now  at  last  realizing  what  might  have  been. 

There  are  as  many  as  160,000  of  these  auditors  each  year. 

Schools  of  arte     The  schools  of  arts  and  trades  are  designed  to  train  super- 
ana  trades,  at^  ^  * 

intendeuts  aod  foremen  of  workshops,  and  well-instructed 
and  skillful  artisans  in  the  working  of  iron  and  wood.     There 

chAions-sur-are  3  of  these  in  France;  at  ChSlons-sur-Mame,  at  Angers, 

Angers,  and  at  Aix.    There  are  at  each  of  these  300  pupils,  admitted 

upon  competitive  examinations.    They  are  bet  .veen  the  ages 
of  15  and  17  years.    These  pupils  live  in  the  school  build- 
ings, 
^^ourses  of     The  course  of  study  extends  through  three  ye^rs.    The 

theoretical  teaching  comprises  arithmetic,  geometry,  elemeii  • 

tary  algebra,  rectilinear  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry, 

mechanics,  physics,  and   chemistrj',  drawing,  geography, 

and  labor.  grammar,  and  accounts.    Seven  hoursof  labor  a  day  aredevo 

ted  to  practical  instruction  given  in  four  workshops — carpen- 
try and  modeling,  foundery,  forging,  and  adjusting.    Diplo- 

Dipiomas  and  mas  and  silver  medals  certify  to  the  aptitudes  of  the  pupils 
and  serve  as  recompenses  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Their  exhibits     The  exhibits  of  these  three  schools  attracted  considerable 

in  the  Exposl- 

t*"»-  interest.    Steam-engines  of  various  sorts,  machines  for  use 

in  wood  aud  iron-work,  showed  the  theoretical  and  practical 
mastery  attained  by  the  pupils.  Their  drawings  and  other 
exercises  were  also  highly  creditable. 

of^nSfJ?^"*^*     The  National  School  of  Horology  at  Cluses  {Haute- Savaie) 

is  designed  to  furnish  workmen  for  the  diflferent  parts  of 
watch-making,  and  to  provide  the  instruction  necessary  for 
those  who  are  proposing  to  become  repairers,  inspectors,  or 
watch-makers.  This  school  receives  about  80  day-pupils, 
from  14  to  20  years  of  age,  placed  by  their  parents  with  cor- 
respondents living  iu  the  commune  of  Cluses,  after  exami- 
nations showing  a  sufficient  proficiency  iu  primary  instruc- 
tion. The  course,  at  once  theoretical  and  practical,  lasts  two 
years.  Tuition  is  free.  Certificates  of  skill  are  given  to 
pupils  who  are  judged  worthy  of  them,  at  the  end. 

Toohnicai  in-  Technical  instruction/^ 

straction. 

Most  of  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  centers  have  cre- 
ated institutions  for  technical  instruction  suitable  to  form  a 
transition  from  the  primary  schools  to  the  workshop,  and  by 
which  the  artisans  of  both  sexes  are  enabled  to  raise  the 
standard  of  practical  knowledge  by  means  of  mechanic  and 
scientific  notions.    These  institutions  in  various  forms  are 

*  See  aUo  Report  of  Commissioner  Eliot  C.  Jowett,  i^fra,  [Editor!. 
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nnder  the  care  of  industrial  societies  and  local  commissions,  y^ujscK. 
and  are  sustained  by  the  departments,  the  cities,  and  spe- 
cial endowments.  Technical,  artistic,  or  industrial  drawing  Drawing, 
forms  the  basis  of  these  courses  of  instnictioii.  The  valua- 
ble collections  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  afford 
reproductions  which  serve  for  models  suited  to  their  needs. 
Annual  reunions,  local  exiK)sitions  and  thex)owerful  organ- 
ization of  the  "Central  Union  of  the  Fine  Arts  applied  to 
Industry,"  develop  and  multiply  these  foundations  which 
seem  destined  to  render  great  service. 

Superior  commercial  schools.  Sai>erior  com- 

•^  meralal  schools. 

In  no  field  of  action  has  the  advance  in  the  general  inter- 
est of  education  within  the  last  ten  years  been  more  signally 
marked  than  in  the  sphere  of  what  we  might  call  business 
education.  Although  this  type  of  education  partakes  some- 
what of  a  professional  character,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  range  of  studies  in  this  class  of  schools  embraces  sub- 
jects of  the  utmost  interest  and  value  to  the  citizen  and 
man  of  action. 

In  respect  to  the  special  demand  for  such  courses  of  in- 
struction, the  progress  of  civilization,  the  enlarging  of  the 
scale  of  business,  the  extension  of  commercial  relations,  and 
the  multiform  competitions  of  the  present  epoch,  undoubt- 
edly require  more  solid  and  broader  preparations  than  in 
limes  when  industry  and  trade  were  comparatively  simple. 
For  men  now  who  are  engaged  in  commerce  or  indeed  in  CompHcftted 
manufactures  of  wide  demand,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  under-  ditioiis  nnd  reia^ 
stand  the  home  market  and  home  prices  and  conditions  ^^' 
merely ;  they  must  take  some  account  of  eiush  country  with 
which  they  are  to  come  in  relations ;  they  should  know 
what  it  produces  and  consumes ;  of  what  exchanges  its 
external  commerce  is  made  up ;  by  what  methods  of  com- 
munication these  exchanges  are  effected;  what  obstacles 
there  may  be  in  tariffs,  and  what  facilities  in  treaties  of 
commerce.  It  is  important  also  to  be  «able  to  get  at  the 
prime  cost  of  articles,  and  to  understand  the  systems  of 
weights  and  mejisures,  and  of  money  and  exchange  in  the 
principal  countries  brought  into  commercial  relations  ]  and 
to  be  familiar  with  the  great  questions  of  credit  and  finance 
which  hold  so  large  a  place  in  the  modem  world.  It  is  even 
well  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  i)olitical  questions 
which  so  largely  affect  business  interests,  in  order  that  they 
may  recognize  the  dark  spots  which  now  and  then  appear 
above  the  horizon. 
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^^^^  Commerce  is  now  a  vast  field,  and  a  commercial  career 

has  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.    The  time  is  now  far 
past  when  the  masters  of  political  and  social  science  might 
not  unjustly  speak  with  scorn  of  merchants  as  mere  traders, 
who  lived  by  getting  all  they  could  out  of  the  labor  of 
others,  without  adding  anything  whatever  to  values  or  to 
affem^^com-  ^'^^^^^  Welfare.    The  striking  exhibition  of  the  zeal  with 
merciaiiiiteieeto.  which  this  interest  is  promoted  in  France,  and  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  this  cnterpiise,  may  justify  me  in  presenting 
this  topic  more  fully  than  some  others  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  more  generally  seen  and  acknowledged. 
Bianqui'e  school     A  supcrior  school  of  commcrcc  was  founded  in  Paris,  in 

of  oommorce. 

1820,  by  Blanqui,  and  in  1869  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.    This  school  has  been  of  great  ser- 
vice in  promoting  the  ends  for  which  it  was  founded.    But, 
as  its  programme  of  studies,  while  giving  a  large  place  to 
commercial  matters,  has  been  necessarily  made  to  embrace 
much  matter  of  a  more  general  character,  the  Paris  Cham- 
ber of  Commtjrce  has  recently  decided  to  create  a  new  com- 
mercial school,  strictly  confined  to  its  specialty,  and,  for  the 
execution  of  this  purpose,  has  purchased  extensive  premises 
near  the  beautiful  Pare  Monceau. 
•oMoia  of— ^^'^^     Commercial  schools  were  established  at  Mulhouse  in  1866; 
Muihoiwe,       at  Havre  and  Rouen,  in  1871 ;  at  Lyons,  Lille,  and  Mar- 
LvoS^  seilles,  in  1872 ;  and  at  Bordeaux ;  and  it  is  well  worth  re- 

LUie,  marking  that  the  prime  movers  and  founders  of  these  schools 

Bordeaax.  wcrc  the  mcrchauts  and  business  men  themselves,  who  know 
both  the  value  of  money  and  the  value  of  such  schools.  This 
liberality'  was  attested  at  Mulhouse  by  a  foundation  of  100,000 
fr. :  the  merchants  of  Havre  subscribed  220,000 ;  those  of 
Eouen,  250,000.  Still  more  was  done  at  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  Bordeaux.  Owing  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  the  muaicipalities,  and  various  learned  socie- 
ties, the  first  of  these  cities  raised  for  its  Superior  School  of 
Commerce  a  capital  of  1,200,000  fr. ;  the  second,  450,000; 
and  the  last  an  annual  endowment  of  50,000  fr. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  school  at  Mul- 
house has  been  abandoned,  or  rather  absorbed  into  that  of 
Lyons. 
^r^^gnBime.  Thesc  schools  are  all  constitued  on  the  same  model,  follow- 
ing the  programme  elaborated  by  the  Industrijil  Society  of 
Mulhouse  and  successfully  practiced  there  while  that  school 
lasted.  There  are,  however,  in  some  of  them  accessory 
courses  to  meet  special  local  demands,  as  at  Havre,  maritime 
SpeoiAi topics,  topics;  at  Marseilles,  hygiene  and  the  Arabic  and  modem 
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Greek  languages ;  at  Lyons,  the  duties  of  the  merchant ;  at      ^^^^ 
Bonen,  microscopy  and  railroad  tariffs. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  present  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  school  at  Havre — as  a  better  opportunity  to  observe 
the  methods  of  this  school  has  afforded  the  materials  for  so 
doing — which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  schools  of  this 
class. 

Superior  school  of  commerce  at  Havre.  Havre  sehooi  of 

Applicants  for  admission  are  expected  to  have  received  ^^^2^^  ^^ 
bachelors'  diplomas,  and  are  to  pass  an  examination  upon 
the  French  language,  the  elements  of  mathematics,  geogra- 
phy, physics,  arid  chemistry,  to  show  that  their  general  prepa- 
ration is  sufficient.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  15;  Ageofentawice. 
the  average  of  those  at  this  school  is  between  17  and  18 
years.  At  that  period  of  life  young  men  begin  to  form  the 
habit  of  self-direction ;  but  the  care  and  counsel  of  the  direc- 
tor never  abandon  the  young  men,  and  he  is  always  ready  to 
point  out  to  them  honorable  families,  where  they  may  find 
proper  lodging  and  board. 

The  course  of  study  is  for  two  ye.irs.  Comeof  iSal" 

The  basis  of  instruction  is  the  Comrmrcial  Bureau.  This 
employs  twelve  hours  a  week  in  each  year.  In  the  first  year  Fi»t  year, 
are  taught  elementary  notions  of  commerce  and  accounts, 
then  practical  arithmetic,  invoicing,  account  of  sales,  com- 
mercial bills,  memoranda,  interest,  different  methods  of  treat- 
ing accounts-current,  etc.,  up  to  bookkeeping,  including 
cash-book,  journal,  and  ledger,  and  single  and  double-entry. 
In  the  second  year  they  take  up  schedules  and  inventories ;  Seo(nviye*r. 
they  familiarize  themselves  with  the  operations  of  exchange, 
and  bu3^ng  and  selling  of  stocks,  cost  of  production,  usages 
of  commerce,  and  the  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  At  the  end  they  carry  on  the  correspond- 
ence of  supposed  establishments  in  France  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, involving  commercial  and  financial  transactions. 

Commercial  geography  is  treated  in  the  most  thorough  ^^y*'®**^ 
manner.  It  has  for  its  object  the  products,  agricultural,  min- 
eral, and  manufactured,  of  diffei^ent  countries ;  industrial  and 
commercial  centers,  seaports,  railways,  rivers,  and  canals ; 
imports  and  exports — in  a  word,  the  commerce  of  the  world 
Each  country  is  studied,  not  only  in  its  individual  character, 
but  as  to  the  comparative  place  it  holds  for  each  one  of  the 
elements  which  make  up  the  great  commercial  currents  of 
the  world.  This  subject  occupies  two  hours  a  week  for  the 
entire  course. 


i,  _ 
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™^cE,  In  the  matter  of  general  mercbandise  and  raw  products, 

Havre  School  HO  city  is  more  favorably  situated  than  Havre,  which  is  a 

of  Commerco.      universal  port  of  entry.    Each  product  is  studied,  not  only 

as  to  its  distinctive  qualities  and  its  employments,  but  still 
more,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  gets  into  com- 
merce, and  the  methods  of  agents  in  estimating  its  value 
and  fixing  its  price.  The  professor  points  out  and  compares 
the  diflFerent  centers  of  production,  exchange,  and  consump- 
tion, for  each  material,  and  thus  gives  clear  and  complete 
ideas  to  his  pupils.  To  give  these  studies  a  practical  turn. 
Visit*  to  docks  the  studcuts  are  taken  on  frequent  visits  to  the  quays,  docks, 
and  warehoueeB.  ^^^  large  wareliouscs.    Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  this 

course  for  the  two  years. 
Two  hours  a  week  through  the  entire  course  are  given  to 

political  econ- instruction  and  recitation  in  pohtical  economy,  m  order  to 

**™^'  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  princi- 

ples of  production,  circulation,  consumption  and  credit  hi 
their  economic  aspect,  and  that  they  may  understand  the 
rights  and  duties  flowing  from  commercial  legislation. 

^^ureeinequip.     Tlic  coursc  ill  equipment  occupies  two  hours  a  week  in 

the  second  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  general  notion  of 
construction,  gauging,  and  fitting  out, — ^in  a  word,  the  gen- 
eral commercial  direction  of  ships,  whether  sailing  or-steam 
vessels. 
HMid-wriUng.  Great  attention  is  given  in  this  school  to  good  hand-writ- 
ing. This  may  seem  a  small  affair  in  a  school  of  this  grade } 
but  it  is  found  to  be  of  sufficient  importance,  as  it  is  usually 
the  means  by  which  a  young  man  first  r.ttracta  attention  at 
a  commercial  or  banking  house,  to  warrant  the  attention  of 
one  or  two  hours  a  week  for  the  two  years. 

e^m^^^  **"*     "^^^  modern  languages  also  hold  a  largo  place  here.    Of 

course  they  are  studied  with  the  i)ractical  view  rather  than 
the  literaiy.    Commercial  men  ought  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  questions  of  a  foreign  visitor  or  correspondent; 
li  h  1     ^^^^  ^^  express  their  thoughts  to  him  in  reply.    The  English 

guago.  language  is  so  indispensable  in  business,  that  this  school 

deems  it  a  good  use  of  time  to  devote  four  hours  a  week  to 
this  language  during  the  entire  course.  It  requires  also  that 
each  student  should  study  for  three  hours  a  week,  during 

^^rmon,  Span-  both  ycars,  either  German  or  Spanish. 
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It  may  be  advantageous  to  give  some  of  these  matters  in 
tabulated  form. 


FRANCE. 


Table  showing 
Hoars  a  week,   course  of  stady  in 
Havre  School  of 
Commerce. 


Departments  of  stady. 


c 

a 

S 

>* 

>* 

^S 

43 

Q 

e 

S 

S 

^ 

Commercial  bnreau . . 

Commcrrial  gooCTapby 

HerchaiMliBO  anu  raw  materials. 


Commercial  legislation  and  political  economy 

Equipment  {armement)  ..   

Pemnanship 

English 


Study 


Total  occnpi^ion  of  hoars  a  week 


During  the  year  the  pupils  are  frequently  examined  on  Ej^^n^jnations 
the  subject  treated,  and  written  examinations  are  held  three 
times  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  general  ex- 
amination, written  and  oral,  is  conducted  by  a  jury  composed 
of  the  professors  of  the  school,  members  of  the  council  of 
administration,  and  delegates  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  of  the  municipality.  Pupils  who  pass  this  examination 
successfully  receive  a  ''  diploma  of  capacity,''  the  value  of  nipiomaa. 
which  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated  by  heads  of  busi- 
ness houses  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  rigor  of  the  ex- 
aminations. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  work,  and  the  consequent  value 
of  the  diplomas,  may  be  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the 
programme  of  examination  for  1877. 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXAMINATION. 

Geography, 

1.  France :  Agricultnral  products. 
French  colonies  in  America  and  Asia. 

2.  Mineral  products  of  France. 
Flench  colonies  in  Africa. 

•5.  Indnstiies  of  France. 

Egypt. 
4.  Interior  commnuications  of  France. 

Ports  and  commerce  of  China. 
5-  Ports  and  lines  of  navigation  of  France. 

Mmeral  products  and  industries  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Commerce  and  cnstoms  system  of  France, 
hiterior  commnnications  of  the  Jnited  States. 

7.  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Ports,  isommerce,  and  customs  system  of  the  United  States. 


PrOjgramme  of 
exanunation. 


Geographical 
and  inmistrial. 


\ 
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niAxcR.         8.  Agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  England. 

British  North  America. 
9.  Industries  and  railways  of  England. 
British  colonies  in  Africa. 

10.  Ports  and  lines  of  navigation,  commerce,  and  cndCbms  system  of 

England. 
British  colonies  in  Australasia. 

11.  Switzerland.—Italy. 
Mexico. 

Prommme  of  12.  Belgium. 
^vreS^hool  ot       Agricultural  products  of  the  United  States. 
Commeroe.  13.  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Dutch  colonies. — Commerce  and  ports  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata. 

14.  Germany,  its  industries,  agricultural  and  mineral  products. 
Indo-China 

15.  Railways,  ports,  lines  of  navigation,  and  commerce  of  Germany. 
India. 

16.  Austria-Hungary. 
Turkey  in  Asia. 

17.  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Spanish  colonies. 

Merchandise  and  raw  producU, 

1.  Copper,  palm,  indigo. 

2.  Iron,  brass,  aud  steel,  piassava  (Brazilian  palm),  cashoo  (Japan 

earth),  gambler. 

3.  Tin,  lead,  and  zinc ;  tobacco,  caoutchouc,  and  gutta-percha. 

4.  Petroleum,  tea,  and  ordinary  resins. 

5.  Potash  and  soda,  aniso-seed  and  star-anise,  gum-lac. 

6.  Sulphur,  cacao,  and  camphor. 

7.  Nitrate  of  soda,  coffee,  palm-oil. 

8.  Turmeric,  cotton,  cocoa-oil. 

9.  Saltpetre,  dry  fruits,  raw  sugar. 

10.  Archil,  corossol  (custard  apple),  salt  meats. 

11.  Bast,  wheat,  lard. 

12.  Cinnamon,  oleaginous  grains,  wax. 

13.  Hemp  and  similar  products,  pepper  and  allspice,  horns. 

14.  Quercitron,  rice,  wools. 

15.  Peruvian-bark,  dye-woods,  tallow,  horso  grease,  noat's-foot  oil. 
IG.  Cabinet  makers'  woods,  leathers,  quillay  (soap  tree  of  Panama.) 
17.  Cereals  other  than  wheat,  hair,  fisb-oils. 

Legislation, 

1.  Of  competency  in  general  and  specially  commercial  competency. 

2.  Of  merchants,  consequences  of  the  mercantile  function. 
Summary  motions  on  the  contract  of  marriage. 
Publication  of  the  marriage  contracts  of  merchants. 

3.  Of  evidence  in  civil  causes. 

4.  Of  evidence  in  commercial  cases,  aud  especially  commercial  books. 

5.  Of  societies. 

6.  Of  commercial  middle-men,  brokers,  and  commission  agents. 

7.  General  notions  on  letters  of  exchange ;  sight  bills. 

8.  Of  provision,  indorsement,  guarantee,  and  joint  and  several  liability. 

9.  Acceptance  and  payment;  interventions;  duties  of  the  holder  at 
maturity. 


LegiibitiTe. 
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10.  Los3  of  letter  of  p^change ;  of  prescript  ion  in  general  and  specially 

in  matters  of  commercial  bills.    Accounts  cnrrent. 

11.  Of  declaration  of  insolvency  and  its  effects.  Programmo  of 

12.  Administration  of  insolvency  and  verification  of  credits.  fSvro^^hool  of 

13.  Discharges  in  insolvency.    Certificates  in  insolvency ;  deeds  of  agree-  Commerce. 

meut  closing  for  insufficiency  of  assets.    Bankroptcy  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

14.  Of  ships  and  their  personnel. 

15.  Chartering,  bottomry,  maritime  hypothecation. 

16.  Marine  insurance  averages. 

17.  Of  commercial  bailment :  General  warehouses  and  warrants. 

EQUIPMENT.  Eqnipmeot. 

(Questions  strictly  relaiive  to  ships,) 

1.  Regulation  papers  with  which  every  ship  ought  to  be  provided  on 

going  to  sea. 

2.  Inllncnce  of  the  model  of  construction  upon  the  marine  and  com- 

mercial qualities  of  a  ship. 

3.  Influence  of  tonnage. 

4.  Influence  of  the  special  relations  between  the  three  principal  dimen- 

sions. 

5.  Influence  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  the  hull. 

6.  Sketch  of  a  ship. 

7.  Gauge,  legal,  transitional  and  new,  for  sailing  vessels  and  steamers. 

8.  Description  of  a  ship's  hull  in  wood.    General  characteristics  of  a 

good  construction. 

9.  Description  of  a  ship's  hull  in  iron.    General  characteristics  of  a 

good  construction. 

10.  Direction  and  conduct  of  a  ship  during  her  voyage. 

(  Questions  relative  to  motive  apparatus  of  steamers, )  steam  marine. 

11.  Description  of  a  model  steam  boiler  with  its  accessories.    General 

characteristics  of  a  steam  boiler  in  good  condition. 

12.  The  economic  work  of  double  expansion  engines. 

13.  General  formula  to  calculate  the  real  and  nominal  force  of  steam 

engines. 

14.  General  relations  between  size,  speed,  motive  power,  and  consump- 

tion of  coal. 

The  tuition  fees  for  these  courses  may  seem  rather  high,    Tuition  foe«. 
amounting  as  they  do  to  GOO  fr .  a  year.    This  may  be  one  rea- 
son why  there  are  not  more  than  50  students  in  attendance 
here.    However,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  voted  in 
favor  of  this  school  4  scholarships  {boursea)^  the  municipality    ^o^^*^- 
5,  the  General  Council  2,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  3. 


School  buildings. 

Very  many  of  the  common  schools  of  France,  particu- 
larly in  the  cities,  are  held  in  rooms  and  buildings  badly 
lighted  and  ventilated  and  drained.  Where  buildings  have 
been  recently  erected,  however,  the  case  is  better,  but  still 
not  always  satisfactory  in  regard  to  light  and  ventilation. 
15  P  B 


School 
ings. 
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T^^^^cE.      One  feature  worthy  of  attention  and  high  commendation 

is  the  prSau  couverty  or  covered  court,  for  exercise  in  bad 

weather.    This  is  a  rectangular  space,  often  walled  in  by 

School    build-  buildings,  and  always  immediately  connected  with  the  school 

ings.  building,  large  and  airy  and  well  lighted  from  above.    Even 

^im<i»7  ^^^^  where  there  is  ample  open  ground  for  exercise,  such  a  fea- 
ture as  the  prSau  convert  is  an  admirable  and  almost  essen- 
tial addition. 

•«^ooi.^  ^  *  °  s     An  interesting  model  for  a  drawing  school  was  shown  in 

the  Exposition,  intended  for  a  school  of  instruction  com- 
prehending drawing  after  plane  pattern,  after  relief,  and 
after  nature;  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing;  per- 
spective, modeling,  and  sculpture,  with  a  view  to  the  wants 
of  apprentices  and  adult  workmen,  in  every  category  of 
industry  and  industrial  art.  The  school  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular grand  hall  for  drawing  after  flat  copy  and  relief, 
geometrical  drawing,  and  modehng ;  with  two  semi-circular 
annexes, — a  hall  for  drawing  after  nature,  and  an  amphi- 
theater for  oral  lessons  in  geometry  and  perspective.  In 
addition  to  these  are  the  magazine  of  models  and  the  cab- 
inet of  the  director.  The  arrangement  is  such  as  to  enable 
pupils  to  work  together, — ^those  who  are  drawing  from  the 
plane  copy  and  from  relief,  and  those  who  are  modeling. 

piSo  c2py.  ^"*™  '^®  pupils  drawing  from  the  plane  copy  have  the  model 

placed  before  them  in  a  firame ;  they  are  seated,  each  upon 

an  independent  and  movable  stool ;  they  rest  on  the  bar  of 

the  model-holder  their  sketch,  which,  on  the  other  end,  rests 

From  relief,     ou  their  kuccs.    Thosc  who  are  drawing  from  relief  are 

arranged  in  a  semicircle  around  the  model.   They  are  seated, 

and  rest  their  drawing  upon  an  iron  bar  fixed  in  the  form 

ModoiiDfj.       of   a  semicircle.    Behind  these  are  placed  the  modelers; 

they  work  sitting  on  revolving  stools  fixed  to  a  continuous 

Geometrical  P^^^^^^™?  ^^^^  their  modcl  beside  them.    Pupils  in  geomet- 

drawing.  rjcal  drawing  are  seated  before  a  slightly  inclined  table. 

This  is  certainly  an  economy  of  space,  however  the  effect 
may  be  of  so  many  different  works  and  workmen  together. 

^^Schod  fttrni.  ScJtool  furnittirc  and  hooks. 

As  to  school  furniture,  in  the  old  schools  it  is  poor  and 
primitive.  Long  hard  benches  without  backs  are  the  rule. 
Only  in  comparatively  few  and  new  schools  are  found  as 
i>oiik«  an^  vet  the  single  desks  and  comfortable  seats  so  common  in 
America.  But  many  excellent  models  were  shown  at  the 
Exposition.  Among  other  things,  the  model  of  a  magazine 
•of  school  furniture  attracted  attention.    The  design  is  that 
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here  everythiDg  movable  necessary  for  the  furnishing  of  a      fuance. 
school  shall  be  constantly  on  hand. 

The  school  books  in  France  are  not  so  well  bound  as  ours  School  book*. 
are,  and  the  paper  is  sometimes  too  coarse.  But  in  one 
respect  they  are  vastly  superior  to  those  which  the  rivalry 
of  the  great  publishing  houses  is  crowding  into  fashion  in 
this  country.  The  paper  in  French  books  is  agreeably 
tinted  off  from  glaring  white,  and  has  a  soft  surface  devoid 
of  the  hard  and  polished  glazing  which  makes  our  fashion- 
able books  so  trying  to  eyes  young  and  old. 

Education  and  political  affairs,  outicSa^ra** 

It  has  never  been  the  custom  in  France  to  regard  educa- 
tion as  unfitting  men  for  practical  affairs  and  tor  high  po- 
litical responsibilities.  Some  of  her  high  places  can  scarcely 
be  obtained  except  by  passing  through  a  certain  course  of 
superior  education.  On  the  other  hand  her  statesmen  have 
been  her  instructors.  They  could  pass  from  the  cabinet  to 
the  lecture  room  with  equal  confidence  and  equal  honor. 
Xo  government  has  lacked  ministers  able  to  conduct  their 
departments  with  credit  and  success. 

Great  as  the  interest  has  been  in  social,  political,  and  impnise  f^iren 
economical  science  in  France,  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  fi^'^'  "^^^  *^" 
especially  the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage,  have  given  a 
new  impulse  to  those  studies.  What  have  been  problems 
for  thought  are  now  living  questions  at  every  man's  door. 
Provision  for  study  and  instruction  in  those  branches  is 
spreading  more  widely  every  day. 

It  might  seem  to  verge  too  closely  upon  ground  which  is  to 
be  occupied  by  another  to  speak  at  any  length  of  instrument- 
aUtiesof  this  kind,  which  from  their  height  and  scope  belong 
properly  to  superior  education.*  It  is  difficult  not  to  men- 
tion so  significant  a  fact  as  the  revival  of  the  chair  of  con-  tu^^lfnaw**^*' 
stitutional  law  (suppressed  under  the  later  empire)  in  the 
law  school  of  France.  Even  more  interesting  and  a  marked 
step  in  advance  is  the  establishment,  within  a  year  or  two, 
of  the  "  School  of  Political  Sciences,''  of  which  M.  Bautmy  ^^^^^^^^f^^^ 
is  the  director.  Some  of  the  branches  included  in  the  ample 
programme  of  this  school  have  been  taught  in  different 
chairs  at  various  universities,  not  only  in  France  but  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  But  here  are  gathered  into 
an  organized  corps  all  the  sciences  which  bear  upon  a  fitting 
preparation  for  any  and  all  of  the  great  offices  of  govern- 
ment   Although  a  private  institution,  it  is  likely  to  be  in 

'This  seems  to  mean  in  France,  supreme,  or  highest,  education. 
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FRA5CE.      Its  scope  and  efficiency  the  great  civil  service  school  of  the 
State. 

Scarcely  any  better  service  could  be  rendered  than  to 
l)resent  here  the  entire  programme  and  organization  of  this 
school,  both  to  indicate  what  wo  in  this  country  so  greatly 
lack  and  to  see  before  us  a  model  which  we  might  well  imi- 
itate.  But  we  may  expect  a  full  and  able  i)resentation  of 
this  subject  in  the  report  on  superior  education.* 

Educational  -r,-,         .*         7  ^    •       n 

movement  in  EmcaUoiial  mavemettt  tn  France, 

Fruic*. 

Reflecting  on  the  whole  education  exhibit  of  France, 
whether  i)resented  in  the  best  and  brightest  expression  at  the 
Exposition,  or  sought  in  those  observations  of  actual  works 
to  which  the  former  invited,  we  are  forced  to  say  that  that 
which  attracts  us  most  deeply  is  not  what  has  been  done, 
but  what  is  about  to  be  done.  The  present  case  is  far  from 
crilS^d  proWc^  ^^^^'*^^'^^^^ry*  Admitting  that  greater  progress  has  been 
of  late  years,      niadc  withiu  the  last  five  or  ten  years  than  for  the  whole 

century  before,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  right 
spirit  is  at  last  awakened,  and  is  at  work  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  by  a  bitter  lesson  that  France  has  been  taught 
her  weakness  and  forced  to  look  for  the  causes  of  it.  She 
has  had  the  courage  to  do  this,  and  to  confess  the  result. 
She  sees  that  popular  education  is  fundamental  to  the 
strength  of  the  modem  state. 
Ficnch   court     Timcs  are  much  changed  since  M.  Loui  3  Ren6  de  Caradeuc 

opinion   of     llio  *^ 

laiit  ccntun-.      dc  la  Chalotais,  Procurator  of  the  King  at  the  Parliament 

of  Brittany,  as  a  reformer  of  national  education,  complained 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  times  a  hundred  years  ago.  He 
says : 

Desire  to  keep  "  Tho  people  even  want  to  study !  The  Christian  brothers,  whom  we 
clasiies  in  igno- <?a^l  *ignorantin8%  have  come  in  to  complete  the  destruction  of  overy- 
""**^®-  thinjjj.    They  are  teaching  a  set  of  people  to  read  and  write  who  are  lit 

only  to  1)0  taught  the  "handling  of  the  plane  and  file,  but  who  will  do  so 
no  more.  The  well  being  of  society  demands  that  tho  knowledge  of  tho 
people  shall  extend  no  farther  than  their  occnpations.  Every  man  who 
looks  beyond  his  own  dull  trade  will  never  fulfil  it  with  courage  and 
patience.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  life  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  except  for  those  who  live  by  those  arts,  or  whom 
those  arts  help  to  live."  t 


*  President  A.  D.  White's  report,  following.  [Editor.] 
Ropeatod  in  f  Has  not  Ireland  suffered  from  the  same  cause  Y  It  is  only  within 
this  last  year  that  Cardinal  Cullen,  giving  testimony  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion before  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  of  England,  argued  against  "giving 
more  education  to  the  ploughman  than  would  fit  him  for  the  plough, 
or  to  the  blacksmith  than  would  enable  him  to  hammer  his  iron,  lest 
they  should  grow  discontented  with  their  lot." 
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ft 

Times  have  changed,  aud  men  with  them.    Better  doc-      frajice- 
trines  of  humanity,  of  economy,  and  now  at  last  of  polities, 
have  led  to  a  different  doctiine  of  education.    The  State    state stondaos 
stands  on  its  schools.    France  has  been  smitten  to  the  earth  *   **^  ^ 
because  of  those  teachings  of  a  century  ago  and  the  bigotry 
which  has  alone  been  permitted  to  modify  them.    When  she 
rises  again  she  will  stand  strong  in  the  strength  of  her  com- 
mon schools,  and  will  begin  a  new  life. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  while  her  superior  and  secondary  French  pri- 
education  deserve  the  fame  they  have  long  held,  the  pri  defective, 
mary  education — the  school  of  the  people — ^is  unworthy  of 
a  nation  which  claims,  and  perhaps  justly  in  some  respects, 
to  have  led  the  march  of  modem  civilization.  Sincere  praise 
i;j  due,  however,  and  in  abundant  measure,  to  those  far-see- 
ing and  noble  men  and  women  ♦  who  have  taken  up  the 
great  task  of  making  real  the  ideals  which  they  have  done 
so  much  to  inspire,  but  who  still  feel  that  almost  everything 
they  have  longed  and  labored  for  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
We  ought  to  understand  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions in  which  they  have  joined  issue,  and  the  ends  they 
set  before  them,  so  that  we  can  give  them  the  sympathy 
they  deserve  and  need.  "  The  United  States  "  is  the  example 
by  which  they  shape  their  efforts,  and  the  watchword  by 
which  they  rally  their  support.  -  This  is  seen  everywhere, 
from  the  item-comer  of  the  country  newspaper  to  the  elab- 
orate exhibits  of  official  documents. 

ifhe  United  States  the  example,  states   tbi   ex. 

ample. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  more  notewoithy  in  its 
subject  and  more  remarkable  in  its  execution  appeared  at 
the  Exposition  than  the  report  upon  the  primary  education 
of  the  United  States  by  M.  F.  Buisson,  a  man  already  hon-    m.    BuiMnna 

'  "^  "Centennial"  re- 

ored  by  high  trusts  in  the  direction  of  educational  affairs  in  port  en  primary 
France,  and  destined  no  doubt  to  exercise  still  higher  ones,  united  state*. 
He  was  president  of  the  commission  sent  by  the  French 
Government  to  examine  into  the  subject  of  education  as  pre- 
sented at  our  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876,  and  this  work 
is  the  report  of  his  observations.  It  is  in  every  way  a  study. 
As  a  model  of  reports  of  that  class,  its  peii'ection  is  almost 
discouraging ;  but  as  a  collection  of  most  valuable  informa- 
tion and  sound  discussion  in  regaid  to  educational  interests 

•The  eloquent  txibato  to  the  character  and  services  of  Madame 
Mennier,  offered  by  M.  Earnest  Brelay  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ligue 
de  PEnseignement,  shows  what  a  power  in  well-doing  a  great-hearted 
woman  can  be. 
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™^cE.      in  the  United  States,  we  have  nothing  in  our  own  language 
to  compare  with  it.    Its  influence  upon  the  measures  and 
directions  of  the  educational  advance  of  France  will  be  in- 
calculable. 
Another  illustration  of  the  value  attached  to  everything 
edaca^Dof^ex*  concemiug  popular  education  in  the  United  States  is  seen 
to  the  ^ro^h**^  ^^  *^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^  almost  everything  in  our  educational  ex- 
hibit was  earnestly  sought  for  not  only  by  the  representatives 
of  various  countries,  but  by  the  French  Government  itself; 
and  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Philbrick  nearly  the  entire  col- 
lection was  presented  to  M.  Bardoux,  the  French  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  hall  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  was 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  here  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  American  education. 

Evils  to  be  corrected. 

of^8chota^*toto     "^^  ^^^^®  ^"^  shortcomings  in  the  present  school  system 
;;paying"    ftnd  of  Fraucc  are  many.    For  one  thing,  the  schools  are  divided 

"non-paying"  *'  ®' 

ciaase*.  practically  by  it  into  two  great  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  fact  that  in  most  places  those  who  are  able  are  obliged 
to  pay  tuition  fees  makes  a  wide  and  a  bad  gulf  of  separa- 
tion. The  charity  scholars  sufl:er  from  a  sense  of  inferiority, 
which  is  constantly  irritated  by  the  ill-concealed  pride  or 
brutal  abuse  of  those  whose  independence  makes  them  be- 
lieve they  are  better  than  others.*  The  children  of  the  poor 
are  thus  driven  or  shamed  from  the  school,  t 
condiUMi*©?  *tho  Perhaps  the  comparative  condition  of  the  two  classes  can 
ciM!e».*****^°  best  be  seen  in  a  graphic  view.    The  following  tables  will 

serve  the  purpose  well ;  they  are  those  of  M.  Salicis,  taken 
from  the  little  book  already  referred  to,  on  education  and 
apprenticeship : 

*  The  teachers  have  sometimea  set  hat  a  poor  example.  This  has  more 
han  once  beeu  matter  of  notice  by  the  Minister  of  Pahlic  Instruction, 
who  has  in  published  orders  pointedly  reproved  the  teachers  iu  a  great 
number  of  congrcganist  girls'  schools  for  taking  pains  to  separate  those 
who  did  not  pay  tuition  from  the  paying  pupils,  and  giving  them  infe- 
rior instruction  and  attention.  See  circular  of  September  22^  1845,  by 
U.  dSto?.^*'  ^-  Salvandi,  and  that  of  January  1866,  by  M.  Duruy.  The  latter  says 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  seen  in  the  lay  schools. 

tWorkingmeu,  not  in  France  aloue,  but  hi  Germany  and  in  England, 
have  told  me  they  would  starve  themselves  rather  than  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  gratuitous  school,  or  fail  to  pay  fnU  tuition  for  them  at  the 
public  school,  because  they  would  not  have  their  children  called  pau- 
pers. 
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FIIA.XC*.  The  striking  thing  in  these  tables  is  that  there  is  practi- 

cally  nothing  for  the  children  of  the  "working  classes" 

after  the  primary  school.    Eecent  retnnis  show  that  out  of 

ap?°S?  ShuXn  5,000,000  children  of  school  age  in  France  less  than  150,000 

The  p*rin?ttry  — ^o*  ^  per  ccnt. — cvcr  go  beyond  the  primary  school.   For 

achooi.  4,850,000,  then,  there  is  no  hope  nor  care  to  get  above  that 

low  level.    Nor,  indeed,  do  they  by  any  means  rciich  the 

best  which  the  primary  school  could  give.    At  the  "  first 

communion,"  usually  at  the  age  of  12,  the  children  desert 

causcsof  with-  i]^q  school,  and  consider  their  education  complete.    Manv 

study.  Qr(3  often  kept  out  or  entirely  taken  away  from  school  by 

their  parents,  who  either  need  their  aid  in  the  labors  of  the 
field,  or  thi'ough  ignorance  and  indifference  suffer  their  chil- 
dren to  absent  themselves  on  slight  pretexts.  So  the  pic- 
ture which  M.  Salicis  draws  is  even  darker  for  the  countrj- 
than  it  is  for  the  city.  The  pupil  does  not  carry  his  studies 
to  any  degree  which  would  specially  instruct  him  in  matters 
of  agricultiu^,  and  enable  him  to  make  use  of  improved 
EriiB  of pcrpot- methods  and  inventions.    This  perpetuated  ignonince  may 

oAteu  Ignorance. 

be  among  the  reasons  why  French  farmers  are  so  slow  to 
introduce,  or  even  accept,  improved  implements  and  ma- 
chines. Many  friends  of  popular  education  make  bold  to 
point  outplainly  existing  evils.  They  complain  that  in  many 
cases  the  teachers  are  too  old,  or  at  any  rate  that  their  ways 
and  methods  are.  They  demand  the  retirement  of  teachei-s 
over  55  years  of  age.  They  reproach  the  local  inspectors 
for  not  visiting  the  schools  and  not  caring  for  them,  and  the 

Poor  appiwi- priests  for  domineering  over  them.  They  picture  the  pro- 
?cachcra.    ^^  vcrbiuUy  dejected  air  of  the  schoolmaster,  owing  to  his 

isolation,  tlnough  the  severity  or  neglect  of  his  superiors, 
the  despotism  of  the  cur<5,  and  the  caprices  of  parents, 
against  which  there  is  no  law  and  no  protection.* 

Separation   of     There  is  ouc  thing,  however,  which  the  tables  do  not  show. 

the   80X08    in 

schools.  There  is  a  prevalent  feehng  in  France  that  children  of  the 

two  sexes  should  not  attend  the  same  schools.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  in  small  villages,  even  if  they  were  able  pecu- 
niarily to  sustain  two  schools,  such  small  schools  would  not 
be  advantageous  on  many  accounts.  Thus  it  happens  that 
l)ractically  there  are  mixed  schools  in  small  country'  villages. 
A  law,  passed  in  1807,  requires  communes  of  more  than  500 
inhabitants  to  sustain  at  least  one  public  guis'  school ;  and 
in  thus  organizing  primary  instniction  for  girls,  the  law  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  10,000  new  schools.    The  courses 


•The  vigorous  little  book  "Co  que  sont  dos ficolea,"  by  M.  £milo 
Lef  ^^Tc,  is  a  ^ood  specimen,  among  many,  of  these  faithful  reproofs. 
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of  instruction  for  the  country  schools  embraced  domestic      france. 
sewing,  mental  arithmetic,  the  various  writings  called  for    courses  for 
by  a  farmer's  life,  notions  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  «>"°^y  schools, 
suited  to  their  situation,  the  care  of  a  fruit  garden,  kitchen 
garden,  poultry  yard,  and  the  general  laws  of  domestic 
hygiene.    For  the  city  schools  the  courses  comprised  indus-  Forcityschoois. 
trial  sewing,  industrial  and  ornamental  drawing,  arithmetic, 
commercial  papers,  hygiene,   and,  according  to  situation, 
some  one  of  the  professional  arts  which  a  girl  might  pi-ac- 
tice  at  home,  such  as  painting  upon  porcelain,  wood  engrav- 
ing, and  artistic  embroidery.    In  all  schools  the  French  lan- 
guage and  national  history  were  to  be  taught. 

But  in  spite  of  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  government,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  people 
need  to  be  made  to  see  their  need. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  tables  no  mention  is  made  of  ,^<^J  **LpJ^T^* 

sion  for  girla  in 

instruction,  either  in  the  primary  or  secondary  grades,  for^wy  oiroum- 
girls  of  families  in  good  circumstances,  l^o  place  seems  to 
be  given  to  them  in  the  public  system.  Their  education  is 
mostly  carried  on  in  private  institutions,  where  the  lack  of 
inspection  and  of  responsibility  doubtless  permi  ts  the  growth 
of  many  evils,  particularly  in  the  boarding-schools.*  scuiou.^**^^^ 

As  to  any  higher  education,  little  has  been  done  as  yet   Higher  educa- 
for  the  education  of  girls  of  any  class.    That  is  an  evil,  and  **°°  ^^s\r\B. 
leads  to  evil.    But  the  matter  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
earnest  men  who  will  not  suffer  things  to  remain  long  as 
they  are.     A  powerful  article  by  M.  Georges  Lafargue,  M.G.Lofiirgue. 
recently  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Sciences,  expresses  some  decided  views  in  very  strong 
hmguage  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  many 
eminent  men.    He  concludes  his  topic  with  the  remark  that 
"the  establishment  of  secondary  education  for  girls  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  our  regeneration.'' 

But  there  is  a  veritable  preaching  of  a  crusade  now  spread- 
ing all  over  France  against  all  the  existing  evils.    The  main   Extension    of 
point  urged  is  the  extension  of  popular  education — the  pri-  Son^dSiandwL* 
mary  school.    Other  points   are  the  improvement  of  its 
methods,  and  finally  its  entire  reorganization. 

*The  remarkable  study  in  phyaio-psychology  lately  presented  by  M.  M.  Deville. 
Sainte  Clare  Deville  before  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 
in  Paris,  was  followed  by  an  earnest  discussion,  participated  in  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  members,  which  brought  grave  charges 
iftgainst  the  whole  boarding-school  system,  *'that  deplorable  institu- 
tion," says  M.  Lafargue,  *^  fatal  to  study,  to  health,  to  morals,  and  to 
discipline." 
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^^^^^^-  Obligatory  education. 

Obligfttory  ed* 

noation.  The  great  reason  which  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  prin- 

ciple of  popular  education  seems  to  justify  the  demand  that 
when  the  public  treasury  and  private  benevolence  are  ex- 
pending 80  much  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  common 
education  of  youth,  they  should  be  required  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  This,  accordingly,  is  one  of  the  main  points 
aimed  at  by  the  progressive  party  in  France.  The  phrase 
so  often  used  in  this  country — "  compulsory  attendance  ^ — 
does  not  suit  the  American  ear,  and  does  not  carry  pleasant 
suggestions.  But  the  expression  "obligatory  education" 
carries  its  explanation  and  justification  in  itself.  It  presents 
the  end  sought,  which  no  one  can  consider  as  other  than 
good,  and  which  makes  it  easy  to  receive  the  suggestion  of 
obligation  or  duty  connected  with  so  worthy  an  end. 
Provuion    of     At  prcscut  cach  commune  is  required  by  law  to  establish 

achotils   IB    com-  m.  v 

Duiaory,  but  at-  a  primary  school ;  but  no  one  is  obliged  to  go  to  it.    The 
tionai.  law  of  1874,  before  referred  to,  does  indeed  provide  that  chil- 

dren below  the  age  of  12  years  cannot  be  employed  as  appren- 
tices or  by  a  "patron,"  unless  they  attend  school  during  the 
time  free  from  labor.*  But  this  does  not  meet  the  case. 
Much  has  to  be  done  to  break  up  an  apathy  which  had  be- 
come so  inveterate,  and  the  friends  of  popular  education 
take  on  themselves  the  task  first  of  providing  the  schools, 
then  of  creating  an  enlightened  popular  demand  for  them, 
and  then  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  demand  is  made  constant 
by  required  attendance. 

Ft«eedacation.  Otatuitoibs  education. 

What  they  want  in  France  is  our  American  "free  school." 
This  term  everywhere  in  Europe  is  now  applied  to  schools 
which  have  a  private  foundation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
public  school  which  is  founded  by  government.  But  the 
evils  which  have  been  seen  to  flow  from  a  system  in  which 
the  poor  are  either  kept  away  for  lack  of  means,  or,  if  they 
attend  as  charity  students,  are  driven  away  or  "frozen  ouf 
as  paupers,  lead  to  a  demand  for  the  removal  of  tuition 
fees  entirely  from  the  common-school  system.  Moreover,  it 
might  reasonably  be  argued  that  obligatory  education  ought 
to  be  gratuitous. 

Attendance  of     'Another  article  of  this  law,  not  before  cited,  provides  that  no  child 
5^tok3)or?^^"^'  below  the  age  of  15  years  shall  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  six  hours 

a  day,  unless  he  can  produce  the  certificate  of  a  teacher  or  school  inspec- 
tor,  attested  by  the  mayor,  that  he  has  completed  the  course  of  primary 
instruction. 
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At  the  Exposition  the  fact  was  made  prominent  that  edu-      vtlaxc%. 
cation  was  both  gratuitous  and  obligatory  under  the  laws    Education  cra- 
of  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway ;  ^^^'  ff^ni^"y 
and  that  Bussia,  which  is  making  such  marvellous  strides  1^^^^^®*  **' 
in  the  elevation  and  moralization  of  her  people,  has  already 
recognized  the  force  of  these  ideas,  and  put  them  into  prac- 
tice in  many  of  her  provinces. 

Nor  was  there  anything  which  attracted  more  interest 
among  the  curious  crowd  about  our  American  educational 
section  than  the  legend  inscribed  on  the  walls,  ^' IPinstriiC' 
tion  publique  est  gratuite  dans  tovs  les  JStats  de  VUnionJ" 
Doubtless  that  simple  statement  did  much  to  help  forward  Free  education 
the  common-school  of  France.  This  illustrates  the  influ-  states, 
ence  of  these  great  international  Expositions, — or,  to  use  our 
homely  but  expressive  phrase,  "  World's  fairs." 

These  ideas  have  already  had  recognition  in  high  quar- 
ters, and  forcible  expression.  In  1877  M.  Waddiogton,  as  J^  wadding. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  proposed  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  bill  authorizing  and  enabling  every  commune  in 
France  to  establish  absolute  gratuity  in  its  schools.  M.  Ma-  m.  Marion, 
rion,  deputy  from  Is^re,  went  a  step  farther,  and  proposed 
a  bill  to  make  primary  instruction  not  only  gratuitous  but 
obligatory  also  in  all  the  communes  of  France. 

M.  de  Lacretelle,  deputy  from  Saone  and  Loire,  struck  all  teu^.  *^®  ^^'**'^ 
the  notes  of  the  chord  at  once,  and  proposed  that  instruc- 
tion should  be  gratuitous,  obligatory,  and  unsectarian  (Uiique) 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  Kepublic,  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys. 

Lay.  or  unsectarian  ediication.  Unsectarianed. 

*^ '  ooatlon. 

This  brings  us  to  another  question  now  assuming  formida- 
ble proportions  in  France.    The  census  returns  showing   Proportion  of 
35,387,703,  or  over  98  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  be  Roman  STpiS^tonu 
Catholics,  while  580,757  or  1.6  per  cent,  are  Protestants,  and  ^  ^""^^e. 
only  something  less  than  135,000  are  of  other  forms  of  relig- 
ious belief,  we  can  readily  understand  why  it  is  that  to  so 
large  an  extent  public  education  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy. 

There  is  a  powerful  reaction  against  this  control,  which  is^^ng*  **of©rio5 
growing  so  important  as  to  become  an  element  in  the  politics  oo^troL 
of  the  country.  The  lines  are  not  drawn,  it  is  true,  by  the 
profession  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  the  prevailing  religious 
system,  but  the  question  at  issue  is  the  enfranchisement  of 
education, — its  deliverance  from  sectarian  trammels.  Many 
who  do  not  protest  against  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  do 
protest  against  Boman  Catholic  control  of  schools.  Some 
indeed  who  regard  many  of  the  evils  under  which  the  conn- 
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vRAscE.      try  has  suffered  as  the  direct  result  of  the  domination  of  that 

"'  church,  strain  their  logic  to  the  degree  of  regarding  Bonjan- 

ism  aad  Christianity  as  identical,  and,  carrying  their  protest 

against  Christianity  itself,  demand  that  the  schools  shall 

be  shrouded  in  an  almost  atheistic  <atmosphere. 

Two  differing     Qq  ^-q  ^qq  ^wo  movemcnts,  differing  in  their  reasons  and 

opponents  of  too  '  ^ 

clerical  party,  ultimate  aims.  One  seeks  the  extension  of  poi)uljir  educa- 
tion ;  the  other  seeks  the  entire  separation  of  church  and 
school.  Each  has  its  distinctive  adherents ;  but  as  against 
the  domination  of  caste  and  church,  the  two  genersilly  con- 
cur and  coincide. 
Control  of  pop.     The  qucstiou  of  popular  education  in  France  is  not  merely 

nlar  education  in  *  /.,.,  „  .  ^     . 

rranccaqucsuon  nor  maiiily  one  of  liberty  ot  conscience.    It  is  more  a  ques- 

of  political  power  ^ .  «        ,.   .      ,  ,         ,  »,  «  .  .,*  i 

and  role.  tiou  of  political  powcr  and  rule.    The  waifare  still  waged 

against  the  Jesuits, — who,  although  by  law  excluded  from 
teaching  and  even  from  residing  in  France,  manage  never- 
theless in  their  quiet,  patient,  and  skillful  way,  both  to  stay 
and  to  teach, — is  not  wholly  in  view  of  the  moral  effects  of 
their  peculiar  teaching,  but  of  its  political  effects.  So  the 
Tho  Eomish  protcst  rcachcs  ultimately  the  whole  Eomish  clerical  system 
as  grasping  at  political  control.  The  schools  can  be  used  as 
mighty  instruments  in  fa^•or  of  liberty  and  light,  or  they  can 
be  so  managed  as  to  bind  tho  people  in  fetters  and  daikness. 
The  school  party  of  France  understand  this  very  Avell.  So 
they  want  free  schools;  free  in  every  sense,  from  fees  that 
oppress  the  poor,  and  from  ecclesiastical  domination  that 
would  overmaster  all. 
of^e'fro'SI^'iiS"  "^^^  legend  on  the  advancing  banner  is,*  "TAc  schools, 
^J^^  ^^^^  secular,  gratuitous,  and  ohligatan/y^^  a  motto  not  necessarily 

communistic,  although  the  communists  generally  adopt  it ; 
nor  necessaiily  atheistic,  although  the  atheists,  of  course, 
help  to  swell  the  party.  It  naturally  has  the  favor  of  the 
Protestants,  believing  as  they  do  tliat  freedom  of  conscience 
in  the  schools  will  not  make  France  the  less  a  Christian 
country,  and,  though  few,  they  lend  weight  to  the  movement; 
an<l  it  inevitably  commands  the  supi)ort  of  Republicans,  v.iio 

Socolarization     *'  Tills  secularization,  or  rather  ncutralizatiou,  of  tho  schoobi,  beems  to 
natSdinllolland!  have  originated  in  Holland,  whence  it  passed  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  secure,  of  course,  in  countries  where  there  is  an 
ebtablitthcd  religion  of  the  state,  but  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
it  is  most  demanded  in  those  countries.  At  ])resent  it  is  a  much  agi- 
tated qui.'stion  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  is  coming 
to  be  so  in  Englaml,  and  even  in  the  United  States.  In  these  two  latter 
countries  Christianity,  being  part  of  tho  common  law,  takes  neither 
an  agressive  nor  oftensive  part  in  the  discipline  or  instraction  of  the 
school ;  and  in  tho  United  States  where  there  is  no  established  church 
claiming  to  be  higher  than  the  stat^,  the  question  stands  on  whoUy 
different  grounds. 
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see  that  the  only  permanent  elevation  of  the  masses  must  be      t^^asck. 

through  their  enlightenment,  and  hence  regard  the  schools 
obligatory  upon  all,  but  free  for  all,  as  the  prime  force  in 
the  regeneration  of  France. 

Still  the  party  of  popular  education  has  its  troubles,  ^j^^^^^Jg/jl?^^ 
even  with  its  friends.  Thus  the  Ligue  de  rEnseignment,  »^ffnrn€nt. 
which  began  its  work  under  the  empire,  has  been  much  im- 
peded by  government  influence  or  authority  under  the 
new  republic.  They  complain  that  their  schools  and  libraries 
have  been  closed  and  public  courses  interdicted,  and  that 
owing  to  pfficial  interference  they  have  only  been  able  to 
hold  two  general  reunions  for  the  last  seven  years ;  one  in 
1876  and  one  in  1878. 

The  statutes  of  this  society  declare  its  object  to  be  the^PSr*"  ^'  *^* 
spread  of  education,  chiefly  among  the  rural  populations. 
It  seeks  to  accomplish  this  end  by  stimulating  individual 
initiative,  by  promoting  the  foundation  of  schools,  gratui- 
tous courses,  and  public  conferences,*  by  favoring  the 
creation  of  popular  libraries,  and  by  employing  all  means 
that  lead  to  the  general  diffusion  of  education.  It  declares 
that  it  belongs  to  no  party  in  politics  or  religion.  It  has 
but  one  doctrine — ^'that  society  should  consist  of  men  and 
not  of  brutes."  But  it  soon  finds  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
^^Syllabusj'"  and  it  is  nothing  strange,  perhaps,  that  it  next  '^**®  SyUabua. 
finds  itself  out  of  favor  with  the  government,  t  Said  the  pres- 
ident, M.  Jean  Macd,  at  the  meeting  of  January,  1878,  m-^"*^*- 
"Scarcely  six  weeks  ago  we  had  less  liberty  than  under  the 
empire.''  He  takes  this  bitterly,  when  the  Ligue  so  heartily 
supported  the  republic.  But  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
better  state  of  things,  which  from  that  time  bids  fair  to  hold 
its  course. 

"There  are  now,  in  fact,  but  two  parties  in  France,"  con- 
tinae<l  the  president  in  his  uncompromising  style,  "and  they 
are  now  fiice  to  face— those  who  accept  universal  suffrage,  and 
those  who  do  not  accept  it,  or  who  accept  it  only  that  it 
may  subserve  their  ends."t 

The  society  has  a  powerful  organization,  and  its  roots  and 
branchas  are  widely  spread.§    It  has  its  auxiliaries  in  all 

•  Familiar  conversational  lessons  given  by  a  professor. 

tit  was  doubtless  his  sympathy  with  the  aristocratic  and  clerical 
party  which  led  to  tho  necessity  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  resignation. 
He  was  good  soldier  enough  to  obey  when  he  could  not  command. 

t  His  phrase  is  even  stronger,  **quHl  se  laiase  esoamoter" — **  on  condition 
that  it  will  allow  itself  to  bo  juggled." 

^This  Ligue  had,  in  1878,  over  400  societies  in  various  parts  of  France,     Extent  of  tho 
with  a  membership  of  35,000.    It  had  founded  400  Ubraries,  and  aided  ^^' 
namerous  schools  all  over  France,  expending  for  that  purpose  $75,000. 
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FRANCE.  part«  of  France,  and  its  coordinates  in  all  the  moving  world. 
The  "Education  League"  is  at  work  in  Belgium,  Holland, 
Italy,  Algiers,  and  even  Egypt,  and  in  England  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  published  rei)orts  of  these  works  aflford  a  stir- 
ring picture  of  the  educational  movement  abroad,  and  the 
forces  in  action  and  counteraction. 

ratoe.'**'*"^^'^      Fraucc  lost  with  Alsace-Lorraine  the  most  educated  i)or- 

tion  of  her  inhabitants.  It  was,  however,  the  reflection,  or 
rather  the  re-awakening,  produced  by  the  results  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  which  gave  a  new  and  remarkable  im- 
petus to  the  movement  for  educational  reform  and  extension. 
That  issue  has  stirred  France  to  tne  depths  of  her  heart  and 
mind.  Friends  of  education  and  of  liberty  seize  the  oppor- 
tune moment  to  enforce  the  true  lesson. 

oflhe  ciiSs!^*^'^     Individuals  are  at  work ;  city  and  country  are  sown  thick 

with  tracts  and  vest-pocket  volumes,  plain,  frank,  and  potent 
of  suggestion.  Many  modest  little  books  are  put  forth  a4lapt- 
ed  to  the  new  education,  chiefly  eliminating  the  Romanist 
element  with  which  school  literature  was  imbued,  and  often 
the  Christianity  along  with  it.  It  is  curious  to  see  these  codes 
of  morals  without  religion,  and  what  systems  of  natural 
ethics  c?n  be  generalized  from  the  aspect  of  "man  as  he  is,** 
rather  than  the  "  a  priori "  and  unscientific  "  man  as  he  ought 
to  be."  These  works,  however,  are  not  without  value.  The 
depth  of  sincerity  in  the  isolated  stand-point,  the  restless 
groping  of  the  human  mind,  seeking  in  itself  the  standard 
of  highest  good  and  highest  right,  touches  us  almost  to 
pain. 

But  light  will  come  to  all  true  seekers ;  and  it  will  come  to 
France. 

D^sSJch"/.^^'  Among  the  most  broadly  conceived  and  carefiilly  consid- 
ered of  the  works  now  spread  among  the  people,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  remark  the  collections  of  essays  and  exhortations 
entitled  ^^  Elementary  Studies^  Political^  ISocial^  andPhilosoph- 
ical^^  written  by  M.  Charles  DeSouches,  and  dedicated  to  the 
working  people  of  France — from  which  rank  he  himself 
sprang.  His  book  is  distributed  to  be  use<i  in  the  free  lay 
schools.  With  rare  good  sense  and  the  wonderftil  eloquence 
of  simplicity,  he  treats  here  very  many  questions  that  "come 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms."  His  point  is  that  the 
only  barrier  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  is  the  lack 
of  instruction  and  of  education.  He  gives  matter  for  a  great 
deal  of  both  in  his  book ;  and  exhorts  all  right-minded  men 
to  work  with  zeal,  to  found  schools  and  libraries,  to  write 
books,  to  visit  the  workingmen,  and  to  aid  in  all  possible 
ways  to  lift  them  out  of  their  misery.    After  quickening  every 
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noble  thought  and  impulse  in  his  readers,  he  makes  his  cli-       ^"^^- 
max  by  seizing  on  the  feeling  so  natural  to  France  in  her 
present  case— revenge. 
"We  will  have,"  he  says,  "a  notable  revenge.    We  will   The  Republic 

'  "^    '  ,  tho    leven^    of 

show  to  the  world  what  a  people  can  avail  which  nses  above  France, 
the  low  level  of  ignoble  passions.  We  are  resolved,  cost 
what  it  may:  we  are  ready.  What  will  we  do,  is  it  asked  I 
The  most  simple  thing.  For  this  famous  revenge  is  already 
begun.  It  is  born,  full  of  life ;  and  it  will  grow  and  flourish 
if  we  but  give  it  faith  and  patriotism  and  resolution ;  if  each 
one  especially  will  put  into  it  courage  and  patience  and  self- 
abnegation.    Our  revenge  is  the  Kepublio." 

A  lesson  good  for  other  meridians  than  that  of  France. 

The  whole  motive  and  argument  is  summed  up  in  the      JaicsSimon. 
terse  phrase  of  Jules  Simon:   "The  people  which  has  the  The  best 

best  schools  is  the  first  people;  if  it  is  not  so  today,  it  willj^pio*"  ®  " 
be  to-morrow."* 

Tiie  schools  are  not  ends;  no  more  is  the  church  an  end,    school. church, 

,,...,.  ,  1         -1  stato,  aro  means 

Dor  even  the  st  ite.    All  are  means,  each  good  and  necessary  —not  ends, 
in  its  place,  for  the  well-being  and  perfectionment  of  man. 
Each,  in  fact,  needs  the  sympathy  and  light  of  the  other. 

But  among  the  means  and  forces  or  advancement  the        The  school 
school  is  prime  and  fundamental.    Without  it,  neither  themcaiw. 
church  nor  the  ^tate  could  lon^  remain  free  institutions. 


t» 


Whoever  controls  the  schools  is  the  real  sovereign,     i f  the    Education ane- 
people  are  to  rule,  the  people  must  be  educated.    This  is  the 
only  way  which  France  now  sees  to  save  herself  from  the 
effects  of  her  fonner  errors  and  misfortunes. 

Hence  this  wide  recruitment  in  the  forward  movement  for   intense  inter- 
the  schools,  this  thoughtful  taking  of  position,  this  organiivo  spirit 
zatioii  of  liberal  and  progressive  minds  in  behalf  t»f  popular 
edacation,  this  earnest  and  all-pervading  spirit  of  a  common 
caase  rising  to  an  intensity  which  recalls  the  times  of  re*  o- 
mtion. 

The  question  of  popular  education  in  France,  therefore,  is ,  Theschpoimas- 

^  *^    ^  7  7        ter  WHS  tho  con- 

involveil  in  considerations  that  are  deep  and  wide  and  far-  <i"«">^  "*  Sedan. 
reaching.    "It  is  the  school-master  who  conquered  at  Se- 
dan,'' i>   the  watchword  ot  the  new  revolution  and  the 
prophecy  of  the  i:ew  revenge  with  wliich  France  is  about  to 
redeem  her  past,  and  vindicate  a  better  glory, 

BELG-IUM.  '  BBLOiuM. 


The  educational  exhibit  of  Belgium  had  evidently  been 
made  the  object  of  much  attention  on  the  part  of  national 

*  ^'Le  i>euple  qui  a  les  meiUeures  dcoles  est  le  premier  peuple :  s'il  ne 
I'cst  pas  ai^oardhui,  il  le  sera  demain." 
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BELGIUM. 


as  well  as  locals  aathori ties,  and  may  perhaps  iairl;  ,be 
taken  as  evidence  of  a  considerable  and  somewhat  new 
degree  of  interest  in  popular  education.  Belgium  has  by 
no  means  been  noted  for  the  diffusion  of  common  education 

mitenioy.  among  her  people.  Recent  official  returns  show  that  about 
30  per  cent,  of  her  population  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 
Among  the  44,000  young  men  of  nineteen  who  are  annually 
called  upon  to  draw  lots  for  military  service,  and  who  would 
probably  give  the  most  favorable  showing  in  this  regard,  it 
appears  that  only  about  73  per  cent,  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  several  provinces  with  respect  to  the  numbers 
who  have  acquired  these  elements  of  a  common  education, 

Roiativoimter-come  in  the  following  order,  from  best  to  worst:  Luxem- 

acy  of  tho  Prov-  ' 

inces.  bourg,  Namur,  Antwerp,  Li^ge,  Brabant,  Limbourg,  Hain- 

aut,  West  and  East  Flanders. 
Primaiyeduca.     The  Belgian  exhibit,  as  has  been  intimated,  wa^  particu- 

iicnteii.  larly  interesting  on  account  of  the  extent  and  variety  with 

which  primary  instruction  was  represented ;  the  attention 
given  to  this,  and  even  the  space  occupied  by  it,  in  the  fine 
building  devoted  to  the  educational  exhibit,  being,  at  least, 
twice  as  great  as  that  given  to  both  secondary  and  superior 
education  taken  together.  The  objects  exhibited  consisted 
largely,  of  course,  of  the  various  works  of  pupils,  copy- 
books, albums,  drawings,  needle-work,  and  ceramics.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  whose  hands  is  the  direction  of 
public  instruction,  made  a  very  full  exhibit  with  reference 
to  the  organization,  material,  and  methods  of  public  instnic- 
tion.  Many  schools,  moreover,  were  represented  by  plans 
and  models  of  their  buildings  and  specimens  of  school  fur- 
niture and  material  of  instruction.  An  object  of  special 
lAguA  de  vEn-  interest  was  the  model  school  established  by  the  Idgue  de 
rumen .  V Emeigncm4mt  at  Brussels  in  1S75.  A  complete  class-room 
was  exhibited,  with  its  entire  furniture  and  school  material. 
Upon  a  tablet  upon  the  wall  were  written,  perhaps  with  a 
pardonable  pride,  those  terms  of  the  Belgian  constitution 
which  express  tho  essential  principles  governing  public  in- 
struction : 

Principlca gov.      **Edncatiou  is  free  ;  aU  restrictive  measures  arc  prohibited;  the  re- 
8tnioSon"in*  Bel-  pressiou  of  offenses  is  regulated  only  by  law. 

s*"™-  *'  Public  instniction  given  at  tho  expense  of  tho  Stat«  is  equally  regu- 

lated by  law." 

Bd^£n*and°  °^     ^^^^  sclioolroom  attracted  many  visitors,  and  was  cer- 

Amorican school-  taiuly  supcrior  in  many  resi)ects  to  the  average  school-room 

of  Europe.    It  was,  however,  by  no  means  beyond  what  we 

see  in  many  schools  of  America.    The  pupils'  seats  and 

desks  were  not  so  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  probably  not  so 
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comfortable  and  convenient  for  use  as  ours.    The  teacher's      ^BELotvii. 
desk  was  in  one  corner,  and'a  large  platform  was  at  one  end 
of  the  room.    Each  of  the  four  comers  was  cut  off  for  a  ven- 
tilating apparatus,  the  efficiency  of  which  in  actual  practice 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  testing.    The  blackboards 
were  in  sets  of  three,  and  hung  on  weights,  so  that  they 
could  be  conveniently  written  upon  and  then  all  exhibited 
in  one  column. 

Other  interesting  plans  of  large  school  buildings  were  ex-  school-rooms, 
hibited,  the  good  features  of  which  are  that  such  are  built 
on  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  affording  good  light,  and 
havicg  thusa  large prSau  convert j  with  a  gallery  on  the  second 
storj-,  all  lighted  from  above,  as  well  as  at  the  free  end.  The 
works  of  the  pupils  were  of  good  quality,  especially  the 
needle-work. 

The  ''Normal  School  of  Humanities''  at  Li^ge  showed ^^^'«J^^S{;^«<>1 
some  very  good  themes  in  Latin,  English,  and  German,  as 
well  as  in  French  and  Flemish. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION.  Primary  in- 

struction. 

The  primary  schools  include  the  communal  or  public    schooisofthre© 
schools  founded  and  supported  by  the  communes,  the  *' j>ri-  PabUc 

vate  adopted''  {agr66€s)  schools,  substituted  for  the  com- ©a.  ^  ^^^ 
munal,  and  receiving  government  aid,  and  private  denomi-inSfOT^'*®"""* 
national  schools.  To  these  the  poor  are  admitted  gratuit- 
ously. The  law  provides  that,  of  schools  supported  by  the 
State,  there  shall  be  at  least  one  in  each  commune,  conve- 
niently situated,  unless  there  is  already  sufficient  provision 
for  primary  instruction  through  private  schools. 

Primary  instruction  embraces  religion  and  morals,  read-  courro  of  pri- 
ing,  writing,  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measares,  the 
elements  of  numbers,  and,  according  to  the  needs  of  locali- 
ties, the  elements  of  the  French,  Flemish,  or  German  lan- 
guage. The  instruction  in  religion  and  morals  is  ^ven  ^^^^^jj^;^^"e''*>"» 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  of  the  faith  professed 
by  the  miyority  of  the  pupils.  Those  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  prevailing  religious  communion  are  not  required  to  be 
present  at  these  exercises. 

As  nearly  the  entire  population  of  Belgium  is  ^nian  ^j^^^j^^y^  ^Smf. 
Catholic,  education  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ^^^ 
clergy  of  that  church,  and  largely  in  that  of  the  Jesuit 
order. 

The  supervision  of  schools  as  to  instruction  and  adminis-^^Bj*^'?*^**'*^' 
tration  is  exercised  by  the  communal  authorities  and  by 
cantonal  and  provincial  civil  inspectors.    The  ministers  of 

16  P  B 
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BBLGiuM.      worship  and  their  delegates  liave  always  the  right  to  in- 
spect the  school. 

School  ijookp.  The  books  designed  for  primary  instruction  in  schools 
subjected  to  the  double  inspection,  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  are 
examined  by  a  cc::tral  commission  composed  of  the  civil 
provincial  inspectors  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  are  ai)i)roved  by  the  government.  Books, 
however,  employed  ex(!lusively  for  instruction  in  morals  and 
religion,  are  approved  by  the  religious  authorities  alone. 
Reading-books,  which  sei've  at  the  same  time  for  instruction 
in  religion  and  morals,  are  submitted  to  the  approval  of 
both  the  civil  and  religious  authorities. 
AUotment  of  The  cxpcnsc  of  primary  instruction  is  borne  by  the  com- 
munes. When  it  appears,  however,  that  a  commune  has 
contributed  to  this  i^urpose  all  that  could  reasonably  be  de- 
manded of  it,  the  province,  and  in  the  last  resort  the  State, 
will  make  up  the  remainder.     No  school  can  receive  or  n»- 

Subsidies.  tain  a  subsidy  or  any  assistance  whatever  from  the  State, 
the  province,  or  the  commune,  unless  the  director  submits 
his  institution  to  the  regulations  of  the  double  in8i)ection, 
civil  and  religious,  and  complies  with  all  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  laws. 
Teachers'     The  tcaclicrs  meet  at  least  once  in  three  months  in  can- 

mootiDgs. 

tonal  conferences,  to  consider  whatever  may  promote  the 
interests  of  primary  instruction. 
Compt  titivo     Competitive  examinations  between  the  different  primary 

examination  B.  ..  111  1  -rk^**j.*  •  •i*j> 

schools  are  held  each  year.  Participation  is  required  ol 
communal  schools,  and  of  those  which  take  the  place  of 
them,  and  is  oi)tional  for  others. 

Normaiinhoois.  Normal  i)rimary  instruction  is  given  in  the  state  normal 
schools  and  sections,  or  in  private  normal  schools  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  government.  Almost  all  of  the.se, 
especially  those  of  the  State,  are  conducted  on  the  boanling- 
school  i)lan.  General  regulations  for  the  management  of 
these  schools  and  the  encouragement  of  pupils  are  made  by 
law  or  by  royal  order.    Among  these  are  the  following : 

Conaitions   of     YoY  admissiou  to  a  normal  school  applicants  must  unite 

admission      into  ■'■  '■ 

normal  Rchooia.   certain  determinate  conditions  of  age,  character,  conduct, 

health,  and  freedom  from  any  infirmity  incompatible  with 
the  free  exercise  of  instruction.  They  are  to  engage  to  hold 
themselves  at  the  disposition  of  the  government  for  five 
years  after  graduating  from  the  normal  school,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  instruction.  In  the  "adopted"  schools 
for  boys,  this  condition  is  imposed  only  on  those  who  have 
received  scholarships  at  the  public  expense.  Tliese  schol- 
schoiarship*.   ai'sliips,  of  200  fiancs  and  upwards,  are  placed  at  the  dispo- 
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sition  of  the  government  each  year  by  the  legislature,  to  be bbixsipm. 

given  to  normal-school  pupils  of  slender  pecuniary  resources 
and  of  aptitude  for  teaching.    They  may  be  continued  for  Nommi schools. 
three  years  after  leaving  the  school  to  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  diploma  and  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  com- 
mnnal  school. 

The  course  of  studies  in  these  schools  extends  through    Couraoofstud- 
three  years,  to  which  there  are  three  corresponding  divis-  ^*' 
ions  of  pupils.    The  final  examination  comprises  written, 
oral,  and  pra<5tical  tests,  which  bear  upon  the  entire  course. 

In  respect  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  primary  instruction  strucSon"*^  ^' 
has  a  wide  range,  including  the  infant  schools,  Idndergdr- 
te»,or  HaVcH  d^asile,  and  the  schools  for  adults.    The  former      saUesd'atOe. 
class  usually  called  in  Belgium  Hcoles  gardiennes  (guardian  ^^^^^  ^"'^*** 
schools)  arc  established  to  afford  to  poor  children  not  yet 
old  enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  primary  schools  the 
first  notions  of  instruction  and  education.    The  law  does  not 
require  communes  to  establish  these  schools,  but  makes  it 
the  duty  of  government  to  apply  part  of  the  subsidy  voted 
annually  for  primary  instruction  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  guardian  schools,  especially'  in  populous  localities 
and  manufacturing  districts. 

The  schools  for  adults  are  particularly  designed  for  work-  aduits^^"**''  ^^^ 
men  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  to  extend  the  instruction  which 
they  began  to  receive  at  the  primary  school,  or  who,  not  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  primary  school  in 
their  youth,  wish  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  education 
indispensable  to  all  successful  work  in  life.  The  law  does 
not  require  the  communes  to  establish  these  schools ;  but  it 
provides  that  a  part  of  the  subsidy  voted  for  primary  in- 
struetion  shall  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  evening 
schools  and  Sunday  schools  for  adults.  In  order  to  secure 
these  results  the  government  will  insist  in  the  concurrence 
of  the  provinces  and  communes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
pupils  in  them,  respectively,  which  may  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  primary  instruction  : 


Number. 


2(» 
208 
363 


92a 


Kind  of  iostitution. 
In/ant  schools  (^colet  gardiennes). 


Commtinnl  (pnblio)  rcUhiIb   

Private,  submitted  to  mt»pcction'^ . 
Private,  entirely  froot 


Papils.    mary  instruct; 


Table    of  pri- 
ion. 


iScoles  tjardi- 

„    ^     ennee. 
30.244 

38,880 

28, 2^8 


97,  382 


'Swi  pages  2 11-2 


o<xi  pages  2 1 1-2. 

tit  wdl  be  seen  that-  the  term  "free  "  means  exomption  from  public  inspection  and 
ntral 


oontroL 
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Tablo  of  pri* 
maiy  instmo- 
tlen. 

flchoolrt. 

^nmuor. 

4,157 

457 

15 

058 

6,587 

Adult  sohools. 

1.823 
112 
880 

Normal 
•ohoola. 

2,615 

3 

5 

8 

22 

Otbor  primary 
grado  schools. 

38 

430 
101 

270 

StetisUcs. 

801 
Iota!  nam 

Primary  tehooU. 

Communal,  including;  bovs'  and  girls*  schools 

Adopted  schools  (agriSet) 

Private,  snbmitted  to  InRp^stion 

Private,  entirely  free 


480,1m 

07,055 

8.214 


Adult  §ehooli. 


640,657 


Commnnal  86,070 

Private,  submitted  to  inspection I         7,888 

Private,  entirely  free 130.006 


Normal  iehoolt. 


State  normal  schools 

State  normal  sections 

Adopted  (agriiet)  for  men  . .. 
Adopted  (OffrSSet)  for  women 


Other  iehooU  €tf  primary  grads. 


Charitable  work-schools,  pnblic  and  ftee 

Schools  for  deaf^  dumb,  and  blind,  orphan  asylums,  and  reform 

schools 

Primary  bocffding-schools. 


204.  G78 


312 
321 
481 

1,306 


Total  number  of  institutions  of  primary  grade 0, 070 

Total  number  of  pupils  of  primary  grade 1, 002, 087 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  figure  inclades 
others  than  children  of  school-age ;  those  in  the  primary 
schools  proper,  as  sho^vn  in  the  second  section  of  the  table 
above,  together  with  a  portion  of  those  in  the  last  section 
(fifth)  of  the  table,  say  45,000,  make  up  the  total  of  children 
of  school  age  attending  primary  schools  in  Belgium,  amoun^ 
ing  to  about  094,057. 

Secondary    in-  SECONDARY  IN STRTTOTIOy. 

struction. 

incharjicoftho^    Bducatioual  establishments  of  the  secondary  class*  are 

government.  *' 

immediately  and  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
This  class  includes  institutions  of  two  grades :  the  higher, 
called  royal  athenaeums,  and  the  lower,  called  secondary 
scliools,  (^coles  moyennes.)  There  are  ten  royal  athenieums 
and  fifty  secondary  schools. 

The  law  permits  the  provinces  and  the  communes  to  es- 
tablish or  support  secondary  schools,  and  to  have  the  full 
and  free  administration  of  them.  The  government  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  subsidies  to  these  schools  on  condition 
that  their  programme  be  conformed  to  that  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  books  used,  the  interior  regulations,  and 
the  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  be  submitted  for 


Conditional 
sabsidies. 


*  Tho  torm  'Mntormediate"  (moyen)  is  applied  in  Belginm  to  this  grade 
of  education,  as  it  stands  between  tho  primary  and  the  snporior.  It  cor- 
resi)oudSy  however,  with  what  is  caUed  in  France  secondary  cdncation. 
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the  approval  of  the  government.  These  provincial  and  bklqium. 
oommanal  establishments  are  to  have  an  organization  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  government  schools,  and  are  to  be  known  ^hooiB^^****^ 
as  pronncial  or  commnnal  colleges,  or  provincial  or  com- 
mniial  secondary  schools.  The  provinces,  however,  have 
not  as  yet  undertaken  the  establishment  of  schools  of  this 
grade. 

The  royal  athenaeums  and  state  secondary  schools  receive 
only  boarding-pupils.  The  board  of  burgomasters  and 
monicipal  officers  of  the  communes  where  these  institutions 
are  situated  may  arrange  with  indi\iduals  for  the  keeping 
of  the  boarding-houses  annexed  to  them. 

The  direction  of  these  institutions  belongs  to  the  govern-   Govemmentdi 
ment,  which  appoints  the  officers  of  instruction  and  man- 
agement, and  exercises  superintendence  over  them  by  the 
agency  of  inspectors  and  local  bureaus  of  administration.    Local  bureaii*. 
The  bureau  gives  advice  upon  the  nomination  of  the  per- 
mnd^  arranges  estimates  of  expenses,  keeps  the  money 
accounts,  and  performs  various  other  advisory  duties.    The 
personnel  is  divided  into  the  administrative  branch — ^the  sec-   PoraonneL 
rotary,  treasurer,  directors  of  study,  and  overseers  5   and 
the  teaching  branch,  prefect  of  studies  and  professors  in 
the  athensBum — directors,  regents,  and  teachers  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools. 
No  one  can  be  appointed  member  of  the  teaching  corps  ,  QuaiifloatiMw 

of  XOAODOn. 

m  an  athenseum  or  in  a  communal  college  unless  he  is  pro- 
vided with  the  diploma  of  professor  agr6g6  of  secondary 
instruction  of  the  higher  grade.  !N"o  one  can  be  director  or  Dii-ectors  imd 
regent  of  a  secondary  school  unless  he  has  the  diploma  of 
professor  agrigi  of  secondary  instruction  of  the  lower 
grade.  Exception  is  made  only  in  favor  of  doctors  of  phi- 
losophy and  letters  and  doctors  of  science. 
The  city  or  commune  where  an  athenaeum  or  secondary    ,  Proviaion  for 

,  aohool  boUdings. 

school  is  established  furnishes  the  buildings  and  furniture 
and  provides  for  keeping  them  in  order.  For  the  athe- 
naeum, it  contributes,  moreover,  to  the  expenses  by  a  subven-  sub vontioiu. 
tion,  which  is  not  to  be  less  than  a  third  of  the  entire  ex- 
pense. For  the  secondary  school,  it  may  in  case  of  need  af- 
ford a  subvention,  which  is  not  to  exceed  the  tbird  without 
its  free  consent. 

There  are  in  each  atbenseum  two  courses :  that  of  the  hu-        Atueuwam 
inanities  and  the  professional  course.    The  law  permits  as*^^"*** 
an  annex  to  the  secondary  school  a  preparatory  section,  in 
which  are  taught  the  matters  regularly  belonging  to  the 
primary  school.  Co.u.cii  on 

A  council  of  improvement  {perfectionnement)  is  charged  iSJ!^"  *°*^  **^** 
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with  the  duty  of  giving  its  advice  upon  the  programme  of 
studies,  of  examining  the  books  to  be  used  or  given  as 
prizes.  It  proposes  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  inspect- 
ors, takes  cognizance  of  their  reports,  and  deliberates  upon 
all  the  objects  which  concern  the  progress  of  studies. 
Competitive     Each  vcar  there  is  established  at  the  expense  of  the  State 

examinations.  *^  ^ 

a  general  competitive  examination,  participation  in  which 
is  obligatory  upon  all  institutions  subjected  to  the  inspec- 
tions required  by  law,  and  ojitional  for  others. 

Many  other  institutions,  usually  of  science  applied  to  in- 
dustry and  the  arts,  naturally  come  into  this  grade,  if  we 
are  to  recognize  only  the  three  official  grades  of  primai-y, 
secondary,  and  superior. 

A  more  particular  description  of  those  establishments 
need  not  be  given  here,  as  they  correspond  very  nearly 
to  similar  institutions  of  France,  already  described. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  institutions  of 
the  secondary  grade,  with  the  attendance  in  them  respect- 
ively, as  gathered  from  the  latest  official  reports  available : 


Tnatitutions  of 
•cienoo  and  in- 
diusiiy. 


Table  of '  ^ 
secondary   insti-   ^ 
tations.  g 

a 
'A 


Atbenseams 
and  coUegos. 


17 
11 
29 
18 
11 

06 


Seeondary 
schools. 


r>o 

17 

8 

8 

10 

U 

102 


Normal  scliools. 


Sclentiac 
and  industrial 
schools. 


180 


Kind  of  institution. 


Seeondary  ingtruction. 


State  royal  atliena>um«        

Communal  coUe^jes    

Colleges  under  patrons 

Colleges,  free,  founded  by  bishops 

Colleges,  free,  founded  by  religions  corporations 
Colleges,  free  and  lay  (not  controlled  by  church) 


State  secondary  schools 

Communal  secondary  8chr»ols    

Secondary  Hchoola  under  patrons 

rrer  institutions  founde<l  by  bishops 

Free  institutions  founded  by  religious  corporations 
P'ree  institutions,  lay  (not  controlled  by  church) . .  ^ 


Secondary  normal  itchooU. 


2  I  State  normal  schools 
2     State  normal  sections 


1 


Applied  science  and  industrial  instruction. 

Provincial  Scbool  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Mines  (Hainaut) , 

Industrial  schools  subsidied  by  Sta,te 

( 'ommercial  Institute  (Antwerp)   

State  schools  of  navigation 

Elementary  course  (communal)  of  navigation  (Niouport)    

Agricultural  Institute  (Gemblonx) 

Scbool  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Schools  of  horticulture  and  arboriculturo    

Communes  where  conferences  are  given  on  agrioulturOf  horticulture, 
vegetable  gardening,  zodlogy,  ana  farriery 


3,079 
1.513 
1,432 

8,290 

l.SOO 

10,804 

0.  8,-)? 

3,521 

974 

3,338 

1,719 

19,409 


27 

18 


40 


119 
7.550 

13C 
51 
20 
53 
78 

e7 

18.663 


220 


i  28,730 
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Kind  of  institution. 


Art  inHruction. 

76  j  Academies  and  schools  of  fine  arts  or  drawing  (subsidized) 

24  '  Academies  entirely  free 

71    Can&ttrvatories  or  schools  of  music 

145  I  Fn^e  institutes  of  music 


IlRLGIUlf. 


•2  • 


Art  schools. 


318 


9,991: 

3,300 

6,955 

14.600 


34,847 


The  educational  establishments  above  given  exclude  what 
properly  belongs  to  superior  education.  They  also  probably 
fail  to  embrace  all  that  might  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
actual  educational  work  within  the  limits  of  the  secondary 
grade. 

We  can  only  sum  up  in  the  most  general  terms,  or  rather 
we  must  consider  the  figures  we  arrive  at  in  this  way,  as 
showing  the  minimum  number  of  schools  and  attendants  of 
this  grade. 

Whole  u umber  of  institations  of  secondary  grade 738    Statistics. 

Whole  number  of  attendants 97, 841 

This  presentation  of  the  educational  state  of  Belgium  in    Movoment  for 
the  two  lower  grades  is,  of  necessity,  made  up  largely  of  ma-  tiounot  vorypro- 
terials  which  appeared  at  the  Exposition.    It  is  evident  that, 
however  much  the  government  desire  to  promote  the  educa 
tion  of  the  people,  the  popular  movement  for  the  general  dif- 
fosing  of  education  has  not  yet  gained  the  decision  and  force 
which  it  has  in  France  and  England  and  many  other  Euro 
pean  countries  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Belgium  is,  however,  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of   Probable  infln 

vi  ,  ^»,,  ..  /v.        ®°<^o   of   French 

i^ ranee,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  spirit  now  effecting  progressive  spir- 
8uch  marvelous  changes  in  that  country  will  soon  demand  a 
new  common  school  system  for  Belgium. 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 


NETUBULAKOB. 


In  this  country,  as  in  most  others  of  the  Old  World,  we  see     e^?^*^"*^****° 
education  difiPusiug  itself  by  descent  from  higher  to  lower,  above  downward. 
The  present  movement  is  toward  popular  education.    The 
aim  seems  to  be  to  reach  as  many  as  possible,  rather  than,  as 
heretofore,  to  reach  as  high  as  possible  for  the  few.  Education, 
therefore,  is  spreading  downwards  in  Holland,  and  has  not 
as  yet  reached  the  lower  classes.    In  the  rural  districts,  one-    untcmcv 
fourth  of  the  grown  up  men  and  one- third  of  the  women  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

The  year  1848  was  an  epoch  in  the  organization  of  in-    Epoch  of  i848 
stmction  in  the  Netherlands.   The  new  constitution,  adopted 
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rorHBRLAyps.  in  that  year,  proclaimed,  among  other  things,  "the  liberty 
of  teaching."  Among  the  principles  there  enunciated  are 
the  following : 

Principles  an-     '» Public  instraction  shall  be  the  object  of  the  constant  care  of  the 
noanoed  in  1^8.  ^  ** 

government. 

*'  Public  inBtruction  is  to  be  organized  by  a  law  in  such  manner  as  not 
to  wound  the  religious  convictions  of  any. 

**  There  shall  be  given  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  the  care  of  the 
proper  authority,  a  sufficient  public  instruction. 

**  Instruction  is  free  from  restraint,  except  the  control  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and,  with  reference  to  secondary  and  primary  instruction,  ex- 
cept the  guarantees  of  capacity  and  morality ;  all  to  be  regulated  by  law.** 

aJuEi-^imT  nec^  ^^^  sccond  of  thcsc  propositions  proclaims  the  entire  sepa- 
tion*°  ^°"^™*^  ration  between  religious  instruction  of  a  sectarian  and  dog- 
matic character,  and  the  literary  and  scientific  instruction 
properly  belonging  to  the  public  schools.  The  third  propo- 
sition makes  it  the  duty  of  the  proper  authority  to  take  care 
that  there  be  a  sufficient  public  instruction — ^that  is,  that 
there  be  a  number  of  schools  proportionate  to  the  public 
need — but  it  does  not  say  whether  this  authority  shall  be 
the  State,  the  province,  or  the  commune.  The  fourth  propo- 
sition x)roclaims  the  liberty  of  teaching,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  only  been  accorded  to  superior  instructiou ;  with 
this  restriction,  however,  that  those  who  desire  to  give  pri- 
mary or  secondary  instruction  shall  be  obliged  to  furnish 
guarantees  of  capacity  and  character,  such  as  the  law  may 
determine. 
Definition    of    This  restriction  made  it  necessary  to  fix  precisely  the 

llmitu  of  b<h'oimI.  .,     ,     ^  ,  ,  .         .       . ..  ^r 

aryand  superior  limits  between  secondary  and  supenor  instruction.    Many 

instruction.       q^^^q^  difficult  Qucstious  remained  to  be  settled  in  putting  the 
principles  of  this  constitution  into  practice.    No  one  of  them 
has  excited  a  livelier  controversy  than  the  religious  ques- 
tion. 
Events  follow-     From  the  separation  of  this  country  fix)m  Belgium  in  1813, 

cblLgc«  o?i8i3.  the  aim  had  been  to  make  the  public  schools  neutral  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.    They  were  in  fact  open  to  all  children  with- 
Trainin?  in  out  distinction  as  to  rcligious  opinions.    The  course  of  in- 

iogma.  ^  ^  ^"  struction  did  not  embraxse  dogmatic  religious  teachings,  but 

was  so  organized  that  the  pupils  should  be  trained  to  the 
exercise  of  all  the  social  and  Christian  virtues.  After  a 
period  of  about  forty  years  the  growing  sentiment  of  relig- 
ious liberty  expre^ssed  itself  in  a  proposed  practical  advance 
in  realizing  the  liberal  principles  expressed  in  the  constitu- 
chon;{o8   pro.  tiou.    It  was  proposcd  in  1855  to  modify  existing  laws  so 

'****^*  °     *''     that  they  shoiQd  read  as  follows : 

'^The  course  of  instruction  should  tend  to  encourage  moral  and  relig- 
ious ideas  among  the  x>apil8-    Teachers  should  abstain  from  teaching, 
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doing,  or  tolerating  anything  which  coold  wound  the  religious  convio-   warmmLAypB. 
tioDS  of  the  churches  or  sects  to  which  the  children  of  the  schools  be- 
long.   Religions  education  is  to  be  lefb  in  the  hands  of  communities, 
which  to  that  end  may  make  use  of  school  premises  outside  of  regular 
school  hours,  but  only  for  those  who  attend  the  schools." 

A  great  debate  sprung  up  on  this  in  the  legislative  cham-    Debate  od  the 

®  x-         o      x-  o  ptopositiona     of 

bere;  the  extreme  Protestant  party  maintaining  that  cheisds. 
pablic  schools  should  be  imbued  with  positive  Christian  prin- 
ciples, and  demanding  that  there  should  be  separate  public 
sdiools  for  the  different  religious  sects,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Others  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  had  been  before,  which  re- 
quired that  children  should  be  trained  to  all  the  Gliristian 
virtues  as  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  primary  instruction. 
The  great  majority  of  members  were  of  opinion  that  the  law    Qaesuon  as  to 

,j   .  "         V  '.      Mf       '.V.        ^^    *  XI-'  ^J*®    concern    of 

(xmld  m  no  way  concern  itself  with  rebgious  teaching,  as  iavt  with   reu. 
that  was  no  proper  part  of  the  instruction  that  should  be     "*  ** 

given  at  the  general  expense.  There  was  danger,  it  was  Dancer  of  pro- 
said,  that  the  schools  would  become  in  the  hands  of  differ-  Wian  acbooia. 
ent  religious  bodies  instruments  of  propagandism — a  danger 
to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  The  establishment  of  separate 
public  schools  for  different  sects  was  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  which  had 
prescribed  that  instruction  should  be  so  organized  as  not  to 
woond  the  religious  convictions  of  any. 

But  it  waa  urged  on  the  other  hand  by  the  extreme  Prot-  trSlo™*pSJtwti 
estants  that  the  proposed  measures  injured  their  religious  ^nta. 
interests ;  and  a  powerful  party  so  appealed  to  the  govern- 
ment in  remonstrance  that  the  Minister  who  had  brought 
forward  the  measure  resigned  his  ofiQce.  His  successor  pro- 
posed a  new  bill,  which,  maintaining  the  same  general  ground 
as  the  other,  made  some  concessions  to  the  complaints  of  the 
petitioners.    The  chief  of  these  was  that,  in  case  of  religious   Proposed  con. 

CMsionR. 

Bcmples  of  parents  preventing  the  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren on  the  public  school,  the  government  would  grant  a 
^^subvention"  in  aid  of  a  free  school,  if  it  should  appear  that 
Uie  ground  of  these  complaints  would  be  removed  by  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school. 

In  presenting  this  scheme,  the  government  took  open       Govemment 
ground  against  the  establishment  of  public  schools  for  dif-  mn  and  favon 
ferent  sects,  and  in  favor  of  the  mixed  school,  neutral,  and  aohoois. 
accessible  to  all.    Emphasis  was  also  given  to  the  political 
motive,  as  the  reunion  of  children  in  the  same  school  could 
not  but  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union,  mutual  tolerance,  and 
good  will,  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  citizens. 

"The  proper  end  of  iustructiou/'  the  Minister  proceeded,  ''is  to  de-    Oliject  of  in- 
velop  the  intelleotual  faonlties  of  youth,  to  give  them  nsefal^owledge,  ■*™<'***"*« 
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KKTiiEuLANDs.  aud  to  Cultivate  and  guide  tbeir  aifectional  aud  moral  Bcutimontn,  aud 
encourage  them  to  vii-tue  and  piety.  To  secure  the  latter  ends  the  ulti- 
mate resort,  must  be  in  religion.  But  \^'hat  religion  T  is  the  qncstiou. 
Up  to  what  ]>oiut  can  we  introduce  religious  principles  into  schools,  aud 
how  indicate  the  limits  which  must  not  be  passed?^' 

PrbicipiM  law     As  similar  discussions  are  now  engaging  public  attention 
Miniatorof  Pub-  in  this  couiitrv,  it  uiav  be  worth  while  to  pi-esent  somewhat 

lie  Instruction.  «.  /  v  * 

fully  the  arguments  and  results  in  the  case  of  Holland. 
Three  principles  were  laid  down  by  the  Minister: 

n(?b?t?Sght"^^     ^^^'  '^^^-  '*^^*^ool  is  not  designe*!  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion properly  so  called— that  is,  to  teach  the  dogmas  of  any 
religious  sect, 
schooin  acces-     2d.  It  should  bc  acccssiblc  to  children  of  all  religious 

injl  nothintc  con.  faiths,  and  should  teach  nothing  contrary  to  these  faiths. 

iSs^of^any'seci^  The  toachcr  should  respect  them  and  Inculcate  upon  the  pu- 
pils the  same  respect,  and  seek  to  inspire  them  with  a  spirit 
of  tolerance. 
Reiicious    in-     3d.  Whatever  of  the  religious  element  is  brought  to  bear 

SS^To^ponwaiupon  school  instruction,  ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  in 

SeSt*  "^  "^^^  harmony  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  i>eople, 

Now  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  is  Christian,  either 
Consideration  Protestaut  or  CathoUc.    The  first,  it  is  true,  are  subdivided 

Umits  '^or^nii- iuto  maiiy  and  very  different  sects,  but  there  is  a  certain 

pubitc8^oo?«.    profound  sentiment  which  forms  the  basis  of  Christianity, 

and  is  common  to  all  opinions.  All,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  desire  to  see  instilled  into  children  the  principles 
and  virtues  iuculciited  by  the  Christian  religion.  These 
principles  have  their  place  in  the  national  schools ;  but  the 
law  cannot  enter  into  details,  nor  prescribe  for  the  schools 
any  religion  whatever.  Such  prescriptions  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  liberty  of  conscience,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
spected above  all  things.  In  the  o[)inion  of  the  government, 
these  views  were  perfectly  expressed  by  the  old  law  which 
had  been  in  operation  for  half  a  century,  and  which  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory  because  of  its  wide  liberty  and  exclusion 
of  dogmatic  instruction.  The  inculcation  of  the  Christian 
virtues  ui)on  children  could  not  be  considered  contrary  to 
the  religious  interests  and  convictions  of  the  Jews,  whose 
children  had  frequented  the  public  schools  without  any  coin- 
Any  chDn;ro  plaint  having  been  heard.     A  change  frein  that  principle 

i)k'?  of  %fc' ow  wouUl  be  a  grievance  to  a  great  and  respectable  i)art  of  the 

law  doprcoated.  ..  ,  i-ii  ••  ^j.i_x  'a, 

nation,  and  would  be  an  injury  moreover  to  the  true  inter- 
ests of  society,  in  exercising  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
attendance  upon  the  mixed  and  neutral  public  school,  which 
for  so  many  years  had  been  the  glory  of  the  country. 
The  bill,  even  with  these  concessions,  was  vigorously  op- 
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posed,  especially  by  the  extreme  Protestants.    The  result  »bthbrland». 
was,  however,  that  the  concessions  were  voted  down  a"d^^J^^*^^^« 
the  bill  pnssed  by  a  very  strong  vote,  declaring  that  thej^^^^d^**^ 
schools  should  be  "  mixed,  neutral,  and  accessible  to  all." 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  diflferent  political  par- 
ties have  not  ceased  to  make  the  organization  of  primary 
instruction  a  point  of  antagonism.  Whatever  good  results 
may  have  been  attained  under  the  law  of  1857,  all  compe. 
tent  judges  agree  that  a  farther  revision  of  the  school  laws  .Farther   rovi. 

fUOD  necessarj*. 

is  now  necessary.  It  is  chiefly  the  discords  between  different 
political  parties  which  has  retarded  improvements  in  the 
educational  system.  Meantime  a  very  large  proportion  of . 
the  children  of  school  age  have  remained  without  instruc- 
tion. To  remedy  this  evil  a  society  was  formed  called  the 
School  League  (ScJwolverbond),  to  encourage  all  children  to,  schooiverbond, 

*^         ^  "  ^  .  .,      foT   encouraging 

a  regular  attendance  upon  the  schools,  free  as  well  as  public,  attendance. 
It  has  sought  to  attain  this  end  by  purely  persuasive  means, 
without  resorting  to  legislation  to  en  force  attendance,  as  has 
been  successfully  done  in  several  states  of  Germany  and  in 
Switzerland.  But  the  sphere  of  operations  in  that  society 
was  judged  too  restricted,  and  a  new  association  has  been 
receutly  founded  under  the  name  of  Popular  Instruction 
(Volksonderwijs).  with  a  wider  sphere  of  action.    It  takes , ^o^*«>»<*«^/>»' 

^  •'   ''  '■  for   enconragins: 

upon  itself  the  task  of  gaining  adherence  to  the  cause  of  schooireformana 

.  o  o  training  of  tcach- 

obugatory  instruction  and  of  reforming  the  school  itself,  era. 
taking  a  si)ecial  interest  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  in 
measures  for  giving  dignity  and  strength  to  their  position. 
This  society  has  gained  a  great  influence,  chiefly  because 
the  numbers  and  ability  of  its  members  have  deeply  inter- 
ested the  people  in  its  efforts.    Its  influence  is  now  strongly 
felt  in  the  body  of  the  States-General,  several  members  of 
which  belonging  to  the  liberal  party  have  lately  succeeded 
m  securing  a  bill  proposing  important  improvements  in  the 
organization  of  public  instruction.    The  result  of  the  late 
elections  strengthening  the  liberal  party  in  the  chambers, 
and  the  formation  of  a  liberal  cabinet  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Kappeyne  van  de  Coppello,  as  Minister  of  the  lute-    Hopeful  pro^ 
nor,  give  the  friends  of  the  new  education  a  guarantee  of  ^'^^ 
success. 

PBIMART  ED  UOA  TION.  Primary  oduca- 

tion. 

Primary  education  is  divided  into  elementary  and  supe-        Elementary 
rior.    The  first  comprises,  reading,  ^vriting,  arithmetic,  the  *°  *"p*^"®^* 
elements  of  the  Dutch  language,  of  history  and  geography, 
the  intuitive  teaching  of  geometrical  forms,  some  notions  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  singing.    Superior  primary  in- ^^2®"'*****®^'**'*^" 
straction  embraces  the  elements  of  the  modern  languages, 
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HXTHSBLANDB.  mathcmatics,  agriculture,  gymnastics,  drawing,  and,  in  girls' 
schools,  needlework.     The  government  did  not  intend  to 

counesof stud,  admit  the  foreign  languages  into  the  courses  of  primary 
ISio^  ^'*™^instructioD,  but  wished  to  bring  these  into  the  courses  of 

secondary  instruction;  the  legislative  chambers,  however, 
adopted  an  amendment  placing  the  elements  of  these  lan- 
guages in  the  curriculum  of  superior  primary  instruction. 

The  same  distinctions  between  public  and  private  (or  free) 
schools  exist  in  Holland  as  in  the  other  countries  we  have 
noticed.  The  free  schools  are  subsidized  by  the  commune  or 
province  on  compliance  with  certain  prescribed  conditions. 

offlciAi  control     The  coutrol  of  primary  schools,  both  public  and  free,  is 

oftohoolB.  .       ,  K^  */  1  ^  1 

exercised — 

1st.  By  local  commissions  named  by  the  commune  and 
council. 
2d.  By  district  inspectors. 
3d.  By  provincial  inspectors. 
DiBtricts    and     The  kingdom  is  divided  into  95  school  districts.    District 

district   inspect- 

on.  inspectors  are  appomted  by  the  King  for  the  term  of  six 

years.  They  ser^''e  without  pay,  but  are  reimbursed  for 
their  actual  expenses.  They  are  to  visit  at  least  twice  a 
year  all  the  schools  of  their  district.  They  are  charged 
with  the  control  of  the  school-houses  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view,  and  can  dose  them  if  their  sanitary  condition  is  not 
good  or  they  are  too  small  for  the  average  attendance. 
Pzo^oiai  in-  The  provindal  iuspcctors  havc  a  fixcd  Salary.  Their  office 
and  traveling  expenses  are  also  paid.  They  are  interme- 
diary between  the  district  inspectors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  provincial  and  central  administration  on  the  other. 
They  advise  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  whatever  relates 
to  primary  instruction,  and  form  with  him  a  superior  council 
which  meets  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  following  table  indicates  for  each  one  of  the  eleven 
provinces  the  number  of  primary  schools  of  different  cate- 
gories at  the  end  of  the  year  187G,  drawn  from  the  most 
recent  returns  as  presented  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Steyn  Par\'6, 
Indpector  of  Secondary  Instruction : 
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Amoufir  the  2,705  public  schools  whicli  appear  in  tLis  ta- 
ble, 508  ai-e  primary  superior.  Id  order  to  nuderstaQtl  this, 
it  must  be  bonie  in  mind  that  the  law  requiring  that  tbein- 

^stnictionin  all  public  schools  shall  embrace  the  brandies  of 
elementary  iustruetiou  permits  the  addition,  when  occasion 
requires,  of  one  or  more  branches  of  superior  primary  in- 
struction. Hence  these  schools  have  the  double  character 
of  elementarj-  and  superior  primarj-  schools.  Tliis  is  not 
the  case  in  the  free  schools.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
1,116  schools  reported  in  this  table,  and  in  nearly  all  thoCTT 
free  superior  primary  schools,  many  branches  of  elementary 
primary  instnictioii  are  not  taught  at  all. 

At  the  end  of  tho  year  1870  there  were  only  14  fmiatl 
communes  which  had  no  public  school.  As  the  law  permits 
two  or  three  communes  to  unite  to  form  what  is  calle<l  a 

.  "common"  school  {ccole  commune),  several  villages  have  or- 
ganized such  schools  acconling  to  their  convenience.  In 
such  cases  agreements  arc  made  by  the  se\oral  communes 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  schools  should  be  supported. 
Usually  tho  tuition  fees  are  higher  for  non-resident  than 
for  resident  children.  Poor  children  arc  admitted  at  tho 
expense  of  the  communes  where  they  reside.  There  were 
62  of  such  neighborhood  school  administrations  in  1870. 

In  re8i)ect  to  the  free  schools  not  receiving  subsidies,  tbcro 
are  several  classes  as  to  character  and  courses  of  instnic- 
tiou.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  present  here  the  table  given 
by  Dr.  ParvC!  in  his  reports 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  fourth  column  of  this  table  yKiHauLvxpa. 
there  is  quite  a  number  of  schools  founded  by  the  "  Asso- 
ciation for  National  Christian  Instruction.''  This  society 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  extreme  Protestant  Extreme  Prot- 
party.  Its  professed  object  is  to  protest  against  the  princi- 
ple of  the  neutral  school  which  excludes  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Various  abstracts  can  be  drawn  from  this  table  as  to  the 
centers  of  religious  teaching,  which  need  not  be  here  pre- 
sented. 

In  the  ninth  column  289  schools  are  brought  under  the^l^^ypnvate 
head  of  "  Strictly  private.''  This  means  that  they  are  sup- 
l)orted  by  the  teachers  alone,  with  no  other  aid  than  tuition 
fees.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  they  are  at- 
tended by  any  particular  class  of  pupils.  Probably  they 
are  not  confined  to  any  religious  sect,  or  any  special  rank  or 
class  in  society. 

The  25  schools  reported  as  not  belonging  to  any  of  the 
classes  before  named,  are  schools  established  by  the  "Soci- 
ety for  the  Public  Good,"  which  is  an  association  having  in 
view  the  well-being  of  the  schools  without  regard  to  their 
religious  chai-acter. 

Although  school  attendance  has  increased  largely  within  Attondauce. 
the  last  ten  years,  it  is  still  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Whatever  special  reasons  maybe  given  for  this,  it  certainly 
shows  a  lack  of  proper  interest  on  the  part  of  parents,  and 
this  is  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  parents 
themselves  received  an  insufficient  education  in  their  youth. 

Among  the  material  reasons  for  the  detention  of  children        geaaona  for 

^  non-attcDdonco. 

iTom  school  are  doubtless  domestic  need  and  poverty.  In 
the  country,  children  are  required  to  work  in  the  fields,  and 
those  who  cannot  work  arc  often  required  to  relieve  their 
parents  by  caring  for  the  smaller  ones  at  home.  Many 
cases  also  are  reported  where  parents  are  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide their  children  with  suitable  clothing.  Such  classes  can 
only  be  relieved  bj'^  social  reforms.  In  the  larger  towns 
there  has  been  a  disposition  to  multiply  the  number  of  pre- 
paratory schools  and  guardian  schools  for  the  care  and  cul- 
tnre  of  the  children  below  school  age.  In  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  many  children  were  formerly  employed  in  fac- 
tories. The  law  of  1874  prohibiting  the  employment  in  fac-  fg^^cma^ 
tories  of  children  below  the  age  of  12  years  has  had  consid- 
erable effect  on  the  school  attendance  of  the  towns.  No 
snch  measure  seems  feasible  in  regard  to  rural  populations. 
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■The  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  tables  (pages  253-C)  ?>BTnEi«.usDs. 
haTe  reference  only  to  day  schools.  The  number  of  pupils 
ill.  the  evening  schools  and  in  the  adult  schools  diminishes,  adnif^iSfi."*^ 
of"  course,  with  the  improvement  of  the  educational  and 
tiocial  systems.  The  following  table  will  show  the  numbers 
ill  the  evening  schools  at  three  periods  within  twenty 
y  eare : 

Pupils  in  evening  schooU, 


Yean. 


1858 
iwo 


Boys. 

19,968 
18,280 
15.487 

GirU. 

8,271 
0,823 
4,705 

Total 

Attendance  at 

28  230  <)^®^^S  soboolB. 

•A  112 

10,882 


The  falling  off^in  numbers  was  more  marked  in  free 

schools  than  in  public ;  the  latter  showing  for  the  year  1858, 

'4  per  cent. ;  for  1870,  79.5  per  cent.,  and  for  1876,  82  per 

cent  of  the  total  number  in  attendance.    The  number  of 

^t;  t^ndants  on  the  adult  schools  is  comparatively  small.  The 

die^tribution  is  shown  in  the  brief  table  following: 


pHitiU  of  adult  Hchooh. 


Yean. 


Scb<»ol8. 


Public.    Free. 


30  I 
01  ' 


137 
104 


Pupils. 

Pupils. 

Public. 

Free. 

Men. 

Women. 

2.500 
3,437 

7.032 
0,074 

6,750 
0,070 

4,780 
4,335 

Attendance  at 
adult  schools. 


Teachers. 

The  law  recognizes  two  classes  of  teachers :  teachers  in    Teachers. 
<^bief  and  assistant  teachers.    The  diplomas  of  these  grades    Diplomas. 
«re  obtained  upon  examinations  which  are  held  twice  a  year 
in  each  one  of  the  11  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  before 
coinmiRsions  composed  of  the  provincial  inspector  and  four 
district  inspectors.    Assistiint  teachers  are  to  be  not  less 
than  18  years  of  age,  and  principals  not  less  than  23.    QuaUfloations. 
Young  people  of  either  sex,  however,  may  be  permitted  to 
give  subordinate  instruction    under  the  title  of  "pupil- 
teachers,^  a«  in  the  case  of  the  ileves  maiires  in  France. 

No  one  can  be  put  at  the  head  of  a  school,  public  or  free,  Principals, 
unless  he  has  the  diploma  of  principal.  In  places,  how- 
ever, where  the  territory  of  a  commune  is  extensive  and 
the  population  sparse,  and  where  for  this  reason  the  num- 
ber of  schools  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population 
than  in  other  communes,  it  is  allowable  to  put  the  schools 
^  charge  of  an  assistant  teacher.  The  salary  in  this  case 
M  made  less  than  the  mmitnntn  of  a  principal  teacher. 
17  PB 
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Tcacbers  of  the  public  scliools  are  appointed  by  tlie  coi 

>  of  mimal  council.    For  principals  a  coniiMJtitive  cxauiiuutii 

wwunn.        "  1b  required,  which  ia  held  andcr  the  direction  of  tlio  d: 

trict  inspector,  in  the  presence  of  the  municipal  couucil  ai 

the  local  school  board. 

te^^M^bo/    '^''*  '*^  specifies  the  niinimam  of  teachers  for  the  publ 

"•■  schools.    K  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  70  the  teacher  h 

a  pupil  assistant;  if  it  exceedalOO  be  has  an  assistant  teach* 

For  every  SO  pupils  the  corps  of  instructors  is  increased  1 

one  pupil  assistant ;  for  every  100,  by  an  assistant  teuchci 

The  follomng  tuble  shows  the  average  number  of  toacbc 

for  a  school,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  for  a  teacbo 


AvfT 

uSSi. 

mbcr 

Ave 

opt.   miinl 

1 

Si 

1 

ji 

1 
1 

1 

1 

J. 
< 

i. 

S.0 

il 

3.4 

n 

11 

M 

'i' 

49 
4" 
■Ji 

£s;?fiS^id::::::::::::;:;::.::;::;:;:.::: 

Prtnlnua 

Djinllio    

IJ»l'0.ire 

„ 

3.S,    3.8,      51 

M 

Salaries  of  teaclters. 
sniaricBor  The  salary  of  principals  cannot  be  leas  than  400  florin 
Tliey  have  also  the  free  use  of  a  convenient  dwellnig-bous 
provided  with  a  garden.  If  this  is  not  f\iriiiMhed  tlicy  recei\ 
pecnninry  compensation.  The  minimum  salary  of  an  assis 
ant  is  200  florins ;  that  of  a  pupil  teacher  25  florins.  The) 
salaries  may  be  increased  by  tlic  fees  of  evening  schools  an 
of  other  extra  inatniction  and  ner\ice.i,  so  that  a  prtncip: 
niny  receive  1,000  and  even  :i,000  florins,  an  assistant  fm 
."(00  to  1,000,  and  a  candidate  (pupil  teacher)  from  75  to  1( 
florins  a  year, 
ajian^  Penstons. 

The  teachers  of  communal  schools  in  Holland  have  a  rigl 
to  arefired  pension  at  the  age  of  (io  years,  and  after  40  yea: 
of  senice ;  or,  if  they  have  been  retired  by  reason  of  siel 
ness,  after  10  years  of  service.  The  pension  amounts  fi 
eai^li  year  of  service  to  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  aalary  pai 
during  the  last  year  of  service,  but  cannot  exceed  two-thin 
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of  that.salary.    Teachers  are  obliged  to  deposit  annually  xETimRLAypB. 
2  per  cent,  of  their  salary  in  the  general  treasury,  to  the 
credit  of  the  pension  fund.    The  State  pays  the  pension  out 
of  the  general  treasury,  but  is  reimbursed  by  the  communes 
to  the  extent  of  one-third. 

Normal  schools.  Normal  schools. 

As  one  of  the  natural  accompaniments  of  the  low  state  of 
public  primary  instruction  was  the  absence  of  competent 
teacbers,  one  of  the  first  measures  adopted  in  the  reforma- 
tory law  of  1857  was  the  establishment  of  three  normal 
scbools  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  primary  grade. 

Each  normal  school  was  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  Beguiauons. 
a  director,  who  should  at  the  same  time  take  some  part  in 
the  pedagogical  instruction.  The  number  of  other  teachers 
was  to  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  These  schools  were 
not  to  be  conducted  on  the  dormitory,  or  boarding,  system. 
The  old  normal  school  of  Harlem  was  taken  as  a  good  model 
in  this  regard,  where  the  pupils  were  placed  in  good  families 
in  tbe  ci  ty  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  number  of  pui)ils, 
who  were  to  be  not  less  than  14  years  of  age,  was  provision- 
ally fixed  at  40  for  each  school,  not  in  eluding  those  who,  en- 
gaged as  pupil  teachers  (or  apprentice  teachers,  if  we  may 
venture  on  that  phrase)  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  might 
still  si)end  a  portion  of  their  time  profitably  in  the  normal 
school.    A  primary  school  was  to  be  connected  with  each  of  PrimaryschooiB 

connected  thoro« 

the  normal  schools,  to  enable  the  pupils  to  practice  the  prin-with. 
ciples  and  methods  learned  in  the  normal  schools. 

Tbese  schools  were  opened  at  Bois-le-Duc  and  Groningen  ^^  ^  schools  of 
in  1801,  and  at  Uarlem  in  1803.    The  number  of  applicants  Groningeu,* 

'  Harlom« 

was  SO  great  that  only  a  fiftieth  could  be  admitted.    In  the 
following  year  a  special  course  was  added  in  the  school  at 
Groningen  for  the  training  of  those  who  already  had  ro-  ^       #       • 
ceived  the  diploma  of  assistant  teacher,  and  wished  to  pre- ^g  principals, 
pare  for  the  examination  for  principal.    The  course  of  in- 
struction in  this  school  may  best  be  exhibited  in  the  table 
(pven  below)  which  will  show  the  number  of  hours  a  week 
devoted  to  each  branch  of  study. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  part  of  this  table  comprises ,  Explanation  of 

,  *  .  '■  table  following. 

the  branches  of  primary  elementary  instruction,  together 
with  pedagogy  and  gymnastic  exercises.  The  second  part 
embraces  some  branches  of  superior  primaiy  instruction, 
mtended  to  develop  the  intelligence  and  enlarge  the  men- 
tal horizon  of  the  pupils,  than  to  prepare  them  for  any 
special  examination.    The  branches  indicated  in  the  last 
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last  line,  however,  indicate  real  aad  eabstantial  work  moat 
importout  for  teachers  of  youth. 

Count  of  iitHdg  in  nortMl  »iAj>oU  {On>ningt»  tgpe). 


BrancbM  of  Btady. 


Owmupby , . 
Naironnt  Giab 


Hoitlcnltuni 

AnMomf ,  phyilDloej'.  b 


1^ 


The  govemmetit  decided,  id  1ST7,  to  establish  three  more 
Honnsiscbooi*  normal  schools — one  at  Middleboure,  one  at  D^venter,  and 

of  Hiddlebourg,  it      ^     ii  ■  ■     .  .1 

iMTentm,  one  for  women  at  Nymegen.     Up  to  this  penod  the  govern- 

^**^  ment  had  not  interested  itself  in  the  training  of  women  as 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools,  except  iu  the  way  of  grant- 
ing some  subsidies  to  certain  independent  establishments. 
These  are  normal  schools  established  by  the  society  before 
spoken  of  as  the  "Association  for  the  Public  Gknxl "  {Maats- 
cliappij  tot  Kut  vanH  Algemeen)  at  Arnhem,  Harlem,  and 
Groningen.  The  former  had,  at  the  close  of  1877,  108  pn- 
pils  i  the  school  at  Harlem  75 ;  and  that  at  Groningen  (estab- 

ro?''5S^''H!i  "shed  only  a  year)  22  pupils.     A  few  scholarships  are  also 

K*^^  granted  by  the  government  to  girls  who  desire  to  pursue 

their  normal  education  further  in  courses  which  are  given 

at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 

To  facilitate  aa  much  as  possible  a  supply  of  suitable  teach- 

i*"™'!^";  crs,  the  govemmeut  attaches  normal  courses  Xa  some  of  the 

Kboou  primary  school.s  which  arc  distinguished  for  excellence.   The 

number  of  these  is  constantly  increasing.  At  the  last  re- 
turns there  were  3'J  of  these  courses  for  pupil-teachers,  or 
"apprentice-teachers,"  and  44  for  assistant  teachers.  They 
were  established  in  57  different  communes,  and  were  attended 
by  097  young  men  and  298  young  women  as  pupil. teachers, 
and  541)  men  and  GO  women  as  assistant  teachers.  Anothw 
and  very  interesting  feature  of  the  method  of  training  for 
SpacuiaoiiTMa  teachers  is  in  the  appointment  by  the  govemmentof  alarge 
'*^'**^     number  of  principals  {teaohen-in-ohi^  to  give  specialcoursea, 
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which  may  be  attended  not  only  by  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  ygraBBLAHpa. 

school,  but  by  members  of  neighboring  school8,  either  public 

or  free.    The  last  reports  showed  CO  of  these  courses,  with 

an  attendance  of  665  young  men  and  88  young  women.  Some 

of  these  pupils  receive  25  or  30  florins  a  year  to  enable  them 

to  procure  the  necessary  books. 

There  are,  moreover,  some  institutions  not  coming  under 
the  system  authorized  by  recent  laws  and  gradually  yield- 
ing to  the  new,  which  still  aid  in  this  useful  work  of  pre- 
paring teachers  for  the  pri  mary  schools.  Several  such  schools 
are  maintained  by  private  individuals  and  societies,  and  have 
a  high  reputation. 

Taking  all  the  normal  courses  together,  we  find,  by  thCj^J^^jJ^"®^ 
latest  reports,  a  total  of  4,170  normal  pupils  in  Holland,  of 
whom  3,077  are  young  men  and  1,093  young  women. 

School  buildings  and  furniture, 

qw       .         .  •      •  i        i.  •    ^i-         J.    •  1        ji'j*         School    build- 

There  IS  an  increasing  interest  m  the  material  conditions  ings  ana  fami- 

of  the  primary  schools  of  Holland.    Much  attention  is  now  ^"' 

given  to  the  construction  of  buildings  and  to  the  apparatus 

for  ventilation  and  heating,  as  well  as  other  matters  bearing 

on  the  health,  convenience,  and  comfort  of  the  children. 

The  old  benches  without  backs  have  now  disappeared,  and 

the  desks  with  movable  seats,  so  familiar  in  America,  are 

coming  into  general  use.    The  school  authorities  of  the 

country  confess  that  they  have  learned  much,  not  only  from 

America,  but  from  Germany  and  from  Sweden.* 

8E00NDABT  INSTBUOTION. 

The  law  does  not  undertake  to  define  what  is  to  be  under-    secondary  in- 

straction. 

stood  in  the  Netherlands  by  secondary  instruction.    It  only 
indicates  as  belonging  to  that  grade  certain  schools  and 
branches  named.    Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  ©xact   »©  umits  de- 
limits for  it,  but  a  general  definition  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable. 

Four  classes  of  schools  are  designated  as  belonging  to  this  gohoois^SSad^ 
grade :  the  burgerscholeny  or  lower  intermediate  schools ;  the  ^  tuu  grade. 
hoogere  hurgerscholen^  or  higher  intermediate  schools ;  the 
agricultural  schools ;  the  polytechnic  school.  Attempts  were 
made  to  have  certain  other  schools  brought  under  this  divis- 
ion, and  to  have  their  organization  prescribed  by  law.  These 
were  the  advanced  schools  for  girls  and  t-e  schools  of  navi- 

•Dr.  Steyn  Parv^,  "  Organization  de  Vlnslruction  dans  de  Royaume  des  Dr.  Stoyn 
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M«iHiBLAWD6.  gatioD.*    Thcy  were  recognized  aslegal  or  ganizations,  but  no 
special  pro\ision  is  made  for  them  in  the  educational  system. 

or  fowSrTOMMod'.     Burgerscholcti  {lower  secondary  schools).    These  schools  are 

•«T.  designed  for  those  who  have  to  live  by  the  labor  of  their 

hands,  and  to  furnish  them  the  knowledge  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  the  exercise  of  their  calling.  These  are  chiefly  the 
mechanic  and  agricultural  classes.  All  communes  with  a 
population  of  more  than  10,000  are  required  to  establish  at 
least  one  such  school.  There  are  two  distiact  courses  in 
these  schools,  the  day  and  the  evening  course.  The  day 
Day  oooTse.  school  is  for  the  class  out  of  which  come  the  patrons  and 
superintendents  of  work,  who  wish  their  children  to  acquire 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  the  sciences  useful  in  their 

Evening coupae-^rade.     The  evening  school  is  for  those  youth  actually  en- 
gaged in  work,  and  who  accordingly  have  only  the  evening 
for  study  and  instruction, 
studies  of  doy     The  day  school  is  carried  through  a  two  years'  course. 

^  ^  '  The  studies  are,  mathematics,  the  elements  of  theoretical 

and  practical  mechanics,  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history,  of  technology  or  agriculture  (elective),  of  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  the  Dutch  language,  the  principles  of  so- 
cial economy,  drawing,  linear  and  artistic,  and  gymnastics. 
To  these  may  be  added,  at  the  discretion  of  the  communal 
council,  modeling  and  one  foreign  language. 

The  council  also  determines  which  of  those  branches  shall 
be  taught  in  the  evening  schools. 
In  a  certain     The  govemmcut  may  dispense  with  the  day  school  in  any 

case  day  coarse  i  '^  ^i     ^  •  i       i  •  /n 

dispensed  with,  communc  wherc  it  appears  tliJit  an  evening  school  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  during  a  lim- 
ited number  of  years.  In  this  case  also  the  course  for  the 
evening  school  is  extended  to  four  years.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent in  Holland  5  of  these  day  schools,  30  evening  schools, 
and  4  free  schools  recei\ing  government  subsidies,  and  so 
taking  the  place  of  the  public  school. 
Attendance  at     From  au  examination  of  the  returns  of  this  grade  of  schools, 

lower  secondarv 

schools.  it  appears  that  the  working  class  amounts  to  only  about  40 

per  cent,  of  the  school  attendance.  The  destination  of  the 
pupil  after  leaving  the  school  is  also  noteworthy ;  the  great 
majority  seek  for  places  in  business  houses  and  government 
offices,  while  a  very  small  number  content  themselves  with 
Failure  to  of- ^  manual  employment.    These  schools  appear,  therefore, 

Si^dcSbJir^^^^^c^^e^  in  the  great  centers  of  population,  to  have  failed  hi 

the  precise  end  proposed  by  those  who  made  the  legal  pro- 


*  Thcso  arc  int<;n<lcd  for  ilio  instruct iou  of  officers  of  tho  mcrcbant 
marintr,  and  must  uotbe  confounded  with  the  naval  school,  which  iado- 
sigiiea  to  prepare  officers  for  the  Dutch  navy. 
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Tision  for  them.    Still  they  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  wgrHKBLAypg. 
spread  usefal  knowledge  amouj?  a  different  class  of  citizens 
from  that  for  which  they  were  originally  designed. 

If  wo  look,  however,  at  the  thirty  evening  schools  and  the  geJ^**^^  ^^ 
four  free  scbools  assimilated  to  them,  we  shall  find  them  serv- 
ing their  purpose  with  marked  efficiency  and  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers.    The  attendance  within  the  last  five  years  in^MeSSt^ 
has  Increased  by  one-third,  the  numbers  being  from  the  *^<5«- 
years  1872  to  187G,  respectively,  2,925,  3,192,  3,340,  3,042, 
3,841.    These  pupils  were  almost  exclusively  from  the  work- 
ing classes.    Of  the  3,841  pupils  in  these  schools  in  the  year  PapUe  ni- 
1876,  2,930  had  already  chosen  their  occupation.    Among  SSm  ®the  wor/ 
them  were  1,475  carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinet-makers ;  454  ^^^     **" 
iron-,  copper-,  and  tin-smiths  and  gnnsmiths ;  109  masons  and 
stone-cutters;  133  plasterers,  sculptors,  engravers,  and  jew- 
ellers; 237  house-painters,  varnishers,  and  glaziers;  and  53 
master  masons ;  while  234  were  exercising  some  other  occu- 
pation ;  the  175  remaining  were  fitting  for  teachers  or  office 
clerks.    Of  the  911  pupils  who  had  not  yet  chosen  a  profes- 
sion, 447  were  from  the  working  class,  109  sons  of  mer- 
diants,  140  sons  of  teachers  or  civil  or  military  officers,  155 
were  orphans.    We  see  from  these  figures  that  over  92  per 
cent,  of  pupils  of  the  evening  schools  belong  to  what  are 
called  the  working  classes,  and  consequently  that  these 
scliools  servo  a  most  useful  purpose  for  that  portion  of  the 
population.    As  to  the  ages  of  these  pupils  it  is  found  that 
out  of  every  hundred  there  are  two  below  12  years  of  age, 
28  between  12  and  14,  31  bet  wen  14  and  10,  24  between  10    Agcsofpupiu. 
and  18,  and  fifteen  above  18  years.    The  ages  in  the  day 
schools  are  in  general  much  below  these. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  day  and  evening 
schools,  we  see  that,  where  circumstances  have  compelled 
youths  to  choose  their  occupations  at  the  time  of  entering  ^  .    Effects  rf 

choice  of  occupy- 

school,  education,  instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  make  them  tion  bofow  vt- 
discontented,  confirms  and  assists  them  iu  those  occupa- 
tions ;  while,  in  cases  where  easy  circumstances  allow  youths 
to  attend  school  without  thought  of  their  future  professions, 
a  general  education  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  kindle  am- 
bition to  rise  above  the  station  in  life  to  which  they  belong 
by  birth.  At  all  events,  the  disposition  is  strong  to  avoid 
those  manual  occupations  which  compel  the  workman  to  de 
pend  upon  each  day's  work  for  his  livelihood. 

Higlur  secondary  instruction. 

The  schools  of  this  category  are  called  Iioogere  burgcrscho-    Higher  aecoiid- 
ten,  or  higher  intermediate  schools.    Their  object  is  to  pro-  "^        ^  ^' 
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HTHKBLAKDB.  yido  foF  tlio  joutli  of  the  clties  and  the  well-to-do  class  of 
For  the  ciues  gocietv  more  extended  instmction  than  they  can  gain  in  the 

and      well-to^o  r  .  ,,,«,  .•••■ 

oiaaa.  supenor  primary  schools.    They  are  not  intended  to  prepare 

pupils  for  the  practice  of  any  special  profession,  bat  rather 
to  develop  the  intellectnal  faculties  and  to  fumisli  knowledge 
which  would  be  useful  in  any  profession.  These  schools  are 
of  two  sorts — those  of  a  three  years'  course  and  those  of  a 
Tbree  years'  five  years'  coursc.    The  three  years'  course  comprises  math- 

coiirae* 

ematics,  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  of  botany 
and  zoology,  of  social  economy,  of  bookkeeping,  geography, 
history,  the  Dutch,  Freuch,  English,  Gkrman  languages, 
penmanship,  artistic  and  linear  drawing,  and  gymnastics. 
Five  years' The  fivc  vcats' coursc  compriscs  mathematics,  elements  of 

course.  ' 

theoretical  or  applied  mechanics,  theory  of  machines  and 
technology,  physics  and  chemistry  and  their  principal  appli- 
cations, the  elements  of  mineralogy,  zoology,  elements  of  cos- 
mography, political  institutions  of  the  Netherlands,  social 
economy  and  statistics,  principally  of  the  Netherlands  and 
their  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  geography,  his- 
tory, the  languages  and  literatures  of  Holland,  France, 
England,  and  Germany;  the  elements  of  the  commercial 
sciences,  including  that  of  merciology  (study  of  exchange- 
able i)roducts),  and  of  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  linear  and 
artistic  drawing,  and  gymnastics. 

Communes  which  establish  schools  of  this  grade  are  not 
bound  to  follow  precisely  this  programme ;  they  may  also 
prolong  or  abridge  to  tlie  extent  of  a  year  or  more  the  entire 

Tuition  fees,    coursc  of  the  scliool.    Pui)il8  of  the  state  schools  pay  an 
annual  tuition  fee  not  exceeding  sixty  florins.    The  director 

Direction.       aud  profcssors  of  tlicsc  schools  are  appointed  by  the  King ; 

those  of  the  communal  schools  by  the  comnmnal  council, 

which  also  fixes  their  salaries  subject  to  the  approval,  in  the 

case  of  subsidied  schools,  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Number  of     In  187G  there  were  52  higher  intermediate  schools,  18 

schools    of    the  ^ 

higher  secondary  founded  by  the  slatc,  32  communal,  and  2  free;  of  which  9 

grade.  «/  /  / 

state  schools  and  22  communal  have  the  five  years'  course ; 
9  state  schools  and  G  communal,  the  three  years' coui-se ; 
and  3  communal  schools  have  a  four  years'  course.  Besides 
these  there  are  several  institutions,  such  as  the  (communal 
Scliool  of  Commerce  at  Amsterdam,  the  Catholic  interme- 
diate school  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  free  school  at  Knschede, 
which  have  courses  assimilate<l  to  those  of  the  regular  state 
secondary  schools,  some  of  which  receive  subsidies  accord- 
ingly. 
Agcsof  pupih*.  The  average  age  of  pupils  in  each  class  respectively  is  13 
years  9  months  for  the  first  class,  15  years  for  the  second 
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iiiBSf  15  years  11  monthH  for  the  third  class,  16  years  10 
months  for  the  fourth  class,  and  17  years  4  months  for  the 
flltti  class. 

Salaries. 

Id  the  Btal«  schoola  of  the  five  years'  course  the  average  i 
saluy  of  professors  is  1,840  florins  a  year;  in  the  schools  of 
*  tbree  years'  coarse  an  average  of  1,497  florins;  in  the 
tommanal  schools  1,502  fiorins.  It  often  happens  that  a 
director  may  have  charge  of  two  di£ferent  schools  at  the 
same  time,  in  which  case  the  salary  is  nearly  doubled,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  1,800  to  3,500  florins. 
MeHiods  and  reatdta. 

Comparing  the  programmes  of  the  32  five  years'  schools,  „ 
m  find  great  dilTerences  in  the  manner  in  which  instruction 
is  spread  through  the  various  branches  in  the  five  years' 
oourse,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each 
branch.  The  table  given  below  may  be  considered  as  the 
nonoal  programme  of  the  best  schools : 

INmnberofhonranwiielt. 


BruDohu  or  liutmctlan. 
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1 
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The  results  of  these  studies  are  ascertained  by  rigid  and  eib 
impartial  examinations  held  before  commissions  appointed 
by  the  officer  called  the  "Commissionerof  theKiug."  Some 
estracts  are  here  presented  from  the  official  programme  ol 
tbese  examinations,  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  and  thorougbnefis  of  instruction  iu  these 
schools.  A  few  only  of  these  general  directions  are  given 
as  Bpecimeus : 

"Tho  exatniiiution  at  graduation  fiom  tlie  higber  iDtermudiato  ecbools 
having  for  its  object  to  osccrtoin  if  yoang  meD  bave  received  suUable  cxami 
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hjffttaRLAKDs.   instruction  and  have  rcapod  the  benefit  of  these  conrses,  the  examining 
connutttces  will  endeavor  above  all  things  to  discover  whether  those 

Prosranirae  of  schools  have  achieved  their  proper  end;   that  is,  if  the  young  men 
uunination     ini        j.i>j.i  •.n.tii        ^         i        i*       .i«<^«>.« 


exam 


higher  secondary  educated  in  them  arc  intellectually  developed  and  furnished  with  the 
aobools.  manifold  knowledge  which  modern  society  demands  of  every  civilized 

man.    Caudidates  will,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  show  that  they  have  by 
serious  and  solid  study  acquired  a  general  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
different  careers,  technical,  industrial,  commercial,  administrative,  or 
Tc8tinj;tho  cm- others.     For  this  the  understanding  is  to  bo  drawn  upon  rather  than 
erSS^lSfi^.'  ^^®  memory.    The  examination  accordingly  should  bo  directed  more 
ory.  to  discover  what  the  candidates  know,  and  what  have  been  the  results 

of  their  studies,  than  to  discover  deficiencies  in  their  knowledge,  espec- 
ially on  matters  of  small  importance. 
Ifiathematics.  '^  MathemaUce, — The  candidate  should  possess  in  the  subjects  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra  sufficient  knowledge  to  apply  with  clear  und<  rstand- 
ing  the  difierent  methods  and  operations  in  the  solution  of  simple 
problems.  He  should  be  able  to  explain  the  process  which  ho  applies 
and  understand  the  methods  of  approximation.  Ho  should  know 
how  to  explain  the  tables  of  logarithm  s  and  understand  the  theory  of 
them,  as  well  as  that  of  arithmetical  and  gcoQietrical  progressions, 
series  of  a  superior  order,  indeterminato  and  exponential  equations, 
and  the  binomial  of  Newton.  In  geometry  the  t>rogrammo  embraces 
planimetry  and  stereometry,  comprising  the  measurement  of  iK>lyhe- 
drooH  and  the  three  round  bodies  and  the  geometric  properties  of  the 
sphericiil  triangle.  If  the  candidate  has  any  notion  of  harmonic  divis- 
ion of  transversals  and  centers  of  similitude,  account  shall  be  taken 
of  it  in  estimating  his  examination.  Ho  should  be  able  to  explain  per- 
fectly the  process  of  geometrical  demonstration  and  to  grasp  readily 
the  relation  between  the  different  theorems.  The  candidate  should  Ih.^ 
able  to  solve  ordinary  goniometrical  equations,  and  apply  the  properties 
of  i)lane  trigonometry  to  the  solution  of  simple  problems  of  ])ractical 
geometry.  In  descriptive  geometry  he  must  be  able  to  treat  of  curved 
surfaces.  ** 

The  principles  laid  down  for  the  examination  in  tlleo^e^ 
ical  and  applied  physics  and  mechanics,  and  the  theory  of 
Technology,  machines  and  technology,  are  of  great  vahie  and  interest, 
and  remarkable  as  iShowing  the  amount  of  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  demanded  to  enable  a  man  to  take  a  respect- 
able part  hi  modern  civilized  life;  but  the  passage  is  too 
long  to  be  transcribed  here. 

Cosmography'.  ^^Elcmenfs  of  cosmography . — The  examination  shall  bear  upon  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  to  be 
determined,  the  geographical  and  celestial  coordinates,  the  phenomena 
caused  by  i\iv,  ix>tati()n  of  the  earth,  by  the  movement  of  the  earth  and 
planets  around  the  sun,  and  by  the  satellites;  the  laws  of  motion  and 
of  nnivei'sal  attraction.  Candidates  are  required  to  havo  somn  knowl- 
e<lgc  of  comets  an<l  fixed  stars  with  reference  to  the  deternii nation  oi' 
their  distance  and  their  proper  motion,  as  well  as  of  the  nebulu>  and 
the  galaxy. 

Social  economy  ^^ Social  economy  and  siaiUiiica, — The  examination  embraces  the  theory 
of  the  production,  distribution,  circulation,  exchange,  and  consumption 
of  wealth,  the  inllnence  of  government  upon  public  prosperity,  taxa- 
tion, the  national  debt,  iree-tra<le,  and  protection.    In  statistics  the 


and  itatiBticA. 
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ctadtilBto  Bhoald  know  the  sourccB  from  wbich  to  droir  tbo  data  for   ' 
ulioDftl  statiiitics  and  should  bo  in  coadition  to  givu  a  succinct  account 
of  till!  wnditioa  of  agriculture,  induatry,  r.ommerco,  and  fiuanco,  Iratli 
io  tbe  Kethurlands  anil  in  tboir  colonios." 

Secondary/  scltoolsfor  girls. 

A  special  scbool  of  sccoDdary  instruction  for  girls  y/as  first  Hhoou  fiw  sirii.' 
opened  at  Harletn  iu  1SG7.  In  1870  AruLeiD  followed  the 
eumpK-,  witli  sucli  success  tliat  eight  moi*  rapidly  lollowed, 
80  tbat  there  are  now  ten,  with  a  total  atteii<laiice  of  770. 
The  average  age  at  gradu-ition  is  18  years.  The  piofcBSors 
at  tliese  schools  are  from  lioth  sexea — 51  men  and  (J3  wotneu.  ^""^  •" 

Tiiere  seems  to  be  uo  lixed  course  of  iiistnietioii  for  all 
schools  of  this  character,  hut  the  table  givcu  below  exhibits 
tiie  general  result  of  the  experience  of  the  last  six  years. 
CoHTae  0/  Btadg  in  giM  rchools. 
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30 
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80 
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Projnunma  of 
nstrucUoDlnBer- 
odary  icboOla 
argirU. 


^  Out  of  rp^lar  hour*. 

The  remarkable  lack  here  in  instniction  in  morals  and  in 
psychological  studies,  as  well  as  the  small  space  given  to 
social  economy,  are  not  easily  accounted  for  iu  a  couutry 
like  Holland. 

Agricultural  schools. 

The  communal  and  free  sctiools  of  agriculture  which  had  Mhooit™^ 
existed  in  Holland  until  within  about  two  years,  although 
anbsidized  by  the  government,  failed  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree  of  accomplishing  the  ends  intended.     It  is  certainly 
strange  that  in  this  branch  of  instruction  the  alternation  of^J^^ofthei 
theoretical  and  prairtical  exercises,  which  works  so  well  in  Sl'e^ii^'^' 
other  studies,  should  st'om  to  be  ii  disconmgcment  of  inter- 
est and  an  embnrrossment  to  j>rogress.    The  experience  of 
Holland  in  this  reganl  is  worttty  of  s|>ecial  attention,  iiias- 
much  as  that  coantiy  lias  made  itself  famous  by  its  mastery 
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_  over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  both  of  the  eartii  and  the  se 

state  Agrioiu-     lu  1876,  howevep,  the  results  of  long  exnerimenta  with  a 

nl   luBtitate   at  o        * 

wageningeu.      ricaltaral  instruction  were  focalized  in  a  new  establishmei 
called  the  State  Agricultural  Institute,  at  Wageningen. 

The  iBstitute  has  a  three  years'  secondary  school  of  tl 

superior  grade  attached  to  it  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  schot 

Comae  Of  two  ood  its  propBr  coursc  is  composed  of  two  sectiona  of  diff« 

rntiiade*.  ^^^  grades  of  pupjls. 

One  section  is  designed  for  sons  of  those  who  make  fan 
ing  their  actual  occupation ;  the  other  for  the  sons  of  tbo. 
who  conduct  agricultuml  operations  on  a  large  scale,  ai 
for  others  who  desire  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge 
agricaltural  science. 

For  admission  to  section  A,  only  such  preparation  is  r 
quired  as  may  be  gained  at  the  elementary  primary  schoc 
The  course  iu  this  section  is  of  three  years,  and  it  is  b 
lieveil  that  young  men  who  complete  this  course  are  able  ■ 
engage  successfully  iu  practical  agriculture.  Section  ] 
which  has  a  two  years'  course,  is  designed  for  yoong  mc 
who  have  already  completed  a  three  years'  course  at  a  highi 
secondary  school. 

Tbe  course,  and  the  distribution  of  studies,  can  best  1 
shown  in  the  form  of  a  table,  wbiob  is  here  given. 


tural  In^Mtion. 


^fotioi 


Hattiematioa  and  ai 

CoHt«e  and  din-  Jfe??,"'" 

IrlbntioB  of  etud-  ch^hTtri 

UlDeialog;  and  geo 

SmUJ  eooDOm; 

G*o)jniplir 

DDtch*lui;;aaes  ... 


iilllili 


rbcory  or  niiiDui«a  . 
A|[riculIuTal  b^hnole^ 
Kuowlcileo  and  improi 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  experience  and  the  practical  wethbulands. 
judgment  of  the  Netherlands  have  allowed  no  model  farm  ai^totJOTTwt^o 
to  be  attached  to  this  agricultural  institute;  but  only  an  ™odei  fom- 
experimental  station  for  the  examination  and  analysis  of 
grains,  soils,  and  manures,  and  for  other  experiments  and 
observations  bearin*;  iipon  agricultural  interests.    The  pro-        Excursions 

^      *■  ^  ,       «  to  well  opganisod 

fessors,  however,  make  excursions  with  their  pupils,  from  farms, 
time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  in  all  their 
details,  well  organized  farms  in  the  vicinity,  to  observe  the 
practical  working  of  agricultural  machines,  and  to  inform 
themselves  by  actual  observation  upon  many  interesting 
subjects  bearing  upon  agriculture  in  general,  the  raising  of 
cattle,  and  arboriculture. 

The  institute  has  good  collections  of  agricultural  iinp^^- impie^OTts*  and 
ments  and  machines,  models,  and  agricultural  products,  and  pwinct*, 
has  a  botanical  and  a  vegetable  garden,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate gardens  of  the  director  and  the  steward. 

The  school  fee  is  fixed  at  40  florins  a  year  for  the  full    school  fees, 
coarse,  and  from  5  to  20  florins  for  a  single  branch.*    There 
were  100  students  in  the  year  1877-'78. 

The  polytechnic  school.  sohooL**^^***'^**' 

This  is  classed  among  institutions  of  a  secondary  grade, 
aDd  not  in  the  category  of  superior  instruction  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  France  and  Switjs- 
erland,  and  European  countries  generally.  It  is  designed, 
however,  to  fill  a  place  higher  than  that  of  the  higher  sec- 
ondary schools,  as  is  evident  from  its  progamme  of  studies, 
and  the  proficiency  of  those  who  attend.  Besides  giving  a  -^ifords^^apcj 
superior  general,  industrial,  and  technological  education,  it  technical  cdnca 
specially  prepares  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineers, 
architects,  and  marine  constructors. 

The  number  of  pupils  of  all  classes  in  1877  was  289.    The  P«pii»'«d«ta«r 
corps  of  teachers  consisted  of  12  full  professors,  one  of  them 
director,  8  associate  professors  (leeraren,  French  agr^giea)^ 
and  6  professors  temporarilj-  detached  to  give  instruction 

at  the  school.  Eight  professors  were  charged  with  the  iu-p^jguKS5pl**^ 
stmction  in  the  mathematical  and  mechanical  sciences,  2  in 
physics,  3  in  chemistry,  1  in  metallurgy  and  the  exploitation 
of  mmes,  3  in  civil  architecture,  2  in  hydraulic  constructions, 
2  in  naval  architecture,  2  in  artistic  and  ornamental  draw- 
ing, 2  in  relief,  sculpturing,  and  modeling,  and  1  in  social 
economy  and  administrative  law.  The  director  has  a  salary  salaries. 
of  4,000  florins,  with  free  rent ;  the  ordinary  professors  have 

*  The  florin  is  equal  to  38^  cents  American  money. 
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yBTiiBRLABDs.  3^50Q  flopins,  while  that  of  the  associates  ranges  from  800  to 
2,000  florins. 

ScJwols  of  navigation. 

Schools  of  nav.  Schools  of  navigation  have,  for  a  long  time,  existed  in  Hol- 
land, and  served  to  give  instruction  in  the  art  of  navigation 
suitable  to  fit  for  the  command  of  a  merchant  ship.  These 
schools  had  not  of  late  been  iu  a  very  flourishing  coudition, 
until  the  recent  inquiry  of  the  goverument  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  merehaut  marine  showed  the  great  necessity  of 
the  State's  taking  more  care  for  the  training  of  competent 

dipioma^mftcom* ^® ^^®  ^^  ^^^^  marine.    The  law  does  not  now  require  a 
puiBory.  diploma  for  any  ordinary  shix)-master;  but  ship-owners  and 

shippers  are  rcluctarut  to  confide  the  care  of  valuable  ships 
and  cargoes  to  any  but  those  who  have  not  only  practical  but 
also  theoretical  knowledge  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  proper 
safety  of  the  ship.  Hence  the  government  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  subject  of  instruction,  ex- 
aminations, and  diplomas  for  this  line  of  service. 
DifflcttiticB  of     It  is  difficult  to  Organize  this  instruction  well,  on  account 

oTganizatioxL 

of  the  lack  of  preparation  of  those  who  enter  the  schoob, 
and  also  their  unsteadiness  of  attendance.  Ordinarily  they 
begin  as  pilot  boys,  then  take  a  t<3rm  at  some  navigation 
school  and  get  a  certificate,  then  go  a  voyage  to  sea,  and  on 
their  return  enter  some  school  again,  and  try  to  gain  a  higher 
certificate  or  diploma. 
Amstcrjiam     Quc  school,  liowcvcr,  appo^irs  to  havc  overcome  this  diffi- 

800001  of  naylga-  '  i     i  i 

tion.  culty;  the  Kiveehscholvoor  de  Zeevaart  at  AmBtcvdain.    This 

was  established  by  an  association  without  any  subsidy'  what- 
ever. It  admits  every  year  a  certain  number  of  i-esident 
pupils,  who  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  regular  course  for  a  cer- 
tain time  before  being  allowed  to  go  to  sea.  If  they  are 
proficient  in  study,  they  are  placed  on  board  of  ships  for  a 
System  pur-  voyagc  or  two ;  after  which  they  return  to  the  school  and 

*"  remain  there  until  they  have  received  a  diploma.    They  then 

make  a  second  voyage,  and  return  again  to  pursue  a  still 
higher  course,  which  is  regularly  prescribed  and  duly  certi- 
fied on  completion. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  187G,  there  were  53  pupils  at  this 
school,  with  7  professors.  There  are  five  other  free  schools 
of  navigation,  and  five  communal  schools.  In  these  ten 
schools  the  returns  for  the  year  187G  show  that  there  were 
in  attendance  during  that  year  513  pupils,  while  at  the  end 
of  the  year  there  were  only  248. 

Special  Inter-     The  tcndcucy  of  education  in  Holland  is,  as  was  said  at 

€tt    in    primary    ,,..--.  .,  • 

iMiucoLion  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  towards  the  common  peox)le, 
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and  it  is  pleasing  to  state  that  since  these  notes  were  yCTHERLAXPs. 
made  decided  steps  have  been  taken  in  advancing  primary 
education  in  Holland,  which  is  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
people. 

BCAKDINAVlAlf 

SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES.  countiues. 


General   difPa- 


Although  the  three  northwestern  countries  of  Europe 
have  had  many  natural  obstacles  to  contend  with  in  climate 
and  the  character  of  the  topography  of  the  region'  and  the 
inequality  and  spar^eness  of  the  population,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  have  been  among  the  first  to  take  measures  to  se- 
coro  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  that  as  a  result 
these  countries  stand  among  the  most  advanced  in  Europe 
in  respect  to  the  diffusion  of  common  education.  Much  of  ^S®"  ^J,  common 
this  effect  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  The  Lu- 
therau  Protestant  church,  which  is  the  dominant  and  indeed 
the  State  religious  organization  in  these  kingdoms,  long 
since  made  the  ability  to  read  and  write  an  indispensable  p^^i^^tjj*"^ 
condition  of  confirmation.  As  this  confirmation  was  essen-  conflrmauon. 
tial  to  legal  marriage  and  to  neurly  all  employments  wliich 
opened  a  way  to  domestic  or  social  advancement,  the  re- 
quirement not  only  secured  an  intelligent  body  of  church 
members,  but  brought  a  powerful  motive  to  bear  upon  the 
enlightenment  and  general  advance  of  the  people.  For  the 
best  portion  of  the  youth  it  amounted  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion. 

At  present  education  is  made  obligatory  by  law  in  these  caSoiiP*^^^"' 
countries,  parents  being  required  to  send  their  children  to 
school  between  the  ages  of  seven  or  eight  years  and  four- 
teen. 

NORWAY.  KOBWAT. 


Norway  exhibited  scarcely  anything  to  show  directly  the 
methods  by  which  she  has  so  nobly  succeeded  in  spreading 
elementary  education  among  her  sparse  population.    But  it 
may  be  in  place  here  to  mention  one  form  of  instruction,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  town  and  country  schools,  which  finds 
peculiar  scope  in  a  country  like  Norway.    As  in  countries 
like  some  of  those  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  people  requires  them  to  move  from  place  to  place 
following  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  where  the  school  and    Schooimaators 
schoolmaster  must  travel  with  the  people,  so  in  Norway  thetfonTof  th™peo^ 
teacher  has  his  stated  rounds  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  the  ^  ^' 
schools  clustering  around  him  wherever  he  tarries,  and  when 
he  passes  to  another  place,  awaiting  in  eager  hope  the  season 
of  his  return.    There  are  more  than  200  such  mission  teachers 
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KOBWAT.  in  the  wilds  of  IS'orway,  earnest  men  whose  visits,  though 
"  short  and  far  between,"  resemble  those  of  angels  also  in  the 
blessings  they  convey.  These  teachers,  as  well  as  all  others 
in  the  public  schools,  are  paid  by  a  tax  laid  on  the  parish, 
supplemented  as  the  case  may  require  by  government  aid. 
teocheS"*°*  ^'Sometimcs  the  payment  is  largely  in  commodities  of  daily 
consumption,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  favorite  teacher 
will  fare  as  well  as  the  IS'ew  England  ministers  used  to  fare 
when  the  money  value  of  preaching  was  not  so  exjictly  cal- 
culated as  in  these  later  days. 

'^'^^^^' SWEDEN. 

The  exhibits  made  by  Sweden  ip  the  educational  depar^ 

ment  were,  for  the  most  part.,  of  schools  somewhat  out  of  the 

bihSi*****aiid^  for^^^®  ^^  Ordinary  primary  instruction.    One  of  the  most  in- 

d^f  mutes.    M.  tercstiug  i>erhaps  was  that  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at 

Stockholm  5  aud  there  was  another  collection  of  material  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes,  by  M.  Borg, 
^^Jl'^/J^^g^  director  of  the  asylum.    That  of  the  professionnl  school  at 
brunn.  SoUebrunn  founded  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 

dustries" was  worthy  of  notice,  as  also  that  of  the  superior 
Schools  of  Fio- primary  school  of  Frodinge,  by  M.  Nauckhoflf,  the  director. 
Among  many  others  of  this  class  was  that  of  the  profes- 
vonneraborg.  gioual  school  of  Vcnuersborg  by  M.  Borgstrom,  and  that  ol 
the  primary  superior  school  (Folkkogskola)  of  the  province 
wenniand.      of  Wcrmlaud.     Most  of  thesc  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished within  the  last  decade.    No  rei>resentation  of  Swed- 
ish schools  for  secondarj^  instniction  appeared  at  the  Expo- 
sition.   Instruction  of  that  grade  of  a  most  excellent  char 
acter  is  given  in  three  sorts  of  schools,  somewhat  corre- 
sponding to  the  colleges  of  France  and  the  gymnasiums  and 
Normal  and  rcal-schoois  of  Germany.    There  are  also  10  normal  schools, 
Bpoc    8c  00  s.   ^^^  special  schools  of  agriculture,  arts  and  trades,  forestry, 

and  navigation. 

DENMARK.  DENMARK. 


The  educational  exhibit  of  Denmark  was  chiefly  in  the 
class  of  primary  instruction,  and  almost  entirely  from  the 
city  of  Copenhagen.  While  by  no  means  extensive  or  strik- 
ing in  character,  it  presented  some  objects  of  special  inter- 
est, ximong  these  were  the  exhibition  made  by  the  school- 
directors  of  Copenhagen  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  public 
•chooi.  ^^!!^°^  private  primary  schools  of  thjit  city;  the  methods  of  in- 
niche.  structiou  iu  drawing  shown  by  M.  Janniche,  by  which  he 

seeks  to  prevent  pupils  from  acquiring  mechanical  habits  in 
drawing,  and  accustom  them  to  form  the  coup  WobU — the  com- 
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prehensive  and  grasping  glance, — using  for  this  purpose  one     pgyMAUK 
iDodel  for  all  pupils  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  requiring 
tliem  under  his  explanations  and  directions  to  draw  their 
respective  copies  on  different  scales ;  the  models  of  sculp-    Modeiins  am\ 
tare  exhibited  by  M.  Nielsen,  showing  the  work  done  at  his  e?n^*°^* 
institute  in  Copenhagen,  such  as  modeling  in  earth  and  wax, 
wood-carving,  and  molding  in  plaster ;  and  the  apparatus 
shown  by  M.  Johansen  for  teaching  the  art  of  swimming.  ,ohooi^^*""^^ 
Some  of  this  apparatus  is  adopted  into  the  government  serv- 
ice in  the  Departments  of  War  and  the  Marine. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  exhibit  by  the  "  Society  ^^ ja^i^^^^J^: 
Domestic  Industry,''  the  object  of  which,  as  set  forth  in  their 
txposi,  is  to  encourage  the  useful  employment  of  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  unoccupied,  and  in  this  way  to  promote 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  people.  The  means  by  which 
these  ends  are  advanced  ar«  the  founding  of  local  societies 
of  domestic  industry  and  schools  for  those  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  the  establishment  of  public  expositions  and  prizes 
and  courses  of  lectures,  and  the  distribution  of  good  books 
and  models  among  the  people.  This  society  was  founded 
in  1873,  and  receives  an  annu  al  subsidy  of  about  14,000  francs. 
The  report  of  operations  and  the  collections  of  the  works  of 
its  proteges  indicate  that  it  is  accomplishing  much  good. 

Inasmuch  as  education  in  Denmark  is  both  obligatory  and,    ec1u<  aiion obii- 
iu  case  of  need,  gratuitous,  the  result  must  needs  be  thatfuitcmsiS^a^f 
nearly  the  entire  population  of  that  country  are  at  least  able 
to  read  and  write. 

Of  public  primary  schools  there  are  reported  in  Denmark  Primary  school. 
2,950,  of  which  number  30  are  in  Copenhagen,  140  in  other 
cities,  and  2,780  in  the  rural  districts.    But  besides  these 
there  are  also  many  private  schools — 150  in  Copenhagen 
alone — and,  in  the  country,  schools  of  various  other  sorts. 
There  is  a  class  of  schools  called  FolkehoisJcoler — people's  high  gchwfi?*^  *  ^^^^ 
schools — ^which  owe  their  origin  to  a  school  founded  by  Bishop 
Grandtvig  in  1844.   There  are  now  63  of  these  schools.   They 
aim  to  awaken  and  develop  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  by  oral  teaching  upon  various  national  subjects.    The    ^^^  teaching, 
institution  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
having  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Norway-  and 
Sweden. 

There  are  also  in  the  larger  towns  evening  schools  and      Evening  and 

cj,  ,,.,,,.    ni  1.  <■      Sunday  schools. 

ounday  schools,  attended  chiefly  by  youug  working-people. 
These  schools  number  about  50,  with  an  attendance  of  2,500. 
The  principal  branch  of  instruction  is  drawing,  with  studies 
^hich  bear  upon  this. 
More  imrticular  statistics  can  be  given  of  the  public  schools 
18  p  R 
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of  Copenhagen.  Part  of  these  are  gratuitous,  and  part  ( 
Tuition  fc<>B.  them  require  a  small  tuition  fee,  equal  to  about  25  centa  < 
our  money,  a  week.  The  schools  are  all  organized  in  7  classe 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1877  there  were  six  gratuitous  schoo 
and  five  for  paying  pupils,  with  a  total  attendance  of  11,40 
The  expenditure  of  the  commune  of  Copenhagen  for  th 
year  for  public  schools  was  equivalent  to  $1G2,125  of  a 
money. 

jWLAiiD.  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  FINLAND. 

This  country,  though  under  the  general  domination 
Kussia,  is  treated  in  this  order  because  it  is  virtually  a  Scai 
(linavian  people.  Its  union  with  Sweden  for  GOO  years  a 
tablished  in  this  country  the  Christian  religion  and  the  c\\ 
ilization,  laws,  and  customs  of  Western  Europe.  Accon' 
ingly,  the  Lutheran  confession  of  faith  is  the  State  I'cligioi 
and  the  Swedish  is  the  language  of  the  cultivated  classes,  ( 

rcquii^mcnu  "of  schools,  of  litcraturc,  of  law.    In  this  country,  as  in  th 

thochuiTh.        Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  church,  requiring  a  knowledg 

of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  for  admission  1 
the  communion,  without  which  one  could  not  enjoy  soci 
and  ci\  il  privileges,  made  herself  an  educator  of  the  i>eopl 
Most  of  the  children,  however,  received  their  common  ed 
cation  at  home  or  from  the  traveling  schoolmasters,  of  who 
we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  within  comparatively  fe 
years  thai-  local  primary  schools  have  been  established, 
was  ill  1858  that  the  rural  communes  were  required  to  c 
tablish  fixed  schools,  and  were  assured  the  financial  aid  • 
government.  From  that  time  to  18CC  steps  were  taken  whi< 
resulted  in  the  complete  organization  of  primary  instructic 
in  Finland. 

Primary  Bchoois.     Eacli  towu  IS  uow  required  by  law  to  establish  and  sui 

port  as  many  primary  schools  as  will  provide  instniction  fi 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  who  do  m 
receive  sufficient  instruction  at  home.  They  are  to  mai 
tain,  moreover,  schools  for  older  children  whose  instructic 
has  been  neglected.  The  primary  schools  of  the  towns  ai 
classed  as  lower  and  higher;  the  first  for  children  age 
from  0  to  10,  the  latter  for  those  from  10  to  14  years.  1 
the  rural  communes,  the  elementary  instruction  is  entrustc 
to  families,  as  was  the  ancient  custom ;  but  the  commun< 
are  to  see  to  it  that  children  who  for  any  reason  fail  < 
this  shall  attend  some  regular  school  established  for  th 
puii)ose. 

Normal  nchoois.      ^  seminary  or  normal  school  was  founded  in  18G3,  to  pr 

pare  tcixchers  for  the  primary  schools  in  communes  whei 
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the  FiDnish  language  is  spoken,  and  in  1873  two  such 
Mhools  were  created  for  teachers  of  Swedish-speaking  chil- 
dren. Communes  which  establish  a  fixed  school  receive 
from  the  State  an  annual  subsidy  of  600  marks  ($142.80)  for  statotuhsiciies. 
the  salary  of  a  teacher  (400  marks,  $95.20,  for  a  woman 
teacher),  on  condition  that  the  commune  furnish  convenient 
school  buildings,  and  for  each  teacher  a  lodging  comprising 
at  least  two  rooms  besides  the  kitchen,  with  land  enough 
for  a  garden  and  to  support  a  cow.* 

The  programme  of  studies  for  the  lower  primary  schools  Programme  of 
comprises  religion,  reading  and  writing  in  the  mother 
tongue,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  drawing,  and 
singing.  The  higher  primaries  add  to  these  history,  geog- 
r^hy,  mensui^tion  of  surfaces  and  volumes,  and  the  natural 
sciences  with  their  applications. 

The  number  of  fixed  primary  schools  under  public  direc-  prima^"»BhSoiaf 
tion  for  the  year  1877  was  488,  of  which  129  were  in  the 
towns,  and  319  in  the  rural  communes.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  this  grade  was  20,279  (10,996  boys  and 
9,283  girls).  There  were  also  45  other  schools  answering  to 
the  primary  grade,  which  were  supported  by  private  parties. 

It  would  appear  from  this  alone  that  the  primary  schools 
are  a  comparatively  recent  institution  in  Finland.  But  the 
statistics  of  these  schools  do  not  exhibit  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  that  country.  Much  is  done  at  home  and  in  the  Home  oduo*- 
"traveling  schools,"  as  well  as  in  special  elementary  schools 
for  very  young  children.  The  report  for  1877  shows  in 
the  Lutheran  parishes  342,836  children  between  the  ages  of 
7an<l  16.  Of  these  there  were  in  secondary  and  special  tcmuSco.**^''^*' 
schools  5,852 ;  in  the  higher  primary,  18,442;  in  the  "travel- 
ing schools,"  116,201;  in  the  lower  primary  and  infant 
schools,  17,249;  in  the  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
124;  instructed  in  the  family,  177,085.  The  number  with- 
out any  instruction  thus  appears  to  be  6,983,  of  whom  1,801 
are  reported  as  variously  incapacitated. 

With  respect  to  the  languages  of  instruction,  the  primary 
school}  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Table  of    pri 
mary  sohooU. 


Finnish. 

Swedish. 

53 
45 

Both. 

1 
3 

Kussion. 

Total 

Town  Khools    

74 
270 

1 

1 

129 

Countrv  scbools 

319 

344 

M 

4 

2 

448 

*Macb  of  this  information  is  derived  from  the  very  interesting 
count  of  Finland,  prepared  for  the  uses  of  the  Exposition,  by  M.  Igna- 
tius, Director  of  the  Bnrean  of  Statistics. 
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"^^^-  The  number  of  infant  and  traveling  schools  is  aboi 
thousand,  counting  among  the  last  each  distinct  school,  i 
not  the  villages  where  they  sojourn. 
^ndaiycda.  In  regard  to  secondary  instruction  in  Finland,  we  h 
first  to  speak  of  what  are  called  higher  and  lower  elem 
tary  schools.  The  latter  class  serve  to  prepare  pupils 
the  special  schools ;  the  former  take  a  more  literary  con 
and  furnish  the  elements  of  a  classical  education.  Tb 
schools,  however,  belong  to  the  old  organization  of  insti 
tion,  and  are  disappearing  with  the  advance  of  the  n 
systematic  scientific  and  classical  schools.  These  are 
industrial  schools  and  the  lyc^es.  The  former  have  for  tl 
object  either  to  continue  the  courses  of  the  primary  scho 
especially  in  scientific  studies,  or  to  prepare  pupils  for 
special  schools.  The  lyc^es  are  of  two  kinds,  the  "  comple 
with  7  classes,  one  of  them  a  two  years'  course,  and 
^ incomplete,''  with  4  classes,  corresponding  to  the  lo 
classes  of  the  preceding. 

Schools  for  piris.     It  wiU  bc  uudcrstood  that  girls  are  not  provided  foi 

the  schools  above  mentioned.  There  have,  however,  b 
established  separate  schools  for  girls,  with  a  programm 
studies  comprising  the  sciences  proper  to  give  a  thoro 
discipline,  and  the  modem  languages,  together  with 
higher  styles  of  needle-work.  There  are  also  quite  a  n 
ber  of  private  schools  for  girls,  where  similar  studies 
pursued. 

^j^^^paratory  Bcsldcs  thcsc  thcrc  are  preparatory  schools  which  i 
properly  come  within  this  grade,  as  well  as  special  sch 
of  various  sorts,  precise  information  in  regard  to  which  < 
not  be  obtained.  Such  special  schools  as  come  under  i 
lie  supervision  are  referred  to  in  the  table  on  the  oppc 
page.  There  are,  moreover,  two  institutions  for  teacl 
the  blind,  with  about  50  inmates,  and  four  for  deaf-mo 
with  about  100. 
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Such  general  statiatics  as  can  be  gathered  are  Bliown  in  _ 
tlie  table  following. 


Seffloilmy  »chool«. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

£ 

it 
M 

11' 

11 

1! 

24 
28 

B 
3 

a 

m 

118 
IIS 

a.iu 

l,Wl 

^^^^ri--;.iiK^ 

j^ 

BMCULKBOOU. 

The  exhibits  made  by  representative  institutions  in  tli®  J5f^'""j;JiJ°' 
WTeral  grades — the  primary  communal,  the  professional 
(real-schools),  and  the  lyo^es — being  chiefly  written  or  man- 
ual works  of  pupils,  were  very  creditable.  The  normal 
whoola  also  were  well  represented.  That  of  Ekcnas,  for 
women  speaking  the  Swedish  tongne,  with  CO  pupils,  and 
that  of  I^ykarleby,  for  men  speaking  Swedish,  with  oi  pu- 
pils, exhibited  some  drawings  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Mhw>i». 
lliat  of  Jyvaskyl^  for  men  and  women  speaking  Finnish, 
vaa  interesting  in  many  respects.  In  this  school  instruc- 
tion is  gratuitous,  but  board  and  lodging  are  paid  for  by 
the  pupils.  The  course  is  for  4  years ;  the  last  year  being 
devoted  chiedy  to  the  practice  of  teaching  in  a  special 
wdiool  attached.    There  is  also  an  infant  school,  or  kinder-  1"^°' 

garten,  here,  for  the  purpose  of  accustoming  the  young  *=«  uaciiBri. 
vomen  to  the  proper  care  of  children.    There  are  at  pres- 
ent (1878)  in  the  normal  school  102  men,  114  women;  in  the 
spedal  school,  86  boys  and  120  girls;  and  in  the  kinder- 
garten, 24  little  children. 

Hucb  interest  was  attracted  by  the  modest  exhibit  of  gooiuivforp™- 
the  "Finland  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Ednto- J^Jj^l,^'''" 
tion,"  an  association  founded  in  1874  to  spread  instruction 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  to  interest  the  people  in  more 
liberal  attainments.    Each  member  pays  40  marks  in  one 
snm,  or  else  an  annual  tontribution  of  3  m^ks,  and  has  a 
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FC'LAKD^^  right  to  one  copy  of  all  works  published  by  the  society,  li 
order  to  effective  action  it  ha^  a  correspondent  in  almos 
every  commune  of  the  country,  who  strives  to  carry  out  th 
cietyfor^ho^prSi  objccts  of  the  society  by  instituting  courses  of  lectures  an 
5r  edacatJon?^"  confercnces,  singing  societies,  popular  festivals  for  socij 
culture,  and  by  distributing  books.  There  are  about  500 
these  correspondents,  and  5,000  members,  mostly  firom  tl 
class  it  is  sought  to  advance.  The  works  pubhshcd  by  i 
society  are  written  in  Finnish  as  well  as  Swedish. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  name  some  of  the  titles  and  si 
jects  of  these  books ;  which  will  be  given  in  translati< 
Publications  of  however,  as  the  Finnish  titles  of  those  presented  woi 
the  society.  ^^^  probably  afford  much  satisfaction  to  the  Americ 
reader.  The  title  of  one  book  is  "  How  the  Finnish  Peo 
have  Learned  to  Eead,''  and  this  book  is  a  brief  expositioi 
that  curious  peripatetic  system  of  which  mention  has  Ix 
made  in  speaking  of  Norway — the  traveling  school,  or  rati 
the  traveling  schoolmaster.  Another  book  is  under 
title,  '*^Why  God  made  Man  upon  the  Earth.'^  Anotl 
"Concerning  Wealth;  its  Origin,  Nature,  and  lutluei 
ui)on  Society."  Others  are,  '*  Public  Law  in  Finland,"  '•  T 
Tax  System  of  Finland,"  "Studies  of  Religion,"  "The  • 
gans  of  the  Human  Body,"  "  Of  Sight,"  "My  Life"— an 
lifting  story  of  Common  Life  in  Fiidand — "  Flowers  and  tl 
Utility,"  and  several  elementary  works  on  geography. 

BUBMA.  RUSSIA. 


The  development,  or  rather  the  extension,  of  the  edu 
tional  system  of  Eussia  has  been,  like  that  of  most  mod* 
monarchical  countries,  in  the  descending  order — from  h 
to  low,  from  the  concentrated  to  the  diffdsed,  from  the  j 
to  the  many.  Eussia  has  long  had  its  celebrated  unive 
ties  and  institutions  of  superior  instruction ;  but  popi: 
education  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and,  at  present,  can  o 
Decrease  of  ii-  bc  cousidcred  as  in  its  formative  period.  The  mass  of 
literacy.  population  is  Still  without  education.    In  1860  only  two 

of  every  hundred  recruits  levied  for  the  army  were  abU 
read  and  write.  The  proportion ,  however,  is  rapidly  incre 
ing.    In  1870  eleven  in  every  hundred  could   read  i 

write. 

Administratian. 

Organitationof     Thc  administration  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruct 
i^'ittSaction!^  is  quite  complicated.    There  are  six  bureaus  in  this  ofB 

1st.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  2d.  The  Mil 
terial  Council;   M.   The  Scientific  Committee;  4th.  1 
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Arcbaeolo^cal  Commission;  5th.  The  publication  of  the  min-       ""^^ 
isterial  joornal,  comprising  all  matters  bearing  apon  the 
interests  of  public  education ;  and  Gth.  The  archives. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  in  charge  of  ap^f^^^^^JJ^Jj;^^ 
director  and  a  vice-director,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all*^°° 
ftf^irs  concerning  the  great  school  divisions  of  the  empire. 
This  department  is  divided  into  several  sections,  each  one 
having  a  chief  and  two  or  three  subordinates.  To  each  of 
these  sections  is  assigned  a  grade  or  particular  kind  of 
(School,  or  some  special  branch  of  their  administration,  such 
as  the  personnel^  receipts  and  expenditiu^es,  and  statistics. 

The  Ministerial  Council  is  composed  of  the  assistant  min-  comw^*"****'**^ 
ister,  the  director  of  the  department,  and  the  president  and 
several  members  of  the  scientific  committee.  The  curators 
of  the  school  divisions  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Council,  to  which  also  may  be  invited  other 
high  educational  functionaries — ^the  president  of  the  Ai'chceo- 
logical  Commission,  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  rectors  of  the  universities  and  the  director  of  the  Obser- 
vatory Nicholas.  The  Council  considers  questions  of  change  FunctioM  of. 
in  the  diflferent  branches  of  administration  and  in  the  text 
of  laws;  it  examines  projects  of  new  establishments  for 
pablie  instruction,  all  questions  of  difficulty  and  dispute, 
and  finally  such  matters  of  the  interior  order  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  as  the  minister  may  deem  it  necessary 
to  sobtnit. 

The  Scientific  Committee  is  composed  of  a  president  ap-  ^^Ji^"*^^*^  ^**™- 
pointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  several  members  designated 
by  the  Minister.  They  examine  pedagogical  manuals  and 
programmes  of  instruction,  projects  of  scientific  expeditions 
and  enterprises,  the  reports  of  persons  charged  with  scien-  its  fancUoM. 
tific  missions,  and  books  designed  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  or  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

Each  one  of  the  great  school  divisions  of  Russia  is  in  ^    Curatora  in 

^  charge  of  creat 

wiarge  of  the  curator  appointed  by  the  Emperor  on  the  school  divisiont. 
nomination  of  the  Minister.    In  tbe  more  populous  divisions 
the  curator  has  an  assistant,  and  in  each  of  them  he  has 
two  or  three  inspectors  to  assist  in  the  special  administra- 
tion.  These  functionaries,  together  with  the  director  of  the 
gymnasiums  and  primary  schools,  constitute  the  curator's 
council.    In  this  are  also  admitted  representatives  of  the 
nniversities,  lyceums,  and  certain  faculties  of  superior  in- 
struction.   The  councils  have  jurisdiction  over  administra-        .  Curator** 
tive  afEadrs,  such  as  the  investigation  of  offenses  committed  *^^"°*^' ' 
by  professors  and  employes  and  of  personal  litigations ; 
the  purchase,  sale,  and  construction  of  school  buildings  j 
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BUBMA.  and  over  certain  school  affairs,  such  as  the  opening  a.nd 
closing  of  institutions  of  instruction,  measures  for  impro^ve- 
ment,  collections  of  statistics,  examination  of  text-boolcs, 
and  of  the  written  tests  of  pupils  completing  their  courses. 

Primar.  schools.     The  immediate  charge  of  the  primary  schools  is  not  con- 
ducted in  a  uniform  manner  in  the  different  divisions.    B.v 
a  recent  organization  of  some  of  the  provinces  the  super- 
vision of  the  primary  schools  is  confided  to  district  marshals 
and  district  school  boards,  or  government  marshals  aud 
Su   rviBiou  ^^^^^^  boards.    The  pedagogical  part  is  specially  confided 

uDrt  direction.     t6  a  dircctoF  of  primary  schools,  and  one  or  more  insi>ectors. 

The  district  and  government  school  boards  presided  over  by 
the  marshals  consist  of  three  members  appointed  respect- 
ively by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  Archbishop,  of  two  members  chosen  by  the 
provincial  council,  and  of  one  member  chosen  by  the  town, 
if  this  takes  part  in  the  support  of  the  schools. 
District  school     It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  school  boards  to  bring  for- 
ward  and  discuss  measures  for  improving  the  schools  aud 
opening  new  ones,  as  well  as  suppressing  those  which  are 
deemed  unprofitable ;  to  furnish  the  schools  with  the  neces- 
Functionsof.   sary  material  for  instruction;  to  confirm  teachers  in  the 
places  where  they  have  been  provisionally  employed,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  discharge  them ;  to  present  to  the  government 
school  board  the  nomination  of  curators;  to  solicit  pay- 
ments for  teachers,  and  to  examine  the  annual  report  of 
the  inspector. 
Govoraracnt     The  Govemmeut  School  Board  has  charge  of  all  the  State 

8(  hool  board.  '^ 

primary  schools.  It  examines  the  conclusions  of  the  diree 
tor  of  primary  schools  upon  the  reports  of  district  boards 
It  allows  subsidies  out  of  the  public  funds  to  schools  and 
teachers.  It  examines  complaints  against  district  boards, 
and  all  matters  growing  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  lower  functionaries. 
Director  of  The  Dircctor  of  Primary  Schools  is  charged  with  the  im- 
*  mediate  oversight  of  the  schools  of  his  province.  He  is 
obliged  tx)  visit  them  as  often  as  possible,  and  to  see  that 
the  inspectors  do  the  same,  each  in  his  sphere.  The  Director 
is  a  member  of  the  Government  School  Board,  to  which  he 
annually  presents  a  report  on  the  state  of  instrnctioD. 
Both  the  director  aud  inspector  are  obliged  to  give  to  the 
minister  detailed  reports  of  their  visits. 
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IIUB8IA. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUOnOir,  Primary 

mstTQction. 

Ulementary  schools.  whoofi.""""^**^ 

The  provinces,  cities,  and  communes  have  the  right  to  open 
dementarj  schools  with  the  consent  of  the  school  boards, 
nnder  whose  advice  they  also  regulate  the  studies.  This 
latitude  is  necessary*,  in  order  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  extension  of  elementary  instruction.  Some  incon- 
veniences result  from  this,  however,  which  the  Minister  seeks 
to  obviate  by  opening,  with  the  pecuniary  concurrence  of 
the  places  which  desire  it,  model  elementary  schools  of  one 
and  two  classes.  The  direction  of  these  is  entirely  in  his 
hands.'  The  programme  of  studies  is  obligatory  for  those 
pupils  of  other  schools  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
.(^ranted  by  the  new  law  in  respect  to  the  recruitment  of  in- 
fitoictors.  In  that  manner  there  comes  to  be  established  of 
itself  a  general  level  of  studies  which  tends  more  and  more 
to  approach  this  ministerial  programme. 

According  to  the  regulation  of  June,  1875,  there  cannot 
be  more  than  one  model  school  of  two  classes  or  two  of  one 
class  in  each  district.  The  Minister  grants  annual  subsidies  statesubsidies. 
not  exceeding  1,000  rubles  ($750)  a  year  for  schools  of  two 
classes,  and  226  ($170)  for  schools  of  one  class.  Communes 
may,  however,  he  aided  in  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings and  the  first  interior  organization.  The  sahary  of  the  ^^aj.!,,^^"®*  ^' 
master  cannot  be  less  than  330  rubles  ($247) ;  that  of  the  re- 
hgions  teacher  (priest  or  deacon  of  the  parish)  is  at  least  150 
roables  in  schools  of  two  classes,  and  100  rubles  in  those  of 
one  class.  Sub-masters  receive  fees  out  of  the  special  re- 
soorces  of  the  school.   There  may  be  a  class  for  instruction  Trade 

in  some  trade,  the  choice  of  these  trades  depending  entirely 
npon  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Instruction  is  gra- 
tnitous  for  the  children  of  those  villages  which  bear  their 
part  in  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools.  Other  chil- 
dren may,  however,  be  received,  if  there  is  sufficient  room, 
who  pay  a  fee  not  exceeding  3  rubles  ($2.25)  a  year.  Schools  Tuition  fees, 
of  this  sort  may  be  instituted  exclusively  for  boys  or  for 
girls,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  both  sexes  together.  The  courseof  study. 
course  is  for  five  years  in  the  schools  of  two  classes,  and  for 
three  years  for  those  of  one  class.  The  programme  for  the 
latter  comprises  religion,  the  liussian  language,  arithmetic, 
and  penmanship ;  those  of  two  classes  add  to  these  matters 
history,  geography,  and  some  knowledge  of  natural  historj- 
and  of  linear  drawing.  Singing  is  required  in  both.  Gym- 
nasties  and  gardening  may  be  taught  if  there  are  sufficient 
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'^^"^'^  means.  These  schools  are  rapidly  extendmg.  Ninety-seven 
were  opened  in  the  year  1877.  Moreover,  the  Minister  hai; 
lately  taken  necessary  measures  to  organize  special  primary' 

model  MhoSS!^''^*^^^^^''^  ^^  rcmotc  districts  of  the  empire.*    On  the  first  of 

January,  1878,  there  were  864  model  schools.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  41,000,  of  whom  34,562  were  boys  and 
6,438  girls. 

•ohoou!*"^^^'^*      -^^^  whole  number  of  elementary  schools  under  the  Minister 

of  Public  Instruction  was  in  January,  1877,  25,491,  with 
1,074,559  pupils,  886,139  boys  and  188,420  girls.  In  this  num. 
ber  are  not  comprised  the  Jewish  elementary  schools,  which 
arc  in  process  of  transformation,  nor  of  the  Mohammedan 
schools,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  schools  for  certain  idola- 
trous people  in  the  East  and  in  Siberia,  new  regulations  arc 
in  preparation.  Moreover,  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  elementary  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  min- 
isters ;  for  example,  the  schools  of  the  Lutheran  parishes  in 
Courland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  which  are  in  the  care  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  There  are  1,791  of  these^  witli 
124,560  pupils.  * 
piffiouities  in-     Quc  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  diffusion  of  elementarv 

cldent    to    wid()  ° 

separation  of  tu-  instruction  in  llussia  is  the  wide  separation  of  different  vil- 
lages forming  tlie  same  commune.  In  the  winter,  esi>ecially, 
it  is  impossible  for  many  of  the  village  children  to  reach  the 
Lodpinff  for  couimunal  scliool.  To  meet  this  evil,  in  some  localities  lodg- 
n  pupi  iiig.piaces  iire  provided  for  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the 
masters.  These  common  lodgings  are  quite  numerous  in 
some  govemments.t 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Minister,  seconded  by  the 
most  active  cooperation  of  the  provinces  and  cities,  the 
measures  taken  for  the  spread  of  elementary  instruction  in 
Pro8i)ectiTcob-  K^^ssia  havc  not  yet  reached  very  satisfactory  results.  Thor- 
u^tory  instruc  oughly  pcrsuadcd  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  elementary  in- 
struction, the  Minister  is  now  elaborating  a  system  of  obliga- 
tory instruction  for  all  parts  of  the  empire  where  this  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Grave  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  this,  besides  the  wide 
separation  of  villages  before  referred  to — tlie  great  ex|>enses 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  so  large  a  number  of  schools, 
Pcnurj-  of  the  and  the  penury  of  the  people  and  teachers  as  well.    But 
^^^^^'  Russia  is  on  the  march  with  the  i-est  of  Europe  to  a  univer- 

sal popular  education. 

*  The  governments  of  Vologda  and  Olonetz. 

t  In  1877  there  were  470  in  the  governments  of  Vilna,  V itebsk,  and  Mo- 
bilef. 


Courae. 
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District  and  city  schools.  iivtuyiA. 

The  old  district  schools  with  three  classes  no  longer  serve  oid  district 
the  modem  need.  They  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  are 
replaced  by  the  new  city  (or  urban)  schools,  organized  ^1^^®^^^^^^^^©^  city 
the  law  of  1872,  as  fast  as  teachers  can  be  furnished  by  the 
normal  schools.  These  schools  are  specially  designed  to 
give  superior  elementary  instruction.  They  may  have  1,  2, 
3f  or  4  classes,  but  the  plan  of  studies  is  the  same  for  all, 
and  the  course  is  for  six  years.  The  masters,  one  for  each 
class,  with  one  or  more  sub-masters,  according  to  attend- 
ance, do  not  teach  a  single  branch  simply  (as  is  the  case  in 
schools  for  secondary  instruction),  but  all  the  studies  of  a 
class  except  religion,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  course  embraces  religion,  the  Eussian  and  Slavonian  studies, 
languages,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  Eussian  his- 
tory, geography,  the  natural  sciences,  linear  an<l  figure  draw- 
iDg,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  Pupils  from  10  to  13  years 
of  age,  continuing  their  studies  in  these  schools  for  foui*  con- 
secQtive  years,  have  the  right  to  enter  without  examination 
into  the  first  class  of  the  gymnasiums  and  real  schools.  In 
1877  there  were  61  of  these  schools :  5  of  4  classes,  37  of  3,  sutiauc*. 
16  of  2,  and  3  of  1  class.    There  were  7,171  pupils. 

Normal  Schooh,  Normal  sclitMilfi. 

The  normal  schools,  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
urban  schools  just  spoken  of,  date  from  1872.  There  are 
three  classes  in  these  schools,  with  an  annual  course  for  each 
class.  The  plan  of  studies  comprises  religion,  the  Eussian  studies, 
language,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, drawing  and  penmanship,  pedagogy  and  didactics, 
singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  pupils  have  also  ten  hours  a 
week  of  didactic  exercises  in  the  urban  school  attached  for 
practice.  The  number  of  pupils  is  fixed  at  75  for  each  es- 
tablishment, of  which  GO  are  "scholars"  supported  by  the 
Mufister  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  and  15  places  are  for  others 
paying  their  own  expenses  or  supported  by  other  adminis- 
trations of  the  government. 

Pedagoqio  schools  and  seininaries.  Pedagogic 

*  tchoolB. 

Other  establishments  have  served  also  to  prepare  teach- 
ers Ibr  the  pnmary  schools.    These  seminaries  are  similar 
to  the  normal  schools,  but  on  a  more  restricted  scale.    In 
most  of  these  there  are  workshops  for  the  study  of  the  dif-        woriwhop* 
ferent  trades,  and  in  some  agriculture  and  gardening  aj^"»<i8*^«^ 
also  taught 
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»p-^-  In  1877  there  were  61  of  these  semmories :  48  supported 

by  the  State,  11  by  the  provinces,  and  1  by  private  means. 

Bciioois***^^^** Of  these,  6  were  exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  female 

teachers  and  4  for  masters  of  schools  for  foreign  races.  The 
number  of  pupils  was  4,596 ;   3,869  young  men  and  727 
young  women. 
To  provide  for  the  great  demand  for  competent  teachers, 
^^  Temporary  temporary  pedagogical  courses  have  been  organized  in  dif- 
set.  ferent  provinces.    These  consist  of  theoretical  and  prac- 

tical lessons  given  to  the  most  capable  teachers,  brought  to- 
•   gether  especially  for  that  purpose  for  four  or  six  weeks  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  our  teachers'  institu- 
tutes  in  the  United  States. 

Scoondaiy    in-  8E00NDART  INSTBVOTION. 

Btmction. 

a>iima8iimi«.  QymnoMuvfts  and  pro-gymnofnums. 

Institutions  for  secondary  instruction  existed  in  the  last 
half  of  the  last  century,  but  it  is  only  within  recent  times 
that  they  have  made  a  rapid  advance.  A  revised  code  of 
regulations  took  efi'ect  in  July,  1871.  The  course  of  studies 
is  divided  among  eight  regular  classes,  with  an  annual 
course  in  each.  Below  these  there  is  a  preparatory  class. 
The  number  of  pupils  cannot  exceed  forty  in  each  class,  ex- 
cept in  the  preparatory,  in  which  there  is  no  limit 
Deaiped  to     The  iostruction  in  the  gymnasiums  being  designed  to  pre- 

proparo  for  unl-  /.,  .  ..,  i 

vorsity  coarsrs.  parcfor  the  umvcrsity  courses,  it  is  based  upon  the  thorough 

study  of  the  two  ancient  languages,  of  the  mother  tongue, 
and  of  mathematics.  The  course  of  study  was  revised  in 
1877,  and  embraces  the  following  principal  subjects : 

Courso  of  study.     Religion,  two  lessons  a  week  in  classes  1  to  5,  and  one  in  the  6th. 

Russian  language  and  literature,  four  lessons  a  week  in  classes  1,  *i, 
and  3,  three  in  classes  4  and  5,  and  two  in  classes  6,  7,  and  8. 

Latin,  eight  lessons  a  week  in  class  1,  seven  in  class  2,  five  in  classes 
3  and  4,  and  five  in  classes  6,  7,  and  8. 

Greek,  from  the  third  year  to  the  seventh,  six  lessons  a  week.  In  the 
eighth,  seven  lessons. 

Mathematics,  four  lessouH  a  week  in  the  first  five  classes,  two  lessons 
in  tho  Gth,  throo  in  the  7th,  four  in  the  8th. 

A.  modern  language,  French  or  German,  at  choice,  three  lessons  a 
Aveek  from  tho  '2d  class  to  the  Gth,  two  lessons  in  the  last  two  classes. 

Tho  programme  also  emhraces  history,  geography,  physics,  natural 
sciences,  logic,  penmanship,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

.  Tuition  foo.         The  tuition  fee  varies  from  40  to  50  roubles  a  year  for  day 

pupils,  and  from  200  to  300  roubles  a  year  for  boarding  pu- 
pils. 
Pro-gymnasi-     To  Satisfy  the  increasing  tendency  to  enter  the  gymna- 
siums there  have  been  organized  pro-gymnasiums  of  four  to 


urns. 


I 
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six  classes,  with  a  progi*amme  eutirely  Himilar  to  that  of  the       r^ussiA. 

gynmasinms. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  iu  the  educational 
department  of  the  Eussian  section  was  that  of  the  Pedagog-  muBeli^**^*^^ 
ical  Museum  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War. 
The  exhibit  was  presented  in  three  groups : 

1.  The  material  employed  in  the  coursea  of  the  military   Nature  of  its 
gymnasiums  and  general  educational  establishments  hav- 
ing physical  or  scientific  {real)  instruction  as  their  principal 

aim. 

2.  Means  employed  for  the  spread  of  useful  knowledge 
among  the  masses. 

3.  A  hygienic  cabinet,  with  statistical  data  as  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  schools. 

4.  The  Pedagogic  Library. 

The  plan  of  operations,  the  means  used,  and  the  present       «cope  of  ita 

open^ons     and 

results  of  this  museum  are  deserving  of  an  extended  notice,  ptami. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  institution  was  well  represented 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and 
a  brief  description  of  its  aims  and  methods  there  appeared, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  undertake  the  full  account  of  the 
museum  which  its  presentation  at  Paris  deserves. 

It  may  be  suf&cient  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  all  matters       its  vaiuo  m 
connected  with  the  introductioD  of  improvements  in  material  SST  by^it °*coi- 
and  sanitary  conditions,  as  well  as  in  the  spread  of  knowl-S^imirkStu^' 
edge  and  in  awakening  a  desire  for  it,  this  institution  has 
been  a  powerful  agent.    Besides  the  use  of  its  cabinet  and 
library  in  illustration  of  the  best  materials  in  education,  a 
periodical  is  published  by  members  of  the  association  de- 
voted to  these  special  ends,  and  public  lectures  are  given 
on  naatters  of  practical  interest  in  connection  with  popular 
education. 

Of  the  latter  sort  are  "Eeadings  for  the  People,''  in  which  ^j^^  R«aiHiis«  for 
some  subject  of  practical  utility  is  treated  in  a  manner  to  in- 
terest the  auditories  it  is  desired  to  attract,  and  in  a  form 
and  style  of  language  calculated  to  sustain  and  increase 
their  interest  in  the  subject.  These  readings  are  always 
from  a  written  text.  Any  one  is  allowed  to  send  in  the  text 
of  a  reading,  which  must  be  subjected  to  thorough  examina- 
tion, and  if  found  worthy  it  is  then  approved  (with  correc- 
tions if  necessary),  and  delivered  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
museum. 

The  readings  are  only  given  in  the  winter  months,  and  are  ie^**an(f  humbior 
attended  chiefly  by  private  soldiers  and  the  humbler  classes  classes. 
of  the  people.    But  when  it  is  stated  that  on  an  average  they 
are  attended  by  at  least  50,000  individuals  in  a  season,  and 


;i 
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'^"^-  that  within  five  years  the  cabinets  have  been  visited  by  iio 
less  than  half  a  million  people,  we  cannot  avoid  the  belief 
that  this  is  a  most  efficient  instrumentality  in  awakening 
public  interest  in  the  object  held  in  view. 


AUnBIA-HUK-  

OABT.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The  remarkable  interest  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
these  countries  in  matters  of  education  excited  the  atten- 
tion, and  in  many  instances  the  admiration,  of  visitors  to  the 
Exposition.  Those  who  were  disappointed  that  the  States 
cf  the  German  Empire  made  no  attempt  to  present  the  ex- 
cellent methods  and  striking  results  of  their  educational 
systems,  found  a  fitting  object  of  studious  regard  in  the 
works  of  that  neighboring  empire  which  combines  in  its  or- 
ganic life  two  ancient  kingdoms  and  half  a  score  of  tongues, 
inrttenyeara.*^*     Great  rcforms  in  the  school  system  of  Austria  have  taken 

place  within  the  last  ten  years.    This  has  been  more  partic- 
ularly the  case  with  regard  to  the  common  school. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
vigorous  life  now  animating  the  schools  of  that  kingdom  as 
well  as  of  Hungary'.  An  imperfect  sketch  only  can  be  made 
up  of  such  notes  as  could  be  made  at  the  Exposition,  and 
from  data  given  in  the  admirable  reports  and  exposes  pre- 
sented there.* 
•es^J^i^  ttSt  "^^^  national  laws  of  18C7-'G8  first  gave  expression  to  the 
iinowiedge   and  leading  idcas  of  common  school  education.    These  laws,  in 

its  teaching  aro  *^  ^ 

ftree.  proclaiming  the  common  rights  of  citizens,  declare  that 

''knowledge  and  its  teaching  are  free'';  free,  that  is,  from 
partisan,  religions,  or  political  restrictions  and  dictations; 
bound  only  to  the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and  morality.  This 
declaration  struck  the  fetters  from  every  portion  of  the  edu- 
School  ayBtem  ciitional  svstem.    Under  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Emperor 

iftrmftl'lv  CCClcBl* 

aatioai;  then  po- Joseph  II,  the  school  system,  originally  a  wholly  ecclesias- 
churchMithor.    tical  matter,  had  been  declared  a  i)olitical  concern,  and 

taken  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  without,  however, 

setting  aside  certain  church  authority.    A  further  step  was 

now  taken,  and  the  chief  guidance  and  oversight  of  religi- 

Becn^^^ithile^  ^^8  instmctiou  in  the  schools  was  put  completely  into  the 

teSrh^ksSd^^^^'^^^  ^^  *^®  secular  power.    The  choice  of  text-books  and 

tewhers.  tcachcrs  was  left  to  the  church  and  religious  societies. 

*  Tht^  principal  of  those,  from  which  most  of  the  valaablo  portion  of 
this  Hketch  is  drawn,  are  **  Oesierrdchisches  Volks-  und  Afiitleaekulwettm/* 
by  Dr.  Mull  wand,  *^  Die  Verwaltung  der  Oeaterreiehitcken  HocMi^ulem" 
by  Dr.  Karl  Scmcyor,  and  **A,  Magyar  Oaztdly  KUWnleget  EataU>gu9af^* 
the  special  Hungarian  catalogue,  in  the  French  translation.  Buda- 
pesth,  1878. 
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The  roprcssentatives  of  religious  creeds  existing  in  the   ^^^^, 
provinces  are  entitled  to  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  schoid  conn- 


HUK- 


OAUT. 


dls,  which  thus  secure  the  «iiithorized  support  of  those  so-  rcsontatives  "Hi 

.  ..  school  oonncilB. 

aeties. 

Associated  effort  in  the  work  of  education  is,  therefore,       Educationci 
not  disturbed  by  questions  of  position  or  creed.    Any  citi-  turbed  by  qno»- 

,,  "  jt.  j_i_»j.»  •  11  tioiw  of  creed. 

zen  who  has  procured  his  authonzation  in  a  legal  manner 
can  0ve  public  instruction  or  found  institutions.    Among 
the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  the  office  of  instruction  in 
theological  schools  is,  of  course,  an  exception.    The  schools    schpoisopcnto 
are  open  to  all  citizens  without  distinction  of  religious  belief. 
The  laws  before  referred  to  regulate  also  the  relation  of 
the  several  nationalities  by  the  principle  of  entire  freedom.    . 
"All  the  peoples  have  equal  rights,  and  each  rac3  has  an  to^^J^^^^^^^ 
inalienable  right  to  the  continuance  and  support  of  its  na-  conMnon  authori- 

^  *  *  zation. 

tionality  and  its  tongue.''    A  result  of  this  is  the  authoriza- 
tion in  common  of  all  the  national  tongues  in  school,  office 
and  public  life.     In  provinces,  therefore,  inhabited    by 
several  races,  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  school  of  provid-  ^^  t^J'^^°°/y 
ing  the  necessary  means  of  instruction  for  each  race  in  its  f?ro°<i  races  in 

thoir    ovm    Iad* 

own  language.    Through  the  union  of  these  nationalities,  gaage«. 
the  Austrian  school  holds  a  quite  peculiar  position  and 
meets  with  difficulties  which  are  not  felt  in  other  lands. 
Many  irregularities  in  instruction  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
working  of  this  law. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  the  chief  control  of  the    Ormnizationof 
system  of  popular  education.    Below  this  are  the  national  orEdawSion,*^ 
school  councils,  boards  instituted  in  the  separate  kingdoms 
and  provinces  5  under  these  the  district  and  local  school 
councils.    The  middle  and  common  schools  are  under  the 
control  of  the  national  councils ;  the  common  school  alone  and  sabordinate 
under  the  district  and  local  councils.    Special  schools,  in  the  ^^*®*- 
same  category  as  middle  and  common  schools,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  school  councils. 

THE  COMMON  SOnOOL  (VOLKSSOnULE).  Common ««bool. 

In  the  year  1805,  the  Austrian  common  school  came  under 
the  authority  of  the  "Political  Constitution  of  German  com- 
mon schools."  This  code  of  laws,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
the  general  common  school  {allgemeine  Volksachule)^  was  es- 
pecially calculated  for  the  peasant  class,  at  that  time  a  sub- 
ject class,  and  remained  till  1848,  without  essential  change. 
The  reformatory  movements  of  that  year  brought  about  par-  Kcform  raoro. 
tial  reforms  in  the  school  system,  and  under  the  Thun  ministry 
a  new  life  was  awakened  in  the  sphere  of  the  common  school. 
The  government  and  community  vied  in  material  care  for 
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^""^A:""^'-  its  improvement,  and  its  intrinsic  worth  was  raised  as^Ar 

as  the  adverse  circamstances  of  the  past  and  the  present 

permitted. 
^  johooi  law  of     rJ^^Q  national  school  legislation  of  1869  gave  to  the  com- 
mon school  the  task  of  training  the  child  in  the  nsaal  relig- 
ions manner ;  of  awakening  his  mental  activity ;  of  endow 
8cope    of^thoing  him  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  for  a 
teaching.  broadcr  edncation  in  life ;  and  of  laying  foundations  for  the 

rearing  of  capable  men  and  valuable  members  of  the  com 
mnnity.    It  is  no  more  demanded,  as  in  the  code  of  1805 

theUmrtatioMof^^^*  "*^  *^^  mass  of  the  scholars  such  ideas  only  shall  hi 
1805.  imparted  as  do  not  disturb  them  in  their  work,  and  such  m 

.   limit  their  thought  to  their  moral  duties,  and  their  ]iom< 
and  community  obligations." 

Two  categories  were  formed  at  this  time  correspondin* 
to  the  needs  of  the  people — the  general  common  schoo 
{allgeineine  Vollcsschule)  and  the  citizen  school  (Burgerschulc) 
The  former  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  widest  circle,  to  lai 
the  universal  essential  foundations  of  all  higher  culture 
the  latter  to  serve  that  class  of  the  people  who  seek  an  edu 
cation  superior  to  the  lower  grade  of  common  schools  with 
out  desiring  a  preparation  for  the  university  or  technica 
high  school. 
Btracuon^in^thi!  ^^^  obligatory  subjects  of  instruction  in  every  Volks 
common  school,  gcbule  are  religion,  language,  arithmetic,  natural  science 

geography,  and  history  with  especial  reference  to  Austri; 
and  its  constitution,  writing,  geometrical  forms,  singing 
gymnastics.    Girls  are  also  instructed  in  needlework  anc 
housekeeping. 
Classes.  The  number  of  class  divisions  is  regulated  by  the  circum 

stances  of  the  school.  There  even  may  be  eight  classes ;  ii 
this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  Biirgerschule. 
Conrso  of  study.  Tho  coursc  of  iustruction  is  not  everywhere  alike;  it  i 
regulated  by  the  grade  in  which  each  school  stands  with  ref 
crence  to  the  instruction  needed.  When  the  needs  of  th< 
locality  demand  it,  kindergarten  and  agricultural  and  mer 
cantile  departments  can  be  added. 

•traction  *in'tho     ^^  ^^®  BUrgcrschule  the  obligatory  subjects  of  instructioi 
citizen  school,     are  the  following:  religion,  language,  composition,  geogra 

phy,  and  history  with  especial  reference  to  Austria  and  itj 
constitution,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  iirithme 
tic,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  free-hand  drawing,  geometrica 
drawing,  penmanship,  singing,  and  gymnastics;  also  needle 
^^optionai  stnd-work  aiul  housekeeping  for  girls.    Instruction  in  foreigi 

tongues  (even  German  for  foreigners)  can  be  imparted  at  th< 
BUrgerschule  without  being  compulsory. 


Bnnd  ami  fraa- 
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The  Biirgerscfanle  has  three  classes  if  it  is  iodependent 

and  if  it  receives  scholars  from  the  fifth  class  of  the  Volks-- — — — 

Mbnle;  bntwheD  it  exists  in  conitectioii  with  a  Tolksscfaiile   ciush. 
ituambers  seven  or  eight  classes. 

The  arraugemeDt  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  intrasted  .^^^''th^'oii^ 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  union  with  the  national'' 
ichool  boards.     In  1870  the  Ministry  published  provisory 
plans  for  the  general  Yolkssrhule  and  for  three-class  Biir- 
gerschnle,  and  in  the  year  1874  definite  courses  of  instmc- 
tioD  for  both  schools  were  arranged. 

In  these  courses  the  natural  principle  of  broa<i  and  gen-  ^ 
eral  education  is  made  of  the  highest  value  possible,  and  in- 
stniction  in  a  specialty  is  allowed  only  in  the  highest  classes 
of  the  Biirgersohule.  In  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in- 
slnictiou  in  the  physical  sciences  is  confined  to  the  text- 
book. Due  regard  is  paid  to  every  scholar  who  aft«r  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the  Volkaschule  desires  further  instruc- 
Hon  at  a  gymnasium  or  real-school.  It  may  be  added  that 
hoQBekeeping  is  taught  rather  by  occasional  instructions 
ttuQ  aa  a  branch  of  set  study. 

In  order  to  sec  at  a  glance  the  arrangement  for  the  sev- 
flial  Btadies  in  the  common  school  and  the  town  school  (Biir- 
gerachnle),  tables  are  given  showing  the  course  in  the  mixed 
Volhgschule  and  in  the  Biirgerschule  for  boys  and  for  girls. 


Jrrangemtnt  of  weeklg  hgaonn/or  mixed,  one-eUut  tx 
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The  following  table  shows  the  anangemwit  of  It 
—  eight-class  Biirgerachulen  (boys): 


Tsble  at  codt- 
•ea  of  Rtndy  Id 
cllUeD  wbook : 
for  boys. 


Snl^ecta  ot  inatmclion 


LoaipiBffO  -  -  - 

OtDfrnrdiv  uul  history 
Nstural  btst>iry    .. 

ITatDiBl  pbllosupby    

Aritlimeiio 

QfKnnotry.  Eoometricnl  dTairiaj 
" -iddniwiuB 


Nnnibcr  of  lewons  eacbweaV 


II  i: 


•li  51 


The  followiug  shows  the  arrangement  of  leasoos  for  eight- 
class  BQrgerschnlen  (girls) : 


Kelijtlon 

Liuigua^ 

Ceoarapbv  ud  hlslorv  .  - 

Tftttorniystory 

Natnra]  pblloBDpby 

AHIbmotie 

Ocomotrical  fbnni 

ITrpi'-biiiul  anwins    .   .. 

"Wrttina 

Slnglnfi  _. 


5      3^!* 


I  i 


J^  A  comparison  of  thft  preceding  plans  with  the  school  con- 
stitution of  1805  shows  a  great  advance  in  the  department 
of  the  Volkssclmle.  The  instrnction  goes  beyond  the  sim- 
ple reatling,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  it  adds  drawing,  sing- 
ing, and  lessons  in  natural  philosophy,  geography,  and 
history.  An  appropriate  x>li>ee  is  assigned  in  each  grade 
for  religious  instruction.  Attention  is  also  given  to  physi- 
cal culture. 

-^_  Instruction  in  language  forms  naturally  the  strong  point 
of  universal  edacatioo,  and  tbr.t,  accordingly,  has  the  largest 
share  of  time. 
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It  mast  be  observed  liere  tliat  the  preceding  sclieme  was   ^"*J^;"^" 

especially  projected  for  schools  of  the  German  tongue.    It 7 

serves  as  the  normal  plan  of  instruction  and  a%  a  general  aUyproj^teS  for 

ti.  ••1111.J  •  /•  11    scdooIr    of    the 

gmde  to  provincial  school  boards  arrauging  for  schools  German  tongno; 
which  speak  another  language;  the  variations  allowed  dotilof^heni!* 
not,  however,  allow  the  exclusion  of  a  study  laid  down  in 
the  prescribed  course. 

The  leading  proposition  of  the  old  school  constitution 
was  "The  methods  of  teaching  must  seek,  first  of  all,  to    The  methodic 
cultivate  the  memory  and  afterwards  the  understanding  and 
the  heart '';  the  present  aim  demands  methods  which  form 
before  everything  a  mind  and  a  heart.  • 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  schedules  that  there  is  some 
attempt  at  adaptation  of  studies  to  the  capacities  and 
careers  of  the  different  sexes.  In  certain  studies  children  jef ISS^oSJ!** 
are  taught  together;  then  there  is  a  branching  off;  finally, 
in  adult  years,  the  sexes  may  properly  unite  in  common 
studies. 

School-hooka,  School  books. 

The  trade  in  school-books  for  common  and  middle  schools 
was  by  imperial  sanction  confined  to  one  publishing- house 
from  1773  to  1849.  Its  duty  was  to  supply  the  best  books  Formerly  a 
at  the  cheapest  price,  and  to  supply  them  gmtuitously 
to  needy  children,  in  return  for  which  a  monopoly  was 
granted  the  house.  In  1849,  the  reforms  of  the  Gymnasien 
and  Realschulen  limited  this  monopoly  to  the  Volksschu- 
len,  and  in  18G9,  free  competition  was  allowed  in  the  entire       ^I?:y  fr<»  ^ 

.     ,  '  ^  competition. 

trade. 

Decisions  upon  the  suitableness  of  books  rest  with  the 
Minister  of  Education  after  conference  with  the  national 
school  boards,  while  choices  for  particular  schools  remain    Autbonr^iHi  ©x- 

...     ,...        .  ,  -▼▼"111*  ■•.ii  Mniners  of  text- 

With  district  inspectors  for  Volksschulen,  and  with  corpo-  books, 
rations  of  teachers  for  BUrgerschulen.    Text-books  on  reli- 
gion must  have  the  approval  of  church  authorities.    These 
regulations  and  free  competition  have  very  greatly  pro- 
Jnoted  the  production  and  excellence  of  school-books. 

The  necessity  of  popular  education  was  the  great  civil-    noyai  interest 
izing  thought  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  SoS^kS.^^*  ""^ 
Various  enactments  have  since  been  made  to  carry  out 
these  ideas  and  secure  a  universal  school  attendance.    By 
the  imperial  law  of  1869,  "the  duty  of  attending  school 

*  Dr.  MoUwand,  work  cited,  p.  46. 
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^""gSw""^    begins  with  the  7th  year  and  continues  until  the  completiou 

of  the  14th  year.''    This  is  an  extension  of  the  time  by  two 

Compniaory  at-  years  (from  the  12th  to  the  14th  year),  and  though  demanded 
S3n*^ag«u**^  by  the  educational  needs  of  the  present  day,  it  has  thus 

far  found  much  opposition  among  the  people.    In  several  of 
the  less  advanced  provinces,  deviations  from  the  rule  have 
been  permitted. 
Pcnaitioa  for     Whcro  110  such  doviatiou  is  allowed  the  local  school  boards 

Do;;lect    of    po- 

routs.  keep  the  registry  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  t.he  com- 

munity, and  dtitermine  by  applications  of  the  national  laws 
the  punishment  of  parents  neglecting  to  send  their  children 
to  school. 
•tudic?iniSi«2     l^rivate  instruction  releases  from  the  obhgation  to  attend 
Bcbooift.  the  public  school,  but  parents  in  such  cases  arc  held  respon- 

sible that  their  childeu  shall  pursue  the  regular  studies  of 
the  Volksschule,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  age,  such 
children  are  obliged  to  pass  examination  in  the  Volksschule, 
even  if  they  are  not  to  enter  a  higher  school. 
DtocipUne.  In  reference  to  discipline,  the  enactments  of  1774  differ 

Enactm«mt8  of  ^^"^  ^^®  Ordinance  of  1870  in  a  noticeable  manner.    The 
iStd?*^^*^^*^™  former  prescribes  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  end  of 

the  school  year,  and  allows  corporal  punishment.  The  later 
ordinance  names  among  the  means  of  discipline  the  positive 
measure  of  i^eward  and  the  negative  one  of  exclusion  from 
the  yearly  premiums,  and  declares,  authoritatively,  "Cor- 
ieUmSit^wj^^  poral  punishment  is,  under  all  circumstances,  excluded  from 
bidden.  the  schools.^    Both  systems  are  liable  to  abuse,  quite  as 

possible  with  a  public  distinction  .as  with  corporal  punish- 
ment; but  both  show  a  high  appreciation  of  the  moral  sense 
of  Hvateme^of?^  ^^  ^^^^  people.    The  attraction  of  definite  rewards  is  neces- 
iihmenS***  P"°'  sarily  superflous  to  a  strong  conviction  of  duty,  and  if  the 

discipline  of  corporal  punishment  is  removed  there  must  be 
presupposed,  as  a  substitute,  a  sensitiveness  in  the  youth  to 
moral  and  purely  spiritual  influences,  which  permits  pun- 
ishments of  a  more  ennobluig  kind. 
Temporary  ox-     Amoug  the  puiiishmeuts,  temporary  expulsion  is  also  in- 

cloaioii*  , 

troduced,  which  must  take  place  when  the  continuance  of 
the  child  in  the  school  endangers  the  morality  of  his  com- 
panions. The  parents  are  then  bound  to  pro^ide  private 
Cumpuisory  instruction.    But  since  private  instruction  cannot  always 

'on-  be  commanded,  there  must  continue  to  be  a  practical  obsta- 

cle to  the  law  of  school  attendance  in  these  cases  until  the 

Reformatories,  reformatory  houses  for  youth,  which  until  now  have  existed 
in  small  numbers  as  private  institutions,  shall  be  established 
by  law  in  requisite  numbers. 
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"368  thetR" 

In  the  depj*..^oiits  of  the  Volks-  and  Burgerscbule  the   ^"^J^j^^* 

80X66  have  ejqual  rights  and  equal  duties,  except  that  in 

some  studies  the  standard  of  attainment  is  lower  for  the  girls  standard  of  in- 
Iban  the  boys,  while  the  use  of  the  needle  is  an  additional  Ld  for^gtris.  ^ 
item  of  instruction  for  the  girls.  In  the  one,  two,  and  three- 
class  schools  instruction  is  shared  in  common;  in  the  fourth  Mixed  schools, 
and  higher  classes  the  separation  is  absolute.  Where  cir- 
cumstances permit  there  are  separate  schools  for  girls,  Separate  schools, 
taught  chiefly  by  female  teachers. 

Teachers.  Teachers. 

One  of  the  most  essential  agencies  in  promoting  popular 
edncation  is  the  advancing  standard  of  the  teacher's  quali- 
fications.   The  school  regulation  of  1805  required  only  a  six    Begoiatioos  of 
months'  course  of  instruction  for  the  teacher's  office  in  the 
higher  schools  and  a  three  months'  course  in  the  lower  ones. 
A  teacher's  certificate  could  be  obtained  after  a  year's  prac- 
tical service  by  an  examination  before  the  episcopal  con- 
sistory.   There  was  no  course  at  all  for  female  teachers. 
After  1848  the  government  did  indeed  establish  a  one  or  two 
years'  preparatory  course  for  teachers  of  both  sexes ;  but 
such  preparation  could  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  thi^  pres- 
ent system.    Teachers'  schools  in  connection  with  training  ^^^j^^^^^ 
schools  were  instituted  in  18G9.    The  course  was  extended  «^  ^  i®^- 
to  four  years.    Pupils  were  taught  religion,  theories  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction,  and  the  history  and  practical  appli-  gtudy.  ^^^""^  ^^ 
cations  of  these,  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  mathematics 
(arithmetic,  filgebra,  and  geometry),  natural  history,  writ- 
ing, drawing  (free-hand  and  geometric),  music,  and  gym- 
nastics. 

Men  who  offer  for  the  office  of  teacher  must  be  particu-  ^r^e*  wStfon 
larly  instructed  in  the  political  constitution  of  their  native  **^*«***'^^^" 
land  and  in  agriculture;  female  candidates  in  feminine 
handiwork.    The  methods  of  instniction  for  the  deaf  and 
bhnd,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  Kindergarten,  are 
taught  as  there  is  opportunity. 

For  entrance  to  these  schools,  the  age  must  be  fifteen.    ^jj^^^^jjiJ^ 
There  must  be  physical  qualifications,  good  moral  character,  tiona. 
and  the  stipulated  preparation  proved  by  a  strict  examina- 
tion.   Tuition  is  gratuitous,  and  there  are  national  scholar-    Tuition  fee, 
ships  for  needy  and  talented  pupils. 

After  the  termination  of  the  four  years'  course,  the  candi-    Examinatioii. 
dates  pass  an  examination  upon  all  subjects  taught  in  the 
school,  a::d  receive  a  full  certificate  of  their  fitness  for  posi- 
tions as  provisory  teachers.    After  two  years'  practice  they    Certificate. 
obtain,  through  a  new  examination  before  a  special  commis- 


oa- 
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'  iintil  th* 
^"^JRiA-HLTi.   sioner,  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  the  teacherarofflce  in  one  or 

both  departments  of  the  common  school,  which  gives  them 

a  right  to  a  permanent  position. 

Preparatory     In  ordcT  to  facilitate  entrance  into  these  schools,  prepara- 

daaaes  for  teach-  '  '*'       '^ 

era'  schoou.       tory  classcs  have  been  formed.    Where  these  are  connected 

with  the  schools,  the  examination  in  them  at  the  close  of  a 
year  takes  the  place  of  the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
schooL  These  preparatory  classes  (especially  those  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  for  women)  have,  however,  been 
partially  discontinued  on  account  of  the  too  strong  pressure 
upon  the  pedagogical  course. 
Teachers'  u-     Efforts  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  do  not  stop  with 

braries  and  codp 

fbrences.  this  couTsc.    There  is  a  teachers'  library  in  each  school  dis- 

trict, and  a  teachers'  conference  held  each  year  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  inspectors.  Every  third  year  dele- 
gates from  the  district  conferences  of  a  province  meet  for 
deliberation  upon  school  matters.  These  provincial  confer- 
ences promote  a  general  intei*est  on  the  subject  of  education 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  the  communities,  and  the 
teachers  are  thereby  brought  into  desirable  relations  with 
the  government. 

^Teachore'  aaia-  Salaries,  foiinerly  eked  out  by  chorister's  or  sexton's  du- 
ties, or  even  by  the  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  are  now 
in  most  of  the  provinces  large  enough  to  allow  teachers  to 
give  their  whole  attention  to  the  school. 

Estahliahment  and  support  of  the  schools. 

itohment?^  **^^     ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^  national  legislation  to  determine  where  and  by 

whom  the  Volksschulen  and  Biirgerschulen  shall  be  insti- 
tuted. The  only  stipulation  is  that  a  school  shall  be  estab- 
lished wherever,  for  an  average  term  of  five  years,  forty 
children  shall  be  found  witbiu  the  circuit  of  a  league,  who 
attend  a  school  more  than  half  a  mile  distant.  A  later  le- 
striction  compels  factory  superintendents  to  provide  instruc- 
tion for  children  in  their  employ. 

SchooUupport.  The  expcnsc  of  these  schools  comes  principally  on  the 
commune,  yet  the  national  legislation  divides  the  burden 
among  commune,  district,  and  province.  The  commune 
usually  assumes  the  expense  of  school-houses,  teachers'  dwell- 
ings, &c.  The  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  apparatus  of  in- 
struction, are  provided  by  the  district  or  by  thenational  school 
fund.  Help  is  aftbrded  by  this  fund  to  those  communities 
which  need  it  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses. 

Taxes.  The  taxes,  since  the  school  reform,  are  greater  in  propor- 

tion to  the  previous  lack  of  effort,  and  reach  in  aU  depart- 
ments to  an  extraordinary  height.    Yet  in  most  of  the  Aus- 
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trian  provinces  the  tax  for  the  general  Volksschule  has  been   aubtbli^hun. 

raised,  in  the  conviction  that  the  school  was  not  the  business 

of  the  individual  but  of  the  community.  Indeed,  the  extent 
and  thoroughness  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  reforms  of 
1869  was  seen  most  clearly  in  the  zeal  with  which  the  sums 
necessary  for  these  reforms  were  raised.  Kich  and  poor 
showed  a  touching  spirit  of  self-denial,  and  gave  even  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability.  The  communities  now  vie  with  one  .  oreat  pub 
another  in  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  in  supplying  schools. 
school  apparatus,  and  increasing  the  number  of  classes. 
Austria  shows  to  the  world  the  ennobling  spectacle  of  a 
whole  i)eople  seeking  with  all  its  might  a  higher  education. 
Even  the  outcry  over  the  threatening  extent  of  school  taxes, 
which  the  clerical  party  especially  sound  forth,  is  lost  in  the 
general  harmony  of  educational  effort.  High  taxation  does 
not  even  keep  down  free-will  offerings  for  the  schools.  The .  rree-wm  offer. 
idea  of  the  penny  collection  {Schulpfennig)^  suggested  by"*^  ^^^  ^ 
the  Volksschule  teacher  Zinnauer  in  Gratz  in  1871,  met  with 
such  favor  that  it  soon  spread  over  all  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces, and  found  entrance  even  into  Bavaria  and  Belgium.* 
Various  unions  of  liberal  politics  have  carried  out  the  idea 
with  great  zeal  in  the  Tyrol  and  Upper  Austria.  In  this  way 
considerable  sums  are  raised  for  the  purchase  of  school  ap- 
paratus, libraries,  support  of  poor  scholars,  and  even  of  can- 
didates for  the  teacher's  office. 

School-houses.  ScUoolbouac*. 

Each  school  must  have  a  locality  answering  its  needs  for      Govormcntai 
instruction  and  health,  a  place  for  gymnastic  exercise,  ^p^^  ^^i^"*™®****- 
in  the  rural  districts,  when  feasible,  a  garden  for  the  teacher 
and  land  for  agricultural  experiments.    The  following  de-    piay-groumi. 
scription  of  a  school-house  shows  what  arc  the  aims  of  the    oanien. 
Austrian  Government  in  this  regard : 

The  building  stands  in  the  center  of  the  community,  on  an    situation. 
open,  dry  place,  with  nothiug  in  the  neighborhood  to  disturb 
by  noise  or  be  prejudicial  to  health.    It  is  of  solid  masonry, 
the  largest  building  i)ermissible  having  three  stories  and  two    structure. 
entrances,  separate  for  boys  and  girls.  The  lower  story  stands 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.    The  entrances  are    Elevation. 
broad,  with  stone  steps,  and  the  staircases  of  stone  are  pro-    Entrances  ana 
tected  by  high  and  strong  balusters.    At  the  foot  of  each  "^*"* 
staircase  and  before  each  school  room  door  a  straw  mat  is 
laid. 

The  school-rooms  are  on  the  first  and  second  stories,  and 

•  It  is  quite  possible,  Lowover,  that  the  Society  of  the  Sou  for  Schools 
in  France  had  an  independcut  origin. 
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will  each  comfortably  accommodate  eighty  pnpils.    Oyer 
the  entrance  doors  instructive  maxims  are  inscribed.    The 
floor  is  of  hard  wood ;  the  coloring  of  the  waKn  plain  and 
light;  the  ceiling  stuccoed.    The  windows  are  on  the  long 
side  of  the  room  (its  proportions  being  3  to  5),  and  occupy 
in  widtli  one-quarter  of  the  space.    The  top  of  the  window- 
sill  is  on  a  level  with  the  school-benches ;  the  opening  reaches 
nearly  to  the  ceiling.    The  upper  sash  turns  on  horizontal 
hinges  and  opens  with  ease  if  ventilation  is  needed.    Car- 
tains  of  half-bleached  linen  protect  against  too  strong  light, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  is  such  that  the  light 
falls  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  pupil.    A  porcelain  stove 
stands  near  the  wall  opposite  the  windows,  and  affords  a 
steady  heat  regulated  by  the  therjnometer  and  proportioned 
to  the  cubic  measure  of  the  room.    There  are  openings  in 
the  floor  near  it  for  ventilation,  as  also  in  the  ceiling. 

The  school-desks  are  of  three  sizes  and  are  so  constructed 
that  the  pupil  can  either  sit  or  stand  while  writing.  Each 
has  two  seats  and  an  adjustable  support  for  the  back.  The 
seats  are  made  with  reference  to  the  healthful  and  com- 
fortable posture  of  the  pupils,  care  being  taken  that  the 
bend  of  the  knee  shall  form  a  right  angle.  An  inkstand  is 
fastened  into  the  top  of  tlie  desk,  and  a  shelf  for  books  lies 
beneath.  Near  the  teacher's  desk,  on  a  raised  platform,  is  a 
chest  for  keeping  the  school  apparatus,  and  a  washbasin 
for  occasional  use.  An  image  of  the  Emperor  adorns  every 
schoolroom,  and  lam: scapes,  illustrations  of  national  his- 
tory, pictures  which  represent  historical  scenes,  and  portraits 
of  men  distinguished  in  Austrian  history  hang  on  the  walls. 
The  rooms  are  daily  cleaned  and  ventilated. 

On  the  ground  floor,  separate  from  the  school-rooms,  is 
the  residence  of  the  janitor  5  in  the  third  story,  that  of  the 
director. 

The  building  is  amply  supplied  with  i)ure  spring  water. 
The  adjacent  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises  has  a  plank  floor 
and  is  well  stocked  with  apparatus.  The  space  Iwtween  the 
house  and  the  hall  is  covered  with  gravel  and  used  for  ex- 
ercise in  the  oi)en  air.  The  garden  surrounding  the  school- 
house  serves  for  instruction  in  natural  hivstory  as  well  as  in 
agriculture,  and  is  also  a  pleasure  ground.  Even  where  the 
situation  does  not  admit  of  entire  conformity  to  these  de- 
mands of  government,  they  yet  give  a  beneficial  impulse. 

School  libraries. 

School  libror     Tho  formatiou  of  school  libraries  has  been  a  subject  ol 
legislation  since  1869.     Previous  to  that  time  individual 
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icfaools  had  received  libraries  from  the  government,  and  ^^^J^^^^' 

teachers  had  formed  by  union  among  themselves  the  founda- 

tioiifl  of  teachers'  libraries. 
By  the  latest  legislation  every  Volkschulo  is  to  have  at  its   ^   , ,  Common 

sohool  Itbraries. 

command  a  library  which  shall  offer  first  of  all  to  youth  the 

means  of  improvement  through  reading.    The  head  master 

of  the  school  has  the  charge  of  this  library.    The  books  can 

be  lent  to  the  members  of  the  school  community  with  or 

^'thout  a  tax. 

Every  school-district  must  establish  a  library  for  teachers,  braji^^***"'  "* 
I*he  aim  is  to  render  accessible  to  the  teachers  the  scien- 
tific works  of  the  time  and  works  relative  to  the  science 
of  teaching,  as  well  as  technical  aids.    These  books  are  se- 
l^«ted  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  teachers'  conference 
o:f  the  district    The  cost  of  the  school  library  is  borne  j.^^°*^  ^^  "^^ 
either  by  the  community  or  raised  by  free-will  offerings  of 
^lie  patrons  of  the  school.     The  teachers  themselves  con- 
^taibute  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  support  of  the  teachers' 
Xibraries. 

The  interest  of  the  people  has  been  greatly  awakened  in 
this  direction.  Associations  and  patrons  of  the  schools 
show  a  commendable  rivalry  in  furnishing  libraries. 

Kindergarten.  KindergXrten. 

The  care  and  training  of  children  under  the  compulsory 
age  for  school  attendance  has  been  a  subject  of  public  inter- 
est in  Austria  ever  since  the  publication  of  Wertheimer's 
book  "  On  Early  Education  and  the  English  Infant  Schools.'^ 
It  led  to  the  erection,  in  1830,  of  the  first  guardian  school  Guardian 

in  Vienna.  In  1871  there  were  in  Austria  201  similar  institu- 
tions. This  was  treated  throughout  as  a  private  business, 
and  was  recognized  by  the  school  boards  only  as  they  gave 
permission  to  build,  until  the  ordinance  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  in  1872,  established  the  organization  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  showed  its  beneficial  tendencies.  It  acts  OoTeinmentai 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  training  of  children  too  young  under  school  age. 
for  the  schools  forms  an  important  part  of  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  recommends,  in  accordance  with 
the  best  views  of  medical  and  educational  authors,  the  kin- 
dergarten as  an  institution  carrying  out  its  own  aims.  The 
government,  without  encroachment  upon  private  institu- 
tions, ordered  the  several  school  authorities  to  establish 
kindergarten,  either  independent  or  connected  with  other 
schools. 

The  office  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  aid  and  supplement  irin^OT^ITrton  **** 
the  home  training  of  the  child, «.  e.,  to  prepare  children 
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^""Sif """  ^^^6*1  regular  exercises  of  body  and  mind,  as  well  aa 

through  the  natural  training  of  the  heart,  for  the  instruction 

of  the  Volkschule. 

Kindfirgfiiten.  Children  are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year,  are  employed  from  two  to  three  hours  in  the  morning 
and  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  number  in  one  kindergart-en 
is  limited  to  40.  Besides  a  suitable  room,  a  pleasant  and 
safe  place  for  play  and  movement  in  the  open  air  must  be 
provided. 

Teaohen.  The  certificates  necessary  for  the  teachers  are  the  same 

as  those  demanded  for  Volkschule  teaching,  and  they  must 
prove  their  practical  ability  for  work  in  the  kindergarten. 
Special  courses  are  arranged  for  the  training  of  such  teach- 
ers 

Seoondaiy  eda-  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

mtlon. 

The  term  Mittelschule  (middle  school)  is  applied  in  Aus- 
tria to  gyomasiums,  Iteal-schools  and  Real-gymnasiums,  as 
holding  a  middle  rank  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
university.  The  national  legislation  of  1807  and  1868  was 
as  marked  an  epoch  in  their  history  as  in  that  of  the  com- 
Freed  from  mon  school.  It  fr^cd  them  from  the  church  authority 
by  the  ie|d8i&Uon  established  by  the  concordat  of  1855,  and  limited  the  con- 

trol  of  the  episcopal  commissioners  to  religious  iustructiou. 
By  a  subsequent  law  of  the  empire  this  instruction  is  regu- 
lated in  detail.    Church  instruction  is  given  in  every  middle 
ReRuiatioDB  school  which  has  twenty  believers.    The  requirements  for  the 

M  to  cbnrcb  in- 

ttanotioiL  officc  of  rcligious  tcachcr  are  the  same  as  in  other  depart- 

ments of  instruction,  except  that  the  school  boanls  are 
bound  to  accept  such  candidates  a«  the  church  declares 
suitable.    These  teachers  are,  like  others,  subject  to  school 
law. 
Modifloationa     The  samc  national  law  gave  each  nationality  the  right 
d w^nccessary  to  havc  iustructiou  imparted  in  its  own  tongue.    Hence 
ment  of  t^^ian' arose  the  necessity  of  employing  in  the  middle  schools 
Huml^Mbooi.     ^the  pupil's  mother  tongue  when  the  German  language 

would  not  answer.  The  pressure  of  national  agitation 
on  the  subject  forced  from  the  government  many  con- 
cessions of  an  undesirable  tendency.  There  yet  exists  in 
several  institutions  what  is  called  utraquistist  instruction; 
♦.  e.j  the  alternate  employment  of  two  languages  in  the 
same  class,  or  a  separation  into  parallel  classes  accordinii:^ 
to  the  language— a  me4isure  which  suits  less  the  aims  of 
education  than  the  wish  of  the  nationalities,  who  think  the 
mingled  relations  of  the  people  should  be  strictly  observed 
in  the  schools.  The  results  are  very  different  when  the  lan- 
guage of  one  race  becomes  the  medium  of  instruction  in 
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each  school.    The  action  of  the  law  adopting  the  latter   austk^^hum- 

method  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  middle  schools  of 

varioas  nationalities — Grerman^  Czechian,  Polish,  Servian, 
Bnthen,  Croatian,  and  Italian.  Their  proportionate  numbers 
show  the  respective  cillture  of  the  nationalities. 

The  laws  regulating  salaries  and  pensions  have  been  of  saiarie*  and 
great  service  in  the  system.  The  salaries  are  fixed  by  law, 
and  differ  in  the  different  provinces.  After  five  years'  serv- 
ice the  salary  is  raised  200  florins.  The  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation has  the  right  (within  specified  limits)  of  allowing  an 
increase  of  salary  to  directors  and  teachers  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  merit.  After  thirty  years'  service  professors 
have  a  claim  to  full  salary  as  a  pension.  The  widows  of 
directors  have  a  x)cnsion  of  400  fiorins ;  widows  of  profes- 
sors 350.  A  modification  of  these  laws  by  imperial  legisla- 
tion brought  the  system  of  rank  into  the  personnel  of 
education. 

The  practical  education  of  candidates  for  the  teacher's  ,      EducHtion 

of  oandidates  for 

office  in  middle  schools  has  received  especial  attention  on  teaching, 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  an  ordinance  of  the  Minis- 
ter in  1876  regulated  the  matter  in  a  new  and  salutary  man- 
ner. An  important  feature  of  the  improvements  is  the 
sending  of  candidates  in  small  numbers  to  someexi>erienced 
teacher  for  two  or  three  months  to  observe  his  method  of 
teaching  and  to  take  classes  themselves  under  his  eye. 
Regular  conversations  are  also  held  between  the  professor 
and  the  candidates  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
as  well  as  on  school  literature. 

The  buildings  of  the  middle  schools  are  especially  to  be     Goodiianitar,- 
commended  for  their  excellent  sanitary  arrangements.    One  "™°^™®'* 
in  Vienna  for  a  Eealschool,  completed  in  1875,  is  perhaps 
the  finest  of  its  class. 

Oymnaaiums.  GymnAsiums. 

The  gymnasium,  reorganized  thoroughly  since  its  estab-    Reop;:anizedin 
lishment  in  1849,  became  in  1867  an  affair  of  imperial  legis- 
lation.    In  1870  an  inquiry  was  ordered  into  the  reforms    ^P^-J?®*  *»/J™* 

^       ^  perial  legisuition 

needed,  to  which  the  school  boards  were  required  to  send  ">  iw?- 
delegates  from  the  teachers  of  the  different  departments. 
The  noteworthy  points  of  inquiry  put  by  the  Ministry  were 
as  follows : 

1.  To  what  extent  do  the  establishment  and  continuance   Queries  by  the 

A  1  •      J.U  '    ji*    '  m  miniflter  in  1870. 

of  pi'eparatory  classes  in  the  gymnasium  appear  judicious  T 

2.  Under  what  stipulations  does  the  introduction  of  free- 
hand drawing  into  the  obligatory  course  of  the  lower  gym- 
nasiums appear  desirable  f 


rm^m 
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^^^S^Y^"''*       ^'  ^^**  proportion  of  instructiou  in  nataral  science  shall 

— .  _  1^  given  to  the  lower  classes  t 

4.  How  shall  instruction  in  the  nataral  sciences  be  sys- 
Gymnasiuina.  tcmatized  iu  the  upper  classes,  and  be  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  graduating  examinations  f 
the  mSS^v  ^o*f     ^'  ^"  what  way  can  instruction  in  modern  languages  find 
EducaUon.         room  withiu  tlie  arranged  course  of  study  without  overbur- 
dening the  pupil  t 

G.  What  shall  be  done  with  reference  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  upper  classes  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  present  legislation  t 
conciuaionB  of     The  couclusious  of  the  commission  which  had  a  bearing 

th«    Coiuini88ion  ^^ 

•IU  Education,     upou  thcsc  qucstious  wcrc  as  follows : 

1.  The  establishment  and  continuance  of  preparatory 
classes  in  the  gymnasium  are  generally  neither  judicious 

ciaeees^^uacoSS'^^^  ncccssary.    Exceptional  cases  may  admit  of  their  tem- 

t«uuiced.  porary  establishment. 

Drawing.  2.  Free  haud  drawing  should  be  introduced  into  the  under 

classes  ^is  an  obligatory  study,  with  a  maximum  of  three 
lessons  weekly  and  a  minimum  of  two.  The  instruction 
should  be  imparted  according  to  classes  and  not  grades.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  a  knowledge  also  of 
descriptive  geometry. 
NaiuraiphUos-     3  and  4.  Instruction  in  natural  philosophy,  and  equally  in 

^^  ^'  natural  history,  demands  a  new  arrangement  and  a  greater 

proportion  of  time  in  both  upper  and  lower  classes.  It 
Naturaiiiia. should  ai)propriately  culminate  in  the  8th  class  by  the 
introduction  of  physical  geography,  with  especial  reference 
to  geology.  Five  lessons  shall  be  given  weekly  in  the  8th 
class  and  three  iu  the  other  classes. 
Modem  Ian.  5.  Universally  obligatory  instruction  in  modern  languages 
(cannot  be  regarded  as  desirable.  The  Ministry  may,  upon 
agreement  with  a  body  of  teachers  and  the  national  school 
council,  declaim  such  instruction  obligatory  in  one  or  seve- 
ral gymnasiums  of  a  province.  For  instruction  which  is  not 
obligatory,  no  teacher  should  be  appointed  who  is  not  well 
verse<l  in  the  languages  and  also  able  to  impart  to  the 
pupils  sound  instruction  based  upon  philosophic  grounds. 
The  government  should  undertake  the  support  of  this 
teacher,  so  that  pupils  may  receive  the  instruction  gratui- 
tously. 
Religious  doc  G.  lustructiou  iu  rcllgious  doctrine  should  be  obligatory 
in  both  the  higher  and  lower  gymnasiums ;  in  the  former, 
two  lessons  a  week;  in  the  latter,  one  only.  It  should  be 
omitted  as  a  subject  of  the  graduating  examinations. 
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Real-gymnasiums.  austma^hun- 

The  real-gymnasiums  were  formed  in  1864.  In  aiming  to  j^unJ^^^'^^™***^ 
prepare  equally  for  the  higher  gymnasiums,  and  the  higher 
realschools,  they  differ  from  the  simple  gymnasium.  They 
owe  their  origin  to  the  eflforts  of  Dr.  Adolph  Fricker  before  Dr.  FHcker. 
the  common  council  of  Vienna.  His  proposition  was  that 
the  course  in  the  two  lower  gymnasiums  of  that  city  should 
be  so  extended  as  perfectly  to  qualify  their  graduates  for  ^^^«**8"  *°^ 
admission  into  higher  real-schools  without  the  private  in- 
struction otherwise  necessary.  After  this  change,  both 
these  institutions  received  the  name  of  Real-gymnasiums. 
These  schools  soon  became  popular,  and  recent  legislation 
declares  the  real-gymnasium  to  be  a  lower  gymnasium  which 
gives  all  its  four  classes  obligatory  instruction  in  free-hand 
drawing,  and  offers  to  the  pupils  of  the  3d  and  4th  classes  a 
choice  between  instruction  in  the  Greek  or  the  French  lan- 
guages. 

Real-schools.  Beal-acliools. 

The  Beal-schools,  established  in  1851,  were  reorganized  in 
1868.    Director  De  Weiser,  some  years  before,  pointed  out    D«Weiaer. 
the^e  defects  in  the  system : 

1.  The  existence  of  studies  having  reference  to  subordin-  ^^jj^^m?^ 
ate  ends,  and  not  in  harmony  with  the  aims  of  universal 
education,  such  as  mercantile  arithmetic,  custom  and  ex- 
change business,  and  book-keeping,  in  the  lower  real-schools, 

and  separate  teaching  in  the  construction  of  machinery  in 
the  higher. 

2.  An  irregular  division  and  succession  of  studies. 

3.  An  insufficient  regard  for  the  so-called  "humanities," 
especially  instruction  in  language. 

4.  Too  many  lessons  a  week. 

5.  Too  small  a  number  of  six  vears'  courses. 

6.  The  lack  of  graduating  examinations. 

In  1868  a  government  proposition  was  brought  before  the      ^Sf*®**^ 
seventeen  diets  of  the  cmi)ire  and  provinces.    This  proposi-  ises. 
tion  stated  as  the  aim  of  the  realschool:  (1)  A  general  edu- 
cation with  especial  reference  to  the  mathematical  discip-    Exactscioncos. 
line  of  the  exact  physical  sciences;  and  (2)  preparation  for 
higher  special  schools  (polytechnic  institutes,  academies  for   Speciautadies. 
forestry  affairs,  mining  colleges,  and  high  schools  for  agri- 
culture).   The  separation  into  higher  and  lower  schools  was  Graded  sohooia. 
to  be  maintained,  the  number  of  classes  in  each  enlarged, 
and  real-gymnasiums  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  lower 
schools.    The  age  of  ten  years  was  made  the  minimum  of   Agoofpupiu. 
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^'^'oSwrf™*   entrance;  the  highest  number  of  pupils  in  one  class  waa 

fixed  at  60.    The  plan  of  instruction  was  to  be  changed  by 

Reai^hoois.    giving  more  attention  to  linguistic  discipline ;  and  modem 
Languages,     languages  (English,  French,  and  Italian)  were  made  oblig- 
atory. 

The  introduction  of  graduating  examinations  as  condi- 
tions of  entrance  upon  higher  technical  studies  was  a  new 
ExttminatioDft.  feature  in  the  system.    Teachers  of  the  higher  classes  form 
the  examining  committee  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
national  school  inspectors, 
studies:  obii-     The  rcQuircd  studies  by  this  proposition  were  to  be  relig- 
antary.  iou,  language  (possibly  a  second  speech  of  the  province, 

French  and  English,  or  French  and  Italian),  geography,  his- 
tory, physics,  chemistry,  geometrical  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing, penmanship.    Voluntary  studies:  in  German  schools, 
provincial  tongues  not  German — in  schools  not  German  the 
Gennan  language,  and  modeling,  stenography,  singing,  gym- 
nasties  and  other  desirable  studies  approved  by  the  national 
school  board. 
Law  of  1868.        Legislation  on  the  real-schools  differed  from  this  proposi- 
ReUgion.        ^jq^  j^  particular  points.    Religion  is  limited  to  the  lower 
Literatare.      gchools ;  whcre  the  language  is  German,  literature  is  re- 
GymnasUca.    quired.     Gymuastics  is  usually  obligatory;  the  Austrian 
Hintory.         foHU  of  govemmcut  is  taken  up  in  connection  with  history. 
Upper  Austria  and  Carinthia  have  also  the  elements  of 
01^"^*^*^  ^^°'  national  economy  among  obligatory  studies.    Moravia  has 

Logic.  even  formal  logic. 

teSfhSSr*"**"**'    The  examination  of  teachers  for  the  scientific  department 

is  intrusted  to  a  committee  chosen  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion.   From  the  moment  of  definite  assignment  to  office 
toacheM^"********^  these   officcrs  assume  the  title  of  professor.     Associate 

teachers  (of  gymnastics,  singing,  etc.)  must  prove  their  fit- 
ness in  some  way  approved  by  government.    The  regu- 
lar number  of  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  is  13 ;  in  the 
toSSS?*"*  """  lower,  7.    They  form,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director, 

the  teachers'  conference,  with  certain  administrative  rights 
and  privileges. 
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The  following  tables  will  enable  us  to  compare  the  gym-    '"^J^;"' 
nagiaiiis  and  the  real-schools  with  respect  to  their  studies ;    


£<nir>  a  nkkJ:  of  TMpUred  it«dia  bg 
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Am  a  iMeil'  i^  thidg  in  required  lubjecU  in  tht  tspieal  ttal-eehool  of  tevtn    Table  of  stod- 

rfo.«.  in  Juitria  proprr.  ISl-I^^If^' 
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OniumClrt  2  hoan  a  weuk  In  every  ctnu.  In  mRny  prorlnces,  natlunnl  ecoDomT 
1  lioiir  ■  ir«k  In  the  Tth  clus. 

In  Hungary  proper  thelawofl8C0,in  regard  to  elementary 
instructiou,  has  been  put  into  vigoroosexecution.  Tfaefigures 
of  primary  schools  are  shown  as  in  the  following  table : 


Cbildmi  of  trhool  age  . . 
Artai,Uttend".r. 
unbcr  of  ni 


ICTfl.      UBllMofiwiniBiy 


Seminaries,  which  serve  the  pnrpose  to  some  extent  of 
norm^  schools,  have  been  established,  some  public  and  some 
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^""^BYf  "*''"  private  and  some  for  men  exclusively  and  others  for  women. 
The  total  is  as  follows : 


StatiBtios  of. 


Number  of  seiniDaries 

Number  of  cluasea 

Number  of  teachers  . . 
Number  of  pupils 


^^schooi  books.     The  necessary  school  books  are  provided  by  goveniment, 
as  well  as  many  other  materials  for  instruction.    It  is  a 

sciioo^moSeriSisf^"'*^"^  ^^  many  countries  of  Europe  to  found  museunis  for 

the  collection  of  materials  of  instruction,  to  afford  a  com- 
parison of  the  means  in  use  in  different  countries,  and  to  sug- 
gest improvements.  Popular  libraries  are  also  regarded  as 
efficient  means  of  educ/ation.  These  instrumentalities  are 
provided  in  Hungary,  and  much  interest  is  felt  in  them. 
^fIiV^\nttnt^.  ^^^  schools  of  secondary  instruction,  in  187G,  are  reported 
in  the  following  totals: 


Libmries. 


ondary     instruc 

tiOD 


Gymnasiums 147 

Professors 1,«4;J 


Rcal-scbools 
Profensors  ... 


:I6 
472 


Kxposition. 


PiipUs 27,800     Pupils 7,197 

All  these  schools  have  eight  classes,  with  an  annual  course 
for  each. 

Expinditures.  TIic  amouut  vot«d  for  public  instruction,  in  1877,  was 
10,278,000  francs.  Adding  to  this  the  aids  contributed  by 
the  religious  societies,  we  may  estimate  the  sum  appropri- 
ated to  primary  schools  alone  in  that  year  at  more  thau 
18,750,000  francs, 
hibiu '^at^^Paris  ^^^  educatioual  exhibit  of  Hungary  was  ample  and  greatly 
interesting.  The  girls'  schools  were  presented  in  an  attract- 
ive and  creditable  manner.  Some  of  the  artisti(5  and  orna- 
mental drawing  exhibited  in  the  Hungarian  section  was  the 
finest  seen  in  the  Exposition. 

Among  others  the  designs  specially  noticeable  were  those 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  design  called  the  School  of  the 
Fortress  in  Buda-Pesth,  and  those  of  the  communal  real- 
school  of  the  fourth  district  of  that  city.  Deserving  of  high 
commendation  was  a  remarkable  collection  of  geometiical 
drawings  by  pupils  of  the  normal  school  of  Buda-Peath 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Stephen  Folser. 


GBEECE. 


OBIKCI. 


Greece  exhibited  but  little  to  show  the  interest  which  with- 
in a  few  years  has  sprung  up  in  that  country  in  regard  to 
primary  education.  It  is  well  known  that  the  educational 
condition  of  the  people  is  very  low.    The  contrast  between 
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the  great  works  which  in  a  certain  sense  have  made  Greece 
the  mother  of  all  the  arts  and  the  rank  of  that  country  in 
the  scale  of  popular  education  must  sadden  the  mind  of 
every  visitor  to  that  beautiful  land.  The  work  of  two  girls' 
schools  and  three  or  four  private  lyc^es  for  boys,  and  the  ma- 
terials employed  by  two  or  three  philanthropic  societies,  were 
the  chief  objects  presented  at  the  Exposition  illustrative  of 
the  recent  progress  of  education  in  Greece. 

A  few  notes  will  be  here  presented,  made  up  mostly  from 
the  census  returns  of  1870,  and  a  very  interesting  work  de- 
scriptive of  the  present  condition  of  Greece  by  M.  Mansolas,    HansoiAs. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  both  of  which  were  part 
of  the  exhibit  of  that  country. 

The  census  returns  as  to  the  statistics  of  population  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  are  said  to  be  more  than  com- 
monly untrustworthy.    It  appears  incontestable,  however,    nutenMsy. 
that  fully  three-quarters  of  the  male  inhabitants,  and  92  out 
of  every  100  of  the  women  are  entirely  illiterate. 

In  55  communes  there  is  not  a  woman  who  can  read  or 
write.  The  hopeful  friends  of  their  country,  however,  con- 
sole themselves  in  the  belief  that  Greece  does  not  suffer  much 
by  comparison  with  some  of  her  neighbors.  In  Italy,  for  Corapari»oD 
example,  the  number  of  illiterate  is  about  78  per  cent.;  less 
than  4  per  cent,  can  read  only,  and  less  than  20  per  cent,  can 
both  read  and  write.  The  maximum  in  any  province  of  per- 
sons above  5  years  of  age  able  to  read  and  write  is  for  males 
55.53  x>er  cent.,  and  for  females  44.33  per  cent.  But  this  is 
in  the  island  of  Corfu  alone.  The  minimum  in  this  regard 
is  in  the  province  of  Xirochori,  where  the  men  able  to  read 
and  write  are  only  12  in  100,  and  the  women  only  44  in  1,000.* 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  reproduce  here  two  tables  taken 
from  the  official  reports. 


2{umf>er  in  every  hundred  who  can  read  and  write  in  the  several  nomarchies    Table  of  liter- 

(departments).  acy  *n  Greek  de- 

'  partmenU. 


Departments. 


Attica  and  Bceotia . ... . 

EabcM 

PhthiotisandPhocis. 
Aoamania  and  ^tolia 

Acliaia 

Arcadia 

Laconia 

Hewenia 

Argolis -. 

Cyolades 

Corfa 

Cephalonia 

Zante  (Zacynthos) 


37.04 
25.0ft 
29.22 
26.20 
37.07 
27.69 
35.03 
28.56 
35.47 
36.20 
40.67 
34.73 
38.80 


Women. 


13.56 
4.00 
3.98 
3.11 
6.21 
3.02 
2.78 
3.35 
9.38 

16  41 

13.49 
0.02 

11.40 


*  Census  Report  of  Greece  in  1870.  Athens,  1874,  p.  48. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  same  report  with  reference 
to  certain  prorinces,  children  nnder  5  years  of  age  not  in 
eluded : 


Tablo  of  liter- 
acy in  Greek 
provinces. 


ProTinoe. 


Attica  . 
Chalcis 


Men. 


52.73 
28 


23. 


Phthiotis ;  29.33 

Missolonghi 85.31 

Pntras   I  a&48 

Mantinea [  22.35 

Lacedemon I  40. 84 


Calamata 
Kauplia 


Syra 
Corfu 

Cmnea 3«.  67 

Zante i    28.69  i 


43.98  ! 
44.63  I 
40.54  I 
55.53 


Women. 


21.96 
5.57 
4.44 

11.33 

14  74 
3.54 
3.38 
6150 

15.23 

3a  2S 
44.33 

8.45 
1L40 


Obligatory  cdu 
cation. 


Studies  in  pri 
inary  schools. 


The  law  of  1834  made  the  instmction  of  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  12  years  obligatory,  and  provided 
a  punishment  for  parents  who  did  not  observe  the  law. 

That  law  also  prescribed  the  following  studies  for  the  pri- 
mary schools :  The  catechism,  grammar,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic^  legal  weights  and  measures,  linear  drawing, 
vocal  music,  and,  if  possible,  the  elements  of  geography, 
Greek  history,  and  natural  science.  Physical  exercises  twice 
a  week  were  also  required,  and  some  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  sericulture,  and  api- 
culture. ''  But  unhappily,"  says  M.  Mansolas,  "  these  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  were  never  introduced  into  our  poor  pri- 
mary schools,  and  nothing  is  ever  taught  there  but  reading, 
oj>JJ^{jj7fea- writing,  and  arithmetic.'^  The  law  as  to  obligatory  educa- 
tion was  also  a  dead  letter. 

The  condition  of  primary  instruction  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1877  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


ture 


StatiaUcs  ot 
;  primary  ncboola. 

Scbools. 

989 
41 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Masters. 

Pupils. 

Scbools. 

138 
26 

Mistresses. 

Pupils. 

Public 

Privato   

1,041 

63,156 
8,558 

165 

11,045 
1,355 

There  are  many  other  inferior  schools  not  included  in  thi.*^ 
report. 

The  census  returns  of  1870  gave  the  number  of  communal 
schools  of  the  primary  grade  as  081  for  boys  and  213  for 
girls,  and  reported  that  there  were  boys'  schools  in  every 
commune,  while  there  were  only  128  communes  which  had  a 
girls'  school ;  leading  233  with  no  girls'  school  at  all.    The 
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resnlt  reached  in  those  returns  shows  that,  out  of  every  1,000      ^kce^  _ 

youth  of  school  age,  of  the  boys  457  and  of  the  girls  879  re- 

maineil  in  utter  ignorance.  iUit«n»o.v. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  children  attending  those  schools 
in  1870  was  reported  to  be  52,943  boys,  and  11,035  girls. 
A  comparison  shows  that  within  the  8  years  the  number  of  compariBon  of 
boys'  schools  has  increased  by  8,  and  the  attendance  by  ond  the  attend- 
10,213,  while  the  number  of  girls'  schools  has  diminished  by 
75  and  the  attendance  increased  by  10  pupils.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  good  showing  for  the  progress  of  girls' 
education  in  Greece.  The  stationary  figure  of  attendance, 
and  the  actual  falling  off  in  the  number  of  schools,  are 
circumstances  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  statesmen 
and  patriots  of  that  country. 

We  shall  not  be  less  surprised  if  we  compare  the  returns  Finctaations. 
of  18G5  and  1869  with  each  other,  and  then  compare  both 
with  those  of  1870  and  1878.  For  1865  there  were  809 
boys'  schools  reported,  with  45,242  pupils ;  and  165  girls' 
scbools  with  11,483  pupils.  For  1869  there  were  890  boys' 
schools  with  43,876  pupils ;  and  133  girls'  schools  with  8,824 
pnpils.  The  redacteur  of  these  statistics  expresses  his  ina- 
bility to  account  for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  1869,  especially  when  the  number  of  schools  had  increased, 
and  his  greater  difficulty  in  understanding  the  great  falling 
off  in  girls'  schools,  and  the  attendance  on  them.  He  might 
cx)n8ole  himself,  however,  if  he  were  to  look  at  the  report 
for  1877  and  see  that  the  attendance  of  girls  in  that  year 
was  almost  up  to  the  point  where  it  was  in  1865,  although 
the  number  of  schools  is  still  27  short. 
But  these  fiuctuations  seem  so  unaccountable  that  one  is ._  Questionable 

accuracy  or  the 

tempted  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  returns.    If  these  are '«*°™'»- 
correct,  there  must  be  questions  of  social  and  economic 
science  in  that  country  worthy  of  attentive  study  and  ener- 
getic eflforts. 
The  old  normal  school  at  Athens,  founded  in  1834  for  the  .formal  school 

.    .  '  at  Athens. 

trammg  of  pnmary  teachers,  was  reorganized  in  1878  upon 
an  entirely  new  plan.  The  programme  of  primary  instruc- 
tion was  also  amended,  and  the  normul  course  conformed  to 
it,  in  order  to  insure  its  realization.  The  fact  was  recog- 
nized in  Greece  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  schools  up  is 
to  provide  good  teachers. 

The  revised  course  of  study  for  primary  schools  in  Greece    ^"JJSoJj^^^' 
is  now  the  following : 

Sacred  Listory  and  the  catechism. 

Reading  and  writing  modern  Greek. 

Arithmetic,  and  legal  weights,  measures,  and  moneys. 


^^pm 
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OMca.  Elemenlary  geometry. 

Conneof     ElemeDtuy  geography,  eapeciaDy  that  of  Greece  and  HellenlA  Mnu- 
in  prlswr;  tries. 
*■  Elementary  history,  enpeciolly  that  of  Greece. 

EteniBDtacy  geology,  roiiteralogy,  and  botany. 

Anthropology. 

Elementary  physics  and  practical  agrionUnre  and  horticnltare. 

Linear  drawing,  Tocal  mnsic,  and  gymna«tics. 

In  the  normal  schools  hygiene  and  pedagogy  are  added 
to  a  thorongli  coarse  in  the  above  branches. 

■*  Secondary  iTutruetwn. 

The  schools  of  this  grade  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Hellenic 
schools,  and  the  gymnasia  or  lyeSes.  The  lormer  are  of  three 
classeH,  and  serve  to  carry  the  papil  over  a  wider  range 
than  their  primary  studies,  and  also  fit  them  for  the  gym- 
nasiums. These  are  composed  of  four  classes  and  fit  the 
pupil  for  stiU  higher  studies  or  for  bis  professional  work. 

The  following  tables  show  the  main  f^-ts  gathered  from 
the  most  recent  reports  (1S78). 


yumben. 


Hellenic  schools,  136 
Gymnoaimns,         16 : 


380;    pnpilx,  7,646. 
130;   pnpUa,  3,460. 


yMrly  tladU*  ia  tMe  aeeondary  acftooli. 


SSr.::.: 

Xalls 
Gmnphy . . 


Pnpantory  idillOBapby . . . 


Yht*.      I         Yemn. 


*OptlotiiL 
SWITZEBLAKD. 

The  exhibit  of  Switzerland  was  among  the  moat  note- 
worthy in  tho  Exposition  and  showed  both  in  its  extent  and 
variety  the  interest  the  people  of  that  republic  take  in  the 
matter  of  popular  edncation.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  the  direction  of  cdacatioa  was  at  first  in  tbe  baods 
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of  the  church.    But,  since  the  Eeformation,  the  tendency  of  _bwi^blaxd.^ 
whose  teachings  has  been  to  discriminate  between  the  re- 
ligioas  and  the  political  organizations  of  the  people,  eda- 
cation  has  been  regarded  as  an  affair  of  the  body  politic, 


Seciilnr  inflo- 


encc«. 


and  statesmen  rather  than  cliurchmen  have  charged  them- 
selves with  its  interests,  and  gradually  determined  its  sphere 
and  its  order. 

The  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  popular  educa-  ^^onstitutioa  of 
tioQ  have  been  expressed  in  the  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tutiou  adopted  in  April,  1874,  by  which,  although  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  common  education  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  respective  cantons,  the  national  authority,  the  federal  j^^®^®^^^*^*^' 
government,  is  charged  with  a  general  care  and  ultimate 
responsibility  in  the  matter. 

The  amendment  relating  to  this  control  is  in  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"Article  XXVII.  The  Confederation  is  authorized  to  establish,  be-    ArtideXXVii 
sides  the  existing  polytechnic  school,  a  federal  university  and  other  jJe^^natrtutkm!^* 
bigher  institutions  of  learning,  or  to  aid  such  institutions  by  subsidies. 
"  The  cantons  shall  provide  sufficient  elementary  instruction  placed 
ttcloflively  under  the  direction  of  the  civil  authority.    This  is  to  be 
obligatory  and  in  the  public  schools  gratuitous. 

"  The  public  schools  should  be  such  that  persons  of  all  religious  beliefs 
nuiy  attend  them  without  embarrassment  to  their  liberty  of  conscience 
or  creed. 

"  The  Confederation  will  take  the  necessary  measures  against  the  can- 
tons which  do  not  comply  with  these  requirements." 

The  cantonal  constitutions  make  more  specific  require- .ji^Sions^^  *^° 
ments.     For  instance,  the  canton  of  Yaud  declares  that 
"instruction  shall  be  conformed  to  the  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity and  of  democracy." 

StUl,  doctrinal  textbooks  and  teachings  are  excluded. ^^j^^^^^ioQ^ in- 
Religious  instruction,  however,  is  given  in  the  school  build- 
ing out  of  school  hours,  and  to  those  only  who  are  of  a 
similar  faith.  The  restriction  excludes  atheistic  and  mater- 
ialistic teachings,  as  well  as  sectarian,  from  the  course  of 
instruction. 

The  peculiar  military  laws  of  Switzerland  have  a  direct  MiutMy  lawi. 
bearing  on  the  spread  of  education.  All  the  youth  of  20 
years  of  age,  not  physically  incapacitated,  are  enrolled  for 
military  duty,  and  at  this  time  all  who  cannot  show  that 
they  have  had  at  least  a  year's  instruction  in  schools  above 
the  elementary  grade,  are  required  to  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation in  certain  branches  of  primary  education.  If  they 
fail  to  pass  their  examination,  they  are  required  to  attend 
the  supplementary  schools  established  by  the  military  au-  achoois.  ^^*"^ 
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_8wrrzEw*AND^  thorities,  where  instraction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  a 

primary'  education  including  geography  and  histoiy. 

These  examinations  have  brought  out  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  large  remnant  of  illiteracy  after  all  the  efibrts  made 
to  overcome  it,  and  in  particular  the  inequalities  in  the 
spread  of  education  in  the  different  cantons.    Twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  examined  in  1876  were  found 
uiireracy.       deficient,  and,  public  attention  being  thus  called  to  the  de- 
linquencies of  certain  localities,  the  authorities  of  the  fe<lerdl 
law  will  be  brought  to  liear  upon  them. 
Obligatory  at-     xhc  law  rcciuiros  all  pai'ents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years.    It  would 
PitittStonr^can!  8^^-°^?  howcvcr,  that,  while  the  requirement  is  well  carried 
^°*-  out  by  Protestants  generallj',   the  lloman  Catholics  are 

inclined  to  disregard  it.    The  most  advanced  cantons  in  an 

educational  j^oint  of   view  arc  Bale,  Geneva,  Turgovie, 

Relative  ad- Zurich,  Schaffhauscu,  Vaud,  Xeuchatel,  Berne,  St.  Galh 

f"n>nVcaQt^uns.  '  Solcure.    It  may  bc  Said  in  genenil  that  the  northeastern 

and  Protestant  cantons  ai*e  most  advanced.    In  these  the 
proportion  of  children  attending  school  as  compared  with 
the  whole  population  is  i-eported  to  bc  as  one  to  five,  while 
nfthe^rroteJtaS"^^*  cautous  whcrc  tlio  inhabitants  are  nearly  equally  divided 
oSc  wiXm!^*'^*'' *^^^^^'®®^  ^^^®  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  faith  the  propor- 
tion is  as  one  to  seven,  and  in  the  wholly  Roman  Catholic 
cantons  it  is  as  one  to  nine. 
-aufficient'^cdu*     What  that  "sulficieut''  education  is  which  the  constitu- 
btuuStm  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^"  requires  the  cantons  to  provide  may  be  discovered  from 

the  test  required  at  the  military  enrollment  The  element- 
ary educiition  comprises  a  course  of  from  six  to  nine  years 
in  the  following  branches:  Beading,  writing,  and  composi- 
tion; mental  and  written  arithmetic,  including  decimal 
fractions  and  the  ''rule  of  three'';  geography  and  element- 
ary cosmography;  history  and  political  constitution  of 
Switzerland;  geometrical  drawing;  elements  of  hygiene 
and  nfitural  history,  and,  in  rural  districts,  agriculturo; 
vocal  music,  gymnastics  for  boj'S,  and  various  household 
handiworks  for  girls. 

This  may  be  rogarded  as  the  sufficient  elementary  educa- 
tion contemplated  by  the  constitution,  unless  wo  may 
proi)erly  add,  since  it  is  roquired  of  all  youth  who  are  sub- 
ject to  military  enrollment,  the  extra  yeai-'s  work  in  some 
school  of  liigher  grade. 
Exaoua  in  all  Tliis  icquiremeut  as  to  elementary  instniction  is  not  only 
•chwiH.  strictly  carried  out  in  public  schools  but  is  exacted  also  ol 

all  private  or  denominational  schools  and  even  in  home 
instruction.    The  intention  is  that  no  child  shall  be  suffered 
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to  grow  up  without  this  measure  of  elementary  iustruction,  bwitzebland. 
whatever  be  his  social  conditiou  or  religious  faith.     To 
secure  this  end  the  civil  authorities  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  law.    It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Primary  »chook. 
the  feeling  is  prevalent  in  Switzerland  that  too  many  sub- 
jects of  study  are  attempted  in  the  primary  schooL 

As  to  the  obligatory  education,  a  reasonable  time  (until   obUgatoryedu 
April  19, 1879)  was  given  to  enable  all  the  cantons  to  carry 
the  new  constitutional  provision  into  effect.    The  details 
arc  not  the  same  in  all  the  cantons  in  respect  to  the  dura- 
tiou  of  school  attendance  or  the  means  used  to  secure  it. 

The  average  duration  of  the  elementary  course  is  eight  ^  ^     Duratioo 

^         ®  ^  o       of  the  elementary 

years.    Some  of  the  cantons  require  two  years'  attendance  couiue. 

ou  schools  of  a  higher  grade ;  some  require  review  courses 

between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  age ;  and  some 

require  special  courses  with  reference  to  local  circumstances. 

Penalties  are  imposed  upon  parents  for  the  unexcused.     ,   Penajtiei 

*  x-  f  foP  abBonc«  from 

absence  of  their  children  from  school,  usually  in  the  shape  school. 
of  fines  ranging  from  a  few  cents  to  five  or  six  dollars,  but 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  imprisonment  when  the  evil  is 
otherwise  incorrigible.  As  an  instance  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure the  practice  in  the  canton  of  Soleure  may  be  cited : 
An  absence  from  school  for  two  half  days  is  reported  to  the 
parent  tlirough  the  police.  At  the  end  of  every  month  the 
teacher  sends  to  the  nearest  magistrate  a  list  of  absentees. 
This  officer  gives  judgment  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty, 
and  reports  this  to  the  police  couit,  where  it  is  finally  exe- 
cuted. If  the  fine  is  not  paid  within  a  month  the  default- 
ing party  may  be  imprisoned.  The  police  may  also  arrest  Tmanoy. 
any  truant  and  take  him  to  school;  in  which  case  any  fine 
imposed  goes  to  the  policeman.  These  stringent  measures 
will  enforce  the  obligatory  provisions  of  the  law. 

Secondary  instruction.  inatmcttwa"^*^ 

The  schools  of  the  secondary  grade  are  not  organized  on 
the  same  plan  in  the  different  cantons.  The  cantons  of 
Zurich,  Argovie,  Thurgovie,  Bern,  Bale,  Soleure,  Yaud, 
St.  Gall,  Schaff hausen.  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Orisons,  Geneva, 
Neuchd^tel,  and  Fiibourg  have  cantonal-  schools,  divided 
into  what  might  be  called  gymnasiums  and  real-schools — 
the  former  fitting  pupils  for  the  university  and  the  latter 
for  the  polytechnic  school. 

Perhaps  a  clearer  idea  may  be  fonned  by  taking  one  Sohoou  of  v«id. 
canton — that,  for  exam[)le,  of  Vaud. 

Lowest  in  order  stand  the  commimal  secondary  schools. 
They  are  authorized,  but  not  required,  by  law.    There  are 


...  ■"■  '^ 
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BwiTZBBLAKD.   Qyiy  thrcc  III  thc  catitoii.     The  studies  are  religion,  the 

Canton  of  Vaud.  French  ami  German  languages,  writing,  drawing,  arith- 
socondar>'  nictic,  algebra  and  geometry,  national  and  genei-al  history, 

"studila!"  political  iustruction,  geography,  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  applied  to  agriculture  and  industry*,  bookkeeping, 
music,  gymnastics;  and,  for  girls,  appropriate  domestic 
economy.    An  examination  in  primary  studies  is  required 

and^agS"^or*ad*  ^^^*  admission.    Applicants  must  also  have  attained  the  age 

mission.  qI'  thirteen  years. 

ooUo«^«.**°*°*"'^     Kext  above  come  the  communal  colleges.    There  ai-e  19  of 

these,  with  130  teachers.  Most  of  them  have  a  branch,  or 
division,  called  a  supenor  school,  for  girls.  Many  of  these 
colleges  areorganized  in  the  manner  before  referred  to,  with  a 

and  8cient?ttc"di-  ^1^*^^^^*^!  ^^^  ^  scieutillc  dlvislou.    Thcse  schools  ai-e  said  to 
visionii.  be  ver}^  successful.    They  are  supported  by  the  communes, 

the  State  participating  by  way  of  subsidy,  and  the  pupils 

TuiUon  fue.     ])ayiug  a  small  fee  of  40  to  50  francs  a  year.    Oreat  care  is 

taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the  arrangement  of 

the  courses  of  study  for  each  year. 

Cantonal  college.     The  cautoual  collegc  is  the  highest  classical  institution  of 

the  State,  and  the  pupils  prepare  here  for  the  further  pur- 
suit of  academic  studies.  It  has  10  tea<;hers,  beside  the 
director  and  the  special  instructors,  and  260  student^^.  The 
running  expenses  of  tliis  college  are  about  53,000  francs  a 
TnitionfeoH.    year,  toward  which  the  tuition  fees  of  students  contribute 

12,000  francs. 
cantonaiinduB-     Of  a  Certain  correlative  rank  is  the  cantonal  industrial 

trial  school. 

school.  This  has  IG  teachers  in  all  and  GOO  students,  a  third 
of  whom  are  Swiss  from  outside  the  canton,  and  a  sixth  for- 

Organization,  eigiicrs.  It  is  Organized  in  two  divisions ;  the  lower  division 
with  six  classes,  and  the  higher  with  three  sections  of  two 
classes  each — the  industrial,  the  commercial,  and  the  agri- 
cultural sections.  This  last  consists  of  courses  given  only 
in  the  winter  months. 

Workshop.  A  workshop  is  about  to  be  added  in  order  to  give  the  stu- 

dents some  practical  instruction  in  the  working  of  wood  and 
iron.  The  pressure  of  students  already  necessitates  the 
formation  of  an  additional  class. 

Normal  schools.  Tho  cautoiial  schools  are  completed  by  two  normal  schools, 
one  for  men  with  a  four  years'  course,  and  one  for  women 
with  a  two  years'  coiu^e ;  the  former  with  100  students^  and 
the  latter  with  GO.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  (liti'ei*ent  grades  of  secondary  schools  in  the  several  can- 
tons, although,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  cantons 
freely  exercise  their  independent  powers  in  this  regard. 
Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  preparation  of  teach- 
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ere,  as  the  most  effective  method  of  raising  the  character  of  flwrrzKRLANP. 
popular  education,  and  the  present  disposition  is  strong  to 
estabUsh  normal  schools.  The  cantonal  laws  require  some  ^^^^Jeachors'  cor- 
oertificate  of  competency,  and  where  a  diploma  of  a  normal 
school  is  not  offered  by  a  candidate,  an  examination  is  re- 
quired upon  matter  equivalent  to  a  three  years'  normal 
coui^se.    There  are  now  reported  25  normal  schools  for   DiBtaibution  of 

normal  schools. 

men,  distributed  as  follows:  Zurich  (2),  Berne  (C),  Lucerne, 
Schwytz,  Fribourg  (2),  Soleure,  St.  Gall,  Grisons  (2),  Ar- 
govie,  Thiu-govie,  Tessin,  Yaud,  Valais,  !N"euch&tel  (2),  and 
Geneva  (2).     There  are  also   training  schools  for  female  Training 

teachers  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  (3),  (viz:  in  the  towns  oftwwhers.^'^  *" 
Zurich,  Kussnacht,  Winterthur);  in  Berne  (2),  Schwytz, 
Zag,  Fribourg,  Argovie,  Neuchatel,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
Catholic  cantons. 
At  present  the  efficiency  of  instruction  is  somewhat  im-    Excess  of  pu. 

pils  to  teachers. 

paired  by  the  great  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  one  teacher, 
^l>orted  as  varying  fi-om  60  to  100;  but  the  good  offices  of 
^hc3  normal  schools  will  relieve  this  evil  by  enlarging  the 
^Opply  of  competent  teachers. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  very  unequal  in  different  parts    salaries. 

Switzerland,  and  no  rational  account  can  be  given  of  the 

lanner  in  which  they  are  regulated.    It  may  be  that  greatly 

different  duties  are  exacted  of  them  in  different  situations. 

I^he  fairest  example  of  an  orderly  arrangement  which  was 

^•^eported  at  the  Exposition  was  that  of  the  canton  of  Vaud. 

^or  priraarj^  teachers  the  scale  is  as  follows : 

Francs.      Table  of  sala- 
"Teachers  (men)  with  final  certificate 1, 400  rie«- 

Teachers  (men)  with  provisional  certificate 900 

Teachers  (women)  with  final  certificate 900 

Teachers  (women)  with  provisional  certificate 500 

There  is  also  an  augmentation  for  each  five  years'  service: 

^"J^*"***    Aagmentations. 
For  men  after  5  years'  service 50 

For  men  after  10  years' service 100 

For  men  aft«r  1 5  years'  service 150 

For  men  after  20  yeai-s'  service 200 

For  women  after  5  years*  service 35 

For  women  after  10  years'  service 70 

For  women  after  15  years'  service 100 

For  women  after  20  years'  service 150 

After  30  years'  service  a  certificated  teacher  has  a  retiring   Pensions, 
pension  of  500  francs  a  year,  and  a  woman  400  francs.    The 
widow  of  a  teacher  has  a  right  to  half  the  proper  i)ension 
of  her  husband.    The  orphan  child  of  a  teacher  is  entitled 
to  a  fifth  of  the  father's  pension.    Teachers  are,  however, 
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leqaired  to  coDtribateto  this  penuion  ftiod  at  the  rate  of  20 
fraocs  a  year  for  men  and  10  for  women. 

The  account  here  given  of  the  state  of  common  education 
in  Switzerland  is  all  the  more  brief  from  the  consideration 
that  our  i>eople  are  made  more  familLu'  with  the  schools  of 
that  country  than  of  auy  other  foreign  lands  by  the  well 
known  works  and  reporte  upon  this  subject,  among  which 
should  be  noticed  the  interesting  account  recently  given  by 
Mr.  Hitz,  the  Swiss  consul-general  at  Washington. 

The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  can- 
tons which  presented  the  materials  for  it  at  the  Exposition : 
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The  number  of  children  attending  the  public  primary 
schools  in  Switzerland  is  420,000,  or  15.7  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population. 

^^  OTHBR  ECaOPBAN   OOnNTBIES. 

There  were  no  important  exhibits  of  au  edacational  char- 
acter, coining  ivithin  the  scope  of  this  paper,  made  by  any 
other  country  of  Europe.  Portugal  had  some  school-books, 
and  some  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  written  exercises 
and  (Irawiugs.  Sbe  also  exhibite<l  some  fine  photographs  ot 
buildings,  and  oue  model  of  a  school  building,  which  seemed 
much  like  the  familiar  American  country  school-house. 
Italy  and  Spain  bad  some  exhibits,  but  noue  of  8[>ecial 
V  uii  im|H>rtanGC.  The  absence  of  any  represeutation  of  the  cdn- 
..  ""  catioual  status  of  Germany  aud  Great  Britain  deprived  us 
of  what  might  well  have  been  a  most  interesting  portJOD  of 
the  Exposition. 
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Before  passing  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Western  World,  we 
cannot  fail  to  note  one  bright  example  in  Africa,  and  one 
very  notable  representation  from  Asia — namely,  Algeria 
and  Japan. 

ALGERIA.  ALGERIA. 


Algeria  exhibited  herself  at  remarkable  advantage.  Kot  ExooUent  ex- 
only  the  manifest  activity  and  enterprise  of  her  own  oifi- 
cials  contributed  to  this,  but  the  interest,  and  perhaps  the 
pride,  of  the  French  Government  enhanced  the  eft'ect.  The 
authorities  of  the  Exposition  had  selected  for  this  exhibit  a 
conspicuous  spot  in  the  park  of  the  Trocadero,  and  had  ^ii^^^ 
erected  thereon  a  palais,  in  which  the  architectural  dispo- 
sitions and  ornamentation  were  thoroughly  Moorish  in  de- 
sign. In  fact,  the  towers  and  principal  entrances  were  fac- 
similes from  the  minarets  and  mosques  which  are  the  most 
celebrated  relics  of  the  best  age  of  Moorish  art  in  Algeria. 

The  educational  exhibit  seemed  to  draw  as  much  atten- 
tion as  anything  else.  Strangers  to  the  present  ci\il  aspect 
of  that  country  were  surprised  at  the  evidence  of  advance 
in  the  matter  of  education  and  in  efforts  and  plans  for  still 
greater  excellence. 

The  works  of  pupils  naturally  occupied  much  space  and    workofpupUa. 
were  worthy  of  mention.    Those  of  the  communal  school 
at  Philippeville,  and  of  a  lay  school  for  girls  at  Algiers, 
were  very  interesting,  as  was  also  a  fine  piece  of  work,  a 
carved  staircase,  by  two   boys  of  12  and  14  years  (Molifere   canriug. 
Morius  and  Franjois  Dimures),  of  a  lay  communal  school  in 
Constautine,  which  we  in  this  country  might  hardly  con- 
sider a  school  work,  but  which  showed  a  remarkable  taste 
and  skill.    Teachers  also,  several  of  them  women,  exhibited  ^^^^j^^®**'^*'™' 
many  of  their  own  methods  of  instruction,  which  might 
well  be  observed  by  our  own  teachers.   M.  Brunet,  inspect-    Brunet. 
or  of  primary  education  in  Algiers,  and  M.  Frin,  inspector    Prin. 
of  the  Academy  of  Constautine,  gave  very  full  exhibits  of 
their  material,   methods,  and  results.      Some  models  of 
school  buildings  were  shown,  which  were  exceedingly  at- 
tractive, and  the  TAgue  de  VEnseignement  of  Algiers  pre- 
sented some  school  furniture:  the  desks  and  seats  for  pupils    Fiirnitaro. 
were  particularly  fine. 

The  Government  of  Algeria  has  from  its  first  establish- 
ment after  the  French  conquest  made  the  matter  of  popu- 
lar education  one  of  its  chief  objects  of  interests  Here 
waa  a  new  field,  and  movement  was  not  obstructed  by  tra- 
ditional habit  and  prejudice.  M.  Levasseur,  in  a  report  Report  by 
five  years  ago,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  education  in    ^**®*'"'^ 
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ALGBiuA.      Algeria  for  the  first  forty  years,  stated  that  the  coiDparison 
Attendanco.    of  school  attendance  with  the  number  of  European  inhab- 
itants placed  that  country  in  the  first  rank  of  civilized 
States, 
tion  ^'^™*°***"^     The  administration  of  schools  is  much  after  the  French 

plan.  But  the  difficulty  of  adapting  that  to  the  circum- 
stances in  this  newly  reclaimed  land  has  necessitated  many 
supplementary  expedients.  It  has  been  only  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  that  a  system  suited  to  these  cir- 
cumstances has  been  fairly  entei-ed  upon. 
Organization.  As  to  the  Organization  of  instruction,  we  have  here  the 
threefold  division,  primary,  secondary,  and  superior.  This 
is  intended  chiefly  for  the  children  of  European  origin. 
Two  kinds  of  schools  are  found  here  which  cannot  properly 
come  within  either  of  these  classes.* 

Mussuiiuan  The  Mussulman  schools. 

•choolB. 

These  have  existed  in  Algeria  for  a  time  reaching  far  be- 
yond the  French  conquest,  and  are  still  tolerated  by  the 
government  as  serving  a  good  use  until  better  schools,  can 
be  made  available  for  that  grade  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  widely  primary  instruc- 
tion was  spread  through  the  country  while  it  was  under 
A  Bchooi  by  Turkish  domination.    By  the  side  of  every  mosque  or  holy 

every  mosque. 

place  was  found  a  school,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
mosque  or  by  pious  foundations.    In  these  the  children 

studies.  ffQin  ^i^Q  age  of  6  to  15  years  learned  Arabic  reading  and 

writing,  arithmetic,  and  some  portion  of  those  strange  and 
complicated  laws  of  succession  which  characterize  a  condi- 

The  Koran  the  tiou  of  polygamy.  But  the  Koran  being  the  chief  peda- 
gogic code,  as  well  as  serving  for  religious  and  political 
law,  scholars  learned  little  of  any  other  book,  and  their 
written  exercises  were  mostly  copies  of  the  Koran  on  wooden 
tablets.  Where  there  was  no  mosque,  a  tent  served  for 
class-room. 

No  secondary     There  sccmed  to  be  no  secondary  instruction,  as  we  should 
no  middie°ciass.  class  it  iu  uiodem  timcs.    This  is  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 

what  we  call  "middle  classes"  in  society,  which  have  no 
place  in  countries  where  the  extremes  of  master  and  serv- 
ant, rich  and  poor,  alone  compose  the  social  body. 
Superior  in-  Supcrior  instruction,  however,  was  natural  to  such  a  con- 
dition, and  such  institutions  were  founded  by  the  generos- 
ity of  sultans  or  the  piety  of  the  faithful. 


*  Tho  Algerian  section  abounded  in  works  npon  the  civil  and  social 
and  industrial  interests  of  that  colony,  which  have  been  freely  used  in 
making  up  this  brief  account. 
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Here  were  added  to  the  usual  smdies  the  elements  of  his-      Algeria. 
tory,  rhetoric,  literature,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  These 
schools  were  known  as  the  Medraga^  and  at  the  time  of  the  g^^^d  '^robaCiv 
French  conquest  were  attended  by  3,000  youth.     It  is  '**^^^«"  ^^' 
thought  by  candid  firiends  of  education  in  Algeria  that  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  French  Government  did  not  pro- 
tect and  preserve  these  schools,  as  by  means  of  them  the 
Arabic  population  could  have  been  much  more  readily 
reached  than  by  the  present  methods,  which  seem  unnat- 
ural to  those  peculiar  people. 

But  the  French  policy,  or  at  all  events  practice,  was  to  ,  Annexation  of 

the  mosques  and 

anuex  the  real  estate  of  the  mosques  to  the  public  domain  their  estates  to 
and  to  turn  their  money  revenues  into  the  public  treasury,  main.^" 
However,  a  recent  report  makes  the  number  of  primary    Primary  Mus 

'  '-  XT  •/  suinuui  schools  in 

Mussulman  schools  first  spoken  of,  in  the  whole  extent  of  Algeria. 
Algeria,  as  not  less  than  2,000,  with  about  28,000  attend- 
ants.   The  military  authority  has  the  general  oversight  of 
these  outlying  half-civilized  schools,  but  in  no  way  inter- 
feres with  the  courses  of  instruction. 
Three  schools  of  the  higher  order,  the  medraca.  were  re-    Three  Medraca 

°  '  '    '  schools   modern- 

organized  about  twenty -five  years  ago,  and  two  years  ago  iwd- 

were  adopted  into  the  regular  school  system,  with  program 

mes  of  study  somewhat  conformed  to  modem  ideas.* 

French  schools  for  natives.  ,  French  schools 

•^  for  natives. 

There  have  been  efforts  by  benevolent  religious  persons 
to  establish  French  schools  for  the  benefit  of  children  in  the 
interior  subjected  to  the  military  rather  than  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. These  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  be  very  successful. 
Those  which  have  established  some  relations  with  the  gen- 
eral school  system  report  some  1,600  pupils.  Schools  for 
native  adults  have  been  authorized  in  the  three  provinces, 
but  none  are  reported  for  the  year  1878. 

Two  Arabic  colleges  have  been  founded  for  purposes  of  AraWe  coUegea. 
secondary  instruction  and  to  open  the  way  for  Mussulman 
youth  to  liberal  careers.    A  reasonable  success  appears  to 
have  followed  this  undertaking. 

Arabic  girls*  schools.  schwis!^**'  ^^^ 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  encourage  the  education 
of  girls,  and  schools  for  them  were  established  twenty-five 
years  ago  at  Algiers,  at  B6ne,  at  Constantine,  and  at  Oran. 
This  was  a  delicate  undertaking,  and  wisdom,  tact,  and  de- 

*  The  information  given  under  this  head  is  derived  chiefly  from  an 
interesting  little  brochure  npon  public  education,  by  M.  De  Salve,  of    Be  Salve. 
Algiers. 
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ALGERIA,      votion  were  necessary  to  reach  any  good  results.    It  is  no 

Prejaciioes  and  Small  task  to  break  down  inveterate  prejudices  and  make 
the  people  comprehend  the  usefulness  of  an  education  for 
those  doomed  to  the  seclusion  of  the  harem  or  the  lowest 
drudgery  of  domestic  life.  Not  much  progress  has  l)een 
made,  and  it  can  only  come  with  enlightenment  and  moral 
and  social  advancement.  The  esteem  in  which  woman  in 
held  is  a  concomitant  of  civilization — whether  cause  or  con- 
sequence we  cannot  say,  but  a  test  it  surely  is. 

strucuon"*^  *"  P'^'^^Hf  instructum. 

The  chief  attention  of  the  school  administration  in  Al> 

geria  is,  of  course,  given  to  the  children  of  the  European. 

population.     In  the  results  of  this  the  colonists  take  », 

percontagejustifiable  pridc.    The  present  European  population  is  givei:i 

European  popu-  as  344,749,  and  the  number  of  children  receiving  primary 

instruction  is  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
As  in  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most  forward  countries  as  to 
popular  education,  this  proportion  is  only  15.6  per  cent.,  the 
showing  is  certainly  good  with  respect  both  to  the  number 
of  children  in  families  and  the  habit  of  attouding  school. 
saiies  d'asiu.  j^  ^i^q  Organization  of  schools  we  find  ourselves  beginning 
with  the  salles  Wmile  again.  These  number  156,  of  which 
133  are  public  and  23  free ;  while  125  arc  congreganist  and 
31  lay.  They  have  charge  of  about  16,700  children — the 
girls  being  somewhat  more  numerous  than  the  boys. 

All  the  communes  of  Algeria  have  the  public  school— one 
at  least  in  each.  The  number  of  these  is  now  517,  while 
the  free  schools  number  130.  They  are  divided  as  in  the 
following  table : 

StaUBtkn  of  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

pnblic  MboolB. 

Special  lay  schools  fbr  hoys 148 

Special  lay  schools  for  girls 76 

Mixed,  for  both  together 156 

Special  congreganist,  boys 17 

Special  congreganist,  girls 95 

Mixed 22 

Special  French  schools  for  Arab  boys 13 

Special  French  school  for  Arab  girls 1 

517 

FrtM»  schoolM.  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Si>ecinl  lay  Hchools  for  boys 35 

Special  lay  schools  for  girls  50 

Special  congreganist,  boys 6 

Special  congreganist,  girls 39 

130 

Total  primary  schools • 647 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  and  free  schools  is alokbia. 

49,674 :  25,964  boys  and  23,710  girls. 

There  are  also  evening  courses  for  adults,  mostly  in  charge    Evening  coar- 
of  the  teachers  of  the  lay  public  schools.    The  returns  of 
these  for  the  year  1866-'67  give  184  teachers  and  4,184  pupils.  . 
The  congreganists  have  opened  10  courses,  which  have 
l>een  attended  by  184  pupils. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  find  that  primary  instruction  is^^  nttSdMS^ 
given  to  about  70,000  children  and  youth,  representin  g  primary  nchooia. 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  European  and  naturalized  Israel- 
ite population.    This  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  the  material  for  instruction  and  study  is 
furnished  at  public  expense.    The  school  attendance  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  as  extensive  as  if  made  obligatory  by 
law.* 

Teachern,  Xeachern. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  good  teachers,  two  pri-  Normni  school*, 
mary  normal  schools  have  l>een  established,  one  for  men 
and  one  for  women,  both  being  wholly  supported  by  the 
State.    A  third,  for  men,  is  in  process  of  construction  at 
CoDstantine,  which  will  also  be  gratuitous. 

In  repect  to  salary,  there  are  four  grades  of  teachers  and   Saiarie». 
three  of  assistants.    For  the  first,  the  salaries  are  at  the 
minimum  of  1,500,  1,700,  1,900,  and  2,100  francs.    For  the 
second,  they  are  1,200,  1,300,  and  1,500. 

These  salaries  may  be  increased  by  various  considerations ;        Angmenta- 
the  teaching  of  evening  schools  is  one  of  these,  and  a  pre-    prcmiuma. 
minm  of  300  to  500  francs  is  awarded  to  those  who  are  most 
proficient  in  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language. 

Secondary  education.  Secondary  eda- 

cation. 

The  principal  establishment  of  this  class  is  the  Lyc6e  of  Lyde  of  wgicn. 
Algiers,  which  has  at  present  78  functionaries  of  various 
orders,  48  of  them  professors;  and  an  attendance  of  980. 
A  complete  classical  course  is  given  here,  with  special  courses 
in  mathematics. 

There  are  also  10  communal  colleges  in  different  parts  of  Communal  coi. 
the  country,  with  courses  somewhat  adapted  to  local  de-  **^* 
mands.  The  average  number  of  children  admitted  each 
year  into  these  different  establishments,  is  3,142,  which  is  at 
the  ratio  of  1  pupil  for  every  109  European  inhabitants,  show- 
ing a  very  favorable  comparison  with  other  and  more  favored 
countries.     Thus  the  proportion  for  similar  conditions  in 

*  It  is  entirely  in  tho  large  towns  that  the  irregularity  of  attendance 
appears. 
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ALOEmjL^^  Qermany  is  I  to  500  inhabitants,  and  in  France  1  to  720. 
■chooi^^™""**^  ^^  these  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Algeria,  30  per  cent. 

take  the  classical  coarse,  23  per  cent  take  the  special 
mathematics,  and  46  per  cent,  follow  studies  which  properly 
belong  to  the  primary  schools. 

M.  de  Salve  explains  the  latter  item  bj'  the  fact  that  there 

is  a  scarcity  of  primary  schools,  and  the  colleges  are  tempted 

i'^*S°82on!to^  ^^^  what  they  can  to  supply  the  lack.    As  to  the  large 

iM-hoois.  proportion  who  take  the  special  courses,  he  reminds  us  that 

society  in  that  country  is  in  a  formative  period,  and,  every 
body  being  anxious  to  grow  rich  as  soon  as  possible,  people 
are  unwilling  to  devote  long  years  to  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages  which  lead  to  a  liberal  profession,  but  prefer  the 
sciences,  which  furnish  the  readiest  instruments  ot  fortune. 
sfatisticsofat-     The  general  statistics  of  attendance  at  the  secondary* 

tendance  at  seo* 

ondory  schools,   schools  may  be  presented  in  tabular  form. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Algiers.  Department  of  Algiers : 

The  Zyc^fl  of  Algiers 9rt0 

College  of  BUdah 237 

College  of  MM^ah 160 

College  of  MiUanah  .   Ill 

Oran.  Department  of  Oran : 

College  of  Oran 233 

CoUege  of  Mostaganem .: 1G5 

College  of  Tiemcen 181 

Constanthio.  Department  of  Constantino : 

College  of  Constantino 393 

College  of  B6ne 160 

College  of  Philippovillo 169 

College  of  Setif 218 

3,o:«) 

Free  Institn-  FREE  INSTITUTIONS, 

tious. 

Algiers. — School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  .    83 

Blida.— School  of  St.  Charles 87 

Oran. — School  of  Sahnt 15 

Oran. — School  of  Notre  Dame 137 

322 

Total  in  secondary  schools 3, 352 

stjmtinr  ^^  ^'"°      "^^^  College  of  Coiistantine  has  recently  by  law  been  con- 

Lycif.  stituted  a  hjcee^  but  had  not  at  the  time  of  this  report  been 

actually  installed  as  such. .  That  of  Onin  will  soon  be  reor- 

ganize4  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  there  will  be  a  lyc^ 

for  each  department. 
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JAPAN.  ^^^' 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  educational  exhibits  both  ExceUence  of 
as  to  variety  and  excellence  was  that  of  Japan.  Nor  can  the 
interest  directed  to  it  by  visitors  be  explained  merely  by  the 
surprise  at  witnessing  such  excellence  from  a  quarter 
where  little  was  looked  for  of  modern  methods  and  broad 
couceptions  of  education.  But  the  fact  is  that  a  very  clear 
picture  was  made  by  this  exhibit,  from  which  it  is  fair  to  in- 
fer that  the  educational  status  and  the  progressive  ideas  of 
Japan  were  well  represented. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  scientific  man-  and  »«>pe*™*^**^ 
ner.    In  one  group  were  works,  charts,  and  tabular  state-    works,  cimrta. 

reports. 

ments  illustrating  the  organization  of  public  instruction.    In 
another  were  the  reports  and  returns  of  school  officials  and 
the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.    Two  i^jj^^^^a^^lJ: 
others  contained  the  regulations,  programmes,  and  tabulated  tics, 
statistics  of  the  imperial  and  public  schools.    Then  followed 
photographic  views,  plans,  and  sketches  of  the  buildings 
^ud  grounds  of  these  establishments.    A  very  interesting  Models  oi 

^^SLss  of  objects  was  the  collection  of  models  in  wood,  repro-'*'^**^^""*""^ 
^vicing  in  the  most  skillful  and  beautiful  manner  many  of  the 
^^Tildings,  new  and  old,  used  for  school  purposes.    Some  of 
^l^ese  were  said  to  be  ancient  temples  capable  of  aecommo- 
^^ting  1,000  persons,  and  were  certainly  picturesque  and 
^1  larming  to  the  eye,  however  they  may  be  found  to  serve  for 
'^Vjo  convenience  of  schools.    There  was  also  a  curious  group  ^^^^^^  '°™*' 
^^f  school  furniture.     Another  division  was  appropriated  to 
'^lie  classics  of  Japan,  published  by  the  government  for  the  use         classics  of 
^nd  instruction  of  the  people,  dictionaries,  works  on  public 
Xustruction  and  for  the  use  of  professors,  and  journals,  which 
ziie  coming  to  be  in  Japan  also  powerful  instruments  of  civ- 
ilization.   The  range  of  topics  in  these  works  is  very  wide.  ^"^^^^  "^^o  of 
Besides  works  on  all  the  natural  sciences  there  are  quite  a 
number  on  history  and  morals,  and  the  list  is  especially  rich 
ill  works  which  bear  directly  on  instruction.    Keports  on  Reports  on  odu- 
education  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  America  and**  **"" 
Europe;  instnictions  on  the  best  methods  of  managing  the 
schools  of  lower  grade;  manuals  for  professors;  summary 
notions  of  education  ;  considerations  on  schools ;  general 
ideas  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  arc  among  the  titles.    There 
were  over  100  of  such  works  exhibited,  many  of  them  with 
English  or  French  translations. 

Another  group  comprised  an  interesting  variety  of  objects  oiject  teaching, 
intended  to  make  the  education  of  young  children  attract- 
ive and  interesting  to  them  and  to  their  teachers.    They 
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jAPAN.^ might  be  called  toys  from  their  prettiness  in  form  and  color, 

and  seemed  especially  designed  to  educate  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  hand,  and  by  aid  of  these  to  develop  the  mind.    Several 

and  objects  ?o*2S.^^"^"®  ^^^  ^^  mcchanism  were  intended  to  cultivate  pa- 
cur«  nitention.    ticncc  and  the  power  of  continuous  attention — an  object  well 

worthy  of  the  best  efforts.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  these 
objects — some  fifty  in  number — were  executed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Charts  nnd     The  collcctiou  of  charts  and  globes  was  admirable.    There* 
^  °  was  a  good  show  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  me- 

chanics and  physics. 
Natural  his-     A  large  spacc  was  given  to  a  collection  of  natural  history^ 
^  specimens,  prepared  also  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister^ 

intended  to  fix  in  the  memory,  by  the  aid  of  the  eye,  the  de- 
scriptions and  classifications  of  objects  in  zoology,  l>otany, 
and  mineralogy. 
Medical  and     Another  exhibit,  which,  though  not  extensive,  showed  a 
m^nts.  good  deal  of  nicety  and  skill,  was  of  medical  and  surgical 

instruments. 

Pnpiis'  work.       Perhaps  the  most  interesting  collection  of  all  was  the  work 

of  pui^ils,  which  consisted  of  compositions,  i)lans,  drawings 

and  other  actual  work  of  pupils  at  the  half-yearly  examina 

tions  of  the  public  schools  and  at  the  University  of  Tokio. 

Compositions.  By  uu  inspcctiou  of  these — many  of  the  compositions  and 

solutions  being  in  English  or  French — the  visitor  could  gain 

an  adequate  notion  of  what  was  attempted  and  what  Wiis 

.  really  achieved  in  these  institutions.    The  compositions  were 

generally  very  bright,  and  the  masterj'  of  a  foreign  language 

Charts  and  maps,  shown  in  them  was  admirable.    The  charts  and  maps  were 

execuited  with  great  neatness.  Among  the  works  of  advancecl 
Solutions  pupils  wcrc  solutlons  of  difficult  mathematical  problems, 

of  mathomatical'  ^.  .^,  i^^  i^^ 

probums.  somc  of  tiicm  covering  three  sheets  of  square  letter  paper, 

involving  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  the  higher  mathe 

matics,  such  as  the  differential  calculus,  with  a  readiness  of 

handling  which  testified  to  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Japar 

nese  people  for  the  exact  sciences. 

unireisity  of     The  compositions  of  students  of  law  and  of  the  arts  and 

sciences  at  the  University  of  Tokid  were  worthy  of  mention. 

Books  are  no  novelty  in  Japan.    Indeed,  that  country  has 

been  fiir  in  advance  of  Europe  in  the  means  of  multiplying 

Lit4-ratuni  books.  Written  characters  were  intro<luced  there  from  Corea 

introduced   from 

corca  before  tho  a  liuiidrcd  vcars  bcforc  the  Christian  era.    With  them  came 

Chrtsiisn  era.       ^,  ,  _,  _^  ,..  .  •■  i.t 

Chinese  books,  and  from  that  time  princes  and  emperors  did 
not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  give  earnest  attention 
to  educational  interests,  and  even  to  engage  themselves  in 
literary  pursuits.    Oreat  stimulus  was  given  by  the  iuven- 
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tioQ  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  was  practiced  for  1 ,200  years       J^^- 
before  Coster  and  Guttenberg  astonished  Europe  by  finding   ciiinei§e  inren- 
out  the  art  of  cutting  types  for  each  several  letter.    In  the  ******  ^ 
year  173  the  Japanese  were  using  a  method  something  like 
the  process  of  stereotyping.    The  page  to  be  printed  was  ^^^^J^^'^**^ 
drst  written  and  then  pasted  face  down  upon  a  tablet  of 
wood,  and  the  wood  being  cut  away  beneath  the  untraced 
portions  left  a  face  of  characters  in  relief.    This  was  then 
brushed  over  smoothly  with  ink,  and  printed  leaves  could  be 
produced  from  it  at  pleasure.     In  1643  movable  characters    Movable  tj-pw. 
in  copper  and  wood  were  introduced,  but  did  not  displace  the 
old  method.    This  was  not  altogether  supplanted  by  the  in- 
troduction of  lead  types  in  1850. 

Japan  had  a  university,  with  a  full  corps  of  professors,  in  /"p*"t.^°J7«»^ 
the  year  669.    In  700  the  Emperor  Mommu  erected  a  college  ^^^lent  coiie  m 
iu  each  of  the  provinces,  besides  otherwise  anticipating  our 
modem  systems  by  a  protective  tariff  and  a  bureau  of  divi- 
nation, which  seems  to  be  the  prototype  of  our  weather- 
service  bureau.    Th^  professors  were  in  the  chairs  of  as-    P«>fe»TOr». 
tronomy,  chronology,  music,  and  medicine;  and  these  honored 
positions  were  held  by  women  as  well  as  by  men.    There 
were  specialties  in  these  different  departments,  particularly 
in  that  of  medicine. 

There  were  six  regular  courses  of  study  in  the  colleges — Coarse*  of  study, 
geography  and  history,  philosophy,  law,  mathematics,  music, 
calligraphy.    Examinations  for  something  like  baccalaureate     -Examiiiatioiis 
degrees  were  held  in  these.    We  need  not  wonder  that  pen-    penmanship, 
manship  was  made  matter  of  rigorous  examination  when  we 
consider  the  almost  unlimited  number  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acters, and  that  years  of  careful  study  must  be  required  in 
order  to  write  them  with  skill  and  grace. 

It  is  not  attempted  here  to  trace  the  course  of  public  edu- 
cation through  the  long  years  that  have  intervened  until  the 
recent  outburst  of  eager  interest  in  all  that  advances  human 
well-being,  which  has  made  Japan  so  rapid  a  follower  in  the 
arts  of  life  and  civilization.  It  need  only  be  said  that  there ,,  J*»?  former  ixh 
could  be  no  well-ordered  educational  system  in  a  country  **»«»  ©r  Japan  ua- 

*^  *'  faTorable  to  gen- 

which  had  a  political  organization  like  that  which  Japan  has  ena  education, 
had  until  within  the  past  ten  years. 

Until  the  revolution  of  1868,  Japan  may  be  considered  as  igjf^*^"*^**  ®' 
maiuly  under  a  feudal  rSgime,  in  many  respects  resembling 
the  feudalism  of  Europe.     Under  these  conditions,  public    Pendaisystem. 
instruction,  being  controlled  in  each  province  according  to 
the  x>^uliar  notions  of  each  feudal  prince,  was  in  more  or . 
less  disorder  and  confusion.    There  was  really  no  system  of 
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^^^-       education.    Neither  did  the  princes  feel  their  rebponsibilities, 
nor  did  the  people  consider  their  interests. 
orgnniBationof    In  the  fourth  year  of  the  present  dynasty  a  Ministry  o1 

the   new  cduca-  "^  i.  »  «'  c 

tionai  system.     Public  Instruction  was  created  with  high  jiowers  of  direc 

tion  and  supervision  upon  all  questions  of  education  through 
out  the  empire.  Since  that  time  the  Ministry  has  under 
taken  a  general  regulation  of  public  instruction  and  hat 
given  it  systematic  form  and  solid  foundations.  The  Miniatei 
is  assisted  by  a  secretary^  a  vice-minister,  and  employes.  Bu' 
the  Minister  alone  is  responsible  for  the  direction  and  ad 
ministration  of  educational  affairs.  He  has  the  power  t4 
organize  the  different  branches  of  public  instruction,  t< 
reform  academic  districts,  to  fix  the  amount  of  school  taxes 
to  establish  or  support  schools  subsidized  by  the  state,  b 
these  matters  his  acts  are  submitted  to  the  Emperor  for  ap 
proval,  as  are  also  the  nominations  of  all  functionaries  o\ 
the  department  above  the  grade  of  second  secretary. 
^ncuons  of     Qu  his  solc  responsibility,  however,  the  Minister  publishes 

PnbUo   instTuc-all  regulations  and  orders  concerning  public  instruction. 

He  prescribes  for  local  authorities  the  best  methods  in  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  education.  He  requires  of  them 
reports  upon  the  educational  situation,  and  authorizes  them 
to  open  or  close  public  schools.  He  establishes  and  puts  ii 
practice  the  means  for  giving  instruction  to  the  poor,  con 
fers  diplomas  of  all  degrees,  regulates  the  disposition  oi 
subsidies  among  the  different  academies,  publishes  the  uc 
counts  of  expenditures  as  well  as  reports  and  school  stsitis 
tics  generally.  He  appoints  or  dismisses  all  employes  belo^ 
the  grade  of  second  secretary. 

diririoM^™*^"^^     The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  comprises  three  di 

visions : 
Affairs,  Ist.  The  divisiou  of  school  affairs,  having  charge  of  thi 

general  interests  of  the  schools  and  of  teachers  and  pupils 
Financo.  2d.  The  divisiou  of  finance,  which  keeps  the  accounts  o: 

all  receipts  and  expenses. 
R«T>ort8.  3(1,  The  division  of  reports,  which  has  charge  of  the  pub 

lication  of  reports,  books,  and  all  papers  whatever  relating 

to  education, 
imporiai  schooiH.  Imperial  schools. 

In  theory  the  expenses  of  these  schools  are  covered  bj 
scrhool  fees  and  the  balance  by  subsidies  furnished  by  th< 
Ministry;  but  actually,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficienc3 
of  returns  from  school  fees,  the  rule  is  reversed  in  practice 

The  imperial  schools  are  the  following : 

The  University  of  Tokid  with  its  preparatory  school. 

The  primary  and  secondary  normal  schools  of  Tokid. 
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The  normal  schools  of  Osaka,  Miyaghi,  Nagasaki.  ^^^- 

The  primary  schools  attached  to  these.  imperial  sohook. 

The  girls'  normal  school  of  Tokid. 

The  Salle  cPAsile  attach^ed  to  the  above. 

The  school  of  the  English  language  at  Osaka. 

The  school  of  foreign  languages  at  Tokid. 

The  University  of  Tokid  was  founded  in  1855.    After  hav-  towa^''®'**^^  *"' 
ing  undergone  numerous  transformations  since  that  date  it 
was  completely  reorganized  in  1873,  at  which  time  were 
created  the  faculties  of  law,  of  sciences,  of  letters,  and  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  courses  preparatory  to  these.    The  uni-    couraee. 
versity  courses  extend  through  six  years.    For  admission,  ^^^  alS^^^Sn*^®** 
stadents  are  required  to  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  to  have 
completed  the  preparatory  course  of  the  university,  or  to 
have  passed  an  examination  upon  studies  announced  in  a 
fixed  programme.    The  total  number  of  pupils  for  1877  was 
1,400. 

The  University  Preparatory  School  is  conducted  in  the.  ^^^^^l^ 
English  language.  The  course  of  studies  extends  through 
three  years.  Students  are  admitted  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  acquaintance  of  the  subjects  of  primary  instruction 
and  also  with  the  elements  of  the  English  language.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  exceeds  300. 

In  the  School  of  the  English  Language  at  Osaka,  founded  at^iK"  '^^'^^ 
in  1868,  the  instruction  comprises  special  courses  and  gen- 
eral courses.  The  first  are  specially  intended  for  pupils 
studying  with  a  view  to  the  university  courses.  The  special 
courses  comprise  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Courses. 
The  studies  extend  through  six  years,  four  for  the  general 
courses  and  two  for  the  special. 

The  normal  schools  of  Tokid,  founded  in  1872,  have  pro-  ^f^r^^  ^^"^^ 
grammes  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  for  the  primary  course  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  which  shall  show  that  they  have  a  gen-  for^^iSn""' 
eral  and  s  itisfactory  knowledge  of  Japanese  literature  and 
of  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  They  must  be  at  least  18 
years  of  age.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  secondary 
course,  who  have  already  pursued  the  primary  normal 
course,  are  admitted  upon  an  examination  in  Japanese,  En- 
glish, and  Chinese,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  At  the  end 
of  each  of  these  courses  is  a  course  in  pedagogy;  but  this  o^araoa. 
course  holds  a  much  larger  place  in  the  instruction  of  the 
primary  normal  school  than  in  that  of  the  secondary.  The 
extent  of  the  primary  course  is  two  years  and  a  half;  that 
of  the  secondary  course,  three  years  and  a  half.  Pupils 
who  at  the  end  of  their  studies  shall  have  merited  certifl-    certificate*. 
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'^^'       cates  of  qualification  receive  the  title  of  instractors  of  the 
first  or  second  of  these  grades. 
of^^^SSSr^^^Mid     "^^^  normal  schools  of  Osaka  and  Miyaghi,  founded  in 
MiyaghL  1873^  and  that  of  Nagasaki,  founded  in  1874,  have  the  same 

programmes  as  the  primary  normal  school  of  Tokid.    The 

number  of  pupils  at  present  in  these  four  schools  is  over 

500. 

Primary  Bohooig     In  the  primary  schools  annexed  to  these  normal  schools 

mai  Mhoou.        children  of  both  sexes  of  proper  school  age  are  instructed 

in  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.    The 
instruction  is  given  by  the  pupil  candidates  of  the  norma 
schools.    The  number  of  these  scholars  exceeds  1,200. 
Giri*»  normal     The  girls'  normal  school  at  Tokid,  founded  in  1874,  hai 

school  at  ToWA.  ^  '  ,      ,       ,  . 

two  courses — the  preparatory,  of  four  years,  and  the  higher 
of  three  years.  Every  pupil,  however,  who  at  the  examin 
ation  for  admission  gives  evidence  of  a  proficiency  bey  one 

cooraea.  that  affordcd  by  the  preparatory  course  is  admitted  directly 
to  the  higher  course.  A  pupil  desiring  to  enter  the  primary 
course,  and  being  14  years  of  age,  is  admitted  upon  an  ex 
amination  which  shows  that  she  possesses  a  fair  acquaint 
ance  with  the  elements  of  Japanese  and  arithmetic. 

Graduate  m!a-  The  graduate  mistresses  will  not  be  entitled  "  instructors' 
until  they  shall  have  obtained  their  certificates  of  qualifi 
cation.  The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  is  upwards  ol 
250. 

8aU€  d'AtUe,  The  SoUc  W  Asikj  connected  with  the  girls'  school,  is  de 
signed  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  o 
the  children  who  have  not  yet  attained  school  age,  to  de 
velop  their  physical  powers  by  appropriate  exercises,  anc 
to  give  them  habits  of  order  and  discipline.  These  chil 
dren  are  instructed  by  the  pupil  candidates  of  the  girls'  nor 
mal  school. 

School  of  for      The  school  of  foreign  languages,  of  Tokid,  organized  ii 
tSia*"^'^*"***1873,  has  a  five  years'  course,  and  gives  instruction  ii 

French,  German,  Russian,  and  Chinese.  The  present  num 
her  of  pupils  is  over  250.  Owing  to  the  insufficient  numbe: 
of  native  professors,  the  Universitj'^  of  Tokid  employs  pro 

Foreign  profea-  fessors  from  Fraucc,  England,  the  United  Stat>es,  and  Ger 
many.  Foreign  professors  are  also  attached  to  the  Englisl 
school  at  Osaka,  and  to  the  school  of  foreign  languages  a 
Tokid. 

There  are  now  under  employment  about  fifty  foreign  pro 
fessors.  The  directors  and  professors  of  the  imperia 
schools  are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

sabrentiona.       The  amouut  of  subvcutions  furnished  by  the  Minister  o 
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Public  Instraction  to  the  imperial  or  state  schools,  in  1877,       ^^^^- 
was  1547,706. 

Public  ScJlOolS.  Public  ecbooU 

In  the  general  reorganization  of  public  instruction  in  j^Keorganiza*ion 
1872,  three  grades  were  established — ^primary,  secondiuy,  and 
superior.    The  empire  was  divided  into  seven  academic  dis-  ^i^^^,  ^ 
tricts,  each  comx>rising  thirty-two  secondary  divisions,  and  p*^- 
the«e  in  turn  containing  two  hundred  and  ten  primary  di- 
visions each.    There  should  regularly  be  one  primary  school  school  divisions, 
in  each  primary  subdivision  5  but  as  the  foundation  of  pub- 
lic schools  dates  only  from  the  reorganization  in  1872,  there 
are  still  many  primary  divisions  without  schools. 

According  to  the  needs  of  each  locality  there  have  been         secoudary 
established  secondary  schools,  or  colleges,  schools  of  special  schooiti,  &c. 
secondary  instruction,  normal  schools  for  both  sexes,  and 
^hools  of  foreign  languages.    In  these  establishments  no 
pupils  can  be  received  who  have  not  completed  their  pri- 
mary instruction. 

There  are  then  in  the  cities  and  the  departments  five  sorts     Five  different 
of  schools:  Primary  schools,  boys'  normal  schools,  girls' *°  «<>  »»^  «>  • 
xxormal  schools,  schools  of  foreign  languages,  and  schools 
of  secondary  instruction,  or  C/Olleges. 

The  last  ofBcial  report,  which  is  for  the  year  1875,  shows    Attendance. 
tJie  number  in  these  different  public  schools  as  22,089,  and 
in  private  schools  of  this  grade  2,428,  giving  a  total  of 
24,517.    By  this  report  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  primary 
schools  is  1,926,126,  and  that  of  pupils  of  the  faculties, 
normal    schools,  colleges   of  secondary  instruction,  and 
schools  of  foreign  languages  is  given  as  21,017,  making  a 
total  of  1,947,143  pupils  of  the  public  schools.    If  we  com- 
pare this  figure  with  that  of  the  total  population,  34,008,087, 
we  find  the  percentage  of  public  school  attendance  to  be  5.7G.  attenSim.^**^*^  ^ 
The  public  schools  are  supported  directly  by  the  nation.  Mod©  of  support, 
by  means  of  special  taxes  esUiblished  in  each  department. 

Public  school  administration.  ,  Public  «jbooi 

administration. 

In  the  municipal  offices  of  the  cities  and  the  departments —   Local  bureaus, 
there  is  a  bureau  called  tiie  division  of  school  afEairs,  which        Division  of 
is  especially  charged  with  the  interests  of  public  instruc-     ^ 
tion.    The  employes  of  this  bureau  and  special  delegates 
appointed  by  the  prefect  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  schools  have  the  responsibility  of  the  regular  order 
of  instruction  in  the  city  or  in  the  department.    The  sphere 
of  action  of  the  special  depnty  may  extend  over  twenty  or 
thirty  primary  divisions.    He  makes  the  abstract  of  the 
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uuml)er  of  cbildi-en  of  school  age  and  of  the  boys  and  the 
girls  attending  the  schools.  He  points  out  opi>ortuuities  tc 
open  new  schools  or  the  utility  of  maintaining  those  whicl 
already  exist.  He  is  charged  iu  general  with  the  settle 
ment  of  all  questions  arising  on  what  may  be  called  th< 
anatomy  of  the  schools.  The  physiology  of  the  school 
(if  we  may  extend  tho  llgure)  is  superintended  by  the  Miu 
ister  of  Public  Instruction  himself.  He  makes  the  rcgulu 
tions  of  the  schools,  indicates  in  a  general  manner  wha 
ought  to  be  their  working  and  how  they  should  bo  adminis 
tered.  Any  changes  in  these  regulations  the  authorities  o 
the  cities  and  of  the  departments  must  refer  to  tho  Ministei 

These  schools  are  8upi)orted  from  the  following  rcsoui'ces 
The  school-tax  levied  in  the  primary  division,  individua 
donations,  the  product  of  school-fees,  tho  subsidy  allowec 
by  the  Minister.  These  subsidies  granted  to  primary  schooL 
are  calculated  upon  the  school  population  of  the  district, 
and  the  subsidies  granted  to  the  normal  schools  8upporte(] 
by  the  state  are  cast  annually,  and  are  calculated  iu  pro 
portion  to  the  total  population. 

The  school  age  is  from  6  to  14  years.  Within  those  yean 
children  are  expected  to  complete  their  primary  instruction 

Primary  instruction  is  divided  into  two  courses,  the  lowei 
and  the  higher.  Each  course  continues  foiu:  years.  The 
lower  primary  course  embraces  the  elements  of  reading 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  morality,  dictation,  ant 
composition.  The  higher  course  embraces  outlines  of  gen 
eral  history,  physics,  linc^ar  drawing,  natural  history,  anat 
omy,  and  physiology.  According  to  specdal  local  demands 
other  elements  may  be  taught,  such  as  singing,  gymnastics 
and  chemistry.  There  are  also  classes  in  needle- work  foj 
girls. 

As  auxiliary  means  of  instruction,  there  have  been  cstab 
lislied  in  Japan  public  libraries  and  museums.  The  libra 
ries  of  the  three  cities,  Toki6,  Kioto,  and  Osaka,  are  sup 
ported  by  these  cities.  The  library  at  Asakousa  is  supportei 
by  the  empire.  The  reading  room  of  Aomori  was  foundei 
by  individuals. 

In  all  these  establishments  are  Japanese,  Chinese,  Eu 
ropean,  and  American  books,  which  are  put  at  the  disi>osi 
tion  of  the  public.  There  is  a  law  library  at  the  Uuiversit} 
of  Tokio,  which  is  also  open  to  the  public 

The  museums  of  Japan  have  been  founded  within  a  verj 
short  time.  Two  of  these  have  made  considerable  progress 
The  ^luseum  of  Tokio,  connected  with  the  department  o; 
the  interior,  has  a  large  collection  of  objects  relating  tc 
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JAP  AX. 


history  and  agiicalture  and  facilitating  the  diffdsion  of  the  _ 
asefal  arts.  This  seems  intended  for  a  purpose  something 
like  that  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris, 
and  the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian,  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 

The  Museum  of  Public  Instruction  was  established  to  ex-        Miweum  of 
dte  and  extend  the  desire  for  knowledge  among  the  popu-  tiou. 
lation.     It  contains  books,  maps,  drawings,  collections  of 
natural  history,  instruments,  apparatus,  school  fomiture, 
and  material,  and  whatever  pertains  to  education  in  general. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


SOUTH  AMKKICA. 


Reports  and 
statistical  tables. 


In  an  educational  point  of  view  the  two  countries  of  South 
America  which  appeared  the  most  interesting  were  Uruguay 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.    The  exhibit  of  school  work 
and  material  was  not  by  any  means  full,  yet  several  most  val- 
uable reports  and  statistical  tables  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  education  in  both  those  countries  appeared  in  their  col- 
lections.   Besides  those  officially  prepared  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Exposition,  the  interesting  work  of  M.  Napp  on  the   ^*pp- 
-Airgentine  Bepublic,  in  the  Oermau  language,  but  trans- 
lated into  English  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  remarkable  work  of  Seiior  Jos^  Pedro    vueiA. 
"Varela,  entitled  '^Memoria  de  la  Direccion  de  Instruction 
JPvblioa^j  in  Uruguay,  and  his  learned  work,  "lia  Educor 
cton  del  Pueblo^^  showed  the  great  interest  taken  in  those 
matters  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  industrial  and  politi- 
cal freedom. 

The  valuable  x)ortions  of  this  paper  are  drawn  largely 
from  those  various  reports  and  memoirs,  although  thanks 
are  due  to  the  gentlemen  representing  those  countries,  par- 
ticularly to  Col.  J.  J.  Diaz,  ohargi  d^affaireSj  and  Seiior  de 
Kulture,  consul  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  in  Pat  is,  for 
their  especial  courtesies  in  supplying  all  information  needed. 


Diaz. 

de  Kalture. 


AEGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


▲B0E5TIKB  BB* 
FUUUC. 


The  e<lucational  exhibit  ot  the  Argentine  Republic  showed 
the  moral  progress  of  the  country.  It  was  arranged  in 
three  divisions:  (1)  The  comparative  history  of  legislation; 
(2)  rural  economy ;  (3)  education.  Three  societies  were  also 
represented  in  the  several  departments  of  pantology,  sci- 
ence, and  economy. 

There  was  moreover  a  large  exhibit  of  specimens  in  geol-    MuseQm. 
ogy  and  paleontology  and  a  good  collection  of  plans  and 
photographs.    Two  specimens  of  school-desks  were  worthy  school  fdmitme. 
of  note.    They  were  beautifully  executed  in  a  fine  close 
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native  wood  taking  a  good  polish^  and  were  excellent  in 
design,  being  strong  and  comfortable,  with  a  revolving-seat, 
capable  also  of  being  elevated  or  lowered  at  convenience. 
They  are  probably  too  costly  for  general  use,  but  with  that 
exception  there  was  nothing  better  seen  at  the  Exposition. 
Poptdar  inter.     Many  things  betoken  the  intellectoal  movement  of  this 

eit  in  education.  '^  ^ 

l>eople.  They  evidently  intend  to  keep  themselves  as  nearly 
as  possible  ^^  abreast  with  the  times."  It  is  said  that  France 
exports  more  books  to  this  Republic  than  to  any  other 
country  of  America,  the  United  States  not  excepted. 

Great  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject  of  education  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.    The  government  encourages  this  ob- 

snbventions.    ject  by  Contributing  one-third  of  the  sum  required  to  sup 

port  the  schools  of  the  provinces  or  districts,  and  is  also 

bound  to  contribute  $10,000  annually  to  every  province 

which  has  10  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  at  school. 

jobUgatoryedu.     Primary  education  is  obligatory  in  some  of  the  provinces; 

but  tlie  local  obstacles  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  sparseuess  of  the  population  in  some  places 
render  this  not  always  practicable. 

Normni  schools.  To  providc  good  tcachcrs,  normal  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  general  government  and  also  by  the  proviucc 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are  5  nonnal  schools  for  men 
with  an  attendance  of  300.  There  are  three  normal  schook 
also  for  young  women,  as  there  is  now  an  effort  to  encourage 
women  teachers,  and  there  are  at  present  175  pupils  in  these 

Secondary  edu-     As  to  sccoudary  cducatiou,  still  more  effective  measures 
^  are  taken.    There  is  a  national  college  in  each  of  the  prov 

inces.    Of  course  these  cannot  compare  with  the  college* 
National  col-  either  of  the  United  States  or  of  Prance ;  but  they  serve 

loi70S« 

as  preparatory  schools  for  the  university ;  and  some  of  then 
have  a  special  scientific  or  technical  course. 

By  the  most  recent  reports  there  appear  to  be  in  these  1* 

colleges  and  their  connected  schools  upwards  of  1,900  stud 

ents,  while  in  the  ten  provincial  and  private  establishments 

of  this  grade  there  are  780,  and  in  the  preparatory  schooL 

Attend-  and  classes  of  the  universities  other  than  those  includec 

ISSooi?'  *^'**^*'^  above  there  are  probably  1,600,  and  in  various  special  anc 

industrial  schools  there  are  doubtless  as  many  more.  S( 
that  we  may  safely  say  there  are  about  6,500  of  the  youtl 
receiving  secondary  instruction  in  the  public  and  privat< 
schools  of  the  Republic.  In  the  two  universities  there  an 
Md  at  nniver»i-| -(.2  studcuts  who  may  propcrly  be  said  to  be  i*eceivin| 

sui)erior  instruction,  although  it  may  not  correspond  pre 
cisely  with  what  is  understood  by  that  grade  in  Europe. 

The  following  table  from  the  I'eport  of  the  Minister  o: 
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The  edncatidiial  condition  of  TTrngnay  was  admirably 
presented  with  sncb  meager  materials  as  were  available. 
This  coontry  exhibited  some  fine  books,  but  no  si>ecimen8 
of  the  work  of  pnpils  nor  of  school  material. 

Probably  no  nation  in  America  has  shown  so  rapid  a    Kaptd  dtniim. 
development  of  population  aa  Urnguay.    Hitherto  it  seems  u^. 
to  have  doubled  every  ten  years.    This  is  owing  in  large 
measure  to  the  remarkable  immigration  from  Italy,  Spain,    immigiMtca. 
Portugal,   France,   Hwitzerlaud,  Germany,   England,  and 
Brazil,  wliicb  now  makes  up  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
population.     There  are  about  1,000  &ee  negroes  in  the 
Bepublie,  bat  no  Indians  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  white  population  almost  entirely ;  of  the  y?^!"™  "^ 
Latin  race,  as  the  natives  are  of  European  and  Latin  origin, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  immigrants. 

During  the  changeful  times  of  the  past  no  settled  system 
of  education  could  be  entered  on  in  that  country,  and  it  is 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  real  advance  has 
been  made  in  organization  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Decided  steps  towards  a  reorganization  of  the  school  jj^^**™^ 
system  of  Uruguay  were  taken  in  1877.    Frimaiy  instmo- 
tion was  made  gratuitous  and  obligatory.    The  pupils  then 
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UBCOHAY.     attending  the  comnjou  schools,  without  classiQcation  as  tc 

age  or  proficiency,  were  distributed  in  a  certain  order.  Foi 
the  lowest  grade  there  were  provided  schools  of  the  first 

^j^^iJ^^*****®' class;  then  followed  schools  of  the  second  class  rural,  tht 

second  class,  the  second  class  extended  (amp/iades),  aud 
schools  of  the  third  class.  The  obvious  intention  is  to  sim 
plify  still  further  into  these  three  classes. 

fortho*S&\\»h*     The  regulations  require  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one 

ment  of  schools,  school  of  the  first  grade  in  every  place  where  there  an 

fifty  children  in  a  condition  to  attend  school,  and  that  ii 
places  where  there  is  no  school  of  the  second  or  third  grade 
the  programme  of  those  of  the  first  shall  be  as  much  ai 
possible  extended.  Schools  of  the  first  class  ai-e  to  be  eu 
tirely  in  charge  of  women,  whether  principal  or  assistants. 
Those  of  the  second  class  are  to  be  directed,  if  girls^  schools, 
by  mistresses ;  if  boys,  by  masters  or  mistresses,  as  cireuui 
stances  may  indicate.  Schools  of  the  third  class  are  to  bt 
in  charge  of  teachers  of  the  same  sex  as  the  pupils, 
studies.  The  studies  to  be  pursued  within  these  three  grades  oi 

primary  instruction  i)>re:  object  lessons,  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  arithmetic,  composition,  grammar,  rhetoric,  geog 
raphy  and  outlines  of  history,  bookkeeping  and  mercantile 
accounts,  civil  rights  and  duties,  history  of  the  Republic 
morals  and  religion,  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry 
physiology  and  hygiene,  physics,  natural  history  and  agri 
culture,  gymnastics,  and  vocal  music.  Besides  these,  the 
DomesUcsrts.  girls  are  instructed  in  domestic  arts,  especially  in  all  that 
concerns  dress-making.  This  is  a  wide  range,  but  in  actua! 
practice  there  is  an  equally  wide  difference  between  the 
various  schools  even  of  the  same  class,  so  that  an  efiective 
classification  is  secured  wherever  possible,  from  the  infant 
school  to  what  might  be  called  the  high  school.  The  eK>urse 
is  actually  divided  into  ten  grades. 

fo?Iduit£*^^**^*     Much  interest  has  also  been  taken  in  evening  classes  Ibi 

adidts.  Fifteen  of  these  aie  reported  with  an  attendance  o1 
570,  of  whom  371  were  men,  and  199  women ;  to  which  num 
ber  should  be  added  7r>  auditors  or  Wsitors. 
Thfiratt«nd.  Thcsc  attendants  are  of  the  three  principal  nationalitiea 
native-born*  (orientals),  Italians,  and  Spaniards.  Naturally 
they  iire  all  from  that  class  who  have  to  live  by  their  dail> 
labor,  these  schools  being  established  specially  for  those  ot 
that  class  who  aspire  to  a  better  education  and  enlighten- 
ment than  their  former  ciremmstances  permitted. 

The  necessity  of  a  gcKMl  preparation  on  the  part  of  teach 
era  is  earnestly  felt,  and  as  the  most  elirect  means  to  that 

*  Not  the  aborigineB,  bat  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists. 
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end  the  establishment  of  a  state  normal  school  has  been     ^"Q"^^- 
authorized  at  Montevideo,  which  shall  be  open,  free  of  all   Normal  school 

'  m      Bit  Montevideo. 

tuition  fees,  to  all  young  men  and  women  of  the  Republic 
who  desire^to  devote  themselves  to  teaching. 

Another  subordinate,  though  powerful,  argument  was  set 
forth  in  behalf  of  a  special  public  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  women  for  teachers,  in  a  most  noble  motion 
and  speech  of  Seuor  Balparda  two  years  ago,  in  which  he  Baip»rda. 
urged  the  natural  aptitudes  of  women  for  this  i.iiportant 
work,  and  the  narrow  field  of  competition  in  other  employ- 
ments in  which  they  could  appear.     His  motion  for  the   Proposed  girU' 

»f  trsr  ^  normal  schooL 

establishment  of  a  girls'  normal  school  at  Montevideo  was 
unanimously  adopted.  But  at  the  last  accounts  the  limited 
resources  of  the  treasury  had  still  prevented  it  from  being 
carried  into  eflfect.* 

The  interest  and  advancement  of  teachers  arfi  promoted  by 
institutes  and  conferences,  which  are  encouraged  by  thecnces. 
authorities,  and  have  been  found  very  eflfective  in  the  in- 
tercliange  of  experiences  and  tht*  spreml  of  improved  meth 
ods  of  teaching. 

Teachers  are  required  to  pass  examinations  for  the  giade  Examinations, 
for  which  they  apply,  and  diplomas  are  granted  to  the  sue-  Diplomas, 
cessful  candidates,  who  are  thereupon  authorized  to  teaoh 
in  their  proper  grade.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  those 
who,  at  any  time,  shall  pass  four  years  without  being  actu- 
ally engaged  in  teaching  shall  not  be  allowed  to  teach  until 
their  diplomas  shall  have  been  renewed  upon  a  new  exam- 
ination. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  seem  to  be  liberal  in  comparison 
with  those  in  other  countries.  They  may  be  best  seen  in 
tabular  form : 


Teaobers'  insti- 
tntos  and  confer* 


Renewed  dipio* 


Salaries. 


Schools  of  first  class 

Schoola  of  second  class,  rural 

Sclioola  of  second  class 

Schools  of  second  class,  extended 
Schools  of  third  class 


Princi- 
pals. 


$60  00 

60  00 

80  00 

100  00 

125  00 


Assist- 
ants. 


Table  of 
ries. 


$30  00 
30  00 
40  00 
60  00 
60  00 


These  salaries  are  for  the  month,  and  principals  are  fur- 
nished with  house  rent  also. 

*  This  motion  and  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  may    Yatelik 
be  seen  in  the  interesting  work  of  Sefior  V arela,  before  referred  to,  toI. 
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ThefoUowLDg  table,  coBdeuaed  from  that  of  Senor  Tarela, 
gives  the  atteDdance  in  the  public  shcooU  of  the  Bepublic: 
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!i-     Perhaps  some  interest  might  attach  to  a  table  of  compar- 
"  atJve  statistics  for  four  Sonth  American  conntries. 

At  the  best,  however,  we  cannot  present  figures  of  per- 
fect accuracy,  nor  are  the  reports  for  one  and  the  same  year 
in  all  of  them.  The  figures  for  Uragaay  are  for  1876,  and 
are  from  the  tables  of  Sr.  Vaillant,  Director  of  the  Burean 
of  Statistics,  while  those  tbr  the  coontries  compared  with 
Uruguay  are  gathered  &om  the  report  of  Sr.  Leguizaiuou, 
Minister  of  Pablic  Jostroctioa  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic, 
for  1874. 

ItshoiUd  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  figures  in  the  columu 
for  "proportion  of  pnpils  to  population"  are  given  as  actu- 
ally calculated  from  sLill  later  returns,  so  that  while  they 
may  not  agree  with  figures  ander  similar  headings  in  the 
other  works  referred  to,  they  are  still  more  nearly  accurate 
for  the  present  time  than  the  others. 
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Among  the  educational  exhibits  of  America  there  was  a 
good  representation  from  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
The  specimens  of  books,  school  material,  and  pupils'  work, 
and  the  official  reports  and  illustrations  of  the  school  system 
of  that  province  attracted  considerable  interest 
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Some  recent  improvements  in  the  requirements  for  teach-      c^^*^- 
ers'  certificates  and  in  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  them 
are  worthy  of  mention,  as  good  teachers  are  direct  agencies 
in  elevating  the  character  and  value  of  common  school  edu- 
catioD. 

There  are  now  three  classes  of  certificates.    Those  of  the   XMchen'  oer- 
first  and  second  chiss  are  good  for  the  whole  province  and     ^  ^ 
during  good  behavior ;  those  of  the  third-class  are  limited 
to  a  particular  county  and  to  a  period  of  three  years.    To 
encoarage  teachers  oi  the  third  class,  normal  schools  have  Nommi school*, 
been  established  in  every  county ;  and  in  1877  more  than 
1,2(X)  candidates  were  reported  as  having  received  that  prac- 
tical instruction,  and  at  an  annual  expense  of  only  eight  dol- 
lars each.    These  schools  are  looked.upon  with  great  favor. 
In  each  county  town  there  is  also  a  public  school,  directed  by    Pubiio  schools, 
a  master  having  a  first-class  certificate,  with  two  assistants, 
who  must  have  at  least  certificates  of  the  second  class.    In 
this  school  candidates  for  certificates  of  the  third  class  are 
trained  in  the  best  methods  of  instruction  by  daily  examina- 
tions and  practical  exercises  which  are  continued  for  eight 
weeks.    Certificates  of  the  third-class  are  granted  on  the    Qtwiiflcations. 
following  conditions :  the  candidate  must  be  eighteen  years  the  third  cUm. 
of  age;  if  a  woman,  seventeen;  he  must  pass  the  examina- 
tions on  literary  and  scientific  subjects  as  prescribed  by  the 
central  board  of  examiners ;  he  must  have  attended,  for  at 
least  a  half  year,  the  county  normal  school,  and  must  have 
obtained  the  teacher's  certificate  given  by  the  director  of  the 
school  and  by  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
These  conditions  having  been  filled,  the  county  board  of  ex- 
aminers grant  the  third-class  certificates. 

For  candidates  for  the  second  class  there  are  increased  fa-  the*s©oOTd*dRM^ 
cilities  for  attending  the  normal  school,  and  such  attendance 
is  obligatory.    In  the  two  normal  schools  of  Toronto  and  of^-fl^tr^d 
Ottawa  three  sessions  of  about  12  weeks  a  year  are  devoted  ^^***^*- 
to  the  professional  instruction  of  these  candidates  in  classes 
of  about  50  each  session.    The  expenses  of  travel  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  living  are  paid  by  the  province  to  those 
who  are  successful  in  the  examinations.    The  time  is  entirely 
devoted  to  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  teaching. 
This  new  method  was  put  into  effect  in  September,  1877,  and 
already  bids  fair  to  produce  annually  300  well-prepared 
teachers  at  an  expense  to  the  province  of  about  thirty-four 
dollars  each. 

Candidates  of  the  second  class  receive  certificates  only  on  ^  Qiwiiflcatioiw 

^^  for  candidates  of 

the  following  conditions:  they  must  pass  the  prescribed  the  second  class, 
examinations  according  to  notes  prepared  by  the  central 
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CAKADA.  board  of  examiners ;  they  must  have  taught  with  success 
for  at  least  one  year  in  a  public  school  of  the  province ;  thej 
must  have  atttended  the  provincial  normal  school  nt  leasi 
one  session,  and  have  received  the  certificate  of  fitness  grivoi 
by  the  principal  and  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  Min 

Candidaten  ofistcr.    Besidcs  the  literary  and  scientific  matter  prescribed 
the  •econd  claw,  candidates  are  examined  by  the  central  board  on  the  follow 

ing  subjects :  education,  school  laws  and  regulations,  read 
ing  and  elocution,  practical  chemistry  and  botany,  music 
drawing,  military  exercises  (for  men),  and  calisthenics. 

Tcaohtmof  tho     The  normal  schools  also  serve  to  form  teachers  of  the  firsi 

class,  and  to  this  end  there  is  each  year  a  course  of  nine 

months  on  subjects  prescribed  for  that  grade  of  certificate 

These  certificates  are  given  only  on  the  following  condi 

QuautkutioDM.  tions :  the  candidate  must  pass  the  prescribed  examinations 

certiflcuus  he  must  have  attended  the  normal  school  for  at  least  od< 
session,  andhaveobtained  the  certificate  of  the  second  class 
and  also  have  received  of  the  principal  and  the  ministeria 
examiners  a  certificate  of  fitness  to  teach  in  the  first  class 
After  having  taught  with  success  for  two  years  in  the  sec 
Olid  class  and  passed  the  examinations  for  the  first  class,  n< 
pecuniary  assistance  is  acconled  him  by  the  province. 
statiatica  of     ^hc  uumbcr  of  tcachcrs  at  the  last  rei)ort  was  6,185 :  o 

number  of  teach*  '■  ^ 

e«-  these  2,780  were  men,  and  3,405  women. 

Teachers  with  first-olass  certificates  (new) 24 

Teachers  with  second-class  certificates  (now) 1,20 

Teachers  with  first-class  certificates  (old  county  board) 37 

Teachers  with  second-class  certificates  (old  county  board) 13 

Teachers  with  third-class  certificates  (old  county  board) 5 

Teachers  with  third-class  certificates  (new  county  board) 3, 66 

Teachers  with  intermediate  certificates 49 

stjaries.  The  annual  salaries  average  in  the  counties,  men  $367 

women  $240 ;  in  the  towns,  men  $567,  women  $267 ;  in  th* 

cities,  men  $726,  women  $314. 

statistics  of     The  number  of  schools  in  the  province  is  5,042.    Th« 

tendance.  number  of  pupils  464,364 ;  of  whom  253,994  are  from  5  t< 

10  years  of  age,  and  210,370  from  11  to  16.  The  total  num 
ber  of  pupils  from  5  to  21  years  of  age  is  502,250.  Th( 
number  not  having  attended  any  school,  9,260. 

Rural  districts.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Ontario,  as  in  those  of  the  Unites 
States,  it  is  the  custom  in  the  common  school  for  the  olde 
children  to  attend  in  the  winter,  and  the  younger  in  th< 
summer. 

Secondary   in-     As  to  sccoudary  iustructiou  there  are  high  schools  am 

atmctinu.  *^  ^ 

institutes  to  which  children  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  upoi 
examinations,  which  are  generally  those  of  the  fourth  clas 
of  the  conunon  schools.    High  schools  which  have  fon 
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masters  and  sixty  classical  pupils  are  called  collegiate  insti-      cax^j^- 
tntes.    The  object  of  the  secondary  schools  is  to  afford  a         secondary 
higher  grade  of  instmction  in  English  studies  and  in  the 
modem  languages^  and  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  univer- 
sity or  for  business.    Two-thirds  of  the  expenses  of  these   Expenaee, 
schools  are  met  by  local  contributions  5  the  rest  is  contrib- 
uted by  the  province  and  the  county.    The  head  masters   S'^^^®"**®^^- 
are  required  to  be  graduates  of  the  English  or  colonial  uni-  QtmiificaUoiuof 
versitiesy  and  moreover  to  hold  a  certificate  of  Mtness  to 
teach  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.    High  schools   High  schoou. 
are  established  in  each  county — ^in  some  two,  and  even 
more — and  the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  others 
as  they  may  become  necessary.    There  are  at  present  104 
secondary  schools  with  8,541  pupils. 

It  apx)ears  therefore  that  the  high  school  is  well  estab- 
lished in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  the  recent  important 
changes  in  the  whole  school  system  promise  to  be  as  fruit- 
Ail  of  good  results  in  increasing  the  quality  as  the  extent  of 
popular  education. 

THE  UNITED  STATES.  united  states. 


An  American,  acquainted  with  the  school  work  of  this 
oountry,  might  be  disappointed  at  the  very  modest  propor- 
tions of  our  educational  section  at  the  Exposition.    It  made 
Tio  such  impression  on  the  eye  of  the  casual  visitor,  either 
in  brilliancy  or  extent,  as  was  made  by  several  other  national 
exhibits.    The  fact  probably  is  that  America  made  noeflfort 
to  show  herself  here,  and  what  was  exhibited  in  this  line 
was  the  result  of  the  labor  and  zeal  of  the  director.  Dr.    Dr.PhUbrick. 
Philbrick,  who  had  managed  to  crowd  into  the  little  space  characterofour 

oxhibitioD. 

assigned  him  a  wonderful  collection,  amounting  to  a  good 
typical  representation  of  the  schools  and  school  work  of 
the  United  States,  which  well  rewarded  any  genuine  seeker 
after  substantial  information.  And,  indeed,  small  and 
modest  as  it  seemed,  no  other  educational  section  was  sought 
with  half  the  interest  which  centered  upon  this.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  all  countries  were  there,  examining  speci- 
mens and  methods  of  work,  making  notes  or  submitting 
earnest  queries  to  the  director. 

A  particular  account  of  the  exhibits  made  by  the  United 
States  will  probably  not  be  expected  in  this  report.  Some 
may  however  be  mentioned  without  disparagement  to  others 
as  being  typical  in  their  character  or  presenting  some  pecu- 
liar feature  of  interest. 

The  exhibition  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  united  states 
Education  was  admirable  in  its  variety  and  extent.    It  con-  SST"**'^""^ 
22  p  B 


«^     .  I  .  B^n. 
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uxiTBDBTATiiB.  giRtetl  of  tbo  Quiiual  rcports  and  special  circulars  of  tli 
bureau;  maps  and  charts  showing  the  educational  conditio 
of  38  States  and  100  cities  ;  catalogues  of  public  libraries 
and  a  specimen  collection  of  138  volumes  from  the  librar 

^BoTDauofEdu.^^  the  United  States  Hureauof  Education. 

MnssachuscttA     The  Massiicbusetts  State  Department  of  Public  Instnu 
PuEiic^inatruo-tion  had  an  exhibit  of  i)eculiar  merit.    It  containeil  t\v 

complete  sets  of  most  valuable  reports,  one  being  the  rejwil 

of  the  State  Board  of  Education  In  34  volumes,  and  tli 

other  a  complete  set,  in  12  volumes,  of  the  annual  reiK)it 

Ecports  of  of  the  school  committees  of  every  municipality  in  the  Stat 

teoB  for  187-..      — 344  towus  and  cities — for  the  year  1875. 

The  latter  ccllection  is  altogether  unique,  and  it  is  saf 
to  say  that  no  such  material  can  be  found  for  minute  stud; 
of  public  education  as  is  gathered  in  these  details  of  st^iti^ 
tics,  observations,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  condition  « 
schools  and  the  means  of  improving  them. 
Exhibits  of-       The  exhibitions  of  the  State  departments  of  Bhode-Islant 

Rhodo-lHlnnd.  ,  ^-,  x*       ^  -i    t*  i  •  i  -^      • 

Connecticut,    and  Connccticut  and  Pennsylvania  were  also  mentoriou? 

^ennsi  vania.   q|jj^  |^g^|  ^^  COllCCtiOU  of  gOOd  rcportti.      IllilK.is   should  als 

Til  *  * 

inoia.  ^^^  mentioned  for  the  reports  of  her  superintendent.     Ind: 

iniiiaTia.         ana  made  a  good  showing,  presenting,  ii;  addition  to  th 

reports  and  manuals  illustrating  the  State  and  county  su|>ei 

vision,  a  very  well  designed  model  of  a  school  house.    Wi^ 

SSsaa*^*      cousin  and  Kansas  showed  great  enterprise  in  what  wa 

sent  to  the  Exposition ;  their  exhibits  consisting  of  report 

and  public  documents  of  all  kinds  bearing  ujwn  the  subjec 

of  education,  catalogues,  albums  of  photographs  of  schoc 

wiwoDBin.      houses,  volumes  of  pupils'  work;  and  in  the  case  of  Wi.> 

••journaiofEd-eonsin  the  "Journal  of  Education,"  17  volumes,  historieso 

ucatiou.  '  ' 

education  and  colleges  in  that  State,  and  about  20  volume 

of  other  miscellaneous  material  illustrating  school  work. 

Some  of  the  cities  may  be  mentioned  as  exhibiting  feat 

Boston.  ures  of  peculiar  interest.     Although  the  city  of  liostoi 

evidently  made  no  si>ecial  eftbrt  to  show  her  school  systeii 

to  advantage,  yet  the  excellence  of  much  she  exhibited 

ExbibitB  of  trould  not  escape  attention.    Her  exhibitions  of  drawini 

were  very  large,  much  more,  m  fjict,  than  could  be  shown 

and  in  excellence  were  superior  to  everything  else  of  th< 

kind  from  this  countrv.    The  extent  and  liberality  of  he 

.pianBofuchoou.  high  school  systcm  attracted  much  notice.    The  plans  o 

the  new  buildings  for  the  Latin  school  and  Uie  English  higl 

school  show  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  foreign  scho<i 

houses,  and  may  be  safely  regarded  as  models  for  schools  o 

that  grade  for  the  whole  country. 
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The  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  were  well  represented  p»ited  btaths. 
in  all  ways.    A  portfolio  of  photographs  of  school  houses    MUwaukee. 
was  an  attractive  feature;  especially  noticeable  also  was 
her  collection  of  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  the  district, 
high,  and  normal  schools,  making  120  volumes. 

The  exhibition  of  pupils'  work  in  the  schools  of  Chicago    Chicago, 
was  admirable  in  its  orderly  arrangement  and  general  ex- 
cellence. 

That  of  Cincinnati  was  even  more  full,  including  normal    cinciimatL 
school  work,  and  made  a  collection  of  written  exercises, 
embracing  everything  that  could  be  expressed  in  writing, 
which  excited  the  wonder  of  many  foreign  educators. 

Saint  Louis  presented  a  fine  set  of  school  reports  and  a   saint  Loais. 
general  collection  of  kindergarten  material.     The  latter 
formed  a  very  attractive  exhibition,  and  was  superior  to   Drawing, 
anything  else  of  the  kind  from  this  country,  and  shows 
that  city  to  be  in  this  branch  of  instruction  more  advanced 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States. 

Washington  City  made  an  exhibition  quite  remarkable  as  wanhingum 
a  representative  collection  and  highly  creditable  in  its 
quality.  Amoug  other  things  were  a  fiill  set  of  the  super- 
intendents' reports  5  a  collection  of  nearly  75  volumes  of 
school  books  and  books  of  reference,  which  made  an  attract- 
ive feature;  55  volumes  .of  pupils'  work  during  the  year 
1878;  portfolios  of  plans  and  views  of  school  buildings,  and  PiansandmodeL 
a  model  of  the  '^  Henry"  school  house. 

In  the  class  of  what  would  be  denominated  secondary 
education,  and  verging  closely  upon  what  would  be  called 
superior  education,  perhaps  nothing  attracted  more  interest 
in  the  American  section  than  what  served  to  illustrate  the  ^ J???!! J!l"**" 

tion  of  women. 

higher  education  of  women.  Three  institutions  were  pre- 
eminent in  this  class :  Mount  Holy  oke,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley .  va^.°"^^°^*  * 
The  catalogues,  memoirs,  descriptions,  drawings,  plans,  and  ^^^leaiey. 
photographs  of  these  institutions  were  objects  of  great 
attention,  and  what  was  gathered  from  the  representations 
of  all  kinds — printed,  written,  pictured,  and  oral — ^undoubt- 
edly made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  European 
visitors. 

Harvard  was  well  represented  by  reports,  catalogues,  and  tt^J*^"*^****  "^ 
histories,  and  by  the  ^< Harvard  Book"  with  its  heliotype 
illastrations.     Wisconsin  University  had  a  good  exhibit,    wucoasiu. 
Michigan  University,  although  not  making  a  large  exhibit,    Michigan, 
appeared  to  commend  itself  very  much  to  the  jury  which 
gave  the  awards  of  merit. 
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uHiTiDBTATiB.  ji^  the  specialty  of  technical  instrnction  the  appears 
indnrtriaiiTni-of  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois  was  very  fine, ; 
was  much  praised.  Among  its  illustrations  were  7  volui 
of  reports,  3  photographic  views  of  buildings  and  groui 
64  specimens  of  the  work  in  the  mechanical  shops,  30  sp 
men  plates  of  drawings,  and  6  portfolios  of  students'  w 
of  various  kinds. 
Maawicimsetta     The  Massachusctts  Institute  of  Technologj'  showed  sc 

Institute  of  Tech- 

noiogy.  architectural  drawings  by  students,  which  were  not  t 

passed  by  any  at  the  Exposition. 
Cooper  in8tituu>.     The  Coopcr  Institute,  of  New  York,  exhibited  some 

mirable  si)ecimens  of  industrial  drawing. 
imutS^^^^^     T*^^  Worcester  Free  Institute  made  an  excellent  exh 

of  drawing  models,  as  well  as  other  work  of  a  miscellane 

character. 
PerkiM  inrti-     'JTie  Perkius  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum 

tation.  '^ 

MaasachnHette  the  Blind  exhibited  some  very  interesting  work  bj'  La 
»y  um.    ;gpj^jgjj^jj^^j  g  jj^j  Other  pupils,  together  with  5  volumes  of  t 

books  and  maps  in  raised  characters,  which  were  undot 
edly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere  present 
The  instruction  of  the  blind  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  intei 
to  Europeans,  and  a  great  deal  was  exhibited  to  illusti 
what  is  done  in  different  countries  in  this  direction.  Fi 
all  that  was  seen  and  heard  at  thq  Exposition  the  conclufi 
was  clear  that  the  United  States  had  made  the  great 
advancement  in  the  means  and  methods  of  this  specialty 
instruction. 
MoBon'sniusicai     Somc  individual  exhibitors  received  deserved  notice. 

pablications. 

Luther  W.  Mason,  of  Boston,  attracted  attention  by 
musical  publications,  charts,  and  manuscript  text  boc 
and  teachers'  guides,  and  also  a  system  of  musical  insti 
tion  in  Japanese,  in  which  work  the  author  is  now  engag 
Prof.  Walter  Prof.  Walter  Smith  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  publications  j 
appliances  relating  to  industrial  art,  which  made  a  deci( 
impression.  The  French  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
fluence  of  the  American  system  of  teaching  drawing 
public  schools.  One  had  supposed  we  were  learners 
Europe  in  this  regard,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  already  th 
were  a  refluent  wave  and  America  were  beginning  to  te; 
her  masters. 

n£d  ^^^^  ^^     ^^®  works  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  received  the  attent 
American  ao<i  houor  which  they  so  richly  deser^'e.    His  "Ameri( 

wtto^*'^^'^'"  Journal  of  Education,''  in  26  large  octavo  volumes,  cwi 

fail  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive  collect 
extant  of  all  matters  of  interest  relating  to  pedagogy. 
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Tlie  valuable  reports  of  Dr.  PMbrick,  as  superintendent  ^n^rrEP  vtateb. 
of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  50  in  number,  and  bound        Reports  of 
in  7  octavo  volumes,  were  also  highly  appreciated.    This  schools, 
reference  to  the  works  of  these  gentlemen  readily  suggests 
an  answer  to  the  question  so  often  put,  why  our  American 
educators  have  written  no  formal  treatise  on  pedagogy.    It 
would  appear  that  those  who  are  able  to  produce  such  works 
prefer  to  present  their  valuable  information  and  sugges- 
tions in  connection  with  existing  facts  and  the  current  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  believing  that  to  be  a  form  more  service- 
able to  the  interests  of  education  than  abstract  and  didactic 
treatises.    It  hence  results  that  these  "reports^  and  '^jour- 
nals" are  of  far  more  importance  in  their  scope  and  depth 
than  might  be  looked  for  under  such  titles. 

Small  as  our  section  and  our  exhibit  were,  the  awards  of  ^^^JJJ^^J^p^f 
the  jury  showed  the  high  esteem  in  which  our  educational  J|*jiJ^*^«j^«i» 
institutions  and  efforts  were  held.  Of  the  principal  grades 
on  the  list,  France,  of  course,  stands  at  the  head,  receiving 
422  awards.  Next  comes  the  United  States,  with  121. 
Then  Austria-Hungary,  with  102;  Belgium,  93;  and  others 
with  lessening  ratios. 

'So  list  of  items  and  persons  receiving  honors  is  given 
here,  as  these  awards  did  not  always  correspond  with  what 
was  shown  at  the  Exposition,  but  were  determined  by  other 
evidences  of  excellence. 

LESSONS  AND  RESULTS.  Lutont  and  re- 

tuUa  qf  the  ParU 

In  seeking  to  draw  fix)m  the  Paris  Exposition  such  i^,  ■^'^p**'"*^- 
sons  as  we  might  profitably  give  or  receive  in  exchange  Exchange  of 
with  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  it  would  be 
difficult  and  perhaps  of  little  advantage  to  undertake  to  say 
what  particular  country  is  behind  or  before  others  in  cer- 
tain respects  in  which  they  differ  and  certain  directions  in 
which  they  tend.  A  movement  may  possibly  be  a  back-' 
ward  one,  or  a  forward  movement  may  be  carried  too  £eu*. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  concluded  that  a  movement 
which  is  directed  by  the  efforts  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds,  after  deliberation  and  free  discussion  and  exchange  what  oouti. 
of  ideas,  and  which  is  the  accepted  result  of  the  best  ex-*"^""^™^ 
perience  and  observation,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
true  advance.  If  one  country  has  made  better  attainments 
than  others  in  directions  so  determined,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  ^^  ahead"  of  them. 

L  One  of  the  tendencies  which  seems  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  general  voice  of  reason  and  experience  is  that 
represented  by  the  watchwords  of  the  progressive  party  in 
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giiSr^^^  »'«■  education  throughout  Euroi)e — "  Education  obligatory,  gra- 
Tho  watch-  tuitous,  and  neutral  in  religion."    It  would  not  be  correct  to 

g^v^^*"*"  ^"**  '^^y  tbe^e  ends  have  been  better  attained  in   the  United 

States  than  in  some  other  countries.  With  respect  to  the 
nbsence  of  tuition  fees  for  public  school  instruction  we  are 
clearly  in  advance.  As  to  the  obligatory  requirement  of  a 
certain  degree  of  education,  but  few  of  our  States,  if  any, 
have  reached  the  point  attained  in  several  other  countries. 
Obligatory  at      Whcrc  instruction  is  provided  at  the  public  expense 

tendance.  there  is  ccrtaiuly  a  stix)ng  reason  to  require  children  to 

profit  by  the  privilege;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  tend- 
ency of  society  is  toward  that  end.  With  regard  to  the 
ReUgions  nen- third  poiut,  thc  rcligiouH  neutrality  of  public  education,  it 
already  exists  in  the  modified  form  of  unsectariauism  in 
the  United  States.  Whether  we  can  ever  be  indn(^  to  en- 
force an  absolute  neutrality  in  which  the  general  principles 
of  Christianity  on  which  our  codes  of  morals  and  tests  of 
virtuous  character  are  based,  shall  have  no  favorable  pre- 
sumption, but  all  religions  and  no  religion  shall  have  equal 
reganl,  is  a  question  we  may  have  to  face.    But  probably 

unsectarianisni.  uu Sectarianism  will  be  a  satisfactory  resting  iK)int  for  our 
people.  Most  European  nations  which  have  declared  for 
neutralitj'  of  religion  in  the  schools  have  insisted  that  they 
shall  still  inculcate  the  **  Christian  virtues.^  It  would  ap- 
l)ear  that  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth  are  not  yet 
ready  to  reform  the  calendar. 
Cosducation  '^'  Auotlicr  subjcct  of  Comparative  study  is  coeducation. 
The  feeling  in  Europe  is  very  decided  for  separate  schools 
for  the  sexes.  There  are  indeed  some  mixed  schools  for  the 
lowest  grades,  and  in  cases  where  the  circumstances  of  a 
people  of  certain  localities  render  this  necessary  (as  has 
Unpopular  in  ^^^^^  showu  iu  tlic  coursc  of  this  Tcport),  but  in  general  it  may 

Europeexceptfor  t)^  sjiid  thcrc  is  uot  a  couutry  in  Europe  in  which  young  men 

primary  grades.  ^  *•  f  o 

and  young  women  are  taught  together. 

If  we  grant  that  some  of  the  feeling  here  referred  to  re- 
sults from  false  teachings,  and  low  views  of  the  true  signifi- 
(jance  and  office  of  sex,  and  the  correspondingly  low  state 
of  sexual  morality  in  such  countries,  there  are  still  natural 
and  permanent  reasons  why  coeducation  of  the  sexes  is  not 
likely  to  become  the  settled  policy  of  advanced  educational 
Tendencyintbis  systems.    Evcu  in  tliis  couutrj^  the  tendency  is  toward  sep- 
m?e"^Shooir?oi  arate  schools  for  older  pupils,  as  it  must  be  observed  that 
older  pupils.      ^j^^  first^elaisjs  institutions  for  the  separate  education^  of  giris 

are  better  patronized  than  those  which,  being  prindpaUy 
designed  for  young  men,  are  thrown  open  also  to  young 
women. 
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3.  In  the  employment  of  female  teachers  for  primary  ^J^^o^^^d  re- 
8<chools  the  practice  in  Europe  has  until  lately  been  widelj'    Femnio  teacu 
cljfferent  from  that  of  the  United  States.    They  have  been  g^ Jji.  ^'^""''^ 
^^rery  largely  employed  in  the  United  States  and  scarcely  at 
sdi  in  Europe.    The  present  tendency  seems  to  be  from  both 
extremes.    There  is  an  energetic  movement  in  the  progres- 
sive countries  of  the  Old  Worid  to  open  the  way  for  what 
seems  to  be  the  natural  vocation  of  woman,  while  it  is  ap- 
parently felt  in  America  that  we  have  given  up  the  schools 
too  much  to  the  charge  of  women,  and  a  reaction  in  this    Feminine 
resj>ect  has  l>egun.    There  is  a  just  mean  somewhere.    But 
it  will  probably  remain  true  that  the  reserved  force  and  the 
power  to  command  and  to  deal  with  masses,  which  is  a  and    masculine 
characteristic  of  manhood,  will  be  deemed  an  essential  factor  ^°^"**^- 
in  the  proper  discipline  of  youthful  character,  and  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  schools  on  any  considerable  scale. 

4.  In  respect  to  school  books,  Europe  is  too  far  one  way,  school  book*. 
and  we  are  too  far  the  other.  Most  of  the  school  books  of 
Enrope  are  poorly  printed  and  poorly  bound.  This  may  be 
said  especially  of  Germany,  north  and  south.  But  then  Eoropennand 
these  books  are  cheap.  On  the  contrary,  our  school  books 
are  too  fine  and  too  costly.  The  printer's  and  the  engraver's 
art  have  reached  such  a  point  here,  and  publishers  have  so 
vied  with  each  other  to  make  a  "  splendid  book,''  that  we 
have  run  into  a  bad  extreme.  Our  text  books  have  too 
often  become  picture  books ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pictures  are 
not  for  illustration  but  for  ornament  and  luxury.  The  edu- 
cating influence  of  such  artistic  work  may  possibly  count 
for  something,  but  the  added  expense  is  a  serious  item  for 
the  mass  of  children.  A  school  book  ought  to  be  attractive, 
but  should  not  be  burdensome  with  beauty.  Our  attention  School" uookii. 
has  recently  been  called  to  the  hard  finish  and  glaring 
whiteness  of  much  of  the  paper  used  in  our  fine  books,  and 
in  some  of  our  fine  school  books,  which  is  very  trying  to  the 
eye  and  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  young.*  In 
fliis  respect,  certainly,  most  countries  of  Europe  have  the 
advantage  of  us,  the  paper  being  soft  and  tinted  so  as  not  „  soft  tint**  «f 

^  y  *r    r  o  European  fichool 

to  throw  a  violent  reflection  of  light.    We  might  exchange  bookn. 
some  ideas  with  our  friends  abroad,  with  advantage  to 
both  parties. 

6.  Great  attention  is  given  in  the  schools  of  Europe  to    Penmnnihip. 
penmanship.    Three  hands  are  usually  taught — the  gothic, 
the  round,  and  the  current.    The  first  is  used  for  headings. 
The  fault  of  the  current  hand  is  a  tendency  to  stiffness  and 
angularity.    But  there  is  a  cheering  absence  of  a  superfluity 
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^^ontandre-Qf  hair-liues,  and  this  goes  to  promote  legibility,  which  is 
Ezceiionoe  of  ^upposed  to  bc  One  aim  of  penmanship.    The  excellence  of 

^*SJSS1aiJ^^^^  ^^®  writing,  of  which  there  was  a  vast  amount  presented 

at  the  Exposition,  was  its  clearness,  strength,  and  legibility. 
To  this  might  justly  be  added  the  excellence  of  beauty, 
meaning  by  this  the  symmetry  and  truth  of  the  curves  and 
angles.  In  this  country  we  have  lost  something  by  giving 
up  almost  entirely  the  round  full-faced  hand  we  may  he 
fortunate  enough  to  see  in  the  writings  of  our  fathers. 
Cultivation  of     6.  We  are  behind  Europe  in  the  education  of  the  senses, 

bami?*  *"*  ^^  of  the  power  of  observation,  and  manipulation.  The  sharp 
competitions  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  demand 
the  cultivation  of  the  e^'e  and  hand,  and  long  practice  has 
given  an  aptitude  and  ability  transmitted  perhaps  as  an 

thisrespwf.'*  *"  inheritance  and  so  become  a  second  nature.  But  we  cer- 
tainly need  to  do  a  great  deal  mora  in  this  direction,  and 
we  cannot  begin  too  soon.  If  the  brain  of  man  conceives 
the  strategy  by  which  we  master  nature,  it  is  by  the  eye 
and  the  hand  that  the  real  victory  is  to  be  achieved.  A 
large  amount  of  the  educational  effort  of  this  country  is 
directed  to  sharpen  the  wits  and  quicken  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  people,  but  our  lack  in  bodily  training  will 
before  long  make  itself  painfully  evident. 

jjsduoauon  of  7.  In  rcspcct  to  the  education  of  girls,  Europe  is  in  some 
respects  far  behind  us.  In  the  lower  grades  we  succeed  in 
giving  equal  facilities  to  girls  and  boys ;  but  in  higher,  and 
especially  in  the  highest  grades,  it  would  seem  that  we  are 
hardly  keeping  pace  with  the  newly  awakened  Old  World. 

^School    buud-     8.  AH  countries  are  now  striving  to  improve  their  school 

buildings.    The  marked  feature  of  the  school  houses  in  the 

towns  and  cities  of  Western  Europe  is  the  "covered  court,^ 

a  free  covered  space,  sometimes  lighted  from  the  side  and 

Covered  play,  somctimcs  cauopicd  with  glass,  where  the  children  may  not 

courts.  MT  o  7  ^ 

only  take  their  exercise  in  all  weathers  alike,  but  where 
they  may  also  take  their  noon  meal.  The  buildhigs  are  not 
generally  above  two  stories  high,  and  the  best  of  them  are 

Modo  of  ught  no^y  gQ  constructed  that  the  light  shall  come  only  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  so  as  to  fall  over  the  pupil's  left  shoulder. 
It  is  claimed  also  that  this  has  a  good  educating  effect  upon 
the  eye  and  upon  the  judgment  of  form  and  of  the  truth  of 
light  and  shade. 

SyHtemofKrad-     0.  It  must  be  coucedcd  that  there  is  an  economv  of  force 

cd  aohools.  *' 

in  the  system  of  graded  schools.  But  observation  at  home 
and  abroad  has  raised  a  serious  doubt  whether  the  advan- 
tage of  the  economical  result  may  not  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  best  educational  effect.    It  seems  as  if  tlie 
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dassiflcatioii  of  children  has  become  too  sharp  and  scientific,  J^l^  "****  ^ 
the  grading  too  fine.   This  is  especially  observable  in  the  case 
of  the  younger  children.    In  the  order  of  nature,  children 
learn  largely  by  example;  and  oven  in  the  presence  and 
atmosphere  of  older  ones,  the  younger  seem  to  grow  uncon- 
sciously and  by  imbibition.    But  shut  up  to  themselves,  the  ti^nhe  jSp 
little  ones,  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  study  books  with  real  pnpii*. 
iuterest,  when  their  appointed  routine  task  is  over  have 
only  to  sit  blank  and  inane;  whereas,  by  merely  looking  on 
while  others  are  doing  work  even  wholly  above  what  the 
younger  can  comprehend,  they  might  gain  more  of  real 
knowledge  than  by  the  methods  which  the  teacher  so  pains- 
takingly and  painfully  employs.    It  is  a  serious  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  make  fewer  grades,  even 
if  it  spoils  our  theory  of  "progress  by  differentiation.'^ 

10.  The  relation  of  the  government,  or  rather  the  body  ^R«i»«ioj^oJ  the 
politic,  to  the  schools  of  a  country,  and  the  extent  of  its  the  echoois   of 

'  '  the  oouDliy. 

powers  and  duties  with  regard  to  them,  is  a  question  which 
enters  into  that  of  the  theory  of  the  State,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  differently  regarded  according  to  the  theory  of 
government  which  may  be  dominant  in  any  mind  or  in  any 
country.    But  the  tendency  is  unmistakable  in  Europe,  and  oeneraitenden- 

"  •'  *    '  cv  to  place  cduca- 

in  America  also,  to  extend  practically  the  care  of  the  State  tfon  in  aubranch- 

'  es    under    State 

over  the  schools  to  any  and  every  degree  which  the  best  care, 
interests  of  education  may  demand.    This  is  seen  in  things 
bmall  as  well  as  great.    It  is  coming  to  be  the  practice  in 
Europe  to  provide  scholars  with  every  thing  needed  for  their 
school  work;  and  even  so  distinguished  a  philosopher  and 
savan  and  so  conservative  a  mind  as  M.  Gr^ard,  Inspector-    Gr6ard. 
General  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  recommends  that 
the  city  of  Paris  should  pay  for  the  dinners  of  all  the  schol- 
ars in  its  schools.    But  the  question  chiefly  at  issue  in  this   Doty  of  state 
country  is  scarcely  raised  at  all  in  Europe,  namely,  whether  gmd^J  of  edu^ 
the  State  has  any  duty  or  right  to  provide  a  higher  grade  S!iI->°recopi£Si 
of  education  than  the  primary  at  the  public  expense.    aII**'^^'**^' 
that  is  i>roper  to  be  said  on  this  matter  in  a  paper  like  this, 
is  that,  however  conservative  our  theories  may  be  as  to  the    Questioned  in 
sphere  of  government  or  the  proper  objects  of  taxation,  the 
movement  of  the  age  is  in  sympathy  with  the  public  provis- 
ion for  instruction  of  the  higher  and  even  highest  grades,  ^^^*^^®  ^^^' 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  irresistible. 

11.  Another  and  equally  interesting  question  of  education  Mutnairciation 

offonnof  govi'iii- 

in  the  State  is  its  relation  to  the  forms  of  government.    We  montandayatcms 
claim  in  this  country  that  the  common  schools  are  the  foun-^  ^  ^    ^' 
dation  of  our  liberties — this  is,  of  the  guarantees  of  our  lib- 
erties.   Popular  education  is  doubtless  essential  to  republi- 
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jLeMontandre.  can  institatioDS,  but  tlic  conveise  would  hardly  hold  true- 
that  republican  institutions  are  essential  to  i)opular  education, 
strongf'^  ccn^traf  ^^  stioug  ccutral  govcmment,  if  it  is  well  disposed,  can  Iwa 
^(fvemmenT^*^*^  luuch  morc  eflficiont  educator  than  a  democracy  or  a  reiiublic. 

A  democrdcy,  left  to  itself,  is  by  no  means  sure  to  aspire  to 
rise  beyond  its  present  condition,  and  certainly  could  not  Ik* 
always  trusted  to  carrj^  education  to  its  highest  jwint.  It 
would  require  a  rare  enlightenment  and  ennoblement  of  spirit 

demo^cTOtkf  inaS^^*'^^  ^  l^^^^  dcmocracy  to  fostcr  an  education  which  naturally 
ttitions.  produces  an  aristocracy.    Saxonj',  Wurtemburg,  and  many 

other  states  of  Germany,  abundantly  illustrate  what  a  strong 

government  can  enforce  in  the  way  of  general  education. 

popa?ar  "^ednca-  But  whcu  benevolcut  mouarchics  thus  foster  the  common 

^lon     monarc  -  g^^^^j  ^j^^y  ^^jj  Jjjjq^  ^hat  tlic  tendency  of  popular  educa- 

Edncation  tiou  is  advei^sc  to  all  absolutism,  and  that  they  are  preparinij 

lulveno  to  abao-  '  •/  «       i  o 

luttexn.  the  way  for  republics.    By  such  tides  of  action  and  ivaction 

the  world  moves.  But  the  representative  element  in  all  gov- 
ernments, even  the  strongest  monarchies,  is  one  of  the 
striking  characteristics  of  the  present  times.  In  all  of  them 
the  wisest  and  best  are  devising  methods  of  a  more  complete 
General  move-  enfranchisement  of  the  people.    Whatever  the  form  of  cov- 

Tuent       towards  ^     ,,  ^      /.  ^^    ^i  ..».-•  ..  «     , 

freedom.  ernmcut,  the  movement  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 

What  is  "free-  earth  is  towanls  freedom, — by  whicli  word  we  mean  a  con- 
dom. '      *' 

dition  where  the  will  of  the  people,  and  not  the  will  of  a 

monarch  or  of  any  master,  makes  the  laws  and  rules  the 

Conservative  TO- land.    Au  cxtrcmc  conservative  influence,  like  that  of  the 

ii^rioiisinlluouees  xi      ,     ,.     x>.^  ,  .  . 

iiriu;,'  education  Koman  Catholic  Church,  mavm  some  countries  make  educa- 

into  politics.  .  ./.,..,«.  . 

tion  a  question  of  politics.    Thus  we  see  the  progressive  and 

liberal  parties  in  France  and  Italy  and  Spain — ^i)arties  whose 

principles  we  should  call  democratic  and  republiciin — enthu- 

Effect  of  edii-  siastic  iu  the  cause  of  popular  education.    In  order  for  men 

inx  hVrty?*^'^'  to  Comprehend  their  duties  they  must  know  their  rights,  and 

they  can  only  know  these  by  discovering  their  destinies 
through  learning  their  capabilities. 

uS^}^^  ."°*^  ^^     12.  Connected  with  this  is  the  deep  interest  now  felt  in  the 

Utical  science.  *■ 

enlightened  countries  of  Europein  the  study  of  social  and  jk)- 

litical  science.    Our  schools  and  colleges  in  America  are  far 

behind  in  this  matter.    Nor  can  there  be  any  branch  of  the 

Our   need  of "  hninanitics"  more  important  or  more  urgentlv  demanded 

study  iu  this  di-  c*  *. 

rection.  by  the  timcs  than  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  forces,  and 

the  laws  by  which  civilization  advances,  and  man  emerges 

from  the  brute.    Nowhere  is  this  study  more  demanded  than 

in  our  own  country,  and  never  more  than  at  the  i)resent  time. 

Prosenttendeu-     13.  Among  tlic  obscrvatious  from  which  valuable  suir- 

cies  "I  Luropeun  "  ** 

schooistodiHscm- gestions  cau  be  drawn  is  that  in  regard  to  the  present 

inate  knowledge  ,.-,  ,, 

widely.  tendencies  of  the  great  schools  of  Europe  to  difluse  their 
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Ught  as  widely  as  possible  among  the  people.    Not  content  ^^'^^  ""^  ^^' 
with  educating  those  within  their  walls,  and  with  conduct- 
ing original  investigations  in  science,  they  are  throwing 
open  their  lecture-rooms,  and  even  going  out  into  the  neigh- . 
boring  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  popular  courses  of  PubUciectarcn 
instruction  and  making  the  people  sharers  in  the  advance- sea  by  the  facn.ty 
ment  of  knowledge.    These  aristocratic  institutions  taking  tions  of  lenrning. 
pleasure  in  such  work  afford  a  striking  example,  creditable 
to  them  and  to  our  times.    More  of  this  sort  could  be  done 
in  our  higher  schools  of  learning.    The  college  should  not    a  hint  tor  our. 
only  be  a  place  where  a  student  can  get  an  education ;  it 
sliould  be  a  light  set  on  a  hill,  to  shine  into  the  dark  places 
l>elow  it. 

14.  Our  final  thought  naturally  turns  to  the  educating  in-    Educatins  in- 
'fiuence  of  these  international  exhibitions.    As  children  learn  nauonai^  Exbib^ 
by  example  and  observation,  so  do  men,  and  so  do  nations. 
A  principle  of  natural  selection  on  a  grand  scale  works  hei*e. 
Each  people  shows  its  best,  and  every  other  admires  and  gj^iJ^i^™****'*"^ 
learns ;  and  where,  in  any  point,  one  surpasses  all,  the  most 
able  may  make  this  excellence  their  point  of  departure,  and 
the  very  least  may  take  it  as  their  goal.    Thus  each  one   TheexceiieDf<Hi 
learns  its  best  hold  and  line  of  work  ;  the  sharpness  of  com-  SSe***^**  oo^^ 
petition  is  softened  by  the  interchange  of  human  sympathies  ^®*^***  '^^■^ 
and  quickening  ideas,  and  the  excellences  of  each  become 
the  common  wealth  of  all. 

JOSHUA  L.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Additional  Commissioner. 
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THE  PROVISION  FOR  HIGHER  INSTRUCTION  IN  SUBJECTS 
BEARING  DIRECTLY  UPON  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 


Being  called  upon  for  the  results  of  studies  upon  the 
ligher  education  as  represented  at  the  Exposition  of  1878, 
thas  seemed  best  to  confine  my  report  to  the  division  above 
lamed. 

The  reasons  for  thus  restricting  the  field  are  as  follows:      Reasons  for  re- 

^  strictin;;  the  flold 

No  striking  advance  or  change  in  the  provision  for  higher  of  the  report. 
idncation  in  Europe  has  taken  place  since  the  exhaustive 
•eport  of  Commissioner  Hoyt,  published  in  1870,  save  in 
wo  departments. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  department  of  natural  and  phys-       Two  denart- 
cal  sciences.    The  new  laboratories  and  other  provisions  STiJJce^arwil 
or  instruction  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Berlin,  Naples,  ™^^~ 
5iuich,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  exhibits  of  remarkable  ap- 
>aratus  from  the  Parisian  special  schools,  indicate  a  great 
advance  in  this  respect;  but  a  report  upon  these  comes       Natural  and 
nthin  the  province  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  whose  author-  ^  ^"     »cieiice«. 
ty  will  be  generally  recognized. 

Tlie  second  of  these  departments  embraces  the  higher  in- 
truction  in  history,  political  and  social  science,  and  general  ^af^d  ^'  £? sci- 
urisprudence,  including  international  and  administrative  e»ce,&c. 
aw.    This  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  divisions  assigned 
o  my  fellow  commissioners,  and  has,  it  seems  to  me,  very 
mportant  bearings  upon  the  welfare  of  our  own  republic,    ^he  latter  the 
^ov  these  reasons  I  have  made  it  the  subject  of  my  report.   »j^«ctof  thisre- 

At  various  visits  to  European  universities  during  the 
)ast  twenty-five  years,  especially  during  the  past  two  years, 
bs  also  at  the  recent  Exposition,  I  have  been  especially  in- 
erested  in  this  department,  embracing  those  studies  by 
vhich  men  are  fitted  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and  I 
)urpose  giving  a  general  account  of  its  recent  growth  and 
present  condition  at  some  of  the  centers  of  European  iu- 
truction,  and  then  to  bring  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
o  bear  on  what  seems  a  great  practical  need  in  our  own 
ountry. 
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intheforemMt     ^  every  important  university  in  Enrope,  daring  many 


rank. 


University 
Tubingen. 


mun    fSnr  public 
service. 


years  past,  extended  courses  of  instmction  in  history,  polit- 
ical and  social  science,  and  general  jurisprudence  have  been 
presented.  The  foremost  rank  hitherto,  in  this  instruction, 
has  been  taken  by  Germany.  While  it  is  true  that  the  want 
of  practical  political  instruction,  that  which  comes  by  tsfking 
part  directly  in  political  aftairs,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete, well-rounded  political  education  of  the  whole  people  in 
that  country,  it  is  also  true  that  to  these  courses  is  due  almost 
entirely  that  excellence  in  Oerman  administration  which  is 
at  last  acknowledged  by  the  entire  world.  We  may  dis- 
believe in  the  theories  of  government  prevalent  among  the 
Oermans,  but  we  cannot  deny  their  skill  in  administration. 
of  Among  the  Grerman  institutions,  in  which  a  leading  place 
is  given  to  instruction  relating  to  public  afi^rs,  probably 
the  most  interesting  is  the  University  of  Tiibingen. 
^*n^g,fj  Several  years  ago  far-seeing  statesmen  established  there  a 
distinct  faculty,  devoted  to  the  training  of  men  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  state.  The  results  are  now  before  the  world. 
Tbe  graduates  of  this  department  hold  to-day  leadingplaees 
not  only  in  the  administration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  but  throughout  the  German  Empire.  In  conversation 
with  leading  men  in  Southern  Germany,  I  have  not  found 
one  who  did  not  declare  this  and  similar  courses  of  instruc- 
tion a  main  cause  of  the  present  efficiency  in  the  German 
administration. 

The  faculty  at  Tiibingen,  dealing  practically  and  directly 
with  political  and  social  instruction  [Staatswirthschaftliche 
F<icultat]j  in  the  years  1878-'9  embraced  six  proft^ssors,  be- 
sides sundry-  associate  instructors,  and  in  the  faculties  of 
law  and  philosophy  were  several  other  professors  constantly 
giving  instruction  bearing  upon  these  subjects.  From  their 
courses  of  lectures,  recently  announced,  I  select  the  following: 

1.  Political  economy. 

2.  The  theory  and  practice  of  taxation. 

3.  The  history  of  commerce  and  its  recent  developments. 

4.  Questions  of  the  day  regarding  political  economy  and 
general  administration. 

5.  Administrative  law  and  practice,  including  dealings 
with  crime. 

6.  The  history  of  poUtical  theories. 

7.  The  dealing  with  social  questions,  and  especially  those 
relating  to  trade. 

8.  The  philosophy  of  law. 

9.  Constitutional  law. 


Faculty. 


Curricnlani. 
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10.  The  constitution  of  the  English  Parliament.  oiumAsr, 

il.  The  representative  institutions  of  the  great  modern 
fialions. 
12.  Money  and  banking. 

X3.  History  of  communism  and  socialism  during  the  last 
^ttTkdred  years. 
X4.  Philosophy  of  German  law. 
X5.  Universal  history. 
XC.  History  of  the  English  revolution. 
X7.  History  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
X8.  History  of  the  year  1848  and  its  consequences,  &c. 
1.9.  Institutions  and  history  of  the  Eoman  law. 
20.  History  of  the  German  imperial  law. 
The  above  selection  is  made  to  show  the  extent  of  the  in- 
^tnruction.    There  are  also  many  other  lectures  in  other  fac- 
^^Ities  on  kindred  topics.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  these    For  a  single 
the  subjects  presented  in  a  single  term  of  a  single  year,  y®*'***^'*^***- 
uring  the  time  given  by  the  student  to  his  university  course 
xnany  other  important  subjects  would  be  taken  up. 

The  University  of  Tiibingen  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
't:hose  institutions  in  Central  Europe  which  group  studie-s  re- 
lating to  public  affairs  [Stoats-  und  CanieralwwsensclMft]  in  a 
single  faculty ;  but  in  most  of  the  universities  these  studies 
are  not  thus  grouped,  but  simply  scattered  through  various 
faculties,  and  especially  through  those  of  law  and  philosophy. 

Of  this  latter  class  of  institutions  the  University  of  Lelpsic    university   of 
may  be  taken  a^  typical.    From  the  courses  given  through     ^  ^ 
the  winter  semester  of  1877-'8  I  select  the  following,  to 
show  the  scope  of  instruction : 

1.  The  general  philosophy  of  law.  Curriculum. 

2.  International  law. 

3.  Public  instruction  and  the  national  school  system. 

4.  Modern  history.    [In  this  ten  different  periods  and  sub- 
jects were  presented  in  as  many  different  courses  of  lectures.] 

5.  Important  questions  of  the  day  in  political  and  social 
Kcience. 

C.  Practical  and  national  economy 

7.  Finance  and  banking. 

8.  Theory  and  practice  of  taxation. 

9.  History  and  theory  of  statistics. 

10.  Theoretical  and  practical  statistics. 

11.  The  army  system  in  its  relation  to  the  public  admin- 
istration. 

12.  Agricultural  policy. 

13.  Book-keeping  and  accounts. 

14.  Theory  of  estimates  of  public  revenue,  &c. 

23  P  B 
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CoDoected  with  this  in  tho  aaQouncement  were  grouped 

a  namber  of  those  studies  which  with  ns  are  generally 

brought  into  the  courses  of  our  agricultural  colleges.    In 

other  German  such  universitics  as  Berlin,  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  G-oettingen, 

nn  vera  es.  jg^a,  KoBuigsberg,  Marburg,  &c.,  similar  provisions  were 
made.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  all  these  the 
professors  were  ready  to  grapple  with  living  questions,  and 
that  couT-ses  were  given  in  nearly  all  of  them  by  distin- 
guished men  upon  questions  raised  by  the  socialistic  party. 

paStlSS^fo/aSSh     ^s  regards  the  preparation  of  young  men   for  these 

courses,  it  is  certainly  not  more  than  equivalent  to  that  ob- 
tained in  American  colleges  and  universities  of  a  good  grade 
by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Having  heard  recitations 
of  classes  in  various  departments  of  the  German  gymnasia, 
or  preparatory  colleges,  I  make  this  statement  with  confi- 
dence. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


•onrae. 


AUSTRIA-HUK- 
QABT. 


University 
Vienna. 


of 


Cnrriculnm. 


In  the  Austrian  Empire  the  new  and  liberal  government 
has  carried  out  largely  the  same  system. 

The  announcement  of  the  University  of  Vienna  for 
1878-'9  shows  that  it  has  adopted  the  Tubingen  phw  of  a 
distinct  faculty  for  subjects  relating  to  political  and  social 
science.  In  one  term  of  1878-'9  courses  of  lectures  were 
presented  by  this  faculty  from  which  I  select  the  following: 

1.  National  economy  and  public  administration. 

2.  International  law  in  |)eace  and  war. 

3.  The  system  of  public  accounts. 

4.  General  political  economy. 

5.  Constitutional  and  administrative  law. 

0.  Financial  law  in  its  connection  with  the  administration 
of  finances. 

7.  The  theory  of  taxation  in  relation  to  the  Austrian  tax 
laws. 

8.  Constitutional  law  with  reference  to  Austria. 

9.  Austrian  history  with  especial  refeience  to  industrial 
progress. 

10.  Comparative  statistics  of  the  European  states  with 
especial  relerence  to  the  Austro  Hungarian  Government 

Besides  this,  provision  was  made  in  other  faculties  for  ex- 
tensive instruction  in  various  departments  and  periods  of 
history. 

Dws  not  pro-  As  to  the  general  character  of  all  this  instruction  among 
German-speakmg  peoples,  whatever  it  may  have  been  m 
the  past,  it  is  not  at  present  calculated  to  breed  doctrinaire^; 
it  is  large  and  free ;  the  experience  of  the  whole  world  is 
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'aid  under  contribution  for  the  building  up  of  its  students;    aubtoa^uit*- 
qaestions  of  living  interest  have  their  full  share  in  the  — 


various  lecture-rooms.    To  know  how  our  own  democracy   German  inter- 

*^  est  in  American 

IS  solving  its  problems,  one  of  the  German  universities  sends  political     prob- 
to  this  country  for  study  one  of  its  most  gifted  professors, 
>ne  from  whom  thinldng  men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
lave  been  glad  to  learn  the  constitutional  history  of  their 
>wn  country.  The  lectures  of  Professor  Von  Hoist,  as  deliv-  i*«>^- von  Hoist. 
{red  here,  and  his  work  upon  the  Constitutional  history  of 
he  United  States,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  instruc- 
ion  in  the  German  universities  is  given  in  a  large  way,  and 
s  not  made  a  means  of  fettering  thought.    At  no  seats  of 
earning  in  the  world,  probably,  is  political  thought  more 
Yee,    The  XJniversity  of  Berlin  stands  on  the  main  avenue  p^Yulir*^"**^  "^ 
>f  the  capital  of  the  German  monarchy,  directly  opposite 
:he  Imperial  Palace.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Emperor's 
9(rork-table  are  the  lecture  desks  of  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessors, who  have  never  hesitated  to  express  their  views        Fteedom  ef 

speech   and    de> 

fully  upon  all  the  questions  arising  between  democratic  and  bat©. 
monarchical  systems;  I  have  myself,  in  these  lecture-rooms, 
heard  sentiments  freely  uttered  which  accorded  perfectly 
with  the  ideas  of  Republican  and  Democratic  American 
statesmen.  

SWITZERLAND.  swrromLAKP. 

In  the  Swiss  Republic,  instruction  in  political  and  social 
science  is  held  in  especial  honor.    At  the  universities  of^j^^^^°*^''™' 
Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and   Geneva  a  large  number  of  pro 
fessoi-s  are  constantly  engaged  in  it;  young  men  come  to 
them  with  the  direct  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  a 
political  career. 

FRANCE.  raAKCR. 

In  France,  for  many  years,  history,  political  and  social 
science  and  general  jurisprudence  have  held  a  leading  place 
in  all  the  great  institutions  for  higher  instruction.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  political  mistakes  of  that  country, 
many  of  which  are  directly  traceable  to  the  want  of  popular 
education,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  internal  administra- ,  AdminiWo  in- 

'  tenial     admiois- 

tion  of  the  country  is  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  its  tration. 
ordinary  legislation  with  great  foresight.    The  financial  Financial 

errors  which  in  times  gone  by  have  cost  France  so  dear,  and 
which  have  since  been  so  ruinous  to  other  nations,  have 
been  skillfully  avoided  during  this  century.  It  is  common 
to  ascribe  the  speedy  recovery  of  France  from  various  catas- 
trophes to  the  subdivision  of  land  among  her  people.  This 
is  doubtless  an  important  factor  in  her  success,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  all;  a  similar  subdivision  of  land  in  our  own 
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ygAKCK.  coantry  has  i)roduced  no  sncli  rapid  recovery  from  financial 
disease.  No  one  can  read  French  discussions  of  economic 
qnestions  without  seeing  that  to  the  trained  skill  of  her 
statesmen  is  in  very  great  measure  due  that  stimulus  to  the 
Pecnporation.  productlou  of  Wealth,  and  that  recuperative  power  after 
disaster,  which  have  astonished  the  world  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  which  present  the  financial  history  of  the 
French  Republic  in  such  striking  contrast  to  our  own. 
coHeso  of    To  these  results  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  the 

FltlDCC 

courses  at  the  College  of  France.  At  that  institution,  in 
the  heart  of  Paris,  a  knot  of  men  has  long  been  giving  the 
highest  political  and  historical  instruction.     In  the  center 

Laboiiiayo  and  stauds  Laboulayc,  wlio,  though  now  somewhat  withdrawn 
by  his  duties  in  the  French  senate,  has,  durmg  many  years, 
delivered  lectures,  not  only  upon  general  political  history, 
and  especially  upon  the  Constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States,  but  upon  comparative  legislation.  About  him  have 
stood  such  men  as  Wolowski,  Chevalier,  Levasseur,  Franck, 
Maury,  Koziere,  the  younger  Guizot,  and  others,  treating  of 
various  great  historical,  political,  and  social  questions,  pre- 
senting the  best  thoughts  of  the  past  and  present.  Among 
the  courses  of  lectures  at  the  College  of  France  in  1878  I 
note  especially  the  following: 

Curriculum.        1.  International  law. 

2.  Comparative  history  of  legislation. 

3.  Political  economy. 

4.  History  of  economic  doctrines. 

5.  History  and  morals. 

0.  History  of  political  literature. 
Sorbonuo  and     At  tlic  Sorbounc,  and  various  institutions  throu£:hont 

provincial    inBti-  _  ,-r^..^  -r^    »    .*  -r^i  .<-*,>. 

tutionji.  France,  as  at  Dijon,  Caen,  Poictiers,  Bordeaux,  Grenoble, 

Toulouse,  Eennes,  Aix,  and  others,  similar  instruction,  in  a 
gn^ater  or  less  degree,  is  i)re8ented  by  vigorous  men. 
indopondont     But  pcrhaps  thc  most  interesting  creation  of  the  last  25 
col  Science.        years,  as  regards  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  service 

of  the  state,  is  the  Independent  School  of  Political  Sciences. 
lioiitniyaudhis  At  thc  licad  of  this  stands  M.  Boutmy  as  director,  and  aboat 

£UMOCiatCB> 

him  are  grouped  a  body  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  ener- 
g(»tic  men  in  France.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  such  as 
Bethmont,  vice-president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  H. 
Passy,  Viel  Castel,  Declercq,  and  Baudin,  cabinet  ministers 
and  ministers  i)lenipotentiary  in  the  diplomatic  service;  La- 
boulaye  in  the  senate  and  the  institute,  Aucoc  and  Petit- 
jean  in  the  council  of  state  and  the  court  of  audit,  besides 
Levasseur,  Molinari,  Janet,  Dareste,  and  others  noted  as 
members  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  various  import- 
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ant  political  bodies.    In  the  programme  of  lectures  for  the      va^c^ 
years  1878-'9,  22  subjects  are  presented,  as  follows :  indmcndcnt 

1.  Comparative  administrative  organization.  cai  sciences. 

2.  Administrative  affairs.  Curriculum. 

3.  Financial  systems  of  the  principal  nations. 

4.  Public  revenues  and  taxation. 

5.  Financial  organization  and  system  of  public  accounts. 
G.  Financial  legislation  and  the  audit  system. 

7.  Political  economy. 

8.  Comparative  commercial  legislation. 

9.  History  of  commercial  treaties  since  1786 ;  French  cus- 
tom-house system. 

10.  History  of  treaties  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to 
1789. 

11.  Analysis  of  the  principal  treaties  from  1G48  to  1789. 

12.  Diplomatic  history  of  Europe  from  1789  to  1872. 

13.  Organization  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

14.  Constitutional  history  of  France,  of  England,  and  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

15.  Parliamentary  and  legislative  history  of  France  from 
1789  to  1852. 

16.  Analysis  of  the  constitutions  of  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 

17.  International  law  in  general. 

18.  International  law  resulting  from  treaties ;  the  consu- 
lar service. 

19.  Geography  and  ethnography. 

20.  Statistics. 

21.  Industrial  and  commercial  geography. 

22.  Comparative  civil  legislation. 

The  whole  of  this  instruction  is  divided  into  two  sections.   Aciminiatratwc 

seouon. 

The  first  is  known  as  "  the  administrative  section  ";  this  is 
subdivided  as  follows : 

1.  Administrative  organization  and  practice  in  France  and 
other  countries. 

2.  Financial  organization  and  administration  in  France 
and  other  countries. 

3.  Comparative  civil  legislation. 

The  second  division  of  this  instruction  is  known  as  the^^^o™a**«»«>- 
*< diplomatic  section";  this  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

1.  Geography  and  ethnography. 

2.  Modem  diplomatic  history  of  Europe. 

3.  General  international  law. 

4.  International  law  resulting  from  treaties. 

5.  Statistics  and  economic  geography. 

6.  Political  economy. 
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T^^cK'  111  addition  to  those,  and  connected  with  both,  is  *^  a  cooise 

scbcS^orPoSi*^^  modern  languages,^  the  two  on  which  especial  stress  is 
oai  Sciences.       laid  being  German  and  English. 

Purposes  of  tlio  *=*  ^ 

«5h«ot  W  hilo  the  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  young  men, 

gnagi'B.  iu  a  general  way,  for  public  affairs,  it  has  immediately  in 

General  olyecto.     .         ^  ...        ^  i.    •      i  i  4^ --u  1      •     -   *_  f- 

view  preparation  for  certain  branches  of  the  administration 

Special  depart-  uiidcr  the  Frcuch  civil-service  system.    In  the  programme 

of  the  year  are  specially  noted  the  following  departments  for 

which  the  institution  aims  especially  to  fit  young'  men : 

Ercutnai  offi.     1.  Diplomacy  [ministry  of  foreign  afEEui*Sy  legations,  con- 

cial  employment       1    j.     1 
ofthoatudenta.    SUlatCSJ. 

2.  CouucII  of  state  [anditorships  of  first  and  second  class). 

3.  Admiuistration,  central  and  departmental  [uuder-pre- 
fectures,  secretaryships  of  departments,  councils  of  prelect- 
ures]. 

4.  The  ministry  of  finance  [inspection,  &c.]. 

5.  The  court  of  claims  and  auditor's  department. 

This  system  of  instruction  presupposes  the  average  sec- 
ondary education,  which  may  be  considered  practically  equiv- 
alent to  that  given  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  our 
better  colleges.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  in  these 
schools  is  arranged  to  extend  through  two  years. 
succeaa  of  tho     A  vcry  interesting  indication  of  the  results  obtained  in 

giadaatea  of  tho  *^  '^ 

scbooi  or  Poiiti-  this  school  is  seen  in  the  official  statement  regarding  the 

success  of  its  graduates  in  taking  positions  in  the  French 
administration  under  the  civil-service  rules.  From  the  pub- 
lic competitive  examinations,  the  following  appointments 
have  resulted : 

Council  of  State. 

Department  of     187G. — Of  six  Candidates  appointed,  four  belonged  to  this 

state.  ,       . 

school. 

1877. — Of  six  candidates  appointed,  five  belonged  to  this 

school. 

Ministry  of  Finance. 

Duportmcnt  of     1876. — Of  six  Candidates  appointed,  the  first  four  belonged 

PInanco.  ^     ^1  •         u      i  ±-1-  »  © 

to  this  school. 

1877. — Of  six  candidates  appointed,  the  first  four  belonged 
to  this  school. 

1878. — Of  six  candidates,  all  came  from  this  sohooL 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Department  of     1870. — Of  six  Candidates  appointed,  four  belonged  to  thi» 

school. 

Diplomatic  Examinations. 

Diplomacy.         1877. — The  Candidate  admitted  to  higbe-st  rank  came  from 
this  school. 
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Consular  Examination.  ^u^ca., 

1877. — ^The  candidate  admitted  to  the  highest  rank  came  sohc^^orpouu 

from  this  school.  cal  Science. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  this  school,  founded  with  an  in-  j^^^^^^  "^^ 
dependent  organization  by  a  number  of  energetic  scholars 
and  political  men,  is  already  beginning  to  place  its  graduates 
•n  leading  positions  under  the  French  Government,  and  to  act 
with  force  upon  the  amelioration  of  the  French  public  service. 
No  one  will  wonder  at  these  results  who  has  conversed 
with  the  professors  and  students.    If  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  College  of  France,  at  various  visits  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  I  have  admired  the  impulse  given  to  general 
X>olitical  thinking,  I  have  admired  not  less  in  this  newly 
ibunded  school  of  political  science  the  directness  with  which 
the  best  thought  is  applied  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
nation.    Besides  this,  the  French  Government  has  taken 
pains  that  such  instruction  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
men  in  training  for  the  great  industries  of  the  county.    Wolow-  tiiJS  uprapSim- 
ski,  distinguished  throughout  Europe  as  a  political  econo-*^®*^°°™^'- 
mist,  was  employed  to  give  lectures  upon  political  economy 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades  [  Consvrvaioire  des  Arts 
etMitiers].    He  is  now  succeeded  by  Professor  Levasseur,    LovM«car. 
of  the  Institute,  and  rarely  have  I  seen  an  audience  so  at- 
tentive as  the  body  of  workingmen  which  fills  his  lecture- 
room.    Lectures  are  also  given  by  M.  Burat  in  industrial    ^""^ 
economy  and  statistics. 

ITALY.  "^''^- 

In  the  universities  of  Italy,  stuilies  in  political  and  social 
science  and  general  jurisprudence  have  long  been  promi- 
nent. By  the  triumphs  of  Beccaria,  Filangieri,  and  their 
successors,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  these  subjects,  and 
to  this,  probably,  more  than  to  anything  else,  is  due  the  skill 
of  Italian  political  management  during  the  trying  times 
of  the  last  twenty  years. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  not  been  any  strikiug  gi^S**"  "*^^'"^ 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  teaching  these 
subjects,  but  there  has  been  great  progress,  notwithstanding. 
In  a  second  visit  recently  made  to  several  Italian  universi- 
ties, and  among  others  to  those  of  Naples,  Pisa,  Padua,  and 
Bologna,  I  found  a  new  scholastic  atmosphere.  When,  over 
twenty  years  ago,  I  entered  some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  I 
was  stnick  with  the  listlessness,  the  tiifiing,  the  dalliance  wi  th  Fonnortrming. 
what  may  be  called  the  mere  fringes  of  civilization,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  with  the  waste  of  vigorous  thought;  but  as  I 
stood  again  last  year  in  some  of  those  lecture-rooms,  in  the 
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^^^^'       midst  of  a  crowd  of  young  men  intently  listening  to  lectures 

^^  Present  activ-  upon  liistory,  politicsil  economy,  and  kindred  subjects,  I  coald 

iioMiand others  ^^  ^^^^  Rossi,  Settembilni,  YiUari,  Pierantoni,  De  Gubenia- 

work*S??:ftvoar  ^*s,  and  their  compeers,  had  not  labored  in  vain — ^that  thecoau- 

and  hiH  aasoci-  ^^j  ^^^^j  arouscd  to  the  ncccssity  of  training  up  a  body  of  men 

fitted  to  continue  the  work  of  Cavour,  D'Azeglio,  and  Eatazzi. 

The  higher  instruction  in  Italy  suifers  undoubtedly  from  the 

scattering  of  resources  through  a  multitude  of  universities; 

still  the  provision  in  the  best  of  them  is  by  no  means  small, 
^^^veraity  of  Iq  the  University  of  Rome,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  we 

liave,  in  the  studies  which  concern  this  report,  the  following: 
Curriculum.         1.  The  philosophy  of  history. 

2.  General  geography. 

3.  International  law. 

4.  Roman  law. 

o.  Philosophy  of  law. 

6.  Political  economy. 

7.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 

8.  Diplomacy  and  the  history  of  treaties. 

9.  History  of  law. 

oiucAT  UKiTAix.  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


English  uni-     The  tendency  toward  strengthening  this  side  of  the  higher 
^'^"  *'*'  education  is  also  evident  in  the  English  nni versities ;  perhaps 

in  none  is  the  change  within  the  hist  quarter  of  a  century 
more  striking.  My  first  visit  to  them  was  made  25  yean) 
since.  The  provision  at  that  time  for  instmction  in  politi- 
cal and  social  science,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  sciences, 
was  wretchedly  iuiidequate.  Now,  although  they  fall  far 
Influence  of  siiort  of  what  they  should  be,  the  influence  of  such  men  as 

modem  thought  r.^ 

and  methods.      WhewcU,  Amold,  Smytlio,  Sir  James  Stephen,  Goldwin 

Smith,  Charles  Kingsley,  Thorold  Rogers,  Montague  Ber- 
nard, riarcourt,  Jevons,  Stubbs,  Bryce,  Fawcett,  and  their 
associates,  is  telling  for  good  ui)on  the  generation  which  is 
beginning  to  take  hold  of  public  affairs. 
Faculty     It  is  true  that  there  is  not  yet  at  the  English  universities  at 

in   political   and 

kkm     Bcience  an v  ouc  tiuic  aiiy  such  extended  faculty  in  this  department  as 

still    inadequate  «,.,  ..^.  «,^  ,^  - 

.i8couipar«dwith  wc  find  111  the  great  institutions  of  France  and  Germany,  but 
many.  '  thesc  subjccts  are  beginning  to  «ssert  themselves,  and  already 
concessions  have  been  made  to  them  by  the  university  author- 
ities in  the  matter  of  examinations  and  degrees  which  a  quar- 
t(T  of  a  century  ago  the  most  sanguine  could  not  exi)ect^ 
i»ropanitor>  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  more  recently  founded  public  schools, 
or,  as  they  might  be  called,  preparatory  colleges,  are  direc^ 
ing  much  attention  to  the  fitting  of  men  for  the  public  ser\'- 
ice.    Under  the  new  civil-service  system  of  the  British 
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Bmpire,  such  training  has  received  a  great  impulse.    In  its  qmat  britaix. 

whole  development  throughout  the  lower  colleges  and  the  ^.b*****^  ^ivii 
QQiversities  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent,  and 
the  same  tendency  is  clearly  seen  in  the  leading  universities 
of  Scotland. 

Having  thus  called  attention  to  the  main  lines  on  which         omeraif^ 
this  department  of  instruction  has  been  developed,  I  would 
tmefly  point  out  what  seems  to  me  a  very  suggestive  char- 
acteristic of  the  instructing  bodies. 

WTienever  a  faculty  of  instruction  is  entirely  made  up  of   Danuer  of  doc- 
men  held  aloof  from  the  usual  currents  of  public  life,  there        "^  °* 
is  danger  of  doctrinairism  and  pedantry,  if  not  of  cynicism. 
IBut  tfais  European  instruction  in  political  and  social  science 
seems  to  have  stemiily  warded  off  these  evils. 

The  cause  of  this  will  be  easily  found,  I  think,  by  any  one    Avoided  by  nc- 
who  will  study  the  lists  of  professors.    In  every  great  nation  i/pubiic^:^-^ 
of  Europe  it  will  b:  seen  that  in  these  fia«culties  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  professors  who,  while  carrying  on 
their  university  duties,  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs. 
Professor  Fawcett,  of  Cambridge,  is  a  most  energetic  mem-    Fawcett 
berof  the  British  Parliament ;  Professor  Montague  Bernard,    Montague  Btr- 
of  Oxford,  is  hardly  less  energetic  in  the  diplomatic  service;  ° 
Professor  Vercon  Harcouit,  of  Cambridge,  has  shown  himself      vemon  Har- 
a  statesman  in  the  parliament  and  in  the  cabinet ;  Professor 
Gold  win  Smith,  of  Oxford,  has  exercised  a  constant  influ-   ooidwin  Smith. 
ence  as  a  debater  and  writer  in  centers  of  political  activity.       _    . 

French  pro- 

In  France,  among  professors  now  in  service,  in  addition  feseore  in  pu^uo 

flcnrioo 

to  Laboulaye  and  the  others  already  mentioned,  such  men   Labouiayc, 
as  Flourens,  Dunoyer,  Foville,  Machart,  Colmet,  Vergniaud,    rioarena,  &c. 
and  many  others,  are  actively  engaged  in  various  important 
departments  of  the  public  service. 

In  Germany,  we  may  name  out  of  a  multitude  who,  as  active   in  Germany- 
men  of  affairs,  bring  constantly  into  the  lecture  room  new 
currents  of  thought  from  the  world  outside,  such  men  as    HefRer 
Heffter,  Gneist,  Bluntschli,  Boscher,  Hoist,  and  many  others.    Jnelit  &c 

In  Italy,  the  active  interchange  between  professorial  and    in  itaiy— 
public  life  is  even  more  striking;  every  new  ministerial^®  ^SJ^fearorS 
cabinet  shows  a  strong  representation  from  the  great  in-  ^  JSSdng! ^ 
structing  bodies,  and  we  constantly  see  leading  men  speak- 
ing, during  one  part  of  the  year,  from  their  seats  as  senators 
and  deputies,  and  during  another  part  from  their  profes- 
sorial chairs  at  the  various  universities. 

By  this  rapid  summary,  from  which  I  have  attempted  to 
exclude  confusing  details  as  much  as  possible,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  the  leading  nations  of  Europe,  republics  as  well  as 
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monarchies,  havo  committed  themselves  fully  to  the  idea 
that  the  service  of  the  state  requires  a  large  body  of  men 
carefully  and  thoroughly  trained ;  that  in  consequence  a 
system  of  higher  instruction  has  been  adopted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  nations  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  higher 
iustiTictiou  has  been  kept  in  the  current  of  the  national  life. 

Praetuai  ap-  Application  of  European  experience  to  ourselces. 

pliccUion  to  OUV' 

•*''^*-  I  now  turn  to  the  practical  application  of  this  European 

experience  and  the  modifici)>tion  of  European  methods  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  instruction 
directly  bearing  upon  public  life  in  our  own  country. 
Our  great  need     The  dcmaud  of  tliis  nation  for  men  trained  in  history, 

ot  trainoit  publio 

men.  political  aud  social  science,  and  general  jurisprudence,  can 

hardly  be  overstated, 
congressjsiay-     In  the  United  States  we  have,  first  of  all,  the  nationaL 

for  futaro  cientu^  Cougrcss,  composcd  of  two  bodics,  cach  called  upon  to  dis> 

cuss  and  decide  the  most  important  political  questions,  and 
to  some  extent  the  most  important  social  questions.  They 
thus  discuss  aud  decide  for  a  nation,  to-day  of  forty  millions 
of  people,  and  which  many  now  living  will  see  numbering 
a  hundred  millions.  Nor  is  it  alone  the  appalling  element 
of  numbera  which  strikes  the  thoughtful  citizen.  Time 
stretches  before  us  in  a  way  even  more  appalling ;  founda- 
tions are  now  laying  for  centuries ;  what  is  done  now  is  to 
tell  for  good  or  evil  upon  a  long  line  of  generations. 
Nations  ore  ac  Nor  is  thls  all ;  thc  uatious  of  the  earth  may  be  divided 
pnsftivo.  j^^  active  and  passive.  Active  nations  are  those  which  are 
to  work  out  the  development  of  the  world  by  thought  and 
by  act,  by  the  speech  and  the  book,  by  the  missionary 
and  the  soldier,  by  the  machine  and  the  process — nay,  by 
mere  bales  and  boxes ;  passive  nations  are  those  which  are 
to  be  acted  upon,  and  often  in  ways  more  or  less  brutal 
For  good  or  evil,  ours  is  to  be  among  the  active  nations ; 
its  influence  is  to  be  felt  not  only  upon  the  hundred  mil- 
lions of  its  own  citizens,  but  upon  the  still  greater  number 
of  the  human  race  outside  its  boundaries. 
State    io;;i8ia-     Besldcs  tlic  Cougrcss  of  the  United  States,  we  have  nearly 

towi^9h?p  b^a?d8.  forty  State  legislatures,  each  composed  of  two  houses,  and 

besides  these,  county  boards,  town  boards,  and  municipal 
councils  innumerable. 

There  are  also  executive  officers  corresponding  to  these 
legislative  assemblies,  aud  all  these,  whether  entrusted  with 
executive  or  legislative  functions,  are  called  upon  to  think 
out  and  work  out  these  problems,  probably  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  race. 


I 
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Besides  these  regularly  constituted  bodies,  there  are,  from  o<„^e?S,u»DB*°"*^ 
time  to  time,  constitutional  conventions  in  the  various 
States,  fixing  the  basis  of  legislation ;  these  exercise  an  in- 
fluence exceedingly  far-reaching,  for  they  discuss  i)olitical 
Bind  social  questions  with  especial  reference  to  the  past  ex- 
perience and  future  needs  of  the  country;  they  fix  the 
S3X)oves,  they  lay  the  track  in  which  political  and  social  de- 
velopment will  largely  run. 

Not  less  important  are  certain  other  bodies,  having  a 
more  profound  influence  on  real  legislation  than  men  usually 
suspect ;  despite  the  theoretical  separation  of  powers  in  our 
government,  the  judicial  body,  throughout  this  land,  is,  in    JudicUry. 
a  certain  sense,  a  legislative  body ;  judge-made  law  is  felt 
tiironghout  our  system  and  always  will  be  felt;  the  judi- 
ciary of  this  country,  from  the  honored  bench  sitting  at  the 
Capitol  to  the  multitude  of  State  courts  of  every  grade, 
has  an  influence  far  outreaching  the  settlement  of  tran- 
i  sient  questions  in  accordance  with  recognized  legal  princi- 
ples ;  for  good  or  evil,  their  ideas  of  public  policy  are  knit 
into  the  whole  political  and  social  fabric  of  the  future.    The   lu  indaenoe  in 
relations  of  capital  to  labor,  the  connection  of  production  great  quo^?ou« 
with  distribution,  education,  taxation,  general,  municipal,  °  ^"    op©  cj. 
and  international  law,  pauperism,  crime,  insanity,  all  are 
oonstantiy  coming  before  these  bodies ;  policies  are  fixed, 
institutions  created,  laws  made  with  reference  to  all  these 
questions — policies,  institutions,  laws,  in  which  lie  the  germs 
of  glory  or  anarchy,  of  growth  or  revolution. 

More  important  in  some  respects  than  the  demand  for 
better  political  training,  among  those  destined  for  the  pub-  - 
lie  bodies,  is  the  demand  by  the  pres».  Even  those  of  us  xhepnM. 
who  had  best  realized  the  immense  gnisp  which  the  news- 
paper press  has  upon  modern  civilization,  were  amazed,  dur- 
ing the  recent  Expositions  at  Philadelphia  and  Paris,  at  the 
revelations  of  the  extent  to  which  newspaper  publishing  is 
now  carried. 

When  it  is  considered  that  at  each  of  these  myriad  presses 
a  knot  of  men  is  teaching  large  bodies  of  citizens,  espec- 
ially as  to  their  rights  and  duties  in  society,  and  advising 
them  on  the  most  important  political  and  social  questions, 
it  will  be  seen  that  here  is  an  enormous  demand  for  men 
trained  in  the  subjects  already  referred  to. 

That  there  is  not  sufficient  training  of  this  kind  at  pres- 
ent is  lamented  by  none  more  than  by  the  leading  editors 
of  our  greater  journals ;  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  among 
them,  that  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  score  of  men  with  striking 
ability  as  versifiers,  novelists,  critics,  and  humorists,  than 
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one  man  who  can  write  brief,  pithy,  comprehensive  articles 
on  living  questions. 
The  pulpit.  The  pulpit  too,  honored  as  it  is  throughout  our  land,  and 
pledged  to  every  form  of  humane  work,  is  acknowledged  by 
those  who  most  adorn  it  to  need  greatly  this  same  instruc- 
tion. The  charities  of  our  cities  are  dispensed  largely 
through  church  organizations,  and  those  who  have  attended 
meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Association  of  the  United 
States  yn\l  remember  the  lament  of  one  of  the  most  honored 
Mistokes  in  divines  of  the  American  pulpit  at  the  mistakes  made  in 

coDUUCt  ol    City 

c'haritios.  these  charities,  and  in  other  dealings  with  pressing  sodal 

questions  in  which  the  clergy  are  greatly  interested. 

That  there  is  a  constant  danger  of  error  in  the  present  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  past- 
iiiatakesofiaw     Thcrc  is  uo  uatiou  iu  the  world  to-dav  which  is  not  suf 

makers:  in  rr«—    /../,  ,  .,  «,  ,  -n^* 

fonng  from  the  mistakes  of  law-makers  on  all  these  ques- 
tions ;  no  thoughtful  student  in  social  science  is  ignorant 

Educatiun,      that  cducatiou  has  been  crippled  by  ill-studied  institutions; 

Pauperism,      ^hat  pauperism  has  been  increased  by  the  very  legislation 

inaai^^y-  intended  to  alleviate  it ;  that  up  to  a  recent  period  insanity 
was  aggravated,  and  even  made  incurable,  by  the  usual 
system  of  public  provision ;  that  ill-advised  systems  of  ward- 

Charity.  iug  ofF  popular  distress — systems  embodying  what  is  called 
;Xood  common-sense — have  again  and  again  brought  great 
populations  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  sometimes  to  the 
reality  of  it ;  and  that  down  to  a  period  within  the  memory 

Crime.  of  mcu  uow  Hviug,  crimc  was  rendered  more  virulent  by 

the  repressive  system  of  every  civilized  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  necessity  for  thought  and  care,  how 

stiinda  it  with  our  own  legislation  f    It  was  recently  remarked 

by  one  of  the  most  able  and  devoted  men  who  ever  left  a  for- 

Amorica  foi-  cigu  /K)untry  to  do  noble  work  in  this,  that  it  saddened  him  to 

SJ^*  ESroJlSli  sec  many  of  the  same  lines  of  policy  adopted  in  America  that 

methods.  j^^^^j  brought  miscry  upon  Europe ;  to  see  the  same  errors 

in  the  foundation  of  these  new  states  which  have  brought 
such  waste  and  disaster  and  sorrow  in  those  old  states. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  our  legislation  cau  deny 
that  serious  mistakes  are  constantly  made,  and  often  with 
the  best  intentions.  Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  that  there 
are  not  many  excellent  public  servants  who  obtain  their 
knowledge  of  political  and  social  questions  in  later  life ;  nor 
do  I  claim  at  all  that  none  but  men  educated  in  these  ques- 
tions should  enter  public  life ;  nor  do  I  deny  the  great  serv- 
ice of  many  men  who  have  received  no  such  training — ^recent 

compiexit>'  of  events  have  revealed  many  such;  but  more  and  more,  as 
lith^rand^fiL  civilizatiou  advances,  social  and  political  questions  become 
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^^tsplex ;  more  and  more  the  men  who  are  to  take  part  in 

Pt3.1)lic  affairs  need  to  be  trained  in  the  best  political  think- 

of  the  world  hitherto,  need  to  know  the  most  important 

rperiences  of  the  world,  need  to  be  thus  prepared  by  ob- 
servation and  thought  to  decide  between  old  solutions  of 
*^'^ate  problems  or  to  work  out  new  solutions. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  want  of  such  knowledge    TraioiDgnccca. 
.nd  such  training  is  seriously  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  •*^' 

various  constituted  bodies,  theories  have  been  proposed 

"^hich  were  long  ago  extinguished  in  blood ;  plans  solemnly 

<x)nsidered  which  have  led,  without  exception,  wherever 

tried,  to  ruin,  moral  and  financial ;  systems  adopted  which 

have  been  sometimes  the  tragedies,  sometimes  the  farces 

upon  the  stage  of  human  affairs. 

All  this,  too,  not  mainly  by  knaves  or  fools,  but  often  by         "Coninion 
men  of  vigorous  minds,  of  considerable  reading,  of  what  is  quato 
called  good  common  sense. 

As  to  State  legislation,  we  note  a  prodigious  amount  of  £m>Ts  in 

waste  and  error  in  dealing  with  political  and  social  questions,  s^^e***^****"' 
Institutions  for  the  poor,  the  insane,  the  inebriates,  the  crimi-    inHanity. 
nals,  are  constantly  created  at  vast  expense,  yet  often  so    inobrioty. 
placed  and  built  and  organized  as  to  thwart  their  highest  pur- 
l)oses.    Laws  for  the  repression  of  crime  are  often  discussed    crime. 
with  an  utterly  inadequate  knowledge  of  principles,  that  in 
some  other  lands  have  been  carefully  settled ;  in  questions 
of  taxation,  the  settled  experience  and  simplest  reasonings    Taxation. 
and  conclusions  of  thoughtful  men  in  various  nations  often 
pass  for  nothing,  and  a  spirit  of  anarchy  results,  only  equaled 
by  that  of  France  just  before  the  revolution  of  1789 ;  as  re- 
gards pauperism,  means  are  often  taken  similar  to  those   Pauperism. 
which  in  England,  over  300  years  ago,  began  the  creation  of 
a  permanently  pauperized  class;  in  dealing  with  education.    Education. 
codes  are  made  and  millions  voted  with  no  thorough  discus- 
sion, and  the  relations  of  education  to  industrj^  the  problem    industry 
now  occupying  every  other  great  nation  of  the  earth,  argued 
with  far  less  care  than  the  location  of  a  canal  bridge. 

In  county,  town,  and  municipal  bodies  the  same  thing  is  Municipal  fou- 
liardly  less  gLaring;  almost  every  municipal  abuse  which  t»ke«» 
Arthur  Young  found  in  France  under  Louis  XVI,  and  which 
May  found  in  England  under  George  III,  seems  to  find  Its 
counterpart  somewhere  in  our  own  land  and  time.  In  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  counties  of  one  of  our  most  enlight- 
ened States,  a  body  of  excellent  reputation  and  sound  com- 
mon sense  has,  at  large  expense,  for  years  and  years,  kept 
up  an  institution,  not  merely  for  the  punishment  of  old 
criminals,  but  for  the  development  of  new  criminals ;  it  has 
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resisted,  and  is  steadily  resisting  to-day,  any  movement  to 

prevent  the  institution  being  what  it  has  long  been-^ 

crimiiuS^'^"'  ""^  criminal  high  school,  taking  large  numbers  of  novices  and 

graduating  them  masters  of  criminal  arts.  And  such  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  found  probably  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
This  is  not  on  account  of  want  of  integrity  or  capacity  in 
the  body  concerned ;  it  is  composed  of  men  who  manage  theii 
own  a£fairs  honestly  and  prudently;  but  there  is  probably 
not  one  among  them  who  has  ever  seen  any  discussion  of 
the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  crime  in  civilized  nations. 
Ultimate  dccis-     But  let  US  Icavo  the  various  constituted  bodies  and  go 

ion  by  the  peo*  ^ 

pie-  among  the  people  at  large.  In  a  republic  likeours,  the  people 

are  called  on  at  the  last  to  decide  upon  all  fundamental  ques- 
tions; on  their  decision  rest  the  strength,  the  progress,  nay, 
in  many  cases,  the  existence  of  the  republic. 

To  any  such  proper  discussion  and  adjustment  of  political 

and  social  questions  by  the  people  there  are  two  conditions: 

PoiiticaieducA- first,  thcrc  must  be  education  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens^ 

tkm  MOMMry.    ^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  poiut  whcre  they  can  grasp  simple  political 

qc^estions;  that  is,  up  to  the  ability  to  read,  to  concentrate 
and  toercise  their  reasoning  powers  on  simple  problems, 
and  to&now  something  of  their  own  country  and  its  relations 
to  the  woflci^l>out  it. 
*u^"J*"?  ^^^^  Such  an  edrnm^rnnl^iv^i^  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
'^^^-  Country ;  with  such  a  basivtb^  ^^^  P^*^  element  m  the 

safety  of  the  nation  is  reasonawJn^NSKS.'  ^  ^™  convinced  that 
mch  an  educated  democracy  is  the  besNiji^^^^^^^^ 
general  public  questions  can  be  submitted^i^"^  ^^^  this  belief 
there  is  high  authority  where  we  raighUittflJlf^P^*.**'  ** 
recent  utterances  of  leading  statesmen  andthflt^®""^^"** 
ion^f'''^aS^^'Md,Tegavaing  the  submission  of  questions  of^^ 
Jadgmenf.        ^^,5^,,  ^^  ^  ^^.^.j^  ^ducatcd  pcoplc,  as  Compared  ^ ^^^^J; 

mission  of  such  questions  simply  to  the  most  highl^l?^'^^^ 
(jla^ses,  are  very  striking,-  the  most  thoughtful  contoSf^^*^*^ 
English  statesman  haa  declared  that  the  judgmentT^  ** 
mass  of  the  English  voters  on  the  leading  poUtical  and 
questions  of  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  far  more  just 
that  of  the  most  highly  educated  classes,  and  he  bringl*^ 
okdBtone.      the  support  of  this  statement  historical  arguments  whi 
cannot  be  gainsaid.*  \ 

As  to  this  first  condition,  the  general  education  of  tM 
people,  we  have  made  in  most  of  our  States  large  provisionA 
I  do  not  contend  that  our  primary  education  is  perfect;) 
Its  imperfections  are  evident,  but  the  people  are  awake  to  • 

u^J^""  '^''^'^^  ^^  ^-  Gladstono  ond  others,  in  recent  niunbera  of  , 
"The  Nineteenth  Centnry  •  1 

.1 
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portance.  and  show  on  all  sides  a  desire  to  continue  .     Opponentii 

'  '  of  our  school  svft- 

conrse,  demagogues  here  and  there,  seek  to  gain  bits  J^Soed?*'*^""*'' 
)cial  favor  by  attempting  to  undermine  the  system, 
eir  tendencies  are  well  known,  and  are  steadily  becom- 
itter  known. 

second  condition  of  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
lie,  is  suitable  instruction  for  the  natural  leaders  rising 
he  mass.  The  rise  of  such  leaders  is  inevitable;  theyraHj^^^rtS^ 
re  to  appear  in  every  sphere  of  political  and  social  ac-  roq^ireidvSSS 
;  they  come  from  all  classes,  but  mainly  from  the  en- iSSSd^^J<^,J^ 
2,  less- wealthy  classes,  from  the  classes  disciplined  to  ^^^i^SSJ^  ^ 
and  self-denial  by  poverty. 

se  are  to  influence  the  country  in  all  executive,  legis- 
and  judicial  positions ;  they  are  to  act  in  the  forum 
brough  the  press ;  nay,  perhaps  more  strongly  still, 
mulating  that  imitation  which  a  recent  writer  has 
L  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerftd  factors  in  the  devel- 
it  of  nations  to  higher  political  and  social  life.* 
the  development  of  these  with  reference  to  this  leader- 
for  the  training  of  their  powers  of  observation  and 
ling,  for  the  giving  of  that  historical  knowledge  of 
lilures  which  is  the  best  guarantee  for  future  success, 
is  at  present  in  our  higher  education  in  the  XJnited 
\  no  adequate  provision.  The  educational  exhibits  at 
cent  expositions  at  Philadelphia  and  Paris  show  that 
md  there,  in  a  few  of  our  higher  institutions,  begin- 
have  been  made,  and  good  beginnings ;  but  such  in- 
ons  are  few ;  in  most  of  them  political  economy  is  not 
t  save  by  a  short  course  of  recitations  from  a  text-book ; 
Y  few  of  them  is  there  the  slightest  instruction  worthy 
name,  in  history — the  very  department  which,  in  the 
»ean  universities,  is  made  to  give  a  basis  and  a  method 
idies  in  political  and  social  science. 

resnlts  of  this  defect  in  our  higher  education  are  con-  E^suits  of 
y  before  us ;  among  these  natural  leaders  in  our  coun-  training. 
hether  in  the  public  assemblies  or  the  press,  there  is 
aly  no  lack  of  talent,  and  even  genius ;  amono:  the  most 
ig  characteristics  of  the  country,  as  noticed  by  unpre- 
d  foreigners,  is  the  great  number  of  men  of  ability  in 
direction,  and  the  power  with  which  they  are  able  to 
it  their  ideas  to  their  fellow-citizens.  But  how  is  this 
exercised  f  With  few  exceptions,  the  presentation  of 
^al  and  social  questions  at  public  meetings  is  even  less 
ictory  than  in  our  representative  bodies  5  the  speakers 
illy  have  ability,  but  rarely  have  they  studied  the  main 

•  See  Walter  Bagehot,  "Physics  and  Politics." 
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iniMioqiinte  questions  involved  ]  what  they  know  has  been  mainly  gatfa- 
public  qaestions  ered  here  and  there  at  haphazard,  from  this  magazine  and 
tendency^oTdZ  that  newspaper ;  the  result  is  natural ;  instead  of  real  argu- 
mocracy.  ment,  too  ofteu  invective;  instead  of  illustration,  buffoonery; 

instead  of  any  adequate  examination  of  the  history  involved, 
personal  defamation ;  instead  of  investigation  of  social  ques- 
tions, appeals  to  prejudice. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  natural 
tendency  of  democracy  from  the  days  of  Cleon  before  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  to  the  gyrations  of  sundry  politicians 
before  certain  American  assemblies.  This  theory  is  easy 
and  convenient,  but  any  one  much  accustomed  to  public 
meetings  in  our  country  can  see  many  reasons  for  disl>eliev- 
ing  it;  an  American  assembly  eiyoys  wit  and  humor  keenly; 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  it  enjoys  more,  and  that  is  the 
vigorous,  thorough  discussion  of  pressing  political  or  social 
questions.  The  history  of  the  past  few  years  gives  striking 
examples  of  this;  within  the  past  year  several  statesmen  of 
very  different  views,  but  powerful  and  thoughtful,  have  gone 
before  large  public  meetings  lamenting  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
Cogent  rpaaon-  tions  discusscd  wcrc  qucstions  of  finance — the  very  drvest 

ing  appreciated.  ^  "         • 

m  political  science;  and  yet  those  large  audiences  were  held 
firmly  from  first  to  last  by  their  interest  in  vigorous  argu- 
ment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  want  of 
poi)ular  api)reciation  of  close  argument,  but  rather  the  fre- 
quent want  among  political  leaders  of  adequate  training  for 
discussion. 
Rcmcdicimcas-     The  questiou  now  arises  what  this  training  in  political 
„rt.s-  ^^^  social  science  should  be. 

study  of  poiit-  I  answer  first,  that  there  should  be  close  study  of  the 
iSJtory"  ^^  political  and  soi'Jal  history  of  those  peoples  which  have  bad 
the  most  important  experience,  and  especially  of  our  own ; 
thus  alone  can  the  experience  of  the  past  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  needs  of  the  present ;  thus  alone  can  we  know  the 
real  defeats  and  triumphs  of  the  past,  so  that  we  may  avoid 
such  defeats  and  secure  such  triumphs  in  the  future. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  urge  the  teaching  of  political 
economy  in  its  largest  sense,  not  the  mere  dogmas  of  this 
study  oTpSIitVcai  ^^^  ^^^^*  scliool,  but  ratbcr  the  comparative  study  of  the  gen- 
Hxjnomy.  gj,.j|  pnueij^les  of  the  science  as  laid  down  by  leading  think- 

ers of  various  schools ;  and  to  this  end,  I  would  urge,  the  his- 
torical study  of  the  science  in  its  development,  and  in  its  pro- 
gressive adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  various  nations. 
Under  this  would  come  questions  relating  to  national  and 
State  policy,  industrial,  commercial,  financial,  educational, 
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to  {he  relations  of  capital  to  labor,  and  prodacers  to  dis- 
tribators,  to  taxation,  and  a  multitade  of  similar  sabjects. 

Next,  I  woold  name  the  study  of  what  is  generally  classed   Sooioi  science. 
88  social  science,  inclading  what  pertains  to  the  caases,  pre- 
vention, alleviation,  and  cure  of  pauperism,  insanity,  crime, 
aad  various  social  difficulties.   Nor  would  I  neglect  the  study 
of  the  most  noted  theories  and  plans  for  the  amelioration  of 
Society,  the  arguments  in  their  support,  the  causes  of  theii 
£^nre ;  and  I  would  also  have  carefid  investigation  into  the 
<>Qlations  of  various  bodies  and  classes  which  now  apparently 
threaten  each  other.   I  would,  for  example,  have  the  student 
^kxamine  the  reasons  why  the  communistic  solution  of  the   Comroaninn. 
X^bor  question  has  failed,  and  why  the  co-operative  solution    co-operation. 
lias  succeeded. 

As  another  subject  of  great  importance,  I  would  name  the      Principles  of 
general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  especially  those the^o^^^tive 
principles  which  are  more  and  more  making  their  way  in  method.^  ^^^^^ 
modem  civilized  nations.   The  advantage  of  this  is  evident ; 
apart  firom  the  practical  uses  of  such  a  study,  who  does  not 
constantly  feel  in  our  general  legislation  too  much  of  the  at- 
torney and  too  little  of  the  jurist! 

And  in  the  study  of  general  jurisprudence,  I  would  urge  the 
comparative  and  historical  method.  No  country  in  the 
world  affords  so  fine  a  field  for  such  a  method  as  our  own. 
In  all  our  States,  political  experiments  are  making ;  in  all 
our  legislatures,  active-minded  men  are  applying  their  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  presented.  The  study  of  the  compar- 
ative legislation  of  our  own  States,  if  supplemented  by  the 
study  of  the  general  legislation  of  other  countries,  could  not 
flEiil  to  be  of  vast  use  in  the  improvement  of  society. 

I  would  also  have  instruction  given  in  the  general  princi-  international 
pies  of  international  law.  In  the  development  of  this  science  ^^' 
lies  much  of  happiness  for  the  future  of  the  world ;  but  there 
is  an  important  practical  interest.  Though  the  injunction 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  avoid  entangling  alliances 
has  sunk  deep  into  the  American  mind,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  before  our  country  shall  have  attained  a  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants,  our  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
countries  will  require  much  more  serious  thought  than  now. 
It  is  not  too  soon  to  have  this  in  view. 

Happily,  on  all  these  subjects,  and  especially  within  the 
present  century,  a  vast  mass  of  pi*ecious  experience  and 
thought  have  been  developed;  many  of  the  strongest  men  of 
the  century  have  given  their  efforts  to  this ;  when  Buckle  says 
that  Adam  Smith,  in  his  book,  rendered  to  the  world  the  Adam  Smith, 
greatest  services  t^at  any  one  man  has  ever  thus  rendered, 
24  PB 
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whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not  as  to  the  claim  of  his 
hero,  we  can  hardly  disagree  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject.    There  is  something  inspiring  in  this  saccession  of 
great  thinkers  in  these  departments  who  have  as  their  ob- 
ject the  amelioration  of  society.    Even  to  take  the  most 
recent  of  them,  a  line  beginning  with  Adam  Smith  and  con- 
siamondL       tinuing  in  our  day  with  such  men  as  Sismondi,  Say,  Stoart 
itmirt  MiiL     Mill,  Eoschcr,  Lieber,  Woolsey,  Carey,  Wells,  and  Field, 
wS^y.        can  hardly  fail  to  afford  matter  for  study  and  thought. 
weua,  etaL        jj^  ^^^  thinking  of  such  men,  in  the  practice  of  the  world 
as  influenced  by  them,  there  is  much  to  be  learned ;  and  if 
our  country  is  to  move  forward  with  steadiness,  or,  indeed, 
if  it  is  to  lead  in  any  particular  direction,  its  statesmen  must 
be  more  and  more  grounded  in  this  thinking  and  practice. 
Something  should  also  be  done  in  what  is  known  in  the 
,  Science  of  European  universities  as  *'the  science  of  administration" 
and  ^^  administrative  law."    The  comparative  study  of  sta- 
stotistics.       tistics  would  come  in  here  as  a  most  important  element 
There  is  probably  no  legislator  in  the  land — ^there  is  cer- 
tainly no  earnest  student — who  would  not  be  greatly  profited 
by  a  course  of  lectures  based  upon  the  tabulated  statements, 
the  graphic  representations,  and  the  maps  of  the  last  census 
Walker.         report,  so  ably  superintended  by  Professor  Walker. 
The  present     The  qucstiou  uow  ariscs  as  to  the  possibility  of  establish- 

timo     upportane  ^  « 

for  a  new  depart-  ing  a  better  provision  for  this  advanced  instruction.    I  fully 

believe  that  circumstances  are  most  propitious,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First.  The  tendencies  of  large  numbers  of  active-minded 
young  men  favor  it  No  observing  professor  in  any  college 
has  failed  to  note  the  love  of  young  Americans  for  the  study 
and  discussion  of  political  questions ;  it  constantly  happens 
that  students  who  evade  ordinary  scholastic  duties,  will 
Predilection  of  labor  hard  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  a  discussion.    So 

students.  strong  is  this  tendency  that  college  authorities  have  often 

taken  measures  to  check  it ;  these  measures  have  to  a  certaiu 
extent  succeeded,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  for  better 
to  direct  such  discussions  than  to  check  them.  They  seem  to 
be  a  healthy  outgrowth  of  our  political  life.  Better,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  send  out  one  well-trained  young  man,  sturdy  in  the 
town  meeting,  patriotic  in  the  caucus,  vigorous  in  the  legis- 
lature, than  a  hundred  of  the  gorgeous  and  gifted  young 
cynics  who  lounge  about  city  clubs,  talk  about  "art^  and 
*'  culture,''  and  wonder  why  the  country  persists  in  going  to 
the  bad. 

AdaptAbUityto     The  sccoud  thiuc"  which  augurs  well  for  the  promised  re- 
it  of  our  proseDt  ,        , ...  .      «  X       .       . 
system.            form,  is  the  adaptability  to  it  of  our  present  umvermty 
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fliethods.  Not  many  years  since,  it  wonld  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  make  any  adequate  provision  for  these  studies, 
fiven  in  our  foremost  universities,  the  old  collegiate  system 
Was  dominant;  each  college  had  its  single  simple  course, 
embracingalitUe  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  withasmat- 
tering  of  what  were  known  as  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  sciences. 

At  present  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  uni-        univetaity 
"cersity  methods,  toward  the  presentation  of  various  courses,  ™®*^**^- 
toward  giving  the  student  more  freedom  of  choice  among 
these.    When  carefully  carried  out,  this  has  been  found  to 
yield  admirable  results ;  and  the  fact  is  now  established  that 
large  numbers  of  young  men,  who  under  the  old  system  con- 
&ied  rigidly  to  a  single  stereotyped  course,  would  have 
wasted  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  would  have  injured 
the  quality  of  their  minds  by  droning  over  their  books,  and 
injured  their  morals  by  slighting  their  duties,  have  become^ 
when  allowed  to  take  courses  more  fitted  to  their  tastes  and 
aims,  energetic  students.    The  same  reasons  which  have 
caused  the  creation  of  courses  in  our  large  universities,  in 
which  the  principal  studies  are  in  the  direction  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  modern  literature,  are  valid  for  the  creation  of 
a  course  in  which  the  studies  shall  relate  to  that  science  and 
literature  most  directly  bearing  upon  public  life. 
I  come  now  to  the  methods  of  such  instruction,  and  would  ^Saggeatedmod- 

«  ,  ,  .         .,     .  •.  /.  .      iflcaflon  of  school 

preface  them  by  saying  that,  as  regards  our  system  of  m-  stmues. 
struction  at  large  in  the  public  schools,  it  seems  to  me  that 
more  instruction  should  be  given  in  general  history,  especially 
through  political  biography  and  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  some  training  in  the  outlines  of  elements 
of  political  science;  but  on  this  I  will  not  dwell.  We  are 
chiefly  concerned  now  with  the  methods  of  this  reform  in 
advanced  instruction  in  the  higher  preparation  of  those  who 
are  to  instruct  and  lead  in  political  and  social  matters. 

Of  these  methods,  I  would  name,  first,  a  post-graduate  Post-gmdaate 
course.  Inthisthereisoneconsiderableadvantage:  students S*'*®  »««g<»t- 
would  come  to  it  at  ripe  age  and  with  considerable  prelimi- 
nary instruction.  This  advantage  I  do  not  underrate.  No 
better  use  of  funds  could  be  made  for  our  universities,  or 
for  the  country,  than  in  endowing  postgraduate  lecture- 
ships and  fellowships  in  the  main  subjects  involved.  1  would 
urge  this  method  upon  every  man  of  wealth  who  wishes  to 
leave  a  &me  that  will  not  rot  with  his  body. 

But  valuable  as  this  plan  is,  it  has  one  great  disadvantage- 
it  is  insufficient.  The  number  of  those  who  could  afford  the 
time  and  expense  for  such  a  course  after  an  extended  school 
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and  college  and  nnirersity  training,  and  befoi*e  a  course  of 
professional  study,  is  comparatively  small ;  besides  this,  we 
must  take  into  account  American  impatience. 

While,  then,  the  plan  of  post-graduate  courses  would  doubt- 
less result  in  great  good,  it  would  fia.ll  far  short  of  the  work 
required.    It  would  doubtless  provide  many  valuable  lead- 
ers in  thought,  but  not  enough  to  exercise  the  wide  influence 
needed  in  such  a  nation  as  ours. 
undergradu-     The  sccoud  method,  then,  which  I  propose  is  the  estab- 
mended,  cmbnic.  lishmcut  lu  cach  of  OUT  most  important  collegcs  and  univer- 
^~  sities  of  a  full  undergraduate  course,  which,  while  including 

studies  in  science  and  literature  for  general  culture  and 
PomiSland  ^^isciphne,  shall  have  as  its  main  subjects  history,  ix>litical 
Social  science,  and  social  scicnce,  and  general  jurisprudence. 

Jarispradenco.  70  .^  jt 

A  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  the  large  number  of 
students  who  would  certainly  profit  by  it. 

I  am  convinced,  by  observation  in  four  different  colleges 
and  universities  with  which  I  have  been  connected  as  stu- 
dent and  professor  in  our  own  country,  and  in  several  with 
which  I  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  in  foreign  countries, 
that  such  a  course,  in  any  institution  properly  equipped, 
will  attract  large  numbers  of  our  most  energetic  young  men, 
many  of  whom  would  not  otherwise  enter  college  at  all ; 
and  that  it  would  give  forth  a  large  body  of  graduates 
whose  influence  wocdd  be  felt  for  good  in  all  our  States  and 
Territories. 

My  proposal  is  that  these  studies,  which  are  now  mainly 
crowded  into  a  few  last  months  of  the  usual  college  course, 
be  made  the  staple  of  an  entire  four  years'  course ;  that  they 
be  made  a  means  of  discipline,  a  means  of  culture,  a  means 
for  the  acquisition  of  profitable  knowledge. 

Objections  will  of  course  be  urged ;  there  will  probably  be 
none  from  any  quarter  against  a  post-graduate  course ;  they 
will  be  entirely  against  the  establishment  of  a  full  under- 
graduate course. 
Special  oi>jee.     The  first  objcction  will  doubtless  be  an  appeal  to  coo- 
connervatism.  scrvatism.    This  must  be  expected  firom  a  multitude  of 
excellent  men,  who  generally  look  backward  instead  of  for- 
ward; who  think  the  past  was  on  the  whole  good  enough; 
who  dislike  change ;  who,  when  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  system  and  fitted  to  it,  instinctively  dislike  a 
new  system,  to  which  they  may  possibly  find  themselves 
not  so  well  fitted.    Their  standing  argument  will  be  that 
the  men  who  have  achieved  high  political  knowlege  in  spite 
of  the  present  system,  have  done  so  by  means  of  it. 
DiBcipiine.  ^  second  and  more  precise  objection  will  be  on  tihe  score 
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Of  discipline.  Perhaps  uo  word  has  been  so  unfortunate  iu 
American  instruction  as  this ;  it  has  been  made  the  fortress  of 
e verj'  educational  absurdity.  In  this  particular  case,  we  may 
a«k  why  are  not  studies  of  political  and  social  questions  fuUy 
equal  to  any  others  in  giving  discipline  f  They  call  out  our 
intellectual  powers  in  discussing  problems  of  the  deepest 
liuman  import ;  they  bring  into  play  our  higher  moral  powers 
in  judging  between  plans  of  institutions  and  lines  of  conduct 
on  the  plane  of  right  and  duty. 

I  claim  for  the  studies  in  the  course  proposed  an  especial 
value  in  discipline.  Any  worthy  discussion  in  political  econ- 
omy and  social  science  gives  valuable  discipline  for  con- 
centration and  directness  of  mind;  any  proper  discussion  in 
history  gives  a  discipline  for  breadth  of  mind;  and  these  two 
sorts  of  discipline  are  fully  equal  to  any  given  in  any  other 
courses  of  instruction. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  by  men  devoted  to  the  physical  dewtew  o^V^? 
sciences,  tbat  the  powers  of  observation  should  be  trained.  »icai  science. 
In  answer  to  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  many  men  who 
in  political  studies  have  gained  as  great  quickness  in  obser- 
vation as  can  be  found  iu  any  class  of  scientific  men.  It  is 
hard  to  see  that  the  observing  powers  of  Montesquieu  and 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Francis  Lieber  were  not  as  highly 
trained  as  those  of  Cuvier  and  Huxley  and  Agassiz. 

The  next  objection  will  probably  be  on  the  score  of  cul-  Cuitu«>. 
ture.  In  this  objection  I  see  no  force,  because  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  bring  studies  for  culture  into  the  course  pro- 
posed ;  nay,  it  is  indispensable  to  bring  in  studies  of  at 
least  one  or  two  languages  of  the  great  modern  states  or 
their  master-pieces  in  literature  and  art ;  while  as  to  that 
colture  which  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  nature  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  give  good  instruction  in  scientific  methods 
and  results. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  that  young  men  are  not  mature  QaeetionaWo 
enough  and  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  take  up  such  SfflStorJ?'  ™^' 
studies  on  entering  college.  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  proposed 
to  admit  young  men  to  these  courses  without  reasonable 
preparation,  nor  is  it  proposed  during  the  first  year  of  such 
a  course  to  plunge  the  student  into  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  it.  He  will  be  brought  to  these  gradually  by  preliminary 
studies,  properly  combined  with  the  subjects  having  as  their 
aim  general  discipline  and  culture.  The  same  objection 
could  be  made  with  equal  force  against  any  scientific  course 
or  any  course  in  philosophy. 

But  granting  that  the  objection  has  some  force,  the  ques-    The  ideia  and 
tion  is  not  what  is  ideally  the  best  course,  it  is  simply  what    ^^^^  ^ 
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is  the  best  eourse  possible;  and  ex][>erienee  tfhows  that  only 
undergraduate  courses  of  the  sort  proposed  will  give  any 
great  number  of  the  well-trained  men  we  require.  Against 
these  objections  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  the 
main  advantage,  which  is,  the  large  number  of  students 
who  would  certainly  take  such  a  course. 
oenerai  objee-     But  objoctions  wiU  bc  made  on  more  general  grounds. 

The  o  timist  ^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^  Called  the  optimist  objection,  that  the 
people  can  be  intrusted  to  enlighten  themselves,  that  they 
iTM^^  to" see ^"^  directly  interested,  and  that  self-interest  is  a  most  pow- 
Mt  (i)  **^  *°*^  ^rful  stimulus  ;  that  the  world  has  improved  steadily,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  This  is  partly  true.  No  one  can 
deny  that  self-interest  is  a  most  powerful  stimulus ;  but  the 
point  is  to  give  more  of  that  education  which  shall  enable 
men  to  find  out  where  their  real  self-interest  is. 

As  te  the  fact  that  the  world  has  improved  steadily,  I  do 
not  deny  it,  but  simply  observe  that  it  is  a  question  of  cost ; 
for  few  realize  what  a  fearful  price  has  been  paid  hith- 
erto for  the  simplest  advances  in  political  and  social  sci- 
ence when  achieved  by  the  gradual  growth  of  the  popular 
mind.  Take  a  few  examples  out  of  many. 
What  England     Bcforc  England  could  learn  what  are  to-day  the  simplest 

paid  in  the  school  .       ^,  ,.      .  x      i?  i       •  i    ..•  ^ 

of  experience ;  thiugs  lu  the  propcr  adjustment  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers,  the  nation  was  dragged  through  a  fearful  civil 
war  and  through  a  long  period  of  consequent  demoraliza- 
tion :  one  king  losing  his  head  and  another  his  crown.    Be- 

wliat  Fronce 

paid,  fore  France,  in  the  17th  century,  could  understand  the  smi- 

plest  relations  between  her  industrial  policy  and  that  of 
neighboring  states;  before  she  could  realize  that  workmen 
on  one  side  of  a  frontier  are  not  necessarily  the  enemies  of 
those  on  the  other  side,  but  rather  helpers  and  co-workers, 
she  was  dragged  through  a  series  of  wars  which  brought ' 
her  to  utter  ruin;  before,  in  the  18th  century,  she  could 
learn  what  are  now  the  axioms  of  political  scionce  applied 
to  taxation,  she  had  to  go  through  a  period  of  revolution,  a 
period  of  anarchy,  two  periods  of  bankruptey,  two  periods 
of  despotism,  with  endless  shedding  of  blood  upon  scaffolds 
and  battle-fields  and  street-pavements.  Before  the  world 
learned  to  accept  the  simplest  modern  axioms  of  toleration 
at  the  treaties  of  Passau  and  Westphalia,  rivers  of  blood 
flowed  through  every  great   nation    in  Europe.    Before 

oad  Prussia,       the  Prussian  State  could  learn  to  allow  political  thinkers 

like  Stein  to  work  out  the  problem  of  her  a4justment  to 
modern  ideas,  she  had  to  be  crushed  in  battle,  humbled  in 
the  dust  by  diplomacy,  and  to  go  through  ten  years  of  waste 

and  Austria.      aud  War.    Before  the  Austrian  Empire  could  learn  theprin- 
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cipal  relations  of  education  to  public  policy,  several  genera- 
tions had  to  be  taught  by  military  humiliations,  and,  among 
^hese,  Austerlitz,  Magenta,  and  Sadowa.    Before  Italy  could 
*^ork  out  the  problem  of  political  unity,  there  came  three      wiiatitoott 
l^Uudred  years  of  internal  suffering ;  and  possibly  the  future     ^ 
historian  may  point  to  a  case  hardly  less  striking  on  this  side 
t:lae  Atlantic.    Is  it  at  least  not  worth  an  heroic  effort  to 
5*iibstitute  a  thorough  education,  reaching  many  of  those 
"^vho  are  to  lead  in  public  affairs,  and  so  reaching  the  people 
themselves — an  education  in  the  observation  of  human  ex- 
1)erience  and  in  reasoning  upon  it — in  the  hope  that  we  may 
liereafter  make  progress  at  something  less  than  the  fearful 
price  which  the  world  has  heretofore  paidf 

I  confess  that  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  with  is  there  no 
more  complete  extension  of  political  and  social  knowledge, 
with  some  training  for  better  discussion  of  important  polit- 
ical and  social  problems,  the  world  may  in  the  future  begin  to 
advance  without  paying  the  appalling  cost  for  progress  which 
she  has  paid  and  is  still  pa3^ng;  but  to  bring  this  about, 
there  must  be  effort ;  problems  are  arising  at  this  moment 
before  us  as  fearfiil  as  any  that  have  ever  disappeared  be- 
hind ns;  the  question  between  capital  and  labor  alone  is 
enough  to  exercise  our  best  thought;  it  can  easily  give  rise 
to  scenes  as  fearful  as  any  in  human  history.    The  question    Heauon  and  ou- 

V  J.  servation  instead 

is  whether  such  problems  shall  be  solved  by  observant,  of  passion,  artt- 
patient,  well-trained  men,  looking  over  large  fields  of  human 
experience,  applying  to  them  the  best  human  thought,  or 
whether  they  shall  be  dealt  with  by  declamation,  passion, 
demagogism,  trickery,  nay,  with  the  torch,  the  rifle,  and 
the  gallows. 
Next  comes  the  pessimist  argument;  it  will  be  said  "the   The  peaeimist 

argnment. 

greatest  factor  in  repubUcan  development  is  personal  force; 
the  people  will  elect  men  of  will-power,  they  will  not  elect 
your  men  of  study  and  thought.'' 

My  answer  is,  first,  that  the  effort  in  our  proposed  course 
is  to  lay  hold  on  some  of  these  men  of  personal  force  and 
will  power,  to  bring  them  into  the  harness  of  real  statesman- 
ship rather  than  to  leave  them  tethered  by  crotchets  and 
half-truths. 

But  suppose  all  our  men  of  study  and  thought  are  not 
elected,  of&cial  positions  are  not  the  only  means  of  influence; 
pen  and  tongue  are  often  most  powerftil  outside  of  official 
positions. 

What  we  want  is  training  for  public  service  among  men 
of  various  sorts  of  power;  some  in  office,  some  in  the  press, 
some  in  the  pulpit,  some  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life. 
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AbUityofpub.     In  all  these,  WB  need  men  so  trained  that  when  anew 
proach  Dew qncs^  question  comes  np,  not  only  law-makers,  but  citizens  in 

general,  may  be  put  in  the  way  of  right  reasoning  ui>on  it; 
especially  in  times  of  excitement,  or  doubt,  or  distrust,  do 
we  need  such  men  to  lead  the  thinking  of  the  community 
against  political  zealots  or  social  desperadoes. 
Macaniay'8     Thc  time  is  surcly  coming,  predicted  in  Macanlay's  letter 
Randall!    ^"   to  General  Randall — ^the  time  when  disheartened  popula- 
tions will  hear  brilliant  preaching  subversive  of  the  whole 
system  of  soci<al  order. 
How  shall  sub-     How  shall  this  be  met!    Shall  it  be  met  by  force t    How 

vcrtcrs  of  social 

order  b«  mot!     by  forcc  where  all  is  decided  by  majorities f    Shall  it  be  met 

by  denunciation  f    Hardly ;  two  can  play  at  that,  and  while 
one  side  has  the  disadvantage  of  property  to  be  destroyed, 
the  other  has  the  advantage  of  torches  with  which  to  de- 
stroy it.    Shall  it  be  met  by  revolution?    As  Danton  said, 
RovoiuUonf     "The  revolution,  like  Saturn,  destroys  its  own  ofl&pring." 
Cfcsarism?      Shall  it  bc  met  by  Caesarismf    The  first  thing  that  Csesar 
always  does  is  to  distribute  bread  and  pageants  to  the  mob, 
and  rob  the  people  to  pay  for  them. 
All  these  methods  history  shows  to  be  futile ;  the  only 
Healthful  Safeguard  is  in  thorough  provision  for  a  regular,  healthful, 
check  topopnblr  political  development  by  the  checking  of  popular  unreason, 
nnreason.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Spreading  of  right  reason ;  wo  must  provide  that 

when  a  brillijint  lie  is  put  forth,  it  shall  be  struck  quickly 
and  mortally,  and  before  its  venom  has  pervaded  the  social 
organism. 

To  do  this  we  need  men  trained  to  grapple  with  political 
questions  in  every  part  of  society.  Shall  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  such  gladiators  in  subversive  thought  as  Proud- 
commnnistsbou,  Guil  Marx,  Ferdinand  Lasalle,  and  Bradlaugh  can  be 
p?atitwfc^  ^     met  with  platitudes!    In  the  coming  grapple  with  their 

apostles  we  shall  find  need  of  our  best  trained  athletes.  Can 
we  trust  to  the  subdivision  of  land  in  our  country  and  the 
large  number  of  small  proprietors  f  So  has  it  been  in  France 
for  eighty  years,  and  yet  she  has  not  escaped. 

What  we  need  is  not  talk,  but  discussion.  Within  the 
past  few  years  we  have  seen  the  uses  of  such  discussion ; 
many  of  us  have  seen  political  and  social  heresies,  some 
wild,  some  contemptible,  put  forth  with  force,  with  brilliancy, 
even  at  times  with  sincerity ;  in  some  quarters  they  have 
swept  all  before  them ;  but  wherever  they  have  been  met 
vigorously  by  men  trained  to  grapple  with  them,  they  have 
been  throttled,  and  the  tide  running  in  their  favor  has  gen- 
erally been  turned. 
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If  it  be  said  that  this  has  not  constantly  been  the  case, 
oay  reply  is,  that  under  our  present  system,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  it ;  we  cannot  expect  two  or  three  men  to 
breast  the  tide  in  a  State  containing  millions  of  inhabitants, 
vrhen  such  mistaken  views  are  spreading  like  wild-fire ;  and 
yet,  what  has  been  done  in  some  of  our  States  by  two  or 
three  men  of  force  and  thought,  shows  that  if  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  college  graduates  had  been  as  thoroughly 
instructed  as  these  two  or  three,  these  heresies  would  have 
been  met  at  the  outset,  and  would  never  have  attained  dan- 
gerous proportions. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  system  of  instruction  would       Doctrtttaires 
give  us  doctrinaires.   Those  who  make  this  objection  misread  theoretical  pou. 
history  ]  doctrinaires  are  created  where  theoretical  politics  fi^poutioam 
are  divorced  firom  vigorous  political  life,  where  practical 
training  and  theoretical  training  are  not  at  the  same  time 
present  to  modify  each  other.    The  French  doctrinaires  arose 
at  a  time  when  there  was  political  discussion  among  a  small 
knot  of  scholars,  but  no  practical  political  life  in  the  nation 
at  large ;  the  same  thing  was  true  until  recently  in  Germany, 
and  it  has  been  true  in  Italy  from  the  days  of  Machiavelli 
to  the  days  of  Gavour;  it  is  true  to-day  in  Bussia;  hence 
l^ihilism,  with  all  its  miseries  3  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
perceptible  influence  of  doctrinairism  in  England;  there, 
political  theory  has  never  run  away  with  leaders;  it  has  been 
constantly  modified  by  political  practice.    Edmund  ^^rke^^arkc,^^8t^ 
was  a  close  student  of  principles  and  theories,  but  who  that  and  a  practical 

statesmaii. 

has  read  his  speech  on  American  conciliation  does  not  see 
that  he  justly  claims  to  be  a  more  practical  statesman  than 
any  of  his  compeers,  who  trusted  merely  to  instinct  and  what 
iB  called  sound  sense  f    Had  Thomas  Jefi;ersou  remained  in    jefEbrson. 
France,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  a  doctrinaire ;  as  it  was, 
we  have  in  him  a  wonderful  union  of  theoretical  and  practical 
training — ^Rousseau  modified  by  the  Virginia  house  of  bur- 
gesses.   The  strength  of  the  great  men  who  gave  this  Eepub- 
lic  its  political  foundation  lay  in  the  fact  that  no  practical 
men  ever  studied  theory  and  principles  more  thoroughly 
than  they:  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  John  Adams,  Jay,  were    Hamilton. 
close  students  of  political  principles  and  pohtical  history ;    Jay. 
Franklin  and  Washington,  acute  students  of  contemporary    washinpton. 
political  history. 

Besides  this,  the  doctrinaires  are  by  no  means  all  on  the 
theoretical  side ;  there  are  not  a  few  on  the  practical  side. 
Our  American  life  furnishes  constantexamples  of  this  doctrin- 
airism of  practical  men,  quite  as  absurd  as  anything  put 
forth  by  men  of  theory. 
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Men  of  affion     Moreover,  in  the  system  of  iustmction  proposed,  I  would 

■horttenns.  ^'take  effective  means  of  preventing  pedantry  and  doctrin- 
airism  by  bringing  in  a  constant  circulation  of  healthtiil 
political  thoagbt  from  the  outside.  Much  instruction  should 
be  given  by  lectorers  holding  their  positions  for  short  terms ; 
these  lecturers  should  be  chosen,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
men  who  take  part  in  public  life  or  business  affairs  practi- 
cally, while  not  giving  up  the  study  of  principles.  The 
example  cited  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  from  European 
institutions  will  show  that  this  plan  is  by  no  means  im- 
practicable. 

Sach  will  doubtless  be  the  main  objections  to  the  placi 
proposed;  they  have  been  made  in  opposition  to  the  same 
system  in  other  countries,  but  the  result  has  reftited  them. 
Journalism  As  to  the  iDflucuce  of  a  better  system  on  this  country,  we 

to'cvmoe  the  cf- should  doubtlcss  find  it  cxercisod  first  through  the  pres8. 

^Bt^!^^^^^ "Por  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  striking  tendeucy 
obserA'able  among  our  most  active  young  men  toward  the 
profession  of  journalism.  The  difference  of  feeling  regarding 
such  a  career  between  the  great  body  of  students  to-day 
and  those  of  twenty  years  since  is  one  of  the  curious  things 
in  the  history  of  thought  in  this  country. 

The  press  would  doubtless  reveal  the  Influence  of  this 
new  education  in  quick,  compact,  thorough  discussion  of 
important  subjects ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  there 
would  be  much  less  declamation,  defamation,  and  sensation 
writing,  and  much  more  vigorous  reasoning. 

strata  of  public     We  should  doubtlcss  next  see  this  influence  in  the  lower 

life 

Strata  of  public  life.  The  young  man  who,  on  arriving  from 
college  and  irom  his  professional  course,  could  supply  really 
valuable  information  and  make  a  straightforward  argument 
upon  living  political  and  social  questions  in  his  town- 
meeting  or  board  of  supervisors,  would  take  the  first  step 
Next  in  train- in  au  houorablc  career.  The  character  of  our  people  is 
cu»e*^J«^e^*^ ©specially  favorable  to  this;  no  people  in  the  world  so 

quickly  recognize  a  man  who  can  stimulate  valuable  thought ; 
no  country  is  so  open  to  the  influence  of  facts  cogently  pre- 
sented. Even  if  men  thus  trained  arrive  sometimes  at  wrong 
conclusions,  as  doubtless  they  would,  the  habit  of  discussing 
questions  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  and  with  closer 
reasoning  could  not  fail  to  be  of  vast  use ;  it  woald  bo 
found  that  political  science,  like  other  sciences,  may  l)e 
made  to  progress  almost  as  much  by  mistaken  reasoning,  if 
Influence  it  ouly  be  real,  as  by  correct  reasoning.   Quesnay ,  Turgot,  and 

of  French  phvs-    ,_,  ...  jiii.  i*  «.• 

iocrat*  on   the  the  Frcuch  physiocrats,  by  their  errors  as  well  as  by  their 
•conomuts"^     truths,  Stimulated  Adam  Smith,  Bicardo,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
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and  the  English  economists,  and  these  in  their  turn,  by 
their  half  truths  as  well  as  truths,  stimulated  List,  Carey, 
fioscher,  Wells,  and  the  German  and  the  American  econo-    Andoftheroon 

the  German  and 

^Oiists;  the  only  thing  that  i)ermanently  hinders  the  growth  American. 
of  any  science  is  dogmatism — ^the  substitution  of  inherited 
Opinions  for  thought,  of  accustomed  inferences  for  real  ob- 
as^jrvation.  Eeal  thinking,  however  wrong  some  of  its  con- 
c^^lasions  may  have  been  temporarily,  has  always  helped  on 
mankind  in  the  long  run. 

Next,  we  should  doubtless  see  the  influence  of  such  cour-  inflaenceonthe 
ees  of  insti'uction  upon  the  legislative  bodies  of  all  grades ;  lef^  ^® 
«ven  our  strong  untutored  men — men  who  rise  by  virtue 
of  rough,  uncultured,  native  force  and  will-power — would 
feel  strongly  the  influence  of  this  instruction,  even  though 
they  never  came  under  it  directly;  better  observations,  bet- 
ter modes  of  thinking,  better  ideas  would  become  common 
property;  they  would  become  an  element  in  the  political 
atmosphere,  and  the  rude  statesman  of  the  future  could  not 
but  feel  its  influence ;  thereby  would  he  be  stimulated  to 
think  more  and  orate  less. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  influence  of  such  instruction  upon   Thenontheoni- 

Tenitiea     them* 

the  universities  themselves ;  it  would  make  them  far  greater  aeivoa, 
powers  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  therefore  of  far 
greater  importance  in  public  estimation.  The  present 
state  of  things  is  certainly  not  very  encouraging  to  univer- 
sity officers ;  they  know  too  well  that  their  graduates  have 
not  taken  that  place  in  the  conduct  of  public  afi!airs  which 
their  education  would  seem  to  warrant ;  young  men  who 
have  received  so  much  greater  advantages  than  others 
should,  one  would  think,  exercise  much  greater  influence. 

Unfortunately,  statistics  carefully  collected  show  that   Number  of  coi- 
the  relative  number  of 'college  graduates  in  the  executive  p^ubifc  amndi- 
and  legislative  positions  of  the  country  has  been  diminish-  ^        *' 
ing  for  many  years.    The  main  reason  for  this,  is,  probably,    cause  of  this, 
that  the  minority  of  college  students,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, while  obtaining  their  education,  have  been  separated 
from  the  current  of  practical  politics,  and  have  not  secured,  to 
compensate  for  this  separation,  any  education  in  theoretical 
politics ;  during  four  years  in  college,  as  well  as  four  or  Ave 
years'  preparation  for  college,  they  have  been  studying  mat- 
ters often  useful  for  culture,  often  important  for  discipline; 
but  all  this,  so  far  as  public  influence  is  concerned,  leaves    £ffect. 
them  frequently  at  the  first  public  meeting  they  attend,  or 
the  first  public  body  in  which  they  sit,  inferior  to  many  who 
have  never  enjoyed  their  advantages. 
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kwkiT***^  iSSrf  ^®  have  heard  much  of  our  educated  men  keeping  q1o(m 
ivom  politics,  from  poUtlcs ;  the  examples  of  the  older  nations  woul^ 
lead  us  to  believe  that  were  scholarly  young  men  traine 
steadily  in  political  questions  fix)m  the  outset,  they  wouL 
enter  public  life  at  such  an  advantage  that  this  char@ 
would  be  brought  to  naught. 

The  good  results  of  such  courses  as  are  now  proi)ost= 
would  doubtless  be  speedily  seen  then,  not  only  in  the  ik 
tion  at  large,  but  in  the  universities  adopting  them;  su^ 
institutions  could  hardly  fail  to  find  their  numbers  increase  < 
many  young  men,  who  do  not  go  to  college  now,  but  wlj 
Thia  may  be  ou  Icaviug  preparatory  schools  enter  at  once  upon  prefer 
corrected.  gioual  study,  would  thiuk  it  worth  their  while  to  take  j 

course  embracing  studies  for  which  they  have  a  taste,  aud 
fitting  themselves  for  duties  for  which  they  have  an  ambi- 
tion. 
Desirable  for     From  cvcry  poiut  of  vicw,  then,  in  the  interest  of  irnli- 
lxMiTty!anliie^i  vidual  studcuts,  many  of  whom  would  find  scope  for  theii 
lative interests,  p^^^^g^  ^^Mch  they  do  uot  find  in  the  existing  courses;  ii 

the  interests  of  the  universities  themselves,  which  migli 
attract  to  their  halls  numbers  of  energetic  young  men,  wh< 
now  stand  aloof  from  them ;  aud  above  all,  in  the  iuteres 
of  State  aud  national  legislation — the  example  of  our  siste 
nations  in  establishing  such  courses  is  one  which  merits  on 
close  attention. 
No  better  t  x-     In  lookiug  ovcr  the  whole  field  of  education  in  the  ligli 

i«tinK   object    of  **  .  ^    ^.u    4.      ^      ^i.  ^  r 

effort.  of  our  owu  expcnencc  and  that  of  other  nations,  I  see  u 

better  object  for  the  earnest  efforts  of  those  called  ui>on  t 
administer  our  greater  institutions  for  advanced  educatioi 
I  am  well  aware  that  few,  if  any,  have  means  enough,  evei 
for  the  present  courses;  it  is  then  a  case  for  the  exercise  0 
American  munificence;  here  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  mucL 
The  Old  World  In  the  Old  World,  with  its  systems  of  primogeniture  an< 

ambiuonr'***""^  its  mcaus  of  entailing  fortunes,  men  of  great  wealth  cai 

found  families  and  hand  their  property  down  to  remote  gen 
erations.  So  it  is  not  in  our  own  land ;  the  great  fortune  of  th< 
first  generation  rarely  lasts  farther  than  the  third.  While 
then,  some  reason  exists  there  for  hoarding  enormous  sumi 
for  heirs,  here  there  is  none,  and  to  this  fact  are  doubtles! 
due  many  acts  of  munificence  which  have  honored  the  Amer 
can  name,  and  blessed  the  country.  Let  us  hope  that  it  wil 
not  be  the  ambition  of  our  wealthy  men  to  become  the  fait} 
tumors  of  society — abnormal  growths — accumulating  for 
tunes  which  are,  at  best,  only  to  be  reabsorbe<l  into  the 
Americans  in- ordiuarv  busiucss  chanucls;  but  that  they  will  see  the  dutj 

8an^       ondunn^  7  •/  .7 

monuments,  ns-aixl  the  houor  lyiug  before  them;  that  in  making  provision 
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for  the  higher  education  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  espe- 
^thaon,         cially  in  those  branches  which  insore  better  government  and  a 
Johns  kopkins,  higher  tyx>e  of  citizenship,  they  will  rear  to  themselves  mon- 
^^^"^  •*  ^     uments  more  lasting  than  statues  of  bronze  or  obelisks  of 
granite;  on  such  imperishable  monuments  already  stand 
the  names  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Smithson,  Peabpdy,  Cooper, 
Packer,    Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Yassar,  Sage,  Wells, 
McGraw,  Sibley,  and  their  noble  compeers.    Let  us  hope  that 
worthy  successors  of  these  may  arise  to  provide,  upon  the 
foundations  already  laid  by  our  stronger  universities  and 
colleges,  means  for  an  instruction  worthy  of  our  land,  in  his- 
tory, political  and  social  science,  and  general  jurisprudence — 
in  all  that  directly  fits  and  strengthens  men  to  advance  the 
nation  by  taking  part  in  public  afEairs. 
All  of  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE, 
Honorary  Commissioner  and  Vice-President  of 
Oroup  II  {Education  and  the  Liberal  Arts)j 

in  the  International  Jury. 
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REPORT 

ON 

t'HE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED 

AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 


The  eight  exhibits  of  mauual  training  schools  at  Paris  in    ManuAi  train 
1878  were  in  many  respects  disappointing.  g  »o  oo   o  - 

The  countries  which  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  branch 
of  education  are  Russia,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and    pramJe. 
Belgium,  while  within  the  last  few  years  America  has  taken    abSSS^' 
rapid  strides  in  the  same  direction.    Of  these  countries,    ^*e*"^- 
Russia  and  France  alone  sent  satisfactory  and  complete  ex- 
hibits.    Austria  was  represented  by  a  few  of  her  schools  for 
art-industry,  while  Germany  and  America  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all. 

This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  Germany  pos-    Germany  and 
Jesses  excellent  schools  of  this  description,  while  the  Amer- reTOnt«i°**  "^ 
can  schools — the  Worc^ester  Free  Institute,  the  Boston  In- 
stitute  of   Technology,   and  others — though    young,  are 
urning  out  capital  work. 

Belgium,  which  now  possesses  59  apprentice  schools,  ex-        Apprentice 
libited  none  of  their  work,  although  her  educational  ex-  pium  not  ropre- 
libit  in  other  respects  was  magnittcent,  nearly  filling  a  large 
iunex.    Drawings  and  written  exercises  were  shown   in 
fibundance,  but  none  of  the  actual  handiwork  of  the  pupils 
WHS  exhibited. 

The  apprentice  schools  of  Italy  were  also  "conspicuous    nor  those   of 
by  their  absence,"  and  it  wa«  left  for  France  and  Russia, 
with  some  help  from  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  and 
that    already  mentioned  from  Austria,   and   the  watch- 
making interest  of  Switzerland,  to  fill  the  breach. 

From  the  account  which  will  be  given  of  the  exhibit  and 
the  organization  of  each  school,  those  who  saw  the  Exhibi- 
tions at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  amount  of  progress  made  and  of  the  in- 
terest shown  by  those  countries  which  sent  specimens  of 
their  pupils'  work. 

RUSSIA.  BDBSIA. 


Indisputably  the  finest  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  was  made 
by  the  Russian  schools.     As  is  now  well  known  to  those  in- 
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"^^*^-       terested  in  the  subject,  Bussia  has  a  system  of  her  own  in 
•troouo?**^  *°  workshop  instruction,  and  at  the  last  three   International 

Exhibitions  her  schools  have  made  a  most  extensive  and 
complete  showing  of  their  methods  and  appliances  for  man- 
ual education.  Four  of  these  schools  were  represented  at 
Paris.  Two  of  them  belonged  to  Class  8,  in  Group  II,  com- 
prising ^^  Organization,  Methods,  and  Appliances  for  Su- 
perior Instruction'';  and  two  to  Class  7,  in  Group  II,  ** Or- 
ganization and  Appliances  for  Secondary  Instruction.''  The 
Four  technical  first  two  wcrc  the  Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow, 
reproaented.  **"  *  and  thc  Tcchuological  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg;  the  last 
two  were  the  Alexander  Technical  School  of  Tclierepovetz, 
and  the  School  of  Trades  of  the  Czarewitch  Nicholas  of  St 
Petersburg. 

nicS^sSooi^of  -^^'^  Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow, 

liOMOW. 

First  in  the  magnitude  of  its  exhibit  was  the  Imperial 
Technical  School  of  Moscow.  So  complete  an  account  of 
this  institution  is  given  in  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Victor  Della- 
Deiia.vo«.  Vos,  dircctor  of  the  school^  and  so  well  does  he  present  the 
argument  in  favor  of  such  schools  and  of  the  Knssian 
method  of  instruction,  that  it  seems  preferable  to  ^ve  it  in 
his  own  language. 

Purpose.  **  Tho  Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow  is  a  high  class  special 

school,  principally  intended  for  tho  education  of  mechanical  constract- 
ers,  mechanical  engineers,  and  technical  engineers. 

DivUions.  ^'Tho  school  consists  of  two  divisions,  general  and  special,  each  of 

which  has  a  conrso  of  three  years.  Tho  special  division  is  divided  into 
thi'ec  hranches :  Mechanical  constmction,  mechanical  engineering,  and 
technological  engineering. 

Coarse.  <<  The  three  years*  course  of  the  general  division  embraces  the  follow- 

ing subjects :  Religion,  free-hand  and  linear  drawing,  descriptive  geom- 
etry, general  physics,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  geodesy, 
analytical  geometry,  higher  algt^bra,  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
^▼cnenil  mechanics,  drawing  of  machine-parts,  the  French  and  Oerman 
languages,  i.  c,  all  scientific  subjects,  the  previous  knowledge  of  which 
i8  required  from  tho  pupils  of  all  the  three  following  branches. 
: Special coames.  *♦  In  the  special  department,  the  three  years'  course  of  the  three 
brauchcs  contains  the  folhiwiug  subjects:  Organic  and  analytical 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  practical  physics,  mechanical  and  chemical 
techuology,  technics  of  wood  and  metals,  analytical  mechanics,  con- 
struct ion  of  machines,  practical  mechanics,  railway  constmction,  en- 
gineering and  constructive  art,  projecting  and  estimating  of  machiDCt, 
works,  and  mills,  industrial  statistics,  and  book-keeping. 

Practical    sec-     <  'A  fourth  di  vision  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  education  of  foremen 

**  School  for  fore- (^''''*^''*<'^''*^*)j  ^^^^  ^^  calle<l  the  Practical  Section.    It  is  reserved  for 
^^^-  pupils  who  have  received  good  marks  for  conduct  and  for  manual  work, 

but  whose  theoretical  attainments  are  insufficient  for  the  reqniremeDti 
of  the  third  class.    Instead  of  passing  into  this,  they  are  put  in  the 
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Fmotical  Section,  where  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  workshop        buhma. 

jpractice.    The  whole  duration  of  their  studies  is  then  only  three  years. 

"  Every  one  of  the  appointed  sciences  is  taught  fully,  or  in  a  condensed  '  Imperinl  Tech- 
^  ^     ,.  .^  .  .J       J      x-     J  X  1  11  *       1       w     i.nical    School    of 

lonn,  according  as  it  is  considered  a  fundamental  or  collateral  subject  homow. 

of  the  given  branch.     The  students  of  all  the  classes  are  occupied     LatJor  in  work- 
during  a  stated  time  in  practical  work  in  the  laboratories  and  mechan- 
ical workshops. 

''Admission  into  the  school  as  boarder  or  day  scholar  is  obtained  by    Admission, 
competitive  examination,  in  accordance  with  the  ordained  programme. 

"  Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  full  school  course  of  the  gym- 
nasiums may  be  admitted  without  further  examination  to  the  lectures 
of  the  second  general  class  of  the  school,  but  pupils  of  the  last  class  of 
the  gymnasiums,  who  have  not  passed  their  final  examinations,  are  ad- 
mitted only  to  the  first  general  class  of  the  school. 

''The  pupils  wear  the  appointed  half-military  uniform. 

"  Pupils  who  have  obtained  in  the  school  the  appointed  grades  receive  OraduAted 

acknowledged  rights  in  the  service  of  the  government.  pupils. 

"  The  school  is  maintained  by  funds  from  the  following  sources :  Per-    Ksioteoanoe. 
oentage  on  funded  capital,^  fees  of  private  boarders  and  foreign  hear- 
ers, and  profits-received  from  the  raechauical  works. 

"The  annual  receiptiS  of  the  school  amount  to  $160,000. 

"The  annual  expenses  of  the  school  amount  to  $140,000. 

"The  technical  school  is  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  their  im- 
perial mi^esties. 

"Auxiliaries  to  inetruciion. — The  school  possesses  a  special  library,  con-    Libraries,  cabi- 
taining  more  than  six  thousand  volumes  of  works  on  specialties,  a  cab-  "®*"'  '"^  "hops, 
inet  of  physics,  two  chemical  laboratories,  a  cabinet  of  mechanical 
models,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  extensive  mechanical  works  with 

separate  smithy  and  foundry,  and  also  school  workshops. 

•  •  «  •  •  •  • 

"No  one  will  deny  that  a  close  acquaintance  with  hand  labor,  and.  Advantages  of 
in  general,  practical  experience  in  mechanical  works,  are  matters  of  the  obanical  expert^ 
atmost  importance  to  every  engineer,  t  The  drawings  of  an  engineer  «***'«■ 
thus  trained  will  always  be  distinguished  by  solidity  and  that  practical 
judgment  which  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  study  of  scientific  truthSf 
but  also  of  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  familiarity  in  their  applica- 
tion to  practice.  That  the  knowledge  of  hand  labor  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  a  young  man  devoting  himself  to  technical  activity,  and 
that  it  is  considered  an  absolute  necessity  to  him,  we  are  convinced  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  greater  number  of  the  polytechnic  schools 
of  Western  Europe  demand  from  the  students  who  enter  them  either  a 
previous  stay,  of  a  certain  duration,  at  some  works  of  industry,  or 
issue  to  them  a  diploma,  attesting  their  accomplishment  of  the  course, 
after  they  are  in  position  to  show  that  they  have  been  occupied  prac- 
tically for  a  definite  period  at  some  such  works  on  their  leaving  the 
school.^ 

"If  we  contemplate  the  matter  itself  more  profoundly,  and  acquaiiYt       Comparative 
ourselves  more  closely  with  the  circumstances -of  the  practician  at  pri-woric^at  private 
vate  works  and  mills,  we  must,  disregarding  exceptional  cases,  since  it  wtablishments. 
*  is  not  those  which  form  the  rule,  arrive  at  the  sad  conclusion  that  a 

*  The  school  capital  amounts  to  about  $2,030,000. 
t  We  speak  here  of  mechanical  engineers  and  constructors. 
(This  statement  is  decried  by  Professor  Ludwig  of  the  Munich  Poly- 
technic School,  than  whom  no  man  is  in  a  better  position  to  judge. 
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auB8iA.  young  man,  desiring  to  ocqaire  practical  experience  in  a  short  time, 
"imperial  Teoh-  uud  without  the  aid  of  an  experienced  guide,  losea,  at  private  works, 
M^x)^*"**^^    **' nine-tenths  of  his  whole  time  entirely  nnprotttably.     As  we  are  at 

prt'sent  addressing  persons  well  acquainted  with  this  matter,  wo  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  arguments  Id  support  of  our 
statement.  The  practical  information  acqnired  in  works  by  a  young 
man  bcfoi*o  entering  a  polytechnical  school  is  very  inconsiderable,  and 
thoreforo  does  not  possess  the  desired  significance. 

''Such  information  is,  on  account  of  its  defectiveness,  of  little  assist- 
ance in  promoting  the  study  at  school  of  practical  mechanics — ^tho  con- 
struction of  machines,  or  the  drawing  up  of  plans  and  estimates  for  miUs 
and  works. 
Proper  aim  of     nj^  young  man  on  leaving  a  polytechnic  school  should  endeavor  to 
tho  KchooL  carry  on  his  practical  education ;  should  fix  upon  some  mill  or  works  in 

which,  being,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  course,  left  to  his  own  ini- 

tiativot  he  may  find  place  and  opportunity  for  his  further  self-education. 

Critical  period     <<A.t  this  moment,  so  critical  in  tho  career  of  tho  youthful  engineer, 

tho  yoang  engi-  tho  insufficiency  of  material  resources  is  the  cause  that  the  migority 

"««''•  take    service,  at  a  very  low  rate  of  remuneration,  as    draftsmen  in 

the  drawing  office  of  mechanical  works,  or  in  the  drawing  offices  o( 

railway  companies ;  others,  more  fortunate,  enter  works  in  the  quality 

of  artisans ;  but  even  they  are  hardly  to  be  envied,  simply  ftom  the 

•twcSaSj?^         fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  tho  specialty  of  the  first  works  which 

they  happen  to  enter  becomes  their  own  specialty  throngh  life.  An 
experienced  observer  will  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  all  the  incon- 
veniences to  a  technical  education  which  arise  as  the  result  of  such  an 
order  of  things.  Lei  us  explain  this  by  examples:  A  young  man,  hav- 
ing received  thorough  scientific  preparation  in  n  polytechnic  school, 
has  ontcreil  as  artisan  practician  some  extensive  joiner  works,  and  in  s 
year  or  two  begins  to  ser\'e  in  the  capacity  of  a  workman,  receiving 
pay  from  the  works.  If,  from  any  circumstance  whatever,  he  becomes 
deprived  of  his  place,  ho  finds  it  necessary  to  seek  another  in  a  similar 
ioincr  works,  or  else  to  enter  again  as  practician  in  another  specialty, 
for  instance,  a  locomotive,  boiler,  or  other  works.  The  material  re- 
sources of  young  men  preclude,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  possibiUty 
of  their  deciding  on  the  latter  alternative. 

Tendency     to     <«if  the  observant  directors  of  polytechnic  schools  should  take  upon 
become   and    re-  xr    ^  r 

main  draftsmen,  themselves  the  work  of  following  the  industrial  career  of  the  contingent 

of  their  pupils,  who  on  leaving  school  enter  a  drawing  office,  they  would 
easily  perceive  that  those  young  people  experience  extreme  difficulty, 
when  they  arc  once  engaged  there,  in  leaving  such  an  office,  and  in  the 
majority  of  coses  remain  draftsmen  all  their  lives.  In  such  offices  s 
young  man  acquires  but  very  inconsiderable  technical  infonnation, 
neither  can  they  in  any  way  serve  him  as  practical  schools  for  his  far- 
ther self-instniction.  And  we  mnsC  here  observe,  also,  that,  the  mors 
extensive  tho  works,  and  consequently  the  drawing  office  attached,  tho 
fewer  arc  tho  advantages  ofierod  to  the  young  practician,  since  ho  has 
to  do  with  an  institution  in  which  division  of  labor,  forming  an  essen- 
tial principle,  will  not  admit  of  his  becoming  speedily  acquainted  with 
the  general  progress  of  work.  We  cannot  but  add  that  this  principle, 
haWng  become  latterly  extensively  applied  in  all  large  works  and  millSi 
though  on  the  one  hand  bringing  considerable  material  advantages  to 
the  proprietors,  has,  on  tho  other,  greatly  iuQuenoed  the  depreciation 
of  the  level  of  technical  knowledge  among  the  workmen,  by  confining 
eialization. '  ^^  that  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  narrow  specialization. 
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**The  tochuical  edacation  afforded  to  young  men  in  almost  all  the         bussia. 
polytechnio  scliools  of  Europe  leaves,  theoretically  speaking,  little  to    imperial  Tech 
desire,  but  is  exceedingly  imperfect  practically,  and  demands  the  par-  5{^^^**^^  ^^ 
tioalar  attention  of  those  persons  who  are  intrusted  with  such  instruc- 
tion. 

"The  peculiar  circumstances,  by  which  the  young  people  who  have    Difficulty  of  ob- 
finished  the  course  of  the  polytechnicums  And  themselves  surrounded,  JJ^^J^  ^«luca- 
do  not  admit,  before  their  entering  upon  an  active  life,  of  the  acquire-  tion     in     ordi- 
ment  of  ev*«n  a  superficial  general  practical  education,  but  place  themachbou. 
in  the  necessity  of  devoting  all  their  activity  from  the  first  day  of  their 
leaving  school,  aud  often  their  whole  life,  to  a  narrow  specialty.    The 
zittention  of  the  directors  of  polytechnic  schools  has  often  been  drawn 
to  this,  aud  attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  familiarize  young 
people  at  school  with  the  practical  work  of  mechanics,  but  all  these 
ende4iivor8  have  proved  to  be  unattended  with  success,  from  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

''  1.  The  school  workshops  for  the  practical  occupation  of  the  students    Inconsiderable 
Were  constructed  on  a  very  miniature  and  inconsiderable  scale.  a      o     es  ops. 

"2.  The  consequent  want  of  room  in  these  workshops  did  not  admit    Want  of  room. 
of  all  the  students'  being  occupied  at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  their 
attendance  was  not  obligatory,  while  the  majority  of  the  professors  and 
masters  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  such  employment. 

"  ^  There  existe<l  no  systematic  method  of  practical  instruction  in  Wantof  method. 
'the  workshops  similar  to  that  which  had  been  applied  to  the  practical 
teaching  in  the  chemical  laboratories. 

''4.  The  material  resources  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school    Inadequate  re- 
^workshops  were  very  inadequate.  sources. 

"5.  The  time  allowed  for  the  full  course  of  study  in  the  polytechnic    Limited  time. 
schools  was  insufficient  to  admit  of  the  combiuation,  iu  that  course,  of 
theoretical  with  practical  instruction  in  technology. 

''Though  [before  the  year  1873  there  had]  appeared  some  literary    Proposed disas 
articles  against  the  introduction  of  practical  instruction  with  work-  tlaiiand  ^eoret^ 
shops  into  the  higher  technical  schools,  yet  it  is  our  subjective  opinion  i<»l  iMtniotlon. 
that  those  articles  appeared  only  in  defense  of  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  to  justify  a  certain  Uikewarmness  in  introducing  advanta* 
geous   measures,  but  no  demonstration  of  the  results  of  trial  were 
afforded  among  the  arguments  against  such  a  mode  of  instruction,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  excepting  feeble  attempts,  no  serious  experiments 
[had  then]  been  ma<le.    Even  those  attempts  themselves  were  made 
without  any  particular  energy  and  due  observation. 

*'  We  do  not  here  take  into  calculation  some  of  the  at  present  existing  Technical 

technical  schiwls  of  France,  which  possess  sufficiently  extensive  school      **®"®*** 
"Workshops,*  because  those  schools  belong  rather  to  the  lower  class 
technical  institutions,  and  do  not  give  to  the  world  mechanical  engi- 
neers and  coustructers,  but  only  foremen  (conlrenuUires), 

**  The  slight  acquaintance  of  learned  technologists  with  x)ractical  work    Slif^htncquatnt- 
iu  mechanical  workshops  entails  the  unfortunate  consequence  that,  in  technolo^gists 
the  greater  number  of  even  very  extensive  works,  the  practical  part  ^itb      practical 
remains  in  the  hands  of  routine<l  artisans,  who  have  received  no  scien- 
tific instruction,  but  who  have  attained  their  exceptional  position  by 
accustoming  themselves  during  the  course  of  many  years  to  the  most 

obsolete  methods  of  practice  iu  the  mechanical  art. 

•  ••••«% 

*"  These  are  the  schools  of  Chalons,  Aix,  and  Angers. 
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BusBiA.  <<  The  Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow,  the  coarse  of  which,  from 

the  theoretical  subjects  taught  therein,  equals  the  coarse  of  many  of 
Imperial  Teoh-  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Western  Europe,  combines  theoretical  with 
Moscow.  °  practical  education,  and  consequently  is  enabled  to  present  real  proofr 

of  the  possibility  and  advantageousness  of  such  combination,  since  the 
trial  of  this  combination  has  been  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  dur- 
ing a  considerable  length  of  time. 

•  •••••  • 

Large  meohan-     "  For  the  practical  education  of  young  men  in  the  two  branches — ^me- 

ioal    'works   exe*  ^  ^ 

cuting  orders,      chauical  engineers  and  mechanical  constructors* — ^the  school  x^ossesses 

large  mechanical  works  with  hired  workmen,  accepting  and  carrying 
oat  orders  from  private  individuals  and  on  a  commercial  footing,  for 
the  constrnction  of  steam-engines,  working-engines,  pomps,  transmis- 
sion-apparatus, agricultural  machines,  etc.t 
The  shops.  ''The  works  consist  of  the  following  shops:  Joiners'  shop,  engineers' 

shop,  erectors'  shop,  painters' shop,  a  large  forge  with  steel  hammer  and 
fan  blast,  iron  foundry  with  furnace  for  3,000  kilograms  of  metal,  and 
brass  foundry ;  the  works  have  also  a  drawing-office  and  connting-honse 
attached  to  them. 
Power.  "-^  steam-engine  of  thirty  horse-power  is  used  for  the  working  of  the 

place,  while  the  foundry,  with  fan  blast  and  coal-pulverizing  mill,  is 
worked  by  an  engine  of  ten-horse  power. 

''The  works  are  under  the  management  of  the  head  mechanical  engi- 
MaUofeft^^  ^^^^  \M'  Malicheflf]  and  his  assistant,  Platonoff,  mechanical  cnginetir. 
G«M.  The  drawing-office  is  in  the  charge  of  M.  Gans,  mechanical   engi- 

neer.   •    •    • 

"These  works,  being  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  itself,  and 
managed  by  well-instracted  technologists,  would  be  of  important  assist- 
ance in  the  instruction  of  young  x>eople,  even  if  the  poung  people  took 
uo  active  part  in  the  practical  working  of  them. 
Additional     **Bnt  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  derive  the  greatest  possible  advau* 
deato.  *  tage  from  such  auxiliaries,  the  school  possesses,  apart  from  the  mechani- 

cal works,  and  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  school  work- 
shops, a  joiuers'  shop  with  tumiug-lathe,  pattern-shop,  metal  turning, 
fitters'  shop,  smithy,  and  molding  shop. 

"  Every  one  of  these  shops  is  under  the  management  of  a  technologist, 
specialist,  or  of  a  skilled  workman,  and  their  duty  is  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  labor. 

, Preliminary     '*  Every  young  man  becomes  acquainted,  by  fulfilling  the  obligatory 

schoIX*''     work  programme,  with  all  the  work  of  mechanical  art,  namely,  taming,  fit- 
shops,  ting,  carpentering,  and  forging,  in  the  school  workshops,  and  only  then 
>f^  admitted  to  the  mechanical  works. 

^We  shall  endeavor  to  speak  fui*ther  on  the  system  of  teaching  the  arts 
in  themWSt;*^^cal  workshops  of  the  school. 
Mode  of  teach-     * <  Up  to  tho'jWJI^^*'  time,  throughout  the  world,  the  workmen  at  indus- 
rngjim  ors.         ^^.^^  works  and  mHi^  **re  usually  self-taught.     Any  one  who  has  himself 
been  employed  at  woito  ^^^  ^^  familiar  with  the  daily  life  of  the  work- 
man in  the  dificront  coui/^^^j  ™"8^  ^»'^^*'  perceived  that  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  and  skiL*  ^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^*™  ^  process  much  simi- 
lar to  the  following :  a  boy  ot  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  having 
entered  a  mechanical  works  to  il*^*™  ^^^  trade,  is  put,  during  the  first 
•Young  men  studying  the  tecV^^^^'S^*^^^  engineering  branch  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  laboratories  instead  »?^  ^^®  mechanical  workshops. 

t  These  works  execute  private  o '^ers  to  the  sum  of  from  |35,000  to 
$40,000,  annually. 
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ew  years,  to  work  of  an  entirely  nnproductive  kind,  and  which  hoe  not        Buaau. 
lie  slightest  relation  to  technics.    He  is  made  to  carry  water,  sweep  the    imperial  Tech- 
rorkshop,  crush  emery,  grind  colors,  &c.    Only  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  ]|fS»cow^*"***^   *** 
rears,  and,  probably  thanks  to  accidental  circumstances,  a  chisel  or  a 
lie  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  and  he  is  set  to  perform  the 
udest  and  simplest  kind  of  work. 

'  *  Then,  also,  if  he  happen  to  h avc  neither  father  nor  brother  among  the  Ordinary  train- 
rorkmen  around  him,  he  begins  learning  his  trade  without  a  Maiding  ^^jJ^^^J**™ 
land,  and  thus  commences  acquiiiug  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
lis  trade  by  observing  those  about  him  in  the  workshop  and  by  his  own 
/bought  and  calculation,  and  impelled  by  the  sole  desire  of  attaining, 
n  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible,  the  position  of  a  paid  hand  in  the 
B7orks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  such  circumstances  the  ac- 
quirement of  skill  by  the  new  generation  of  workmen  takes  place  in  an 
axtremely  irrational  manner,  and  without  any  system ;  the  amount  of 
biowledge  obtained  depends  upon  accident,  and  the  time  thus  employed 
is  of  dispropoilionate  length.  Besides  this,  there  is  yet  another  incon- 
renience,  namely,  that  of  specializing  labor  to  too  fractional  a  degree, 
[he  young  workman,  placed  accidentally  at  a  drilliug  or  planing 
Qachine  or  a  self-acting  lathe,  endeavors  to  remain  as  long  as  possible 
kt  his  machine,  encountering,  it  will  be  understood,  no  objection  on  the 
(ort  of  the  heads  of  the  workshops,  since  such  specialization  of  labor 
edounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  jiroprietors,  owing  to  the  abundance 
f  hands. 

^^This  order  of  things  has  the  deplorable  result  that,  notwithstanding  Result  of  the 
he  long  continued  stay  of  the  young  workmen  at  mechanical  works,  ^^^"^  training, 
^hich  is  sometimes  prolonged  through  the  mf^or  part  of  the  years  of 
heir  manhood,  well  taught  and  skilled  fitters  are  almost  everywhere 
arely  to  bo  met  with.  This  will  be  confirmed  by  all  those  constructors 
^ho  demand  skilled  labor  for  the  erection  of  models,  and  of  the  more  or 
.ess  delicately  constructed  instruments,  machines,  and  apparatus. 

''  During  the  past  few  years  endeavors  have  been  continually  made  to         Workmen's 
)pen  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  workmen  at  all  works  of  any  con-  •***^'** 
dderable  extent.    The  subjects  taught  in  these  schools  are  free-hand  and 
incor  drawing,  arithmetic,  aud  many  others,  in  the  supposition  that 
)ractical  knowledge  of  works  will  be  acquired  in  the  works  themselves. 

''From  this  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  otherwise  than  that  society,  Kof^loct  of 

rhilo  taking  measures  to  civilize  the  working  classes,  gives,  at  the  same  ™«"»  ^o""  train- 
°  o  » o        7  jjjg  yoong  work- 

ime,  no  attention  whatever  to  the  manner  in  which  the  young  work-  men. 
aen  acquire  practical  experience  in  their  trades  at  the  works ;  no  en- 
leavors  have  been  made  in  that  respect,  and,  meanwhile,  in  our  opinion, 
he  question  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

''  The  conclusion,  however,  forces  itself  upon  us  that  this  question  can    Need  of  practi- 
lardly  be  entered  into  until  the  young  well- taught  technologists,  leav-  ^onj^^loarned 
ng  polytechnic  schools,  shall  themselves  possess  rational  experience  toclinologista. 
n  practical  hand  labor.     In  order  that  their  education  as  specialists 
ihall  be  full  and  ample,  such  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  the  high- 
)6t  degree,  though,  until  the  present  time,  it  has  unfortunately  pre- 
lented  a  prominent  deficiency  in  their  instruction.    Who  will  not  ad- 
nit  that  the  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  executing  given  work  is  a 
lecessity  to  one  who  has  to  issue  the  project  of  such  workf 

''Acting  on  the  principle  that  mechanical  engineers  and  mechanical 
sonstructors,  whose  future  activity  will  be  devoted  pre-eminently  to 
nechanical  works,  should  have  practical  experience  in  the  mechanical 
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UUS9IA.        arts,  tho  Imperial  Technical  School  has  employed  every 

measure  for  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  in  the  best  possible  mann.* 
Impel :al  Tech-     *^^^  ^^^  ^^^  school  council  considered  it  indispensable,  in  order     ^ 
nical  SohooL   of  gocuro  the  systematic  teaching  of  elementary  practical  work,  as  wolL   a^ 
for  the  more  convenient  supervision  of  the  pupils  while  practicttljj' 
The  school  work-  employed,  to  separate  entirely  the  school  workshops  from  the  mecluui- 
***h^  If  ^Th"*"^  ^^*^  works  in  which  the  orders  from  private  individuals  arc  executed, 
chonical  works,    otlmitting  pupils  to  the  latter  only  when  they  have  perfectly  acquired 

the  principles  of  practical  labor. 

*^By  the  mere  separation  of  the  school  workshops  fh>m  the  mechju)-' 
ical  works,  the  principal  aim  was,  however,  far  from  being  attained; 
it  wjis  found  necessary  to  work  out  such  a  method  of  teaching  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanical  art  as,  firstly,  should  demand  ih» 
Beqairements  least  possible  length  of  tiuie  for  their  acquirement ;  secondly,  should  in- 
of  the  system,     crease  the  facility  of  the  supervision  of  the  gradationary  employment 

of  the  pupils ;  thirdly,  should  impart  to  the  study  itself  of  practical 
work  the  character  of  a  sound,  systematic  acquirement  of  knowledge; 
and  fourthly,  and  lastly,  as  should  facilitate  the  demonstration  of  the 
progress  of  every  pupil  at  every  stated  time.     Everybody  is  well  aware 
that  the  successful  study  of  any  art  whatsoever,  free-hand  or  liuear 
drawing,  music,  singing,  painting,  etc.,  is  only  attainable  when  the 
first  attempts  at  any  of  them  are  strictly  subject  to  the  laws  of  grada- 
tion and  successiveness,  when  every  student  adheres  to  a  definite  method 
or  school,  surmounting,  little  by  little,  and  by  certain  degrees,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered. 
Methods       of     ''All  thos(^  arts,  which  we  have  just  named,  possess  a  method  of  study 
'^tafiiiih'd  ^H^  wliich  has  been  well  worked  out  and  defined,  because,  since  they  have 

long  'constituted  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  well-instructed  classes 
of  people,  they  could  not  but  become  subject  to  scientific  analysis; 
could  not  but  become  the  objects  of  investigation,  with  a  view  of  de- 
fining those  conditions  which  might  render  the  study  of  them  as  easy 
and  regular  as  possible. 

'^This,  however,  cannot  relate  to  those  arts  which  have  been  hitherto 
pre-eminently  followed  by  the  common  and  imperfectly  educated  class 
of  work-people,  but  a  knowledge  of  which  appears  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  be  of  importance  to  the  educated  technologist. 
Lessons  appli-     "  These  arts  are :  Wood- turning,  carpimtering,  metal -turning,  fitting, 

cable  tx)  the  study  a^j  forging.     From  what  we  have  alreadv  said,  it  will  not  bo  difficult 

of  the  raecnuiio  **     ** 

fkrts.  to  arrive  at  the  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  strictly  systematic  method 

for  the  study  of  them,  nor  why  the  active  working  out  of  such  a  method, 
without  the  aid  of  enlightened  minds,  may  long  remain  deferred. 

'^  Meanwhile,  the  necessity  of  such  a  method,  more  particularly  for 

technical  educational  establishments,  admits  of  not  the  slightest  doubt, 

and  the  filling  up  of  this  want  jiromises  evident  advantages,  not  only 

Si'icDtiflo    me-  in  the  matter  of  scientific  technical  education,  but  also  with  regard  to 

tluKl  necessary.    |.jj^  i)racti(*al  instruction  of  the  work  people,  and,  consequently,  the 

perfection  of  mechanical  hand  labor  itself,  which,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  specially  adapted  machinery,  is,  year  by  year,  perceptibly  de- 
teriorating. 

"  If  Wit  except  the  att^*mpts  made  in  France,  in  the  year  1867,  by  the 

celebrated  and  learned  mechanical  engineer,  A.  Clair,  to  form  a  coUec- 

Models        for  ^^^^  "^  models  for  the  practical  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  forg- 

stadj.  ing  and  welding  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  the  chief  parts  of  joiners' 

work,  and  this,  with  a  purely  demonstrative  aim,  no  one,  so  far  as  we 
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aware,  has  hitherto  been  actively  engaged  in  the  working  out  of        bubbia. 

qaestion  in  its  application  to  the  study  of  hand  labor  in  workshops,     imperial  Tech- 
he  Imperial  Technical  School  belongs  the  initiative  in  the  introduc-  mS^oI?^'^^  **' 

of  a  systematic  method  of  teaching  the  arts  of  taming,  carpen- 
ig,  fitting,  and  forging. 
To  the  knowledge  and  experience  in  these  specialties  of  the  gentle- 

iutmsted  with  the  management  of  the  school  work8hox)s,  and  to 

r  warm  sympathy  in  the  matter  of  practical  education,  we  are 

bted  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  programme  of  systematic  instruc-    ProgrMiine  of 

in  the  mcchnnical  arts,  for  its  introduction  in  the  year  1888  into  theB^ctiun. 

cshops,  and  also  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  auxiliaries  to 

y.     In  the  year  1870,  at  the  Exhibition  of  Manufactures  at  St.  Pe- 

>urg,  the  school  exhibited  its  methods  of  teaching  mechanical  arts, 

from  that  time  they  have  been  introduced  into  all  the  technical 

ols  of  Russia. 

rhc  auxiliaries  of  education  employed  in  teaching  mechanical  arts    School  model* 

»  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Vienna  and  that  of  hibited  at  Vienna 

adelphia,  in  order  that  specialists  in  these  matters  might  become  *°  eiphia, 

tainted  with  them. 

The  auxiliaries  of  education  appointed  for  the  teaching  of  any  me- 

lical  work  whatever — for  example,  fitters'  work — are  classed  in  three    Clasaed  inthiee 

cateff  ories  * 
gories;  to  the  first  of  these  belong  the  collections  of  instruments   inRtnuncmtsfor 

loyed  in  fitters'  work,  with  which  the  beginner  must  make  himself  ^*^"'  ^o'^k. 
ectly  familiar  before  cutering  upon  work,  and  afterwards  t^o  use 
\e  instruments  during  the  execution  of  the  work  itself. 

To  this  category  relate  all  those  collections  of  models  indispensable        Inatnimente 
,he  teacher  of  fitters'  work,  for  the  puri>ose  of  demonstration :  the  J^toSm.  ""**  **'" 
ection  of  instruments  most  in  use  for  measuring,  full  size ;  the  col- 
ion  of  instruments,  full  size,  for  drilling  metals ;  the  collection  of 
ruments,  full  size,  for  finishing,  from  the  smithy  to  the  fitting  shop 
usive. 

Models  of  files,  increased  to  24  times  the  ordinary  size,  for  the  purpose    Models  of  flies 
lemonstrating  the  surface  of  the  iucision ;  the  collection  of  models  atruments. 
QStrnments  employed  in  cutting  screws  and  nuts,  increased  six  times 
inary  size,  for  the  study  of  the  direction  of  the  angles  of  incision ; 
collection  of  models  of  drills,  increased  six  times,  for  the  practical 
ly  of  the  cutting  angles ;  and  lastly,  the  collection  of  instruments 

apparatus  for  teaching  the  tracing  of  yet  unworked  metal  articles.     Traciuj^inatra 

consider  it  our  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  specialists  to  this  last™****"* 

ection,  for  the  organization  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  skillful 

iTUctor  of  fitters'  work,  Mr.  Savetkiu,  mechanical  engineer.  Savetkin. 

*  To  the  second  category  belong  the  collections  of  models  appointed    Second     caie- 

the  systematic  and  gradatiouary  study  of  hand  labor  in  the  fitters^    Modcla  for  ays- 

.    These  collections  have  the  same  signification  with  regard  to  the ^JJJ^^^fJjJjgJ^Jj; 

rk  of  fitting  as  is  allowed  to  scales  and  exercises  in  instruction  in  fitting. 

sic.     They  arc  so  ordered  that  the  beginner  may  be  enabled  to  over- 

10  by  certain  gradations  the  difficulties  which  i)reseut  themselves 

ore  him.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  the  adjoined  detailed  list 

objects  contained  in  these  collections,  and  to  examine  attentively 

>ry  object  exhibited,  to  be  convinced,  and  if  the  pupil,  under  the 

dance  of  the  teacher,  carefully  fulfills  the  study  of  all  the  numbers 

braced  in  the  collections,  or  rather  the  educational  programme  of  the 

of  fitting,  he  must  inevitably,  and  in  the  most  rational  manner^ 
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""MIA.         render  himself  familiar  with  all  the  known  practical  hand  labor  of 
art.- 
Imperial  Tooh-      ^*  Hence  wo  arrive  at  the  convictiou,  without  any  difficulty ,  that  wi  th 
Moicow****'^^   °'  **^^^  *  system  of  teaching  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  over  the  papiJa, 

and  his  observation  of  their  progress,  become  exceedingly  easy.      JJe 
need  only  remark  that  every  number  of  the  programme  is  executed 
satisfactorily  by  the  pupils,  and,  putting  the  following  one  before  him, 
give  the  requisite  explanations  for  the  succeeding  work. 
Convenienco     *'  lo  such  a  case,  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  pupils'  boing  occupied. 
Sui^me?hodf**  ^*  *^®  same  time  will  present  no  great  disadvantage,  nor  will  it  increase? 

the  arduousness  of  his  duty  to  any  considerable  degree.     And  further, 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  that  a  pupil  who  has  been  working 
during  a  few  years  in  the  workshop  should  fail  to  bo  able  to  use  the?* 
drill,  or  to  trace  a  i)art  to  bo  worked,  though  ho  handle  satisfactorily 
the  chisel  or  the  file. 
Third  category.      <  *  To  the  third  category  belongs  the  collection  of  those  articles,  or  porta 
Assombline  of  ^^  niaoWnes,  in  the  Oxecutiou  of  which  all  the  practical  hxmd  lalwr 
tho  parta  of  ma-  of  the  fitter's  art  is  successively  repeated,  having  been  acquired  duriiiK 
provtoos  course!  *^®  studies  of  the  previous  course. 

<<  What  we  have  said  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  study  of  the  work  uf 

fitting  must  be  accepted  also  with  regard  to  the  other  branches  of  labor, 

namely,  woo<l-tuming,  carpentering,  smithy,  and  foundry  work.    •    •    • 

**  In  conclusion,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  observe  that  ten  years  [had 

in  1873]  already  elai>se<l  since  the  programmes  of  instruction  in  the  nK*- 

chauical  arts  were  introduced  into  tho  workshops  of  tho  school,  and 

Success  of  the  they  have  been  found  to  attain  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  the  aim 

system.  proposed  in  their  introduction. 

"VICTOR  DELLA-VOS." 

In  addition  to  this  account  of  the  school  may  be  given  the 
catalo£^ue  of  its  exhibit,  translated  froui  the  Bussian  Official 
Catalogue: 

/. — Models  used  in  the  Instruction  of  Pupils  in  the  Workshops  of  the  Imperial 

Technical  School  at  Moscow, 

Catalogue     of   1.  Models  for  systematic  teaching  of  wood-turning. 
^  sShSS*.*^   **'  ^'  Collection  of  wood- turning  tools  (natural  size). 

3.  Models  of  wood-turning  tools  (0  times  natural  size). 

4.  Tools  for  sawing  wood. 

5.  Tools  for  planing  wood. 

C.  Tools  for  boring,  piercing,  and  cutting  wood. 

7.  Measuring,  auxiliary  tools  (scales,  calipers,  etc.). 

8.  Models  of  tools  for  planing  wood  (6  times  natural  size) 

9.  Models  of  boring  tools  (G  times  natural  size) 

10.  Collection  of  joints  in  wood. 

11.  Specimens  of  joiners'  work. 


Praotic*^  at  tho     *  I"  ^^^  api)rentice  classes  each  student  is  not  obliged  to  complete 
bench.  every  numlK'r  in  the  programme ;    but  the  work  is  nevertheless  so 

divided  that  be  becomes  familiar  with  eai-h  piece.  While  a  student  is 
making,  for  example.  No.  2,  his  right-hand  neighbor  is  working  on  No. 
I,  and  his  loft-hand  neighbor  on  No.  :),  so  that  ho  sees  how  each  one  is 
made.  He  is  obliged,  moreover,  to  listen  to  the  explanations  which  the 
Instructor  gives  to  his  neighbors,  and  is  himself  afterwards  examine<l 
on  them.  The  pupils  in  tho  practical  section  are,  however,  obliged  to 
make  every  piece  on  the  list. 
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^  Models  for  systematic  teaching  of  metal-tuming.  bubhia. 

13.  Metal-tumtng  tools.  Imperial  Teoh- 

14.  Models  of  metal-turning  tools  (6  times  natural  size).  llSiw^^**^^  **' 
1^>  Models  for  systematic  teaching  of  filing  and  fitting. 

16.  Measuring  instruments  used  by  machinists  and  fitters. 

17.  Chipping  tools. 

IS.  Boriug  tools  for  metal. 

19.  Auxiliary  instnimcuts  used  by  machinists  and  fitters.  Cstaloffoeofex- 

20.  Illustration  of  the  inanufActurc  of  files. 

21.  Collection  of  files. 

22.  Examples  of  the  brazing  of  iron  with  spelter. 

23.  Examples  of  hot  riveting. 

24.  Model  of  bench  for  workshop,  with  three  kinds  of  vises  and  a  ver- 

tical section  of  Hall's  vise,  executed  by  M.  Lovetkine,  civil  en- 
g^eer. 

25.  Same,  with  a  vertical  section  of  Simpson's  vise,  by  M.  Lovetkino. 

26.  Lapidaries'  lathe,  by  M.  Lovetkine,  for  polishing  and  truing  up 

plane  and  curved  surfaces. 

27.  Models  of  cutting  tools,  enlarged. 

28.  Models  in  wood  for  illustrating  the  manner  of  cutting  files  (24  times 

natural  size). 

29.  Models  for  showing  various  systems  of  hot  riveting  (5  times  natural 

size). 

30.  Models  of  taps  and  dies  (G  times  natural  size). 

31.  Models  of  drills  (6  times  natural  size). 

32.  Models  of  diamond  points  and  tool-holders  (3  and  4  times  natural 

size). 

33.  Models  of  reamers  (6  times  natural  size). 

34.  Table  for  marking  out  work,  with  accessories,  invented  and  made 

by  M.  Lovetkine. 

35.  A  round  and  movable  table  for  the  same  purpose,  invented  and 

constructed  by  the  same. 

36.  Models  for  systematic  instruction  in  forge- work. 

//. — New  Apparatus, 

1.  Apparatus  for  showing  certain  acoustic  phenomena,  constructed  after  New  appantos. 

the  designs  of  Professor  Wladimirsky. 

2.  Model  of  a  new  method  of  transmitting  power,  by  M.  Tchebysche£ 

3.  Illustrations  used  in  the  school,  executed  by  pupils. 

4.  Work  of  pupils,  in  the  manufactory  attached  to  the  school,  after 

passing  through  the  course  of  instruction.    Theso  consisted  of  27 
different  objects,  such  as  hand  and  slide-rest  tools,  small  parts  of 
engines,  etc. 
Besides  these,  a  Brotherhood  three-cylinder  engine,  of  13  H.  P.,  made 
enterely  by  pupils,  was  exhibited. 

A  namber  of  machines  made  in  the  maoafactory  above 
mentioned,  and  partly  executed  by  pupils,  were  also  shown. 
Among  these  were  a  Wagnick  &  Kepner  horizontal  engine  iJS**^^  ®**"*^ 
of  16  H.  P. ;  a  small  vertical  engine  of  2  H.  P.,  with  par- 
allel motion  and  governor,  after  designs  by  M.  Tchebyscheff ; 
a  spring  hammer ;  a  steam  pump;  2  machine  lathes ;  and  3 
punches,  a  hand  lathe,  2  power  and  2  hand  planers,  etc 
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»"^^  The  wooden  models  of  enlarged  size,  mentioned  in  trrj^^ 

catalogue,  were  painted  in  the  most  careful  manner       to 
^p«^Tech^  represent  the  appropriate  metals,  and  could  not  fail  to    J^ 
Hosoow.  most  useful  in  teaching  the  true  principles  of  cutting-ed^es. 

The  models  for  teaching  forge  work  were  especially  good, 
the  different  stages  of  the  operation  being  represented  by 
different  models,  the  parts  to  be  heated  painted  red.    The 
th^^'moddli    ®'^®^*^^  ^^  models  for  inst  ruction  in  wood-turning  and  joinery' 
hibited.  wcrc  all  cxccutcd  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and,  like  all  the: 

rest  of  the  collection,  were  capitally  done.     The  careful 
finish  of  all  the  iron  work  exhibited  added  greatly  to  it-^* 
attractive  appearance,  while  it  was  evident,  on  careful  in  ^ 
spection,  that  it  was  not  made  to  hide  imperfect  workman  — ' 
ship,  as  is  unfortunately  sometimes  tbe  case. 

Teohnoioricai  The  Technological  Institute  of  8t.  Petersburg, 

IntUtute  of  St.  "^  "^  *^ 

*^  "  "**  The  other  school  of  this  class  which  exhibited  in  the  Bus-    ^ 

sian  Section  was  the  Technological  Institute  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  school  was  founded  in  the  year  1828,  but  sub- 
mitted from  time  to  time  to  important  modifications,  until 
its  present  form  was  given  it  in  1868. 

AdmiMion.  Bcforc  entering  the  school  the  pupils  must  submit  to  an 
examination,  and  must  present  the  diploma  of  one  of  the 
middle  schools,  or  gymnasia.  The  whole  course  requires 
five  years.    After  the  first  year,  in  which  the  same  studies 

Conne.  are  pursued  by  all,  the  studies  are  divided  into  two  divis- 

ions. (1)  Tlie  mechanical  department;  (2)  the  chemical  de- 
partment. 

Chemioai    de-     The  chemicid  department  substitutes  laboratory  practice 
^^^'^^^  for  that  in  the  workshop,  and  its  studies  are  arranged  with 

a  view  to  the  necessities  of  the  analytical  chemist,  and  there- 
fore do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

Mechanical  de-     The  shopwork  practice  of  the  mechanical  department  is  be- 
'**'^*^  gun  in  the  second  year,  and  continues  during  three  years  and 

a  part  of  the  vacations.  Thus  no  manual  labor  is  performed 
in  the  first  and  last  ye^^rs  of  the  course.  The  aim  being 
rather  to  form  engineers  who  shall  possess  sufficient  me- 
chanical skill  to  plan  and  direct  the  execution  of  machines, 
rather  than  to  turn  out  highly  skilled  workmen,  much  less 
Workshop  time  is  given  by  the  pupils  to  workshop  practice  than  in 
''**'  ^^'  the  Mosi-ow  school,  while  it  is  claimed  that  their  theoretical 

acquirements  are  of  a  higher  grade.  The  total  time  given 
to  workshop  practice  is  648  hours  in  the  course.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  pupils  are  older  in  the  average  than  those 
of  the  Moscow  school.     The  charge  for  instruction  is  30 

Fees.  roubles  (about  $22.50)  per  year  for  the  theoretical  instruc- 
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tiion,  and  40  roubles  (about  $30)  per  year  for  the  workshop       °""'^- 

practice.    About  one  hundred  stipends  are  at  the  disposal  in,tttSlte*o^St! 

of  the  school  for  the  help  of  poor  students,  of  which  80  are  Peteraburg. 

furnished  by  the  government;  and  there  are  in  addition 

200  free  scholarships.    According  to  Dr.  Peters,  director 

of  the  workshops,  there  are  at  present  about  600  students.    Dr.Pet©». 

Th  e  shops  possess  a  20  H.  P.  steam-engine,  2  cupola  fur- 

naces,  10  forges,  32  lathes,  and  33  other  machines  for  metal 

'working. 

The  pupils  begin  their  workshop  practice  with  the  simplest  workshopprao- 
xvoTk  and  are  led  step  by  step  through  forms  of  greater  dif-  ^^ 
ficulty ;  but  every  piece  made  by  them  is  designed  to  show 
the  manner  of  producing  some  fundamental  form,  and  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  manufacture  any  salable  article  during 
the  process  of  instruction.  The  shops  are,  to  use  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  Professor  Bunkle,  of  Boston,  instruction —   Natoreandob- 

'  '  Ject  pf  the  prao- 

not  construction — shops.    The  pupil  performs,  say,  six  exer-  tice. 
cises  in  filing  <and  fitting,  as  many  in  turning,  as  many  in 
brazing,  and  perhaps  ten  in  forging,  all  designed  with  a  sin- 
gle eye  to  the  amount  of  instruction  to  be  gained  from  each. 
Other  exercises  are  performed  in  wood-turning  and  pattern- 
making,  as  well  as  in  moulding  and  casting.     The  pupil  is 
marked  according  to  the  excellence  of  his  work,  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  specimen  being  marked  5,  which  is  the  highest 
note  given.    In  order  to  be  accepted,  a  piece  of  work  must 
receive  at  least  the  mark  4.    If  it  fall  below  this,  a  new  one 
must  be  made.    These  preparatory  exercises  take  up  the    second      ani 
time  devoted  to  shop  work  during  the  second  and  third  years  ^^^^  y®*"- 
of  the  course,  as  well  as  a  month  in  each  vacation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  the  pupil  is  assigned  Fourth  year, 
the  ta«k  of  making  some  piece  of  machinery  which  is  to  serve 
as  his  examination  and  show  what  he  has  learned.  He  may, 
perhaps,  be  required  to  make  only  a  part  of  a  more  compli- 
cated machine.  Thus,  a  handsome  back  geared  and  screw- 
cutting  foot-lathe  shown  was  the  joint  work  of  four  pupils. 
He  is  furnished  with  the  general  sketch  and  dimensions, but  Practice  in  the 
must  make  first  his  own  working  drawings  and  then  his  pat-  of^Lp  worka. 
terns.  He  molds  these  himself,  and  every  step  of  the  work, 
from  the  rough  casting  to  the  finished  and  adjusted  machine, 
must  be  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Should  he  fail  to  com- 
plete his  task  satisfactorily,  he  is  obliged  to  persevere  until 
he  produces  an  acceptable  piece  of  work.  He  is  exi)ected  to 
finish  this  final  examination  in  the  workshop  hours  of  his 
fourth  year.  If  he  completes  it  sooner,  the  time  thus  gained 
is  at  his  own  disposal ;  but,  should  it  be  still  unfinished  at 
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UU88IA. 


__  the  end  of  the  year,  he  is  obliged  to  work  during  vacation 
in^tSte**lS^st  ^^  ^^  ^^*  spare  time  during  the  fifth  year,  as  the  machine 
Petereburg.       must  be  presented  in  order  to  entitle  hihi  to  his  certificate 
Fifth  year.      Qf  graduation.    During  the  fifth  year  no  manual  labor  is  re- 
quired of  those  who  have  completed  this  final  task.     No  con- 
struction shops  are  attached  to  this  school,  and  nothing  is 
made  for  sale. 
Collection    of     The  collection  exhibited  was  smaller  than  that  shown  by 

tbe    Trcnnolop-  '^ 

caiinsiitnte.      the  MOSCOW  school,  but  it  cxccoded  the  latter,  if  anything, 

in  the  careful  workmanship  and  beautifnl  finish.  Tbe  work 
in  iron  done  by  one  scholar,  comprising  examples  of  filing, 
chipping,  brazing,  taming,  screw-cutting,  and  forging,  was 
shown,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  was  presented  bj 
Dr.  Peters,  through  him,  to  the  manual  training  school  of 
Washington  University  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

itS^****"**^*^     Most  of  the  articles  exhibited  were  parts  of  engines,  such 

as  the  heads  of  connecting-rods,  with  boxes,  strap,  key,  and 
colter  complete,  models  of  governors  and  valves,  hangers 
for  shafting,  etc.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  "  Con- 
stnicte^ir^  of  Professor  Reuleaux,  of  Berlin,  recognized  these 
as  copies  of  the  types  given  in  his  work. 

Below  will  be  found  a  translation  from  the  Official  Ca^ 
alogue  of  the  list  of  the  articles  shown : 

Catalogue    of  Collations  for  Instruction  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  at  the  Technological  InstituU 
articlea  shown.  ^  cj    n  *      t 

of  St.  Petersburg, 

1.  Collection  of  modeld  for  the  Hystematio  toachlng  of  wood  working. 

2.  Models  for  the  syBtematic  teaching  of  machinists'  and  fitters'  work. 

3.  Models  for  tho  systematic  teaching  of  forge  work. 

4.  Collection  of  detachable  pieces  of  machines  executed  in  the  work- 

shops of  the  Institute. 

5.  Machines  built  in  the  workshops  of  tbe  Institute: 

A  steam  cylinder,  with  the  Zulzer  valve  motion. 

Machinists'  vise. 

Engine-lathe. 

Foot-lathe. 

The  two  schools  which  remain  to  be  noticed  in  the  Rus- 
sian section  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  jnst  described. 
They  are  designed  for  those  boys  who  wish  to  become  work- 
men; and  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  choose  a  trade,  to 
which  their  practical  instruction  is  ex)nflned. 

• 
m  V  A^?^**?*^*^^  The  Alexander  Technieal  School,  at  Tcherenovetz, 

Technical  School  '  -^ 

at  Tcherepovetz. 

This  school  was  founded  by  the  brothers  J.  and  B.  Milu- 
tines,  in  1868,  at  their  own  cost,  in  connection  with  the 
manufactory  also  founded  by  them  at  Tcherepovets.  In 
1871  the  school  was  subsidized  by  the  government;  and  in 
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'^73  it  be<*.ame  a  part  of  the  imperial  system  of  schools.  Its       ''p"'-^- 

•bject  is  to  train  foremen,  steam-eugineers,  and  draftsmen.  TechniMi  Sc^i 

'he  number  of  pnpils  is  at  present  145,  of  whom  37  are  »*  t®^®**?®^®**- 

tipported  by  the  crown  and  4  by  private  subscription.    Of  Nraiborofsta. 

'^e  pupils,  120  are  boarders  and  25  are  day  scholars  ("ex- 

irnes").    The  charge  is  180  roubles  ($135)  yearly  for  board-    foc«. 

rs,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  20  roubles  ($16).    The  day 

:5liolars  pay  12  roubles  ($8)  a  year,  and  an  entrance  fee  of 

^  roubles  ($7.50).    This  charge  is  made  to  cover  the  ex- 

ense  of  drawing  materials  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery 

I  the  shops.    Pupils  are  received  between  the  Jiges  of  Admisdon. 

tiirteen  and  fourteen,  and  the  duration  of  the  course  is  six 

ears.    The  first  four  years  are  devoted  to  theoretical  in-    course 

traction,  accompanied  by  workshop  i>ractice,  and  the  last 

wo  years  are  passed  entirely  in  the  shops.    An  examina- 

Ion  on  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  on  reading,  writing, 

nd  writing  from  dictation,  and  on  the  religion  of  the  Greek 

Jhnrch,  must  be  passed  by  applicants  for  admission. 

In  the  first  four  years  of  their  course  the  pupils  are  in-    studies. 
tmcted  in  religion,  the    Eussian    language,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  stereotomy,  history,  physics,  mechanics,  proper- 
ies  and  treatment  of  materials,  construction  and  manage- 
nent  of  the  steam-engine,  freehand  and  mechanical  draw- 
ng,  and  penmanship.     This  is  combined  with  workshop         workshop 
practice,  the  morning  hours  from  7.30  to  12  m.  being  passed 
n  the  school-room,  and  the  afternoon  from  1.15  to  6.15  spent 
n  the  shops.    Instruction  is  given  in  carpentry,  filing,  chip- 
ping, turning,  brazing,  and  forging,  and  a  systematic  course 
)f  practice  is  laid  down  which  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Che  school  has  an  income  of  $24,000,  but  this  is  found  in-    Support 
efficient,  and  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  subscription. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  ^  ,     students' 

choice  of  three 

;wo  years  of  workshop  practice  the  pupil  makes  choice  of  vocations. 
)ne  of  the  three  vocations  before  enumerated,  and  his  work 
n  the  shop  is  confined  to  that  branch.  Those  who  learn 
)team-engineering  are  furnished  with  situations  on  steam- 
X)ats  during  the  season  of  navigation,  where  they  are  paid 
^ages,  which  are  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  school. 

The  work  done  by  thin  school,  as  shown  at  Paris,  was 
9^ery  satisfactory,  although  the  display  was  much  smaller 
th&n  that  of  either  of  the  great  schools  first  mentioned.  It 
consisted  entirely  of  the  preliminary  exercises  designed  to 
teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  mana.gement  of 
tools,  and  no  finished  machines  were  shown. 
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BUBBIA. 


School  ofTrades 
of  the  Czarewitch 
Nicholas. 


Course 


Admission. 


Fees. 


Stndies. 


Workshop 
practice. 


Execntiun     of 
outsido  orders. 


Diploman. 


SabyentioDs. 


Trades  taught. 


TJie  ScJiool  of  Trades  of  the  Czarewitch  Xicholas. 

This  sebool  is  situated  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  founded  in 
1875,  aud  is  similar  in  aims  and  methods  of  instruction  to 
the  school  at  Tcherepovetz.  The  length  of  the  course  is 
live  years,  and  pupils  may  remain  two  years  longer  if  (hev 
desire  to  do  so,  the  additional  time  being  passed  entirely  in 
the  workshops  of  the  school. 

Pupils  are  a<lmitted  at  the  age  of  eleven,  without  an  ex- 
amination, but  applicants  for  advanced  classes  must  submit 
to  one  on  the  studies  previously  pursued  by  the  class.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  250,  all  boarders,  as  no  day  scholars  arc 
admitted,  and  the  limit  fixed  is  300.    The  jmpils  pay  250 
roubles  ($187.50)  per  year,  which  Jncludes  the  clothing  fur- 
nished them  by  the  school.    About  half  of  the  pupils  are 
supported  by  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  or  by  private  be- 
nevolence. 

The  theoretical  instruction  comprises  the  following' 
branches:  Religion,  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  history,  natural  history,  geography,  i)liysies, 
mechanics,  technology  of  wood  and  metsils,  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing,  penmanship,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 
The  workshop  i>ractice  i.s  begun  in  the  third  year,  and  con- 
tinues through  the  course.  The  pupil  is  first  taught  the 
management  of  the  tools  of  the  several  trader;  and,  after 
having  attained  a  satisfactory  proficiency^,  he  chooses  his 
particular  vocation.  The  school  executes  orders  for  various 
machines,  but  this  work  is  made  simply  accessory  to  th(> 
instruction  of  the  pupil,  and  is  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  systematic  development  of  his  skill  through  means 
of  graduated  exercises.  Each  pupil  gives  20  hours  a  week, 
for  the  last  three  yea-rs  of  his  course,  to  shop- work,  and  the 
two  weeks  preceding  the  vacation  are  entirely  passed  in  the 
shop. 

The  pupils  who  take  the  extra  two  years'  course  of  prac- 
tical work  are  given  diplomas  as  foremen  or  assistant  fore- 
men. The  *' Asylum  for  Poor  Children  destined  to  become 
Artisans,"  which  defrays  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  school, 
provides  those  pupils  whose  progress  has  been  especially 
satisfactory  with  the  means  to  found  workshops  or  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  their  professions. 

The  trades  taught  are  those  of  cabinet-maker,  pattern- 
maker, turner,  sculptor  in  wood,  locksmith,  met^-tumer, 
smith,  brazier,  and  machuiist. 

The  shops  possess  43  lathes,  of  which  2G  are  for  metal- 
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taming,  as  well  as  a  fall  oatfit  of  the  necessary  machines       »""'-^ 
and  tools. 

The  school  has  been  established  so  short  a  time,  that  in  ^^^^^^ 
1878  no  papils  had  completed  the  coarse.    Its  exhibit  at  ^lohoiaa. 
Paris  consisted  chiefly  of  specimens  of  wood-carving  and 
cabinet-work,  which  were  well  done,  bat  which  it  woald  be 
nnfair  to  take  as  an  exponent  of  what  the  school  will  do. 

FRANCE.  FBAMCi. 


In  the  French  department  twenty-three  schools  showed 
specimens  of  the  work  of  their  papils,  bat  of  these  by  far 
the  larger  part  demand  bat  little  notice.  In  many  the  work 
was  of  the  radest  description,  and  no  evidence  was  given 
of  a  progressive  coarse  or  information  as  to  the  manner  of 
instrnction.  These  were  asaally  schools  not  ander  govern- 
mental sapervision,  bat  owing  their  existence  to  x>rivate 
initiative,  and  in  which,  apparently,  the  manaal  labor  occa- 
pied  a  very  sabordinate  place,  and  received  no  skilled  saper- 
vision. There  were  a  few  honorable  exceptions  to  this  rale; 
bat  the  main  interest  centered  in  the  exhibit  of  the  govern- 
mental schools,  the  three  great  iScoles  des  Arts  et  MStiers, 
sitaated  at  Aix,  Angers,  and  Ghdlons-sar-Mame. 

J^colea  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  ^t^m^rl"  ^"^ 

These  schools  &re  precisely  similar,  the  aim,  conditions  of 
admission,  and  coarse  of  instraction  being  the  same,  so 
that  a  description  of  one  serves  for  all.  They  are  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Agricaltare  and  Com- 
merce, and  a  permission  mast  be  granted  by  him  before  the 
directors  will  admit  a  visitor  or  impart  any  information  as 
to  the  coarse  of  stady. 

The  object  of  the  schools  is  to  educate  foremen  and  skill-  .ohooi?  **'  **^ 
fill,  intelligent  workman  for  those  trades  which  work  in 
wood  and  iron.  The  conditions  of  admission  are  (I)  that  AdmiMicm. 
the  candidate  be  French  by  birth ;  (2)  that  he  be  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen;  (3)  that  he  present  a 
certificate  that  he  is  accastomed  to  manaal  labor;  and  (4) 
that  he  pass  the  examination  and  hand  in  the  certificates 
mentioned  below.  The  examination  is  on  writing,  spelling,  ^^^5^3****" 
arithmetic,  inclading  the  first  foar  operations,  fractions, 
decimals,  extraction  of  sqaare-roots,  proportion,  elements 
of  plane  geometry,  the  first  foar  operations  of  algebra,  and 
the  elements  of  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing.  Besides 
these  reqairements,  a  piece  of  work  in  wood  or  iron,  accord- 
ing to  the  trade  which  the  candidate  intends  to  follow,  most 
be  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners.  An  oral  ex- 
26  PR 
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vftAscE. amination  follows  the  above  on  the  same  subjects.     The 

^iM  (2m ^rt« certificates  to  be  submitted  are  as  follows:   The  ^^acte  de 

naisaancej^  or  register  of  birth ;  a  doctor's  certificate  that 

foiSnSlSon^"*  ^^^^  applicant  is  hi  sound  physical  condition;  a  certificate  of 

vaccination;  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  that  he  is  of  French  birth ;  another 
that  he  has  partaken  of  his  first  communion,  if  a  Catholic; 
and,  lastly,  a  written  agreement  on  the  part  of  his  parents 
or  guanlians  to  become  responsible  for  all  charges.  All 
students  are  obligexl  to  board  in  the  institution.  The  charge 
Fees.  for  board  and  tuition  is  600  francs  ($120)  yearly.     The  pupil 

pays  on  entering  a  further  sum  of  340  francs  ($6S)  for  his 
outfit.  All  charges  are  payable  in  advance,  but  relief  from 
payment  of  a  portion  or  the  whole  sum  maybe  obtained  by 
persons  in  destitute  circumstances,  on  application  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
TheoToUcai  The  theoretical  instruction  embraces  the  following 
branches:  Arithmetic,  elementary  geometry  and  algebra, 
plane  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  cine- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  accounts,  geography, 
and  grammar,  with  religious  instruction  for  all.  The  prac- 
Piacticai  tical  brauchcs  are  taught  in  four  workshops,  and  are  the 

branches. 

following:   Pattern- making  and  joinery,  casting,  forging, 
Prizes.  and  fitting.    Prizes  are  distributed  at  the  end  of  each  year, 

and  at  the  end  of  the  course,  which  occu'pies  three  years, 
Certificates,     certificates  are  given  to  those  who  have  completed  it  in  a 

satisfactory  manner,  and  a  medal  is  awarded  for  ^^excei>- 

tional  merit." 
The  distribution  of  time  is  as  follows : 
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^^^         As  has  been  stated,  the  three  schools  are  identical 
§u&en"  '^'^ character  and  aim ;  and  the  work  done  by  them  partakes 

this  uniformity.    It  was  all  well  done,  skiUfolIy  planned,  aa^  « 
neatly  executed;  but  it  lacked  the  careful  finish  and  hig^^- 
polish  of  the  Eussian  work.    Nor  were  the  machines 
such  graceful  design  as  those  in  the  latter  section, 
exhibit  was  arranged  in  too  small  a  space,  so  that  its  sei^^ 
rate  parts  could  not  be  examined  to  advantage.    Amo^ng 
the  articles  shown  were  engines  and  machines  made  to  onS^cr 
for  various  industrial  establishments  by  students  of  blie 
third  year. 
itSfi*^  «*^^     The  chief  objects  exhibited  were  as  follows : 

Sehool  at  Aix.  By  the  wskool  at  Aix. 

A  horizontal  engine  about  G  H.  P.,  with  variable  cut-off,  by  pupils  of 
the  third  year,  which  was  Bold  to  M.  Vichot,  of  Morlaix. 
A  band-saw  for  splitting  boards,  also  sold. 
A  large  upright  drill,  with  movable  table. 
Numerous  ornamental  castings  in  iron  executed  with  much  delicacy. 

Sohool  At  Ad-  By  the  school  at  Angers. 

A  portable  engine  of  15  H.  P. 

An  engine-lathe  of  20  inches  swing  and  15  feet  length  of  shears,  com- 
plete. 
A  connecting  rod  for  a  20  H.  P.  engine. 

Some  very  elaborate  core  boxes  and  neat  patterns  of  smaU  size. 
A  number  of  small  drop  forgings. 

Soliool  at  ChA-  By  the  sohool  at  Chdlons-sur-Mame. 

A  small  reversible  vertical  engine  for  a  steam-launch.  Ordered  for 
the  French  navy. 

A  vertical  slotting-machine. 

The  head  and  tail  stocks  and  slide-rest  of  a  lathe  of  the  same  swing 
as  that  in  the  last  exhibit. 

Besides  the  articles  enamerated,  each  school  showed  a 
number  of  parts  of  engines  then  under  way,  most  of  which 
were  made  to  order,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  pieces, 
tools,  binges,  boiler-fittings,  and  the  like.  The  work  on  all 
was  good,  though  not  remarkable. 

A  few  other  schools  made  a  creditable  exhibit  of  their 
work,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  government 
schools,  but  none  showed  s];>ecimens  illustrating  the  pupils' 
progress.  This  was  to  be  regretted,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
systems  of  instruction  would  have  been  of  much  interest. 

Next  to  the  exhibit  of  the  ticoles  des  Arts  et  Mit%er%j  the 

most  sa  isfactory  specimens  of  students'  work  was  made  by 

8chooi^o?*jhethe  Industrial  School  of  the  Vosges,  at  Spinal.    It  is  de- 

vwgea,  at  Epi-  gjgjj^j  ^^  ^  preparatory  school  to  the  School  of  Arts  and 

Manufactures,  at  Paris,  and  serves  also  to  impart  a  general 
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education  to  young  men  who  are  designed  for  a  business  or      raAKCK. 
manufacturing  career.    It  forms  a  branch  of  the  Classical 
School  of  £pinal,  and  occupies  a  portion  of  the  buildings  o^ sohooi^°o?*'Se 
that  institution.    It  was  founded  to  supply  the  place  of  thej]w<»»  **  4>i- 
Industrial  School  at  Mulhouse,  in  Alsace,  suspended  since 
the  Franco-German  war.    The  school  at  £pinal  was  founded 
in  1871,  and  has  a  course  of  four  years,  admitting  pupils  be-    ^SSSi 
tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.    At  the  close  of  Dipiomw. 
the  course  a  diploma  is  given  to  the  graduates,  which  secures 
the  same  privileges  as  that  of  bachelor  of  letters  or  of  sci- 
ences in  the  military  examination  for  the  one-year  volunteer 
service.    The  charge  is  700  francs  ($140)  yearly  for  board-   Fee*, 
ers,  and  200  francs  ($40)  for  day  scholars. 
The  programme  of  studies  is  as  follows : 
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In  the  exhibit  of  this  school  the  most  elaborate  piece  of J^.^.^ ._ 

'ork  was  a  plauer  witli  a  quick-return  motion,  which  w2iSg^^^j^J°«*^ 
rell  designed  and  executed.    The  usual  lack  of  ornamental  vosgesatEpinai. 
nish  was  observable,  but  the  fitting  seemed  carefully  done. 
L  surface-plate,  with  a  straight  edge  for  testing  it,  was  shown 
8  the  work  of  a  student  of  the  third  year,  and  deserved  high 
ommendation  for  the  excellent  workmanship  bestowed  upon 
t.     Among  the  other  objects  exhibited  were  a  screw-plate  .^^^^^^*  **^* 
srith  taps  and  dies,  a  ratchet-drill  stock,  some  vernier  cal- 
ipers, a  metallic  plane  adjustable  to  various  curves,  and  va- 
ious  exercises  in  forging,  which  seemed  rather  beyond  the 
(kill  of  those  who  had  attempted  them. 

National  School  of  Watchmaking.  ofwJSS^kl^' 

at  CloMtt. 

In  the  same  section  was  the  exhibit  of  the  National  School 
>f  Watchmaking,  at  Gluses.  This  school  was  founded  by 
iing  Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia,  in  1848,  when  Gluses 
brmed  a  part  of  his  dominions.  It  passed  into  French  x>os- 
icssion  in  1860,  and  the  school  was  reorganized  in  1863.  It 
8  situated  in  the  department  of  Haute-Savoie,  in  the  center 
►f  a  district  devoted  to  watchmaking,  where  it  is  estimated 
hat  2,400  persons  are  employed  in  this  trade,  and  the  value 
►f  the  annual  production  of  watches  is  put  at  $360,000. 

The  school  is  8upi>orted  by  the  State  and  gives  instruction    Support 
o  80  pupils.    Their  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  prac-    coum . 
ical,  and  the  course  lasts  three  years.    The  graduates  of  the 
ichool  are  in  great  demand,  and  lind  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ng  remunerative  employment. 

The  chief  features  of  the  display  made  by  the  school  were    Modein  of  e» 

*^     *^  *'  capements,  etc 

%  collection  of  19  models  of  esca])ements,  showing  the  devel- 
)pment  from  the  simplest  form  to  the  most  perfect,  a  large 
slock,  striking  the  hours,  quarters,  and  five  minuti^s,  made 
)y  a  pupil  of  the  second  year  and  remarkably  well  executed, 
md  a  marine  chronometer,  made  to  order  Ibr  the  Ministry 
>f  Marine.  It  is  designed  to  make  a  specialty  of  this  class 
)f  work.  A  large  collection  of  the  various  parts  of  wat^ches, 
sxecuted  by  the  [)upils  of  the  different  years,  was  shown, 
md  one  case  was  tilled  with  models  on  a  large  scale  which 
«rved  for  demonstration  in  the  classes.  The  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  take  these  to  pieces ;  the  detached  parts  are  then 
nixed  by  the  instructor,  and  the  student  must  then  recon- 
struct the  model. 

In  the  long"  Oaleriede  Travail,^^  where  numerous  industrial  g^^^^^'^^'js 
processes  were  shown  in  actual  operation,  was  found  a  small  90^- 
exhibit  of  the  watchmaking  school  at  Besan9on,  the  head- 
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r^^^cR. quarters  of  the  industry  in  France.    This  school  was  founded 

8obSu»VB^n^  at  the  expense  of  the  town  and  has  80  pupils  who  pay  780 
9^  francs  ($150)  yearly,  and  pass  through  a  three  years'  course. 

The  instruction  is  essentially  similar  in  plan  to  that  given  in 
the  National  School  at  Cluses,  but  the  exhibit  was  too  small 
to  judge  properly  of  its  success. 

Manual  train  Mautial  Training  ScJiools. 

ing  schools. 

In  the  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  Exposition  was  the 
beautiful  Pavilion  of  the  City  of  Paris,  and  in  this  building 
were  the  exhibits  of  the  two  manual  training  schools  which 
La  YiUette.        shc  has  established,  one  in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  and 
Rue  Tournefort  the  Other  in  the  Bue  Toumefort.    The  former,  much  more  ex- 
tended in  its  operations,  is  the  well-known  apprentice  school 
of  the  city  of  Paris.    It  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  school 
with  the  workshop  and  to  educate  the  apprentice  systemati- 
cally in  his  calling  while  imparting  to  him  a  knowledge  of 
such  theoretical  branches  as  will  aid  him  in  pursuing  it 

The  establishment  in  the  Eue  Tournefort,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  workshop  with  the  pri- 
mary school  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pupil  who  leaves  the 
school  may  intelligently  choose  a  calling  suited  to  his  taste. 
To  this  end  he  is  taught  the  rudiments  of  several  trades, 
while  by  means  of  a  judicious  alternation  of  study  and  man- 
ual work,  the  symmetrical  development  of  all  his  faculties 
is  attained. 
Apprentice  The  Ai)prentice  School  of  the  city  of  Paris  receives  boys 
•tFar^    ^^  ^ou  tlicir  cxit  from  the  ]irimary  school,  provided  that  they 

present  a  certificate  of  pi-oflciency  or  pa«s  an  equivalent 
examination. 
General  and     The  instruction  is  of  two  kinds,  general  and  technical. 

tecbnical  cduca* 

tion.  The  general  instruction  embraces,  besides  the  usual  niottexs 

of  primary  instruction,  which  are  obligatory,  certain  optional 
branches,  such  as  the  elements  of  x)hysics,  mechanics,  and 
chemistry  as  applied  to  manufactures.  In  addition,  special 
instruction  is  given  relating  to  the  forms  of  tools  and  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  materials  employed.  During 
the  summer,  visits  are  paid  to  various  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, and  the  pui)ils  are  required  to  hand  in  written 
reports  of  these  excursions. 
Grtord.  Thc  principles  on  which  the  school  is  founded  are  thus 

stated  by  Mr.  Gr^^ard,  the  Inspector  General  of  Public  In- 
stniction : 

Principles    on     No  pren)atiii*o  admission,  since  the  physical  forces,  as  well  as  the 
2 1.^5^*********^  mental  powers  of  the  child  are  unable,  before  a  certain  age,  to  endnre 

the  seiions  work  of  an  apprenticeship. 
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"No  crowding  of  pupils — nothing  being  more  fatal  to  the  moral  tone        trasol 
rhich  it  is  desired  to  establish.  Avprentioe 

"No  hasty  specialization,  since  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  mind,  is  im- ^^^^^^^^ 
roved  by  a  wide  variety  of  exercises. 

"No  tuition  fee,  the  institution  being  destined  for  the  poorest  classes. 

"No  dormitory  system,  since  the  family  should  have  the  charge  and 
he  honor  of  following  the  education  of  the  child. 

"No  exercises  sufficiently  prolonged  to  produce  fatigue  of  the  body 
r  the  mind — the  variety  of  exercises  being  an  indispensable  condition 
f  a  symmetrical  development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
brces  of  the  apprentice. 

"No  instruction  in  abstract  sciences,  properly  so  called,  since  the  in- 
truction  in  an  apprentice  school  should,  in  order  to  bear  fruit,  be 
»ased  not  on  theories  but  on  facts,  and  it  should  be  supported  only  by 
hose  theories  whoso  materialized  applications  can  be  shown." 

The  day's  work,  during  the  first  two  years  consists  of  six   Diviaioii  of  ex- 
loors  in  the  workshop  and  four  hours  of  study  and  recitation ; 
Q  the  third  year,  eight  hours  in  the  shop  and  two  of  mental 
rork.    In  every  day  two  hours  of  recreation  are  allowed, 
f  which  one,  three  times  a  week,  is  devoted  to  gymnastics. 

The  workshop  is  of  two  kinds,  that  of  preparatory  in-    ^^^*^****p  **• 
traction  and  that  of  execution.    All  pupils  pass  succes- 
ively,  in  the  first  year,  through  the  wood-working  and 
ron- working  shops,  the  required  exercises  being  placarded 
m  a  bulletin  board  in  the  order  in  which  they  must  be  exe- 
cuted.   This  is  called  in  the  school  ^'the  rotation."    This 
lort  of  general  gymnastics  gives  suppleness  and  firmness  to    General  work. 
he  hand,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  temporary  failure  to  obtain 
work  in  his  chosen  calling,  the  pupil  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
hid  some  other  employment.    The  choice  of  a  specialty  is    special  work, 
nade  in  the  second  year,  and  it  is  here  that  the  real  work 
)f  execution  begins.    No  piece  of  work  is  begun  until  the 
)npil  has  made  a  working  drawing  or  a  sketch  with  dimen- 
dons  written  in,  so  that  he  obtains  a  complete  and  thorough 
inderstandiug  of  what  he  is  about  to  do.    The  division  of     DiTiaion   of 
ame  is  as  follows :  The  first  part  of  the  day,  from  7  to  3,  is 
levoted  to  those  branches  pursued  by  all  three  classes  in 
M>mmon.    From  7  to  8,  study ;  from  8  to  11,  shop- work ; 
tom  11  to  12,  intermission;  from  12  to  2.30,  shop-work; 
tom  2.30  to  3,  intermission. 

After  3  o'clock,  the  programme  is  as  follows : 
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The  trades  taught  are  those  of  inaehiuists,  smiths,  metal-      "^^^- 

umers,  joiners,  pattern-makers,  wood-turners.    In  the  last  Q^Y^^fSSS^ 
rear  that  of  mechanical  instrument-maker  has  been  added  o^,gj^  ^^^^^ 
x>  the  list  and  a  special  workshop  fitted  up  with  a  view  to 
Jie  needs  of  this  branch. 

Seventy-four  students  have  completed  the  course  since 
the  foundation  of  the  school.  The  trades  which  they  learned  oocupaS^ons  "*of 
were  as  follows:  Machinists,  42;  smiths,  4;  metal- turners, S^!t^ 
5;  joiners,  4;  pattern-makers,  17;  wood-turners,  1.  Of 
these  1  is  dead,  1  is  in  parts  unknown,  2  are  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  the  rest  are  employed  without  exception  in 
workshops  and  manufactories  of  the  highest  class,  and  in 
receipt  of  relatively  high  salaries.  Of  the  165  now  in  the 
school,  89  are  in  the  first  year  and  have  not  chosen  their 
callincr,  while  the  remaining  76  are  classed  as  follows:  Ma-    Choicsoof  oocn- 

*"  ^  .  ^  pitions  by  pres- 

chimsts,  51 ;  smiths,  4;  metal-turners,  1 ;  joiners,  2 ;  pattern-  entpnpiis. 
makers,  14 ;  wood-turners,  4.    The  large  proportion  of  ma- 
chinists, both  among  the  graduates  and  pupils,  is  explained 
by  several  causes.    Places  are  easier  to  find,  especially  in 
the  railroad  machine-shops,  and  wages  are  higher. 

The  buildings  at  present  occupied  by  the  school  are  in-  BmUings  and 
sufficient  for  its  needs,  and  new  ones  are  now  (1879)  in  pro-  * 
cess  of  erection.  The  shops  have  150  vises,  and  other  tools 
in  necessary  proportion.  Many  of  the  machine  tools  are  the 
work  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  benches  now  in  use  were 
made  in  the  school  itself.  Besides  the  trades  before  men- 
tioned, each  student  passes  three  to  four  weeks  in  his  second 
and  third  years  as  fireman  and  engineer  in  attendance  on 
the  engine  which  furnishes  i)ower  to  the  shops. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,    iMMipiine. 
although  the  only  punishments  are  a  reprimand,  or,  in  a 
few  extreme  cases,  dismission  from  the  school.    Every  two 
weeks  a  prize  in  money,  varyiug  from  5  to  60  cents,  is  dis- 
tributed to  each  pupil,  the  amount  varying  according  to  bis    i^*^^^°*i<^<«- 
marks  during  that  period.    He  is  marked  both  for  conduct 
and  for  the  excellence  of  his  work,  both  in  the  school-room 
and   the  shops.     The  diligence  of  the  bojs,  during  two 
visits  made  by  the  writer,  was  remarkable,  nor  was  it  owing  havS?^*^* 
to  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  shops,  as  that 
official  was  often  called  out.    No  accident  has  occurred  since 
the  foundation  of  the  school,  although  the  workshop  con- 
tains 20  lathes,  3  drills,  and  a  band-saw,  all  driven  by  steam 
and  in  almost  constant  operation.    The  attendance  is  very    Good    atteud. 
regular,  and  tardiness  is  rare.  ^J^^' 

In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  English,  it  was 


Coone. 
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"^°''       noticed  that  the  nameof  each  tool  and  machine  was  wiitl 
sohoofojftSSd^  over  it  in  that  language  as  well  as  in  French, 
of  Paris.  The  articles  exhibited  in  the  Pavilion  of  the  City  of  Pi 

by  this  school  were  of  good  workmanship  and  showed  t-  :j|^ 
efficiency  of  the  course,  though  it  was  not  to  be  expccti.^ 
that  they  should  be  as  complicated  in  design  or  quite     ^ 
j^j^fticie*  ®»i»i^  finished  in  execution  as  those  made  by  the  older  pupila   of 

the  JScoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers  or  of  the  Eussian  schoo/sL 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  smaller  articles  and  patterns  for 
casting. 

Rro^TSiraefOT^     In  the  school  of  the  Eue  Tournefort  we  find  a  workshop 

attached  to  the  ordinary  primary  school,  where  the  studies 
usual  In  a  school  of  that  grade  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
manual  labor  of  the  shops.  The  establishment  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Apprentice  School,  and  less  time  is  spent 
in  the  shops.  The  course  occupies  three  yeai'S.  During  the 
first  and  second  years  the  pupils  try  each  trade  in  turn,  as  in 
the  larger  school,  while  during  the  third  year  the  choice 
is  made  of  a  special  calling.  One  day  in  each  week,  how- 
ever, each  pupil  must  practice  some  other  vocation  than  the 
one  he  has  chosen,  in  order  to  give  him  the  variety  of  work 
which  is  considered  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  systom. 
Dnratioii     of  The  shop-work  lasts  from  9.30  to  11  a.  ul,  and  firom  1.30  to 

■hop-work.  2  p^  j^^^  ^^1^  ^j^y^  j^  Ig  found  that  those  pupils  who  com- 
plete the  course  in  this  school  require  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  less  time  to  complete  their  apprenticeship  in  the  shops 
which  they  afterwards  enter  than  boys  who  have  previously 
done  no  manual  work,  while  their  mental  acquirements  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  other  pupils  completing  the  course 
of  the  primary  schools. 

The  exhibit  made  by  this  institution  in  the  Exposition  was 
not  a  fiiir  exponent  of  the  work  really  done  there,  and  re- 
quires no  notice. 

CompariBon  of    To  sum  up  the  difference  between  the  schools  of  the  Bou- 
vmo^**SSdB^levard  do  la  Villette  and  the  Rue  Tournefort,  the  first  is  a 
Toarnofort.       ^orkshop  with  a  school  attached,  and  the  second  is  a  school 
with  a  workshop  attached. 

AUSTRIA.  AXTSTBIA. 


Austria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878,  possessed  80 
Tj^MwSeir  schools  in  which  manual  or  industrial  training  was  given. 

These  were  divided  into  37  schools  for  weaving,  embroidery, 
lace-maldug,  etc.,  with  1,805  pupils ;  22  for  wood  and  stone 
working,  with  776  pupils ;  7  for  glass  and  ceramic  industries^ 
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^th  642  pupils;  9  for  metallurgical  industries,  with  407      aubtbia. 
3upils ;  and  5  others  for  various  local  industries,  with  240 
>upils.     The  number  of  teachers  was  167,  and  the  total 
lumber  of  pupUs  3,870. 

Twenty  of  these  schools  exhibited  the  work  of  their  pupils ;  ri^toSJS^ 
)f  these  10  schools  were  devoted  to  wood  and  stone  work- 
ng,  3  to  the  ceramic  arts,  and  1  to  embroidery.  The  articles 
exhibited  were  for  the  most  part  elegant  in  design  and  sat-  Articles  exhib- 
sfiictory  in  execution ;  but  while  they  gave  evidence  of  the 
3xcellent  work  done  in  the  schools,  nothing  was  shown 
llustrating  the  manner  of  instruction,  or  the  progressive 
stages  through  which  the  pupils  passed.  In  many  cases 
he  completed  article  was  the  product  of  several  schools, 
»,  for  instance,  a  sumptuous  bed,  accompanied  by  a  table 
md  two  chairs,  magnificent  pieces  of  workmanship,  in  which 
ihe  wood-work  came  from  the  school  in  Tachau,  the  oma- 
nontal  iron- work  from  that  in  Hohenbruck,  and  the  uphol- 
itory  and  table  cover  from  the  school  of  embroidery  at 
Vienna. 

A  portion  only  of  these  schools  are  properly  manual-train- 
ng  schools,  i.  6.,  are  provided  with  a  workshop  in  which  the 
rapils  learn  the  manipulation  of  the  tools  of  their  trade, 
[n  the  school  for  artistic  iron- work  in  Hohenbruck,  for  ex-    Sohooia  for  ar. 

tiatio  iron^wariL. 

unple,  the  pupils  are  all  persons  employed  during  the  day 
in  that  class  of  work,  and  are  instructed  in  the  evenings  in 
bhat  branch  of  drawing  and  designing  which  especially 
bears  upon  their  work.  The  articles  which  the  pupils  ex- 
tiibited  were  designed  and  executed  by  themselves,  but  only 
in  the  designing  were  they  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher. 

Exact  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  these  schools  pro- 
vided with  workshops  were  not  to  be  obtained,  although  a 
report  on  the  subject  is  now  (1879)  in  course  of  preparation, 
mder  the  direction  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
mder  whose  jurisdiction  these  schools  are  placed. 

The  exhibit  at  Paris  was  in  no  sense  an  educational  one, 
Irom  the  entire  absence  of  anything  to  illustrate  the  mothods 
)f  teaching  or  the  manner  in  which  the  results  exhibited 
were  attained ;  and  it  was,  properly  enough,  not  located  in 
bhe  Educational  Section,  but  in  that  devoted  to  furniture 
ftnd  upholstery. 

SWITZERLAND.  p^htmBLakd. 

In  the  Swiss  section  at  the  Exposition,  among  the  exhibits 
of  the  watchmakers,  were  exposed  the  products  of  the  7 
schools  of  watch-making  which  exist  in  that  country.   These  wS^^Skinjc.**' 
ore  located :  1  at  Geneva;  4  in  the  canton  of  Neuch&tel  (at 
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BwiTZMLAKP.  Ohaux-de-FoDcls,  Ldcle,  Fleurier,  and  the  city  of  Neuchfttel); 

and  2  in  the  canton  of  Berne  (at  Saint  Iinier  and  at  Bienne). 

watchM^.  ^^    These  schools  are  essentially  similar  in  their  organization. 

The  length  of  the  course  varies  from  three  to  four  years, 

and  the  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.   The 

Mathematical  theoretical  iucludcs  chiefly  those  mathematical  branches 

and       praotioal  *^ 

branoheji.  which  enable  the  watchmaker  to  perform  the  necessary 

calculations  for  his  work,  while  the  practical  consists  in 
making,  under  skilled  superintendence,  all  the  parts  of  a 
watch,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficulty  with  exer- 
cises in  the  dismounting  and  assemblage  of  the  various 
kinds.  These  schools  are  considered  to  have  greatly  aided 
the  Swiss  in  their  struggle  to  retain  their  supremacy  in 
Radical  differ-  watch-making ;  but  the  radical  difference  between  the  Swiss 

ence  between  the  ^  ' 

swiM  and  Amer-  and  American  methods  of  manufacture  an,d  industrial  con- 

ican  methods. 

ditions  renders  it  improbable  that  they  will  ever  be  imitated 
in  this  country. 

N-RTHEBLANDB.  THE  KETHEBLANBS. 

The  only  school  exhibiting  specimens  of  its  pupils'  work- 

Ambaetutehooi  iu  this  scctiou  was  the  Ambaehtschooly  at  Amsterdam.    The 

Purpose.         especial  aim  of  the  school  is  to  train  young  men  of  th^ 

working  classes  in  those  mechanical  branches  which  bt0 

C4»nnected  with  civil  and  naval  architecture.    Pupils  are  re— 

Admission,      ceivcd  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  after  passing  an  examinatioi^ 

on  the  usual  primary  studies, 
studies.  The  instruction  in  the  school  comprehends : 

(!)  The  continuation  of  the  primary  instruction ; 

(2)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra,  geometry,  me- 
chanics, and  physics,  theoretical  and  practical ; 

(3)  Industrial  drawing  and  free-hand  drawing  after  nature; 

(4)  Study  of  machines  and  tools  and  of  the  nature  of 
building  mat>erials,  with  the  signification  of  the  technical 
terms  employed ; 

(5)  The  preliminary  studies  and  the  manual  skill  neces- 
sary in  the  trades  of  carpenter,  mason,  blacksmith,  embosser, 
turner,  wood-carver,  and  house-painter. 

Coarse.  The  coursc  is  three  years.    Sixteen  hours  a  week  are  de- 

voted to  shop-work  by  the  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
wood  carvers,  while  the  turners  give  ten.  The  school  day 
begins  at  8  a.  m.  and  lasts  until  8  p.  m.,  with  an  intermis- 
sion from  12  to  2,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  when 

Fees.  only  a  morning  session  is  held.    The  fee  for  tuition  is  15 

florins  ($6)  a  year. 

Articles  exhih.     The  articlcs  exhibited  were  by  no  means  up  to  the  stand- 

Ited.  •! 

ard  of  those  shown  by  the  French  or  Russian  schools ;  and, 
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f  the  skill  of  the  pupils  may  fairly  be  judged  by  the  arti-  ^^'™"''^^^- 
3les  shown,  the  ine^truction  in  shop-work  leaves  much  to  be 
iesired. 

DENMARK.  dknmark. 


In  a  small  buildiug  of  handsome  appearance,  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  Main  Building,  near  the  Aveuue  Suffren, 
was  the  exhibit  of  the  Danish  "Society  for  Domestic  Labor."  ^^^^^JyJjJJ.^* 
This  society  was  founded  with  the  object  of  introducing 
among  the  people  of  Denmark  a  taste  for  handicraft  which, 
especially  when  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  yonng,  might   Pnrpoae. 
result  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry.   The  population  of  that  country  is  chiefly  employed 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  length  and  severity  of  the 
winter  cause  much  enforced  idleness,  with  its  usual  concomi- 
tants of  dissipation  and  suffering.    To  remedy  this  evil,  the 
Society  was  founded.    During  the  summer  vacation  a  school  ^y^^^  Teachers' 
is  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  country 
schools.    This  course  lasts  six  weeks.    The  male  teachers  ^f^JJJ^^*^**""® 
learn  the  use  of  the  simplest  tools  of  the  carpenter  and  cabi- 
net-maker, brush-making,  the  plaiting  of  straw,  book-bind- 
ing, basket-making,  a::d  similar  employments.    The  school-  ^^  females, 
mistresses  are  taught  similar  branches,  but  such  as  adapt 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  women.    On  returning  to  their 
homes  the  teachers  found  winter  schools,  where  they  teach  winter  schools, 
to  the  children  and  often  to  the  adults  of  the  neighborhood 
what  they  themselves  have  learned  in  the  summer. 

Much  aid  has  been  received  from  members  of  the  higher 
classes,  who  have  interests  themselves  deeply  in  the  move- 
ment. About  150  school-teachers  have  followed  these 
courses,  and  120  schools  have  been  established  by  them  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  end  of  the  winter 
local  or  general  exhibitions  of  the  season's  work  are  held.  B^^»*wtioiis. 
The  society  publishes  a  journal  and  sends  out  directions  to 
clubs  and  schools,  and  its  directors  visit  many  of  them  per- 
sonally. The  State  has  aided  the  society  this  year  (1879)  by  Subvention. 
a  gift  of  14,000  francs  ($2,800). 

The  articles  exhibited  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  same  standard  as  the  work  of  skilled  artisans,  but  many   Articles     Az- 
of them  were  exceedingly  meritorious,  and  the  work  which  ^**^**^ 
it  is  doing  may,  it  is  easy  to  see,  be  productive  of  great  good 
to  the  agricidtural  population  of  Denmark. 

ELIOT  C.  JEWETT, 
Honorary  Commissioner. 
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[Extract  tVom  the  Official  ClM8iilc«tioii.J 
THIRD  GROUP.— FURNITURE  AND  ACCESSORIES. 


Class  17.— Cheap  and  Fancy  Furniture. 

Sideboards,    book-cases,    tables,    dressing-tables,    beds,    sofas,    conches,    billiard 
tables,  etc. 


NOTR. — Tho  foUomog  report  treats  of  wood-earring  aa  applied  to  lumitnre  and  arttclet  of  deooratioD. 
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REPORT 

ON 

WOOD-CARVING 


The  Exposition  of  1878  contained,  in  some  respects,  a  very 
good  representation  of  modem  progress  in  this  art ;  in  many 
ways,  however,  it  left  much  to  be  desired.    Of  decorative  hiwtSffmiture 
carving  applied  to  fuiniture  there  was  a  large  and  very  fine^^^'^^^.^jj; 
exhibit ;  of  architectural  wood  carving  very  little ;  and  of  Jj^o*"  eccied- 
ecclesiastical  work,  with  the  exception  of  two  very  inferior 
pulpits,  almost  nothing. 

Japan,  although  showing  but  very  little,  easily  distanced  ^^fP^^^Sji^if  *^* 
all  competition,  both  for  design  and  for  workmanship,  and  the 
next  best  exhibition  was,  perhaps,  that  of  Italy.  Careful  ^^^y  *^®  °®** 
inquiries,  made  in  almost  every  section,  indicated  the  fact 
that  skiUed  carvers  are  everywhere  paid  by  the  piece,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  make  any  estimate  in  regard  to 
their  wages.  In  Italy  very  fancy  prices  are  obtained  by 
several  workmen,  who  call  themselves,  and  indeed  are, 
^^  artists,"  making  their  own  designs  as  well  as  executing  the 
work. 

Although  several  wood-Cjarving  machines  have  been  in-    Nowood-carv- 
vcnted  and  used  more  or  less  successfally  for  rough  and  shown.  "**^  "^ 
coarse  work,  none  were  shown.    Several  machiues  for  mak- 
ing oval,  Grothic,  and  irregular  panels  were  exhibited  in  the 
different  sections,  but  I  do  not  think  they  can  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  wood-carving. 

A  report  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  have  any  great  value, 
should  be  fully  illustrated.  Any  description  which  could  be 
written  gives,  at  the  best,  but  a  poor  idea  of  an  elaborate 
piece  of  carving.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  commis- 
sion were,  however,  so  small  that  it  was  not  considered  ad- 
visable to  have  any  special  drawings  made.  I  am  enabled, 
therefore,  to  give  but  a  few  illustrations,  from  photographs, 
of  the  pieces  of  wood-carving  which  I  have  considered  most 
noteworthy. 

UNITED  STATES.  uxxtkd  statks: 

The  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  very  general  in- 
terest which  has  been  felt  of  late  years  in  this  subject,  was, 
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uymtp  BTATEft.  perhaps,  as  poorly  represented  as  any  nation  in  the  Expoei 
tJon.  It  was  not  because  we  have  not  produced  good  work 
in  this  direction.  Several  firms  in  New  York  and  in  other 
cities  have,  to  my  own  knowledge,  done  decorative  wood- 
carving  which  would  not  have  appeared  at  all  badly  beside 
much  of  that  shown ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  a  feeling  that  to 
bring  it  here  would  be  rather  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle" 

Inadequate  ex.  which  prevented  any  being  sent.  I  say  "any,**  because  an 
in  no  way  out  of  the  ordinary  ebonized-wood  cabinet  by  L. 
Marcotte  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  was  absolutely  the  sole  ex- 
hibit of  this  class. 

FBAKCB.  FRANOB* 


France  was  very  fully  represented  in  the  way  of  carved 
furniture,  but,  although  one  would  suppose  that  there  would 
be  here  a  good  demand  for  ecclesiastical  work,  there  were 
but  one  very  plain  oaken  pulpit,  and  an  altar  or  two  very 
badly  designed  and  executed.  Much  church  work  which 
subBtitution  of  y^as  formcrlv  made  in  wood  is  now  done  in  carton-pierre  and 

carton-pterre  and  "^  ^ 

zinc  for  carving,  thin  ziuc.  This  is,  I  think,  greatly  to  be  deplored,  for  much 
of  the  best  wood-carving  now  in  existence  was  made  for 
churches,  and  the  zinc  and  carton>j>ierre  abominations  by  no 
means  adequately  fill  its  place. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  which  strikes  one  in  examining 
almost  any  production  of  French  decorative  art  is  its  over- 

^ overeiaborate. elaborateness.  The  great  tendency  is  to  overdo  and  over- 
load with  elaborate  ornament,  often  very  pretty,  and  usually 
cleverly  designed,  but  unpleasing  and  confusing  to  the  eye 
from  its  very  superabundance.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  furniture,  much  of  the  carving  on  which  is  exceedingly 
nice,  but  so  lost  in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  gilding  and 
inlaying  that  the  effect  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  careful  examination  that  its  beauty  can  be  realized. 
Very  little  architectural  wood-carving  was  shown.    M. 

Legiaa-Maorioe.  Leglas-Maurice,  of  Nantes,  exhibited  a  small  Benuissance 
room,  upon  the  door  panels  and  chimney-piece  of  which  ap- 
peared some  very  graceful  carving  in  low  relief  upon  a  light 
wood,  maple,  I  think. 

The  style  used  for  nearly  all  the  furniture  shown  was  called 
^^ Renaissance^ — which  name  would  seem  to  cover  almost  any- 
thing ;  but  the  £a*vorite  period,  that  from,  which  most  of  the 

xiv^^tho^  f^ar-  ^^^^^^  in  usc  wcrc  taken,  seems  to  be  that  of  Louis  XIV, 

*♦«•  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Imitation     of    A  fcw  imitations  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  work  were 

ch!nel^work!°  showu,  and  ouc  firm  had  a  number  of  pieces  in  exceedingly 

dose  imitation  of  the  well-known  Chinese  teak-wood  fumi- 
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tore.  Perhaps  these  should  be  called  close  copies  rather 
than  imitations,  for  the  same  wood  was  actually  used,  and, 
except  that  the  price  was  very  much  higher,  they  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  originals. 

Among  the  great  number  of  beautifully  finished  pieces  of 
carved  furniture  in  this  department,  it  is  impossible  to  name 
more  than  a  very  few.  Gueret  Fr^es,  of  Pans,  had  a  most 
beautifully  carved  secretary  in  satinwood,  with  double  doors, 
the  inner  of  a  darker  wood,  also  elaborately  carved  and  in- 
laid. In  this  case  the  designs  for  the  carving,  which  was  in 
very  low  relief,  were  all  taken  from  natural  leaves  and 
foliage.  A  great  number  of  ebony  and  ebonized-wood  cabi- 
nets and  other  large  articles  were  exhibited,  but  on  the 
whole  it  would  seem  as  if  the  rage  for  black  furniture  had 
somewhat  abated,  and  more  light  and  colored  woods  appear 
to  be  used. 

Several  firms  showed  carved  and  gilded  or  ^^  ormolu^ 
work,  notably  one  stupendous  canopy  for  a  throne  or  state 
bed.  A.  Gallois  and  J.  Simon,  of  Paris,  had  some  most 
charming  carved  and  painted  furniture,  particularly  a  bed 
of  a  light  tint,  with  wreaths  of  flowers  carved  in  high  relief, 
and  painted  in  natural  colors.  The  effect  was  very  like  some 
of  the  old  Dresden  china,  and  the  carving  most  exquisitely 
fine. 

There  was  a  large  exhibition  of  carved  frames  for  mirrors 
and  pictures,  both  gilded  and  in  the  natural  wood.  The  one 
of  which  a  cut  is  given  (Plate  2)  was  exhibited  by  Oh .  Buquet, 
of  Paris,  and  is  of  pear  wood,  carved  in  but  four  pieces.  Its 
dimensions  were  about  G  feet  by  3.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  given  illustrations  of  numerous  other  examples  of 
French  wood-carving,  and  do  not  desire  to  put  this  forward 
as  the  best  of  its  class.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  badly  done, 
and  affords  a  good  example  of  the  prevailing  style  of  carved 
work  in  France  at  the  present  time. 

An  interesting  exhibition  was  made  by  the  '^  So(A6t6  pour 
V Assistance  Paternelle  aux  Enfants  employ  6s  dans  Vlndustrie  de 
VAmeublement  en  gSnSraV^  This  institution — ^which,  in  spite 
of  its  long  name,  seems  to  be  a  good  thing — is  intended  to 
farnish  free  instruction  to  young  apprentices  in  cabinet- 
making,  wood-carving,  and  turning.  Every  year  the  whole 
class  compete  for  prizes,  each  division  taking  some  partic- 
ular part  of  an  article  of  furniture.  Then  the  best  of  each 
of  these  parts  is  carefully  selected,  and  the  whole  put  to- 
gether by  those  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  acyudged  to 
be  the  best  cabinetmakers,  and  the  completed  article  is 
exhibited  as  the  result  of  the  year.    Supported  entirely  by 


FBANGl. 


Gaeret  Fibres. 


A.  Oalloia 
J.  Simon. 


Mirror  frame. 
Oh.  Buquet. 


Sooiety  for  in- 
struction in  cabi- 
net-making and 
carving. 


Competition  for 
prizes. 


Exhibitions. 
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7?^*?L__  voluntary  subscription,  this  institution  had,  in  1878,  no  lees 
than  352  pupils,  and  the  quite  elaborate  cabinet,  or  secre- 
tary, which  was  shown  as  the  result  of  the  prize  competi- 
tion had  upon  its  panels  some  reaDy  very  pretty  car\'ed 
wlotiSa^**^orI^  ^^^^  •    ^^®  instructors  in  this  school  are  practical  workmen, 
men.  selcctcd  ou  accouut  of  their  tikill  in  the  different  branebes 

which  they  teach,  and  the  plan  seems  a  very  good  one. 

ORKAT  BillTALN.  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

In  the  English  department  there  was  but  little  car^ing  in 

comparison  with  the  large  quantity  of  furniture  and  oma- 

oueen Anne *nd  mental  wood-work  showu.    The  so-called  ^<  Queen  Anne" 

daooDeon  ntyles. 

and  "Jacobean''  styles,  which  are  now  the  rage,  produce 
their  eflfect,  in  great  measure,  by  means  of  elaborate  pauel- 
iug  and  molded  work,  and,  being  in  their  nature  rather 
flat,  lend  themselves  more  readily  perhaps  to  inlaid  work 
than  to  carving.  When  used,  the  designs  are  usually  in 
quite  low  relief,  and  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  conven- 
tional foliage  and  scroll  work. 

Almost  every  kind  of  wood  appears  to  be  used,  and  in  the 
more  fashionable  and  elaborate  furniture  I  observed  a  ten- 

Kinda  of  wood  dcucy  to  rctum  to  mahogauy  and  rosewood,  which,  more 
especially  the  former,  although  such  universal  favorites 
fifty  years  ago,  seemed  until  very  lately  to  have  gone  almost 
completely  out  of  use.  Bed  cedar  is  another  wood  which  is 
beginning  to  be  much  used ;  the  odor  is  exceedingly  pleas 
ant,  and  the  color  under  a  dull  finish  most  excellent. 

In  England,  as  everywhere  else,  wood-carving  of  any  im- 
portance is  almost  invariably  done  by  the  piece,  and  a  good 

Wages.  workman  makes  from  $35  to  $50  per  week.    Joiners  and 

ordinary  carvers  are  paid  from  15  to  20  cents  per  hour. 
The  most  important  piece  of  architectural  wood-carving 

Boudoir  in  red  iu  the  English  section  was  a  boudoir  in  red  cedar  wood,  ex- 

o.  Troiiopc  sc  hibited  by  G.  Trollope  &  Sons,  of  London.  It  was  BenaU 
aance  iastyley  and  the  whole  of  the  walls  were,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  small  panels,  entirely  covered  by  wood  work, 
very  beautifully  and  carefully  finished.  The  smaU  mold- 
ings were  uncommonly  well  done,  even  for  England,  where, 
as  I  have  said,  they  are  just  now  rather  the  rage,  but  the 
principal  decoration  consisted  of  garlands  carved  in  very 
bold  relief  over  the  doorways  and  mantel.  Perhaps  even 
a  better  piece  of  carving  was  a  mirror-frame  in  lime-tree 
wood,  exhibited  by  the  same  firm.  The  style  of  this  was,  I 
should  say,  Louis  XIV,  and  the  design  Cupids  and  flowers, 
ham?  ^  ^  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Graham,  GoUinson  &  Lock,  and  all  the 
Loc^*!"^*^  "°^  other  great  London  firms,  had  very  fine  collections  of  fur 
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iiitiire  upon  exhibition,  but  very  little  of  it  was  carved  to  any  ^^l_ 


BRITAIN. 


Chippendale. 
Sheraton. 


Bxtent.  Shoolbred,  James,  &  Co.  had  a  most  elaborate  set  jj^^^shwibred. 
jf  drawing-room  furniture  of  satin  wood,  in  a  style  which  ^^^  fJrniulre 
might  be  called  Jacobean-Japanese — an  odd  mingling  of 
Japanese  and  Renaissance  designs,  very  fussy  and  over- 
lone,  but  with  nevertheless  a  good  deal  of  very  clever  carved 
K'ork  about  it.  This  was  a  kind  of  wood  cameo,  produced 
)y  gluing  together  two  layers  of  wood — a  lighter  upon  a 
larker,  and  then  carving  the  design  in  the  upper  so  that 
he  lower  and  darker  forms  a  background.  Several  panels 
f  this  work  were  very  nicely  done,  and  the  design  of  flow- 
rs  and  butterflies  exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty.  The 
rice  of  this  set  was  $28,500. 

Several  makers  showed  clever  reproductions  of  the  de- 
igns of  Chippendale  and  Sheraton,  but  these,  in  conform- 
by  with  their  originals,  had  but  little  carving,  although 
ttuch  pretty  molded  work.  H.  Hems,  of  Exeter,  had  a  h.  Hems. 
offer  of  old  oak,  which  obtained  a  prize  at  Philadelphia  in 
.876.  It  was  in  the  perpendicular  Gothic  style,  rather 
joarsely  executed,  and  principally  noticeable  as  one  of  the 
ery  few  pieces  of  work  in  this  style  in  the  Exposition. 

Peter  Cairns,  of  Edinburgh,  a  self-taught  carver,  had  Pet-or  Cairn«. 
mder  a  large  glass  case  a  piece  of  work  which  was  cer- 
ainly  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Exposition.  It  was  a 
yramidal-shaped  structure,  of  box-wood,  and  represented 
pon  successive  stages  nearly  all  the  principal  figures  in, 
nd  events  of,  the  Grecian  mythology.  The  artist,  who  was, 
believe,  a  porter  in  a  store  in  his  native  town,  spent  rather 
ver  seven  years  upon  its  construction,  working  all  his  spare 
ime.  He  called  it  the  Helicon  Fountain,  and  it  looked 
rom  a  little  distance  very  much  like  a  piec«  of  Hindoo 
irork. 

BRITISH  COLONIES.  bbitish    colo- 

KIR8. 

In  the  British  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  India,  there 
ras  no  carving  exhibited.  In  the  Indian  section  were  sev- 
iral  large,  carved,  open- work  screens  and  panels  in  light  and^^iT™*^"' 
«'ood.  They  were  somewhat  roughly  finished,  but  rather 
ffective,  and  I  was  entirely  unable  to  obtain  any  informa- 
ion  in  regard  to  them. 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 


KOnWAY  AKD 
BWKUBK. 


These  countries  showed  but  little  carved  work.  One  case, 
10  we  ver,  containing  specimens  of  the  work  of  Norwegian 
^asants  during  their  long  winters,  was  interesting.  The 
lollection  comprised  boxes  of  various  forms,  napkin  rings. 
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^'^^nroKN^   forks  and  spoons,  and  other  small  articles  in  light  wood, 
carved  in  very  low  relief,  with  arabesque  designs  quite  un- 
like anything  else  in  the  Exposition,  except  a  few  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  Bussian  department. 

In  the  Swedish  section  were  several  pieces  of  carved  fur- 
niture ^  but  with  the  exception  of  a  rather  pretty  walnut 
book-case,  in  style  Louis  XIY,  they  deserve  no  special  men- 
tion. 

ITALY.  ITALY. 


After  Japan,  Italy  had,  perhaps,  the  best  decorative  wood- 
carving  in  the  Exposition.    Usually  in  low  relief,  the  de- 
copiesftDmna- signs  sccmed  generally  quite  closely  copied  from  natural 
^""^'  plants  and  flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  left 

little  to  be  desired. 
Woods  pre-     Waluut  wood  sccmcd  most  used,  but  there  was  also  a 
good  deal  of  jujube,  a  rather  hard  and  very  flne-grained 
wood  of  a  light  red,  not  unlike  new  mahogany,  but  with 
very  little  variation  of  color. 
ftjof.     Luigi     The  panels  carved  by  Prof.  Luigi  FruUini,  of  Florence, 
were  particularly  pretty ;  illustrations  of  several  of  them 
accompany  this  report.    Those  shown  in  Plate  3  were  pur- 
chased by  the  South  Kensington  Museum ;  they  were  carved 
in  walnut  wood.    Those  in  Plate  4,  also  walnut,  went,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  museum  of  Buda-Pesth.     The  panels  with 
Oraceftii  carv  ^upids,  Platcs  5  and  6,  were  in  jujubewood,  and  exceedingly 
"»e».  graceful  and  pretty. 

There  was  much  very  good  carved  work  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  furniture  department,  but  the  designs 
which  I  have  mentioned  were  perhaps  the  best. 

The  greater  part  of  the  carving  exhibited  seemed  to  be 

produced  in  Florence,  and  a  number  of  walnut  panels  were 

shown  as  the  work  of  students  in  an  institution  there  called 

scboS'oJ'^Stoe^  ^^®  "Preparatory  School  of  Intaglio,''  but  I  was  unfortu- 

ii»  nately  unable  to  obtain  any  information  in  legard  to  it. 

JAPAK.  JAPAN. 


The  Japanese  showed  but  very  little  wood-carving,  but 
that  little  so  very  excellent  that  one  could  not  but  wish  that 
a  full  exhibition  of  their  wonderful  skill  could  have  been 
made.  The  two  most  important,  and,  in  fact,  almost  the 
only,  examples  shown  were  the  swinging  sign  at  the  en- 
Gnte   of   the  traucc  to  the  section  and  the  gates  of  the  model  farm  upon 

model  farm.  '^  *^ 

the  Trocaddro.     These  were,  I  think,  altogether  the  best 

pieces  of  decorative  wood-carving  in  the  whole  Exposition. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Japanese  Commissioner-Gteneral, 
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I  am  enabled  to  give  an  engraving,  from  a  photograph,  of  the  ^^^- 
gates,  bat  the  sign  hung  in  so  bad  a  light,  or  rather  in  so 
deep  a  shadow,  that  it  could  not  be  photographed  success- 
fully. Simply  an  immense  plank  of  light-colored  wood,  with 
the  word  ''Japan"  in  large  white  letters  upon  its  center,  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  border  of  dragons,  chasing  one  another, 
carved  in  very  bold  relief  and  in  the  most  spirited  manner, 
ahd  as  a  piece  of  decoration  could  hardly  be  excelled. 

The  farm  gates  (Plate  1)  seemed  almost  too  delicate  and^^^^^  the 
pretty  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  were  very  elabo- 
rately carved  with  a  design  of  natural  foliage  and  flowers. 
Upon  the  top  were  a  cock  and  hen  of  the  peculiar  Japanese 
8hort-legged  breed,  some  living  specimens  of  which  were  to 
be  seen  inside  the  inclosure.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
not  particularly  interesting  cabinets,  in  very  low  relief,  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  other  carved  work  about  the  Japan- 
ese section,  which  was  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  a  remark 
made  to  me  by  one  of  the  attendants,  <^that  bronze  and 
China  goods  sold  much  better."  On  several  screens  a 
carious  effect  had  been  produced  by  scraping  away  a  i)or- 
tion  of  the  wood  and  leaving  it  in  layers,  as  if  it  had  been 
worn  away  by  time  or  the  action  of  the  weather,  much  as thJiStionof  the 
may  often  be  seen  upon  old  and  impainted  wood- work  which  ^e»*^<»r. 
has  been  exposed  for  a  great  lengtii  of  time. 

CHINA.  CHIKA. 


This  country,  unlike  its  neighbor,  Japan,  made  an  exhibi-    Distinction  be- 
tion  of  wood-carving  much  more  remarkable  for  quantity  and       o^ese 
than  quality;  although  in  some  ways  very  clever,  yet  there™® 
is  so  much  scroU-sawing,  and  they  are  so  skillful  about  join- 
ing various  parts  together  and  almost  entirely  concealing 
the  place,  that  one  is  never  certain  how  much  is  honest  work 
and  how  much  a  mere  sham.    The  woods  most  used  are  iron-  ^^***<^®  **^  ^"<*^ 
wood — often  with  us  called  teak, — rosewood,  and  box.    As  a 
rule,  most  of  the  carving  in  light  wood  comes  from  Ningpo, 
the  dark  from  Canton.     Very  much  of  the  carved  work 
shown  was  also  gilded  and  painted  in  bright  colors.    The 
designs  are  always  conventional,  and  seem  quite  devoid  of  ^egi^^®^*^^'*^ 
the  grace  and  beauty  so  characteristic  of  Japanese  work. 

SPAIN.  BPADI. 


In  the  Spanish  department  there  was  but  very  little,  and 
that  very  ugly,  carved  work.  The  best  piece  was  a  walnut 
billiard  table  from  Madrid,  rather  rudely,  but  still  quite 
effectively,  designed  and  executed. 
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^"^Sni"^'  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Good  exhibit.  In  this  department  there  was  quite  a  large  show  of  carving, 
lu  striking  contrast  to  most  in  the  Exposition,  being  in  very 
high  relief,  with  chubby  German  cherubs  and  conventional 
foliage,  more  or  less  suggestive  of  cabbages.  The  wood 
used  is  principally  walnut,  and  much  of  the  furniture  quite 
effective  and  pretty.  Several  bas  reliefs  in  light  wood  from 
Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  were  curious  as  careful,  painstak- 
ing work,  being  fuU  of  very  minute  figures  most  elaborately 
executed. 

BuatOA.  RUSSIA. 


Generally  the  carving  in  this  section  was  not  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  but  a  large  chest  or  coffer,  and  several 
chairs  in  very  light  oak,  were  interesting  as  showing  symp- 
toms of  a  style  peculiar  to  the  country.  Very  flat,  the  de- 
signs arabesques  and  geometrical  figures,  one  was  reminded 
very  strongly  of  the  work  of  the  Norwegian  peasants  before 
mentioned ;  in  fact,  the  designs,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  size,  were  almost  identical. 

BwrreBBLAND.  SWITZERLAND. 


Cheap  carvings.  This  scctiou  w»s  filled  with  the  well-known  cheap  carving 
peculiar  to  the  country,  of  which  most  travelers  bring  home  a 
sufl&ciently  good  representation — cuckoo  clocks  without  end, 
the  eternal  chamois  on  all  kinds  of  impossible  rocks,  the 
bears  of  Berne,  etc.,  etc.  Every  one  has  seen  plenty  of  it. 
One  ebonized  cabinet,  from  Lausanne,  style  late  Renais- 
sance, was,  however,  very  pretty,  and  a  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  rest. 

BBLOiuM.  BELGIUM. 

Architectural  ^^  *^®  Belgian  scction  was  most  of  the  architectural  wood- 
woodcarving.  carviug  of  the  Expositiou,  and  much  of  it  was  both  inter- 
esting and  pretty ;  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  more 
could  not  have  been  shown  by  other  nations.  One  of  the 
Soctious  of  largest  exhibits  was  a  section  of  a  dining-room,  in  carved  and 
gilded  oak,  from  Brussels.  The  carving  was  very  good,  con- 
Hichreiicfundyentional  dcsigus  in  high  relief,  and  the  gilding  in  three 
shades,  copper,  silver,  and  the  ordinary  yellow  gold,  pro- 
ducing in  contrast  with  the  natural  color  of  the  oak  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  effect.  Several  other  sections  of  rooms  were 
shown,  notably  an  elaborate  salon;  but  these  were  entirely 
painted  and  gilded,  an  arrangement  which  is  apt  to  suggest 
carton-pierre  and  other  abominations,  which,  when  once  the 
grain  of  the  wood  is  hidden,  can  be  applied  with  little  dan- 
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ger  of  detection.  These,  however,  were,  I  believe,  entirely  bkloium. 
genuine  carved  work.  A  section  of  stairway,  with  high  stairway. 
carved  and  paneled  wainscoting,  in  oak,  was  very  effect- 
ive, bat  as  much  cannot  be  said  of  an  elaborate  and  hid- 
eous pulpit,  in  the  same  wood.  A  few  carved  and  painted 
images  for  churches  hardly  seemed  to  be  above  the  ordinary 
cigar-sign  average,  and  when  regarded  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentations of  this  style  of  work  in  the  Exposition  were 
anything  but  satisfactory. 

An  elaborate  wainscoting,  door-:&ame,  and  chimney-piece,  wainaooting. 
of  oak  and  rosewood,  in  this  section,  attracted  much  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  unusual  combination  of  color.  The 
carving  was  Flemish  renaissance,  and  the  design  and  execu- 
tion both  seemed  excellent.  Much  of  the  ftimiture  in  this 
section  was  also  pretty,  notably  an  elaborate  cabinet  in 
ebony,  of  which  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  an  engraving. 

DENMARK.  dbnmabk. 


In  the  Danish  section  were  some  doors  rather  prettily 
carved  in  low  relief,  and  a  small  equestrian  statue  very 
ueatly  executed.    The  quoin  molding,  carved  in  pine,  around    Qaotn  molding 
the  gateway  of  the  department  was  extremely  pretty.    This 
country,  together  with  Norway  and  Sweden,  had  the  same 
general  arrangement  of  light- pine  show-cases  and  gateways  ^      amf  ^'*a^ 
as  ac  Philadelphia,  and  here,  as  there,  the  eliect,  especially  ways, 
after  theoverelaboration  of  the  other  sections,  was  particu- 
larly good. 

THE  NETHERLANDS.  mbtheblakm. 


The  Dutch  had  almost  iiotliiug  in  the  way  of  modern 
carved  work,  although  in  the  wax  tableaux  representing 
scenes  from  peasant  life  there  were  several  very  nice  old 
carved  chests,  clock-cases,  and  the  like. 


None  of  the  other  countries  represented  at  the  Exposition 
had  any  carving  worth  mentioning.  In  the  loan  collections, 
which  composed  the  museum  of  "  retrospective"  art,  in  the    xrocadtoo  mu 

semii    of    ratio- 

two  wings  of  the  Trocad6ro  building,  there  was  much  very  »peotive  art. 
splendid  old  carving,  but  it,  I  think,  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  this  report. 

JOHN  TEEADWELL  NOETON, 
Honorary  Commissioner,  State  of  New  York. 


TEXTILE  FABRICS. 


HON.  HENRY  HOWARD. 
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[Extract  from  the  Official  Claasiflcatioii.l 
FOURTH  GROUP.— TEXTILE  FABRICS,  CLOTHING,  AND  ACCESSORIES. 


Class  30. —Cotton  Thread  and  Fabrics. 

• 

Cotton,  dressed  and  spun. 

Pare  cotton  fabrics,  plain  and  figured. 

Mixed  cotton  fabrics. 

Cotton  velvet. 

Cotton  ribbons  and  tapes. 

Class  31.— Thread  and  Fabrics  of  Flax,  Hemp,  etc. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  spun. 

Linen  and  drills.    Cambric.    Linen  fabrics  mixed  with  cotton  or  silk. 

Fabiics  made  from  vegetable  fibers  as  substitutes  Ibf  flIil'IAid  hemp. 

Class  32.— Worsted  Yarn  and  Fabrics. 

Combed  wool,  worsted  yam. 

Muslins  de  laine,  Scotch  cashmere,  merinos,  serges,  etc. 

Ribbons  and  laces  of  wool,  mixed  with  cotton  or  thread,  silk,  or  floss  silk.    Hair 
tissucH,  pnre  or  mixed. 

Class  33.— Woolen  Yarn  and  Fabrics. 

Carded  wool  and  woolen  yam. 

Cloth  and  other  woolen  fabrics. 

Blankets.    Felt  of  wool  or  hair  for  carpets,  hats. 

Shoes. 

Woolen  fabrics  unmiliod  or  slightly  milled;  fianuol,  tartans,  swans-down. 

Ci^ss  34. — Silk  and  Silk  Fabrics. 

Raw  and  thrown  silk.    Floss-silk  vam. 

Silk  fabrics,  pure,  plain,  figured,  brocaded.    Silk  fabrics  mixed  with  gold,  ulvefi 
cotton,  wool,  thread. 
Manufactures  of  floss  silk,  pnre  or  mixed. 
Velvet  and  plush. 
Sl^k  ribbons,  pure  or  mixed. 
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REPORT 

ON 

TEXTILE  FABRICS. 


[story  of  the  manufacture  of  textiles  having  been 
it  length  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  to 
er  Industrial  Exposition  at  Paris,  I  was  instructed 
myself  mainly  to  a  survey  and  description  of  the 
exhibit  of  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics, 
esentation  of  such  pertinent  and  practical  informa- 
light  be  obtainable  in  connection  therewith.  Ad- 
i  of  the  necessity  of  condensation  and  brevity, 
extended  preface  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of 
le  displays  of  the  various  nations  seriatim. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  ohrat  Britain. 


Britain,  as  the  pioneer  of  manufacturing  by  power,    TUe    pioneer 

possessor  of  a  record  and  a  prestige  in  these  pur-  f^g  b^J-^JS^r""^' 

rvelous  beyond  precedent  or  comparison,  first  in- 

'  attention. 

38e  who  looked  for  a  show  of  goods  in  Class  30,  (^^^^^^  fabrics. 

Thread  and  Fabrics,  which  would  be  an  adequate 

tation  of  England's  skill  and  enterprise  in  this  line, 

lay  was  a  disappointment.    It  is  true  that  the  grand 

this  class  was  awarded,  and  justly  too,  to  an  En- 

libitor ;  but  the  number  of  contributions  from  Great  Superior  exhib- 

svhich  were  really  worthy  of  notice  was  provokingly  mtmbor.  ^^ 

xhibit  of  Tootal-Broadhurst,  Lee,  &  Co.,  of  Man-     Grami    pri2o 

,  T>       in     J        ,  .   ,  ,  . ,  ,        .  .to  Tootal-Broail- 

md  Bnwliord,  which  secured  the  grand  prize,  was  m  harst,  lcc,  &co. 

spect  admirable  and  meritorious.    Brilliants,  piques, 

?,  and  many  forms  of  fancy  weaving  in  white  were     wiute     and 

..  ..-•  •    n    »j.  »    A.         /*        •    >L     1  printed;    cotton, 

in  conjunction  with  an  mnnite  vanety  of  printed  md combinations 

J  J    _x»  1  i-  •       ^»  I*        J.A.  J  with  cotton. 

and  many  wonderful  combinations  of  cotton  and 
tton  and  silk,  silk  and  wool,  etc.  There  were  nearly 
tterns  in  their  show-case,  and  I  was  told  that  their  aooo  patterns 
ise  contauis  nearly  20,000  specimens  of  goods  which  ®*^*^**  * 
;n  made  by  them.  It  is  obvious  that  skill  and  appli- 
lust  be  augmented  by  the  experience  and  training  of 
produce  such  results  as  their  exhibition  disclosed. 
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QMtAT  BRITAIN.  X  shouM  Say  that  competitioii  with  this  concern,  m  some  of 
bnSt*  L^Mkc^.'  ^^®  specialties,  would  be  utterly  futile.     Many  of  its  designs 

could  be  produced  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and 
some  of  them  in  the  United  States ;  but  he  would  be  a  san- 
unrivaied  ex-  guiuc  Operator  who  could  hope  to  rival  in  excellence,  within 
the  compass  of  one  generation,  so  immense  and  varied  a 
production. 
Dacca  Twirt  Co.  The  cxMbit  of  thc  Dacca  Twist  Company,  of  Manchester, 
was  also  conspicuous  for  its  great  variety  and  its  uncommon 
excellence,  both  of  manufacture  and  finish.  It  included 
gray,  bleached,  and  dyed  sheetings  and  shirtings,  cambrics, 
quiltings,  satteens,  damasks,  brocades,  dimities,  ticks,  sile- 
sias,  serges,  etc.,  and  also  a  large  assortment  of  braids, 
tapes,  and  other  small  wares.  I  infer  that  this  exhibition 
was  a  collective  one,  and  the  product  of  many  miUs  con- 
signed to  the  parties  whose  names  appear  as  the  exhibitors. 
^««  norrockae*.     Horrockscs,  Miller,  &  Co.,  of  Manchester  and  Preston, 

Mmeir,  Sl  Co.  777  ^ 

showed  fine  specimens  of  their  substantial  long  cloths,  cam- 
brics, and  twilled  shirtings.  It  is  known  to  the  trade  the 
world  over  that  this  firm  have  always  steadfastly  refused 
to  stuff  or  fill  their  goods,  as  is  the  prevalent  and  i>emicioas 
custom  in  England.  They  are  now  deriving  a  great  advan- 
tage from  the  reputation  they  have  acquired  for  honest 
finish,  in  the  enhanced  price  which  they  realize  for  their  pro- 
duct. A  gold  medal  was  awarded. 
John  Hawkins  The  old-cstablished  house  of  John  Hawkins  &  Sons,  of 
Manchester,  made  a  display  very  similar  to  the  preceding. 
It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  this  firm  to  give  a  pure  finish  and 
to  rely  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  cloth  rather  than  on 
deceptive  appearances. 

The  most  noticeable  display  of  Marseilles  and  Bolton 
quilts,  counterpanes,  and  ftimiture  dimities  was  that  of 

jabez  i^FUdSi  J^^^^ou,  Jabcz,  &  Fildcs,  of  Manchester,  who  also  showed  a 

great  variety  of  table-covers,  napkins,  towels,  etc.,  in  cotton. 
Patent  Velvet     The  Patent  Vclvct  Company,  of  Manchester,  by  a  new  and 

Company.       ^  patented  process,  produce  really  beautiful  articles  in  velvet, 

velveteen,  and  moleskins. 

Fahries     from     The  British  cxhibits  in  Glass  31,  Fabrics  from  Flax,  Hemp, 
flax,  hemp,  etc.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  aggregate  very  unsatisfoctory  and  disap- 
pointing. 
Joseph    Mur.     Joscph  Murphy  &  Son,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  exhibited  linen 
damasks  in  two  shades,  which  attracted  general  attention  by 
their  elegant  designs.    The  table-cloth  of  the  Pavilion  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  furnished  by  this  house. 
Preston,  Smith     Prcstou,  Smith,  &  Oo.  showcd  fine  lawns,  both  plain  and 
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printed.     In  this  case  I  noticed  some  unbleached  linen  great  buitaiv. 
goods  for  ladies'  dresses  which  were  decidedly  eflfectivo. 

Fine  Imen  lawns  woven  with  fast  colors,  handkerchiefs 
vvith  colored  borders  and  goldthread  patterns,  were  promi- 
nent and  attractive  in  the  display  of  L.  H.  Guynet  &  Co.,  of  l.  n.  ouvnct 

*><■«•.  ^  Co. 

Belfast. 

William  Barbour  &  Sons,  of  Lisburn,  Ireland,  had  on  ex-    w.  Barbour  & 
hibition  an  endless  assortment  of  threads  of  exquisite  finish. ' 
This  house  has  been  in  existence  about  one  hundred  years. 
It  employs  between  two  and  three  thousand  people  in  Ire- 
land, and  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  in  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  care  and  taste  dis- ,  ^S^.  ;?^  ^^'^ 

^  m  nniflhin;!  and 

played  in  arranging  linen  goods  for  market.    In  no  other  p^^j^q-     iincn 
iepartment  is  there  such  pains  taken  to  me^  the  peculiar 
astes  of  purchasers  in  matters  of  adornment.    Each  pur- 
chasing nation  has  its  own  preferences,  and  the  variety  of 
nethods  used  by  linen  manufacturers  in  finishing,  putting 
ip,  and  packing  is  quite  surprising.    The  cotton  manufac-  cofum^nianuflw^ 
;urers  of  the  United  States  have  made  a  great  advance  in  turern. 
;hi8  respect  within  a  few  years,  but  they  have  yet  much  to 
earn  from  the  Irish  linen  manufacturers. 
Included  in  Class  31  was  the  noteworthy  exhibition  of  the    ^Jarrow    fux 

"^  and    Juto   Con- 

lew  fabric  made  by  the  Barrow  Flax  and  Jute  Company,  pany- 

)f  Barrow-in-Furness,  England,  and  called  by  them  "  Kala- 

neit."    This  product  is  the  result  of  a  new  method  of  treat- 

ng  jute,  and  the  process  is  kept  secret.    It  is  the  invention 

>f  Mr.  Julius  Sacks,  an  Australian.    The  fiber  of  the  plant 

s  subdivided  more  minutely  than  ever  was  effected  before; 

the  result  being  the  production  of  a  fine  silky  material  which 

takes  and  holds  dyes  in  a  remarkable  manner.    The  articles       "Kniameit." 

3xhibited  consist  of  curtains,  hangings,  tablecloths,  and attractivpiicsa, 

iress  goods ;  some  of  which  were  of  such  brilliant  colors  and 

)f  such  glossy  finish  as  to  give  the  casual  obser^^er  the 

mpression  that  the  goods  were  made  of  silk,  or  that  silk 

mtered  largely  into  their  structure.    It  was  said  that  car- 

[)ets  have  been  made  of  the  new  material  very  successfully 

ind  that  it  had  proved  serviceable  for  hosiery  purposes. 

The  conspicuous  exhibits  in  Class  32,  Worsted  Fabrics,  worttcd/abru^s. 
were  those  of  John  Foster  &  Son,  of  Queensbury,  who  had    Jobn  Foster  & 
I  large  stock  of  alpaca  and  mohair  brilliantines  and  mantle 
*.lot1i8 ; 

John  Priestman  &  Co.,  of  Bradford,  who  showed  a  long   John     Pnost. 
inc  of  silk  warp  paramattas  and  Persian  cords,  Italian™*^ 
5loth,  etc. ;  and 

Scarborough  Bros.,  of  Halifax,  who  displayed  Berlin  wool,      scarborougb 

28  p  R 
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QBEAT  DRiTAix.  fringe,  yarns,  dress  fabrics,  damasks,  and  a  great  variety  of 
reps  for  furniture. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  these  exhibits  stood  at  the 

head  of  this  class.    The  nearest  approach  to  them  came 

bianwofKu^S  ^^^^  Russia.    In  fact  the  resemblance  of  the  Russian  goods 

fj^*^»  *****»«  ^'""-  to  the  English  was  so  close  that  some  of  the  Bradfonl  manu 

factnrers  insisted  upon  it  that  the  so-called  Russian  fabrics 
were  i)rimarily  imported  from  England.  The  weight  of 
authority,  however,  seemed  to  be  to  the  eflfect  that  the  goods 
were  Russian  imitations  of  English  styles.  Even  then  it 
must  be  recognized  that  great  progress  in  manufactnrini; 
has  been  made  by  this  nation,  and  that  she  is  fast  becoming 
a  formidable  comi>etitor  of  England. 

wooUnj/amand  If  the  display  iu  the  British  section  of  Classes  30,  31,  and 
:»2  was  disappointing,  the  exhibitis  of  Class  33  (Woolen 
Yarn  and  Fabrics)  were  a  great  surprise  in  the  opposite 
<Urection.  There  were  G9  entries  from  Great  Britain  in  this 
class.  The  entries  in  Class  30,  notwithstanding  the  extent 
nnd  diversity  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Engl  md,  were  V^ 
«  only ;  the  number  of  entries  in  Class  31  were  19  only ;  and 

ww^vTSw  "  J»^  ^'^ass  32  but  12.    It  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  nation  be 

Ensiami^^  'ijtt-^^>"ffs  the  x>lii<5e  of  houor  in  this  class.    France,  England, 

«*""*  Austria,  and  Belgium  contended  for  tlie  palm  with  nearly 

equal  success.    France  naturally  led  in  the  number  of  en 
tries  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  classes,  having  192  exhibitors. 
Austria  was  represented  by  86  and  Belgium  by  53  exhibitors. 
The  British  manufacturers  in  this  line  who  seemed  l>c8tto 
deserve  notice  were  the  following : 

&^&iXw'  ^'''"'     Hudson,  Sykes,  &  Bousfield,  of  Leeds,  who  had  a  fine  stock 
of  union  cloths,  cotton  wari>  coatings,  and  cloakings: 

wiu.BiiM  &S0I1.  William  Bliss  &  Son,  of  Chipping  Norton,  who  showed  an 
immense  variety  of  tweeds,  saddler's  woolens,  serges  for 
civil,  naval,  and  military  purposes,  coatings,  rugs,  cloakings, 
shawls,  and  mauds ; 
G.&j.smWcy.  George  &  James  Stiibley,  of  Batley,  who  were  repre- 
sented by  a  magnificent  assortment  of  beavers,  presidents, 
I)ilots,  friezes  for  coatings,  cheviots,  velvets,  etc ; 

Ah.xnndcr»&Co.  ^i^jxaiiciers  &  Co.,  of  Hawick,  Scotland,  who  displaye<l 
a  fine  inventive  taste  in  tweeds,  and  traveling  plaids,  and 
mauds; 

ti. ^u'^ ^"^o^^«     James  Brooke  &  Son,  of  Huddersfield,  whoso  black  and 
blue  diagonal  and  Venetians  and  Bedford  cords  were  of  rec- 
ognized excellence; 
John  Brown.       John  Browu,  of  Huddersfield,  who  made  a  striking  ex- 
hibition of  woolen  cords,  woven  with  races  or  floating  spools, 
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to  which  knives  are  introdneed  for  cutting  the  floating  oueatumtaw. 

ireads; 

Brown,  Linstead,  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  who  have  a  pat-     Brown.    Lin- 

.     ,  «  .  1     1  •      J.  !•  ntcad,  &,  Co. 

ited  process  for  weaving  seal  skin  travohng  rugs  ; 

Marling  &  Co.,  of  Stroud,  wlio  had  the  best  assortment  of   Marling  &  co. 
iperfine  cloths,  beavers,  and  meltons ; 

H.  G.  Porter  &  Co.,  St.  Kilda,  Shetland  Islands,  who    no.  Porter  & 
adc  a  unique  exhibition  of  Highland  homespun  and  liand- 
om  woven  tweed  and  costume  fabrics  from  undyed  wool ; 
3d 

Thomas  B.  Willans  &  Co.,  of  Bochdale,  who  displayed  a    t.  b.  wuuam* 
mg  line  of  fancy  woven  and  printed  flannels  for  shirtings 
Qd  morning  costumes,  white  and  dyed  Saxony  electorals  for 
nder  clothing,  and  a  fine  assortment  of  army  and  navy 
annels. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  while  France  is  the  great  ere-    whUo  Fnmw^ 
tor  of  fashions  in  female  attire,  (ireat  Britain  directs  the  uuLxn  l" -iSSd  u 
ray   in  fabrics  for  men's  wear.      Nearly  every  civilized JiJS'^'for  mon« 
ommunity  in  the  world  was  represented  in  the  department^*''*''" 
f  woolens,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  class  or  even  a  cuuMenandpat- 
attem  which  did  not  make  its  first  appearance  either  in  origfnau  in^Bnt- 
]ngland  or  Scotland.    The  most  obvious  demonstration  of  *^ 
bis  supremacy  is  seen  in  the  infinite  extent  of  the  imitation 
f  Scotch  goods,  as  they  are  termed.    This  comparatively 
oung  industry  has  spread  all  over  the  world.    Tweeds  con-    Twoetin. 
tituted  the  piece  de  resistance  of  all  the  nations  just  stnig- 
:ling  into  respectability  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  and  the 
lore  recent  and  finer  forms  of  Scotch  suitings  graced  the  Scotch  miitinja. 
how-cases  of  the  most  renowned  and  popular  fabricants  of 
he  Continent.    In  fact  no  other  goods  have  so  firm  a  hold 
n  the  general  favor  as  this  outgrowth  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
7ith  its  soft,  yielding,   pliable  texture,  and  its  vague,  iii- 
lefinite  blended  harmony  of  neutral  colors.    For  daily  use     scotch  good« 

.  '  .  t     X         .  havo  Hnporscded 

,nd  business  wear  they  are  the  universal  staple,  and  thrust  fabricnot  surfoce 
tsido  as  ruthlessly  as  ever  the  large  family  of  cassimeres,  r>-  wear. 
loeskins,  broadcloths,  and  other  goods  of  luster  and  surface 
Inish.  It  will  not  be  strange,  however,  if  some  new  material 
hould  make  its  appearance  and  challenge  these  successful 
avorites.  The  woolen  men  of  Yorkshire  are  astir,  and  do 
lot  mean  to  let  all  the  laurels  go  over  the  border  much 
onger. 

There  were  39  English  exhibitors  in  Class  34,  Silk  Fabrics,  suk  /abricM. 
md  the  exhibition  must  be  regarded  as  very  creditable. 

Clabbnm,  Sons,  &  Crisp,  of  Norwich,  showed  silk-warp  ciabbum.  sonn. 
paramattas  and  other  morning  fabrics ;  all  silk  and  mixed        "^ 
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ORKAT  DniTAi^.  fabrics  for  dresses;  together  with  tapestries,  table-coven, 
nigs,  and  fabrics  for  furniture. 

diiJiL*  '^"  ^  °"      ^-  ^  J'  ^-  Hilditch,  of  London,  a  house  of  one  hundred 

and  thirty  years'  standing,  disphiyed  elegant  duplex-corded 
silk,  satin  twills,  and  silks  for  flags, 
^p/m  Brotbcn*     pj^  BrothcFS  &  Co.,  of  Dublin,  made  a  magnificent  dis 
play  of  Irish  poplins  and  of  sillw  terries  for  furniture. 
Umbrella  and  parasol  silks  seemed  to  be  a  specialty  with 
^j.^  vannor  d^  j  y^nner  &  Sons,  of  Haverhill;  CTavat  silks  with  Slater, 
mgbam\cv."*^^^"^^^i"o^i^n^^  &  Co.,  of  Loudou :  and  elastic  webs  of  silk, 
G«orgo  Hoimo.  cotton,  and  wool  with  George  Holme,  of  Bradford. 

""™"k3.^°^°  BRITISH  COLONIES. 


The  textile  contributions  from  the  British  colonies,  though 
not  sufficient  in  extent  or  variety  to  justify  classification, 
were  generally  meritorious,  and  in  some  instances  strikingly 
so. 
Exhibits  of  From  tlic  enterprising  colony  of  Victoria  came  blankets, 
manufactured  by  the  Castlcmaine  Woolen  Company,  of  Ca< 
tlemaine ;  tweeds,  shawls,  and  blankets,  made  by  the  Vic 
Woolen  compatoriau  Woolcu  Cloth  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Geelon*!; 

maino!^  Gcolons,  and  flauuels  from  the  Ballarat  Woolen  Company',  of  Ballarjl. 

and  Ballarat.      ^ijeu  it  is  cousldcred  that  the  first  woolen  mill  in  Victoria 

was  erected  but  sixteen  years  ago,  the  progress  of  the  colonj 
in  manufacturing  ought  to  bo  considered  satisfactory. 
Difference    in     It  is  somowhat  singular  that  Victoria  and  New  South 

tion    ^"bdtwwn  Wales  sliould  differ  so  widely  on  the  question  of  "protection. 

8.  waio8.*^°  '  South  Wales  still  adheres  to  the  free-trade  ideas  dominant 
in  England,  while  the  governing  spirit  in  Victoria  aims  to 
establish,  by  protective  legislation,  manufacturing  as  a  per- 
manent industry.  There  are  now  eight  woolen  mills  in  op- 
eration, and  I  was  told  that  the  goods  manufactured  by 
them  had  driven  out  imported  goods  of  a  similar  character. 
Canadian    ox-     Canada  also  made  a  very  creditable  exhibit  of  woolens. 

GauTt  Bi-othors.  Gault  Bros.,  of  Montreal,  had  on  view  a  large  assortment  of 
flannels  of  various  colors  and  designs,  checks,  shirtings,  suit- 
ings, trouserings — a  fine  article,  in  every  resiject  equal  to 
those  brought  from  England—  men's  heavy  all-wool  under- 
vests,  and  many  knit  goods,  both  fine  and  heavy.  The 
prices  named  for  these  goods  were  very  low.    The  Canada 

ManSfiM5t'?g"*I5!  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cornwall,  Ont,  con- 
tributed cottonades,  twills,  checks,  and  fancy  shirtings. 

iJtaSig  cJ"""'  "^^^  Paton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Sherbrooko,  Que- 
bec, showed  flannels,  fine  and  coarse  tweeds,  linings,  suit- 
ings, etc. 
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Nova  Scotia  was  well  represeDted  by  a  contribution  of  biutisi^colo. 
tweeds,  medium  suitings,  and  flannels  from  the  Oxford  Man-  y^^a  sootiaT 
:Lfacturing  Company,  Oxford.  In  general,  I  learned  that  the  fg^^^^  c?°" 
oaanufacturing  of  textiles  in  Canada  had  doubled  since  1860 ;  incrcaao  inCan- 

m*.i  i-r^iii  odian       produo- 

that  there  is  a  good  export  trade  to  England,  and  to  some  tions  and  improv. 

07  ^  character. 

extent  a  trade  to  France  through  England ;  and  that  much 
attention  is  now  given  to  the  production  of  novel  and  artis- 
tic designs.  The  tolerance  of  the  home  government  towards 
the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  protective  legislation  is  cred-  i^i^Jf^^*^^*^  ^** 
itable  to  its  liberality  no  doubt,  but  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  prevalent  indignation  towards  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  of  protectionists. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  aubtbia  -  mix- 

OABT. 


Austria  was  represented  by  30  contributors  in  Class  30.    cotton  goods. 
The  following  were  the  most  notable: 

Leopold  Abeles,  of  Vienna,  made  a  general  display  of  cot-  r^poid  Abeie*. 
ton  goods,  white  and  colored,  and  including  a  good  variety 
of  fancy  designs.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant cotton  manufactories  in  Austria.  It  has  been  in  exist- 
ence thirty-six  years,  employs  about  3,000  hands,  and  runs 
1,000  power-looms  and  1,000  hand-looms.    A  commendable  ^Empiovpw' aids 

«  .      ,  '  '  t        t  .  .for  workmg-poo- 

feature  is  the  attention  given  by  the  propnetors  to  sanita-ry  pie. 
measures  and  to  the  accumulation  of  mutual-benefit  funds 
among  the;  operatives.    The  goods  are  largely  exported  to 
Russia  and  the  Danubian  principalities. 

F.  Graumaun  &  Co.,  of  Vienna,  exhibited  piques,  percales,  ^  ^-  oraumann 
shirtings,  towelings,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  in  a  great  variety. 
Their  product  is  intended  for  home  consumption  and  for 
export  to  Germany  and  the  East. 

Michael  Hainisch,  of  Vienna,  displayed  a  general  and  large    m-  Haini»ci> 
assortment  of  plain  and  fancy  goods  of  medium  quality.    He 
has  some  50,000  spindles,  and  provides  a  church,  school,  and 
hospital  for  his  work-people. 

Franz  Krenek  &  Sons,  of  Frankstadt,  showed  plain  cot-  g^-  Krenok  & 
tons,  damasks,  foulards,  etc. 

Cotton-spinning  in  Austria  was  seriously  crippled  by  the 
American  civil  war.    Since  1870,  however,  it  has  been  grad- 
ually improving.    There  are  now  about  1,500,000  8pindles^?J*^°*^-^jJJJ; 
in  operation.    The  number  of  spindles  is  not  sufficient  for*^^^®^'- 
weaving  requirements,  and  much  yam,  principally  of  five 
numbers,  is  imported.    Power- looms  are  gradually  displac-  y^^r^*^*^^^  '^ 
ing  those  worked  by  hand.    The  manufacture  of  fabrics  of 
a  mixed  character  is  on  the  increase.    As  Austrian  special- 
ties may  be  named  cotton  velvets  for  trousers  and  other  cotto?***vffveto,' 
garments,  colored  table- cloths  with  local  and  specific  designs,  ®^- 
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AusTiuAHUN.    aucl  cottoD  iibboiis.    The  Austrian  printing  resembles iu 
'. general  the  cheaper  English  styles.    The  chief  seat  of  dye- 
ing, bleaching,  and  printing  is  in  Lower  Austria. 

Exhibits      in     lu  Class  31  there  were  21  exhibits  from  Austria.   Cou- 

Cla8831:  cottons.  ,  ,  .   ,  .,  ,  ,       . 

si>icuoiis  among  these  were  the  articles  contributed  by  Leo 
pold  Abeles  and  the  Graumanns,  named  as  exhibitors  iu 
Class  30,  the  heirs  of  Johann  Faltis,  of  Trautenau;  Regen- 
hart  &  Raymann,  of  Freiwaldauj  and  W.  Jerie,  of  Ilohen- 
elbe. 

Flax  induMtry.  Although  the  flax  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries 
of  the  empire,  it  hardly  keeps  pace  with  some  other  branclies 
of  manufacturing.  I  think  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that,  while  flax-spinning  by  power  has  been  largely  developed, 
power- weaving  has  not  been  so  freely  adopted  as  it  has  been 
in  other  countries.  It  would  seem  that  the  spinning  of  flax 
has  been  somewhat  inordinately  increased,  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  spindles  are  beyond  the  home  production  of 
the  raw  material,  and  their  products  beyond  the  receiviDg 
capacity  of  the  looms.    A  considerable  quantity  of  flax  is 

Importation  of  imported  from  Eussia,  and  there  is  a  large  exportation  of 

Exportation  of  yams  to  Germany.    While  there  are  upwards  of  400,000  flax 
**™"'  spindles  operated  by  power,  there  are  only  some  500  powei- 

Prevalence  oflooms  kuowu  to  bc  iu  Operation.    There  are  many  thousand 

band-looms.  111  « 

hand-looms,  however. 

Jute  manufacture  has  not  as  3'et  attained  to  any  great  de- 
velopment in  Austria,  though  there  are  two  important  es- 
tablishments in  Vienna,  and  the  business  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

woruud.  In  Class  32  there  were  but  9  entries  firom  Austria.    The 

most  interesting  of  these  was  the  exhibition  of  the  Voslauer 
Company,  which  had  an  assortment  of  yarns  of  nineteen 
huudred  varieties  of  colors  and  shades. 

The  spinning  of  combed  wool  in  Austria  is  less  than  would 
be  expected  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Austrian,  and  es- 
pecially the  Ilungarian,  wools  are  supposed  to  be  well  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose.    As  a  consequence,  large  quantities  of 

Importation  of  fllliiig  are  imported  from  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  manufacture  of  goods  of  combed  wool  has  been  largely 

s«.r.tR  of  m;:nu.  dcvcloped  iu  Korthcm  Bohemia,  but  Vienna  is  the  principal 
scat  of  busine^.  Hand-looms  are  largely  used,  but  thibets, 
mohair,  cashmei*e,  and  Orleans  cloth,  as  also  lastings  aud 
coatings,  are  fiequently  made  on  power-looms. 

Hand  loomH.  Iland-looms  are  mainly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
stuffs  for  dresses.  Manufactiu-ers  generally  do  their  own 
dyeing  and  flnishing,  and  sometimes  the  printing  and  em- 
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3roidering,    Stuflfs  for  men's  wear  are  extensively  made  in  aubtbia-huh 


OAKT. 


Qpper  Austria  and  Silesia,  and  table-cloths  at  Freudenthal.  — 

Austria,  like  England,  made  up  by  a  wonderful  exhibit    wooim/abriM. 
in  Class  33  for  all  shortcomings  in  Classes  30,  31,  and  32. 
There  were  82  entries  of  woolen  fabrics,  many  of  them  being 
very  extensive.    After  a  prolonged  examination  and  much 
taking  of  notes,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  im- 
possible by  any  enumeration  of  exhibitors  to  furnish  any 
just  conception  of  this  immense  display.    The  goods  were    Fine  display. 
naturally  very  similar  in  character,  though  of  varying  de- 
grees of  fineness.    Broadcloths,  cassimeres,  and  beavers,  in 
decorous  black  for  civil  life,  and  in  many  colors  for  military 
and  navy  purposes,  constituted  the  bulk  of  this  chiss.    It 
seemed  to  be  generally  conceded  that  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  palm  for  excellence  in  superfine  broad-  suporfln© 
cloths  belonged  to  the  west  of  England  or  to  Austria.    It 
is  certain  that  the  Austrian  fabricants  do  not  mean  to  be ,  ^  CompetmoD 

between  £n;;iAiia 

outrivaled  in  the  production  of  the  finest  forms  of  all-wool  ^^^  Austria. 
cloth  for  men's  wear.    The  woolen  manufacture  is  one  of  importance  of 
the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  industries  Y^^^^  manufao- 
of  the  empire.    It  has  in  its  service  some  560,000  spindles. 
The  native  wools  are  excellent,  but  it  is  necessary  to  import 
large  quantities  from  the  British  colonies,  Russia,  and  Tur-  wS^'^*''*''  "*' 
key.    Formerly  the  exports  laxgely  exceeded  the  imports, 
but  latterly  the  imports  have  quite  equaled  the  exports. 

In  Class  34  the  Austrian  exhibits  numbered  19,     The        sok. 
prominent  ones  were  the  following  : 

William  de  Bitter  &  Co.,  of  Gorice,  who  made  a  fine  display  ^^-  ^^  fitter  & 
of  floss  silk  and  threads  of  many  degrees  of  fineness.    This 
establishment  seems  to  have  met  with  a  good  degree  of  suc- 
cess.   It  was  started  in  1853  and  now  runs  about  15,000 
spindles.    It  employs  about  800  hands. 

S.  Trebitsch  &  Son,  of  Vienna,  had  a  beautiful  line  of  bhick  g^^. /TrebitMh  & 
silks. 

Albert  Wolff  &  Son,  of  Vienna,  showed  mixed  fabrics  for  ^-  ^^^^  ^  ^"^ 
furniture. 

C.  M.  Schreiber,  of  Vienna,  a  large  assortment  of  velvet  c.M.schreiber. 
ribbons. 

Within  twenty  years  the  silk  manufacture  has  greatly  increase  of  aiik 
extended.  There  are  now  some  thirty-three  establishments'""*"  ^  ^^' 
in  the  South  Tyrol,  which  is  the  principal  center  of  silk- 
spinning.  These  establishments  contain  about  90,000  spin- 
dles. Formerly  the  manufacture  centered  at  Vienna,  but, 
though  the  commerce  still  remains  there,  the  manufacture 
has  been  mostly  transferred  to  the  provinces.    The  dyeing 
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AUBTuiAHtifi.  and  flnishiDg  is  generally  done  at  Vienna.     The  exports 

'- were  formerly  much  larger  than  the  imports,  but  witLinthe 

last  ten  years  the  duties  have  been  reduced  and  now  the 

Imports  of  Ado  imports  are  in  excess.    The  imports  are  mainly  of  fine  goods, 

EkportH    of  while  coarse  and  check  goods  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 

coarso  goods.  ,     , . 

portation. 

BussiA.  RUSSIA. 


paDy. 


SurprUins  ex-     The  Eusslau  exhibit  of  textiles  surprised  all  and  alarmed 

wUencc  of  oxhib- 

its.  some.    English  experts  ireely  dechired  that  Eussian  com- 

l)ctition  was  a  greatei^  menace  to  Great  Britain  than  that  of 
any  other  nation. 

cotum  goods.  There  were  21  entries  in  Glass  30,  the  following  being  the 
most  noticeable: 

Huobner  Com-  The  Hucbner  Company,  of  Moscow,  exhibited  priuts, 
serges,  brilliants,  and  cotton  handkerchiefs.  This  company, 
established  in  1840,  makes  use  of  steam-power  to  the  extent 
of  400  horse-power.  It  operates  14  printing  machines  and 
employs  1,200  workmen. 

Karutnikoff  &  Karetuikoff  &  Son  displayed  plain  cottons  and  prints. 
They  run  34,000  spindles,  about  1,000  looms,  and  use  7  print- 
ing machines. 

J.  N.  Konchino.  J.  K.  Konchiuc,  of  Moscow,  had  on  exhibition  an  assort- 
ment of  cotton  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  brilliants,  and 
prints.  He  has  45,000  spindles,  1,300  looms,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  3,800  work-people. 

V.  MoTozoff.  V.  Morozoff,  of  Wladimir,  a  well-known  house,  exhibited 
reps,  percales,  nankins,  etc.  He  operates  500  looms,  pro- 
duces 400,000  pieces  of  goods,  and  employs  3,000  persons. 
The  disproportion  between  the  number  of  persons  employed 
and  the  production  is  owing  mainly  to  the  general  use  of 
hand-looms.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  labor  in  the  Russian  factories. 

c.  schoibier.  C.  Schciblcr,  of  Lodz,  who  made  a  show  of  white  and 
colored  cottons,  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  Itussia. 
He  has  5,500  work-people,  runs  27  steam  engines,  of  3,500 
horse-power,  and  operates  192,000  spindles  and  about  3,000 
looms. 

Fonwa    Com-     The  Forssa  Company,  of  Tammela,  Finland,  had  a  show  of 
^*"^  *  colored  shirtings.    This  company  has  5  turbines,  of  2t)0  horse- 

power, and  5  steam-engines,  of  400  horse-power.    The  value 
of  its  annual  production  is  about  $000,000. 

I  give  these  details  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  extent  and  character  of  manufacturing 
in  this  country,  sometimes  disdained  as  semi-barbait)us. 

Cotton  mills  oi  The  nuuibcr  of  mills  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving  cot- 

I    II  AdI  A 

ton  in  llussia  is  about  1,800.    Of  course  many  of  these,  es- 
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pecially  of  those  engaged  in  weaving,  are  very  small.    The       bubbia. 
tiamber  of  people  employed  is  probably  about  200,000.    The 
printing  establishments  number  about  160.    They  employ 
:i5,000  hands,  and  the  yearly  value  of  their  production  is    stntistica     of 
ubout  $20,000,000.    The  quality  of  the  cloth  is  exceUeut.  tS*r^°  "*°"^~'" 
Print  cloths  usually  weigh  about  five  yards  to  the  pound, 
in  the  production  of  the  turkey  red  dye  the  madder  from 
the  Caucasus  is  largely  used. 

Although  Eussia  had  8  entries  only  in  Class  31,  it  mside  lAnen  manu/ae- 
in  the  aggregate  a  most  creditable  show. 
The  display  of  Hill6  &  Dietrich,  of  Girardo wo,  surpassed  _,Hm6  &  Diet- 

rioiL 

all  other  exhibits  of  linen.    The  goods  were  shown  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  which  stood  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
main  isles.    It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  various 
kinds  assembled,  as  about  everything  known  to  the  linen  nji^Xoxhib^rof 
trade  was  represented.    The  goods  were  sui^erb  in  manu-  ^^  ^SJSf*^  ^^ 
facture  and  finish,  and  great  care  and  taste  were  manifested 
in  the  putting  up.    Philippe  de  Girard,  the  founder  of  this  ^,    PiniippoUo 
manufactory,  was  the  inventor  and  constructor  of  the  first 
machine  for  weaving  of  linen  by  power.     From  him  the 
village  takes  its  name  of  Girardowo.     The  establishment 
contains  1,200  i>ower-looms  and  300  hand-looms.     Alto- 
gether it  employs  5,000  hands,  most  of  whom  live  in  houses    workmen, 
of  the  company.    Great  attention  is  given  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  people.    A  physician  and  surgeon  are  under  aj^^Jj*^®"'  ^J: 
regular  pay  from  the  company,  and  schools  and  hospitals  ai^  working  people, 
maintained.    Eooms  are  provided  for  the  use  of  children 
whose  mothers  are  in  the  mill,  and  young  girls  are  trained 
to  take  care  of  the  children  while  the  mothers  are  at  work. 
The  commissioner  from  Eussia,  under  whose  intelligent 
guidance  I  made  the  examination  of  Eussian  textiles,  was 
loud  in  his  praise  of  M.  Girard,  and  the  superior  work  and 
general  management  of  this  establishment. 

In  Class  31  there  was  also  a  good  exhibition  of  sail-cloth    Sau  cloth, 
from  Baron  Stioglitz,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  employs  about  Baron  stiegiitx. 
1,000  persons. 

There  was  also  a  fine  assortment  of  white  and  colored  TaWe  unen,  etc. 
linens  for  table  use  and  for  pockethandkerchiefs  from 
Gribanoff  &  Sons,  of  Vologda,  who  give  employment  to  up-  Gribanoff&sona. 
wards  of  1,000  persons.  The  flax  and  linen  industry  is  a 
natural  occupation  for  Eussia.  The  climate  and  the  soil  are 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax.  Linen  was  first  manufact- 
ured there  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  received  a  great  impetus  during  our  civil  war,  owing  to 
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KU88IA. 


the  high  price  of  American  cotton.    It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  120  linen  mills  in  the  empire. 


Worttedt. 


In  Class  32  there  were  from  Russia  18  entries.  It  is 
ditficult  to  particularize  in  goods  where  so  much  depends 
upon  patterns  as  in  worsteds,  but  it  must  be  said  in  general 
that  the  goods  in  this  class  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 

tiSSn^th^ES!^  *^^^^  some  comment.     The  intelligent  manufacturers  from 
bind,  "  Bradfonl,  England,  examined  them  very  closely,  surprisetl 

to  find  their  own  styles  reproduced  with  such  accuracy  ami 

excellcMit  results.    The  conclusion  reached  was  to  the  effect 

that  not  only  were  the  products  of  England  seriously  threat- 

and  Lyona.        eucd,  but  that  tlic  fiucr  rcsults  of  Lyons  were  in  danger. 

The  reporter  for  the  "Textile  Manufacturer,"  speaking  ot 
this  section,  said :  "  Perhaps  in  no  other  section  is  the  com- 
petition with  England  in  her  particular  class  of  goods  su 
evident  as  in  the  Russian  section.  A  little  of  almost  every- 
thing is  shown,  executed  in  a  practical  and  clever  mauuer, 
and  no  one  instance  can  be  found  indicating  useless  attempt 
or  clumsy  failure."  Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
exceeding  skill  and  taste  with  which  the  Russians  introdua* 
geometrical  and  angular  designs  into  dress  goods  of  this 
statistics.  class.  The  number  of  worsted  mills  in  Russia  is  about 
150,  aud  the  value  of  their  production  is  probably  about 
$15,000,000. 

wooiem.  Ill  Class  33  there  were  25  exhibits  from  Russiiu    The^ 

woolens  were,  as  a  general  thing,  more  remarkable  for 
weight  and  substance  than  for  fineness  and  finish.  Beaver 
and  pilot  cloths  predominated,  though  there  were  not  want- 
ing good  specimens  of  broadcloths,  cassimeres,  tricots, 
tweeds,  etc 

N.  seUversitoff.     A  noiiceal>le  exhibition  was  that  of  N.  Seliverstofi*,  of  Kor- 
soun,  who  displayed  a  variety  of  fabrics  made  of  Russian 
Caracrsbair  wool,  of  camcl's  hair,  and  of  mohair.    This  concern  employs 
about  1,500  hands.    The  value  of  its  annual  production  is 
about  8525,000. 
The  best  exhibition  of  cloth  of  a  fine  quality  was  that  of 

Thornton.  Thorutou,  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  consisted  of  castors,  satius, 
and  tiicots,  both  for  men's  and  women's  wear.  The  estab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  class  in  Russia.  It  gives 
emi)loyment  to  2,500  persons  and  produces  annually  goods 
of  the  value  of  $3,500,000. 

statutios.  The  number  of  cloth  manufacturers  in  Russia  is  supposed 

to  be  about  500.  Most  of  the  mills,  however,  are  very 
small ;  few  of  them  give  employment  to  more  than  50  per- 


f^oods. 
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sons.    There  are  only  8  in  all  Eussia  which  employ  more       r^vesiA. 
than  1,000  hands  each.    The  total  value  of  this  production 
is  supposed  to  be  about  $25,000,000. 

Sixteen  Eussiau  exhibitors  contributed  to  Class  34.    The         ^*^- 
dress  silks  were  regarded  as  stronger  and  better  than  the 
German   and   Austrian   silks.      The   geometrical   designs 
noticed  iu  worsted  were  also  conspicuous  in  this  class. 
Velvets,  ribbons,  barfeges,  poplins,  and  umbrella  specialties    spociaitioa. 
attested  the  varied  capacity  of  the  Eussian  looms. 

The  exliibit  of  A.  &  V.  Sapojnikoff,  of  Moscow,  must  be    a.^v.  sapoj. 
designated  as  magnificent.    It  consisted  of  brocades  of  gold    Brocade*, 
and  silver,  brocadeUes,  chasubles,  velvets,  damasks,  and 
other  mixtures  of  silk  for  church  vestments  and  for  furniture 
hangings.    The  variety  was  not  large,  but  I  saw  no  finer 
specimens  of  decorative  weaving  than  these.    My  Eussian 
friend  claimed  that  the  Eussian  gold  and  silver  tissues  are  ^  Gold  and  siwer 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

There  are  about  100  silk  factories  in  Eussia.  The  esti-  statistioa. 
mated  value  of  the  yearly  production  is  $3,000,000.  The 
price  of  labor  not  only  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
but  also  in  some  sections  varies  with  the  season.  The 
average  wages  of  men  in  mills  appears  to  be  not  far  from 
60  cents  per  day.  Women  rarely  receive  more  than  40 
cents.  The  amount  of  work  produced,  however,  is  far  short 
of  that  produced  by  the  workmen  of  England  or  the  United 
States  in  the  same  time.  The  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  are 
obliged  to  incur  a  large  outlay  in  the  way  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, etc. 

FINLAND.  FINLAXD. 


Tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  instead  of  uniting  with 
the  rest  of  Eussia,  made  a  separate  and  a  very  admirable 
exhibit.  Two  of  the  textile  contributions  deserve  special 
mention. 

A  company  called  the  SociStSpar  Actions  de  Forssaj of  Tam-  sodi^Uipar  Ac- 
mela,  presented  beautifully  finished  plain  cottons.  Plaid 
moleskins  with  a  brown  or  drab  shade  on  the  reverse  pro- 
duced a  very  pretty  effect,  and  some  ribbed  goods  were  the 
handsomest  of  the  sort  in  the  Exposition,  The  concern 
employs  nearly  2,000  work-people.  It  has  20,000  spindles 
and  500  looms.  The  value  of  its  annual  production  is  about 
$700,000. 

The  other  noticeable  exhibit  was  of  linen.    It  was  made 
by  the  Linen  Factory  of  Tammerfors.    This  establishment   Linen  Factory 
employs  about  1,000  persons,  and  its  product  is  about 
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^•^^p-      $600,000  in  value.    The  fabrics  are  sold  principally  iu  Fin- 
land, other  parts  of  Russia,  and  Sweden. 
Cotton  mffle.        Thcrc  are  five  cotton  mills  in  Finland  of  considerable 
size.    In  woolens  there  are  six  weaving  and  five  spinning 
mills.    The  linen  manufacture  is  mainly  a  dome^stic  industry. 

gWlTZBBLAND.  SWITZERLAND. 


The  crowning  merit  of  the  Swiss  exhibit  of  textiles  was 
oottofu.      in  the  fine  displays  of  cottons  and  sillis,  to  which  I  shall 
limit  my  remarks. 

There  were  22  entries  in  each  of  these  classes.    In  Class 
30  the  most  notable  were  the  following : 
Henry  Kuntz.      A  vcry  large  and  fine  exhibit  from  Henry  Kuuz,  of  Zuricli, 
who  employs  2,500  workpeople 5 
A  varied  assortment  of  cottons  in  colors  fix)m  a  company 
A.G.Maucr.    at  Wallenstadt,  under  the  direction  of  A.  G.  Miiller; 

A  tastefully  arranged  and  extensive  show  by  the  well- 
j.  &  J.  Rioter,  known  house  of  John  &  Jacob  Eieter,  of  Winterthur;  and 
imhoof;    Bill-     The  admirable  exhibits  of  Imhoof,  Blumer,  &  Co.,  of  Win 

iDcr  6c  C«.  '  '  ' 

o.  Honoggcr.  tcrthur;  and  of  Gaspard  Honogger,  of  Itiiti. 

All  of  these  goods  were  indications  of  the  most  careful 
and  i)ainstaking  manipulation  in  every  respect. 

Enterprise.  It  is  cvideut  that  the  Swiss  manufactures  of  cotton  goods 
do  not  mean  to  be  in  the  rear ;  and  it  is  by  no  melius  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  making  a  determined  effort  for 
supremacy.    It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  the  exports  of 

Increase  of  rei- cotton  tcxtilcsfrom  Switzerland  increases  in  a  much  gi-eater 
ottvovaiueofex-j.^^.^  than  the  import  of  raw  material  in  respect  to  value. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Swiss  are  turning 
Advanceintho  their  attcutiou  largely  to  a  gradual  advance  in  the  fineness 

CTOfle  of  muuu-  o     *j  <r> 

factuTCB.  jind  grade  of  their  cottons,  and  that  they  are  rapidly  becom- 

ing, if  they  are  not  already,  the  most  formidable  competitor  of 
England  in  white  goods.    The  manufacturer  has  some  un- 

Abundance  of  deniable  advantage  in  Switzerland.  Water-power  is  abun- 
water-powor.      ^^aut,  and  labor,  as  a  general  thing,  is  less  unstable  than  in 

stabmty  of  most  other  countries.  The  Swiss  operatives  are  often  not 
only  the  owners  of  the  houses  they  live  in,  but  are  also 
laud-owners.  They  are  therefore  less  given  to  change,  and 
much  less  easily  moved  by  declamatory  and  excitable  ap- 
peals.   There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  dissipation  and 

Habiuof  ocon-  not  much  to  interest  the  laborer  away  from  his  work.  The 
consequence  is  that,  while  he  does  not  i)rodnce  with  celerity, 
he  continues  at  his  work  a  great  number  of  hours.    Wages 

wsgoa.  .jj.^  extremely  low,  few  men  obtaining  more  than  75  cents  a 

day  and  the  women  rarely  earning  more  than  50  cents.    The 
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hours  of  labor  have  until  recently  been  twelve  to  the  day,  bwitzkblawd. 
but  in  some  of  the  cftutons  they  have  been  reduced  by  spe- 
cific legislation.    In  Geneva  ten  hours  has  been  prescribed  j^J'^**"  ®'  ^^ 
as  the  limit  of  a  day's  labor.    It  is  asserted  by  competent 
judges  that  English  operatives  as  a  rule  perform  more  work 
in  ten  hours  than  the  more  stolid  Swiss  in  twelve.    The 
number  of  cotton    spindles    in   Switzerland    is    between 
2,500,000  and  3,000,000.    About  one-half  of  the  yarn  spunCottonstatiatice. 
is  No.  40.    The  aggregate  number  of  hand  and  power  looms 
weaving  cotton  is  probably  about  75,000. 

In  Class  34  perhaps  the  most  attractive  display  was  that  s^- 
of  Baumann  &  Streuli,  of  Horgen,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
who  had  not  only  black  silk  of  superlative  excellence,  but  a 
most  brilliant  array  of  colored  fabrics.  The  exhibit  of 
Bleuler  &  Keller,  of  KUssnacht,  was  also  an  admirable  evi- 
dence of  originality  of  conception  and  great  artistic  execu- 
tion in  the  presentation  of  colors. 


Although  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  dwell  upon  the 
special  textile  exhibits  of  Italy,  I  subjoin  some  items  of  in- 
terest in  regard  to  her  manufactures. 

There  are  in  Italy  between  700,000and  800,000  cotton  spin-  Oott<m  stnturtic$. 
dies.  The  greater  part  of  the  production  is  in  coarse  num 
bers.  The  home  mills  not  being  able  to  supply  the  demand, 
there  are  about  13,000  tons  of  yarn  imported  from  other 
countries.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  spin- 
ning industry  is  about  54,000.  Weaving  gives  employment 
to  about  80,000  hands.  Hand-looms  are  generally  used, 
there  being  only  about  15,000  power-looms  in  use  in  the 
country.  The  value  of  the  annual  production  is  about 
$42,000,000.  The  three  most  important  printeries  are  the 
one  at  Milan,  the  one  at  Torre  Pellice,  and  the  one  at  Sa- 
lerno. 

The  flax  and  hemp  industry  employs  about  47,000  spin-  Fiax  and  hemp, 
dies,  and  there  are  about  2,000  spindles  on  jute.  As  the 
flax  spindles  do  not  keep  the  looms  supplied,  there  are 
4,000  tons  of  yarn  imported  yearly.  Home  production  sup- 
plies the  demand  for  coarse  goods,  but  there  are  700  tons  of 
fine  goods  brought  in  annually^  2,200  tons  of  jute  goods 
are  imported. 

The  combing  of  wool  has  been  practiced  but  a  few  years,    ^or»tMd. 
and  there  are  now  only  30,000  spindles  in  this  industry. 
The  weaving  of  worsteds  is  of  little  account;  nearly  all  the 
fabrics  of  this  class  which  are  worn  are  of  foreign  origin. 
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"^^-  In  carded  wools  the  spinniDg  and  weaving  is  generaUv 

wooUns.  (lone  \yy  the  same  concern.  Tbere  are  aboat  270,000  spin- 
dles and  8,000  looms  engaged  in  woolens.  The  valae  of 
this  product  is  estimated  at  $325,000,000  yearly.  Besides 
this,  the  annual  importation  of  woolens  and  worsteds  equals 
about  $125,000,000.  The  number  of  hands  employed  iti  the 
woolen  industry  is  about  60,000.  There  is  a  steady  increase 
in  this  department. 
sok.  The  silk  industry  is  the  leading  one  of  all.    The  average 

product  of  raw  silk  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  pounds.  Or 
diuaiily  the  silk  business  gives  employment  to  150,000  peo- 
ple. The  centers  of  this  industry  are  Como,  Turin,  GeDoa, 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Some.  Most  of  the  weaving  is  on 
hand-looms,  there  being  only  300  power  silk  looms  in  Italy. 
Tbe  weaving  of  mixtures  of  silk  and  cotton  is  not  much  de- 
veloped. 

PBAKCB.  FRANCE. 

hibit"^^^*  ^^'     ^^^  French  collection  of  textiles  was  a  veritable  embar- 

ras  fie  richesses.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
description  of  it  within  the  limits  of  this  report.  An  enn- 
meration  of  the  exhibits  which  deserved  attention  by  con 
spicuous  merit  would  of  itself  occupy  more  space  than  is 
allotted  for  my  entire  communication.  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
tent myself,  therefore,  with  a  general  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. 
Cnttmnf.  The  liste  des  exposants  in  Glass  30  included  the  names  of 

400  oxbibitoni  about  400  pcrsousj  and  the  articles  exhibited  embraced,  ap 
All  known  forms  parently,  all  known  forms  of  cotton  manufiicture,  from  plain 
facuire«.°  "*°°  cottons,  from  coarsc  numbers,  to  the  most  delicate  combina- 
tions of  cotton-and-wool  and  cotton-and-silk  in  threads  of 
gossamer  fineness.    The  only  feature  in  goods  of  onlinary 
or  staple  character  deserving  particular  mention  was  the 
great  taste  shown  in  labeling  and  putting  up.    In  struct- 
ure and  finish  there  was  no  marked  difference  between  this 
exhibit  and  those  from  other  manufacturing  countries  of 
Snperior  artia.  note.    When  WO  asccud  to  the  realm  of  the  fanciful  and 

tic  ment. 

the  higher  and  more  artistic  creations,  the  superior  genius 
of  the  French  fabricants  is  manifest  Hen^  inborn  taste 
and  trained  ingenuity  unite  in  the  production  and  combina- 
tion of  marvelous  forms  of  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the 
adaptation  and  application  of  all  the  possibilities  of  color- 
^imnius  of  ing.  1  judge  that  the  stimulus  of  local  competition  is  quite 
tion.  as  potential  as  international  rivalry,  Eheims,  Amiens,  Rou- 

baix,  Lille,  Rouen,  Lyons,  etc.,  acting  each  as  a  spur  on 
the  others.  There  seems  to  be  a  gradation  in  the  character 
of  tbe  mixed  dress  goods,  which  appears  to  culminate  in 
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the  bounds  of  Picardy ;  or,  as  the  Picardy  designs  originate      francb. 

in  Paris,  perhaps  we  should  say  Paris  rather  than  Picardy. 

It  is  conceded  that  for  designs  in  goods  of  this  character  ^Saporfority  of 

"  ^  Paris  in  desi^ni- 

Paris  stands  at  the  head.    So  brilliant  and  beautiful  were  ing. 
the  collections  of  this  class  of  goods,  that  the  rooms  devoted 
to  them  were  scarcely  less  attractive  than  the  famous  gal- 
leries of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Among  the  printed  fabrics  I  noticed  several   ticketed    Printed  fabric* 
Americaine — an   indication   of  the  good  standing  of  ouTeaine," 
goods  in  popular  estimation  abroad.    It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  about  all  of  the  prints  were  *'vard  wide"  goods.      'Tardwicie" 
In  the  whole  Exposition  there  could  be  found  scarcel}-  any  Europe, 
narrow  prints  except  those  coming  from  the  United  States. 
The  fatuity  of  American  customers  in  adhering  to  narrow 
goods,  when  the  wider  are  in  every  respect  more  economi- 
cal, is  inexplicjible. 

The  first  establishments  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton    Cotron  manu- 
yam  in  Franco  were  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  '^  ""^  °^' 
century;  they  developed  and  improved  rapidly  until  1870; 
since  that  time  there  have  been  but  few  new  establishments 
and  few  improvements.    Factories  for  spinning  and  weaving    Distribution  of 
cotton  are  distributed  over  a  large  number  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  north,  wast,  east,  and  the  interior.    The  quan- 
titv  of  raw  cotton  consumed  annually  is  about  350,000  bales.      Consumption 

*^  'of  cotton. 

The  transformation  into  yarns  is  effected  by  a  little  less  than 
5,000,000  vspindles,  representing  a  value  of  about  $40,000,000. 
Weaving  is  represented  by  about  08,000  power-looms  and  a   Machinery. 
large  number  of  hand-looms.    The  whole  number  of  cotton 
mills  is  a  little  above  1,000,  and  there  are  about  114,000  peo- 
ple employed  in  this  industry.    The  motive  force  is  estimated    Motors, 
at  35,000  horse-power.    The  mills  and  machinery  are  gener- 
ally in  good  order.     Since  the  Exposition  of  1867  neither 
spinning  nor  weaving  of  cotton  has  made  any  great  me 
chanical  progress. 

Combing  machines,  which  formerly  were  used  only  in  ex     combing  ma- 
ceptional  cases,  and  for  fine  numbers  only,  are  now  in  com-  ^ 
mon  use,  Jind  are  used  even  on  coarse  goods.    The  working  Lengthofwork- 
days  are  longer  than  they  are  in  England,  but  it  was  asserted   ^  ^^"* 
by  French  manufacturers  th;it  their  operatives  produced  no 
more  per  diem  than  the  English  operatives,  who  worked  a 
less  number  of  hours. 

There  is  great  uneasiness  among  the  cotton  manufacturers    EfCects  of  the 
of  France  in  consequence  of  the  ill  effects,  as  they  deemmerce. 
them,  of  the  "  treaty  of  commerce."    The  producers  of  wines  wine  w.  cotton. 
and  some  other  classes  desire  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
cottons,  while  the  manufacturers  declare  that  an  augmenta- 
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_    ™**c"- tion  of  the  tariflF  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  their  de- 

^^osuonofthogtruetion  by  foreign  competitors.     They  claim  that  their 

importations  arc  increasing,  while  their  exports  are  faUiDg 
oft',  and  that  they  are  losing  money  at  the  present  market 
rate  for  their  productions.  They  assert  that  the  Eughsb 
manufacturer  has  a  great  advantage  over  them  in  the  fact 
England's  nd-  tliat,  owing  to  thc  abuudauco  of  capital  in  England,  he  is 

vantago  in  abun-  /  «=»  «.  c  / 

uanco  of  capital,  enabled  to  borrow  half  liis  investment  at  low  rates,  while 

the  French  fabricant  must  earn  a  Jiving  dividend  on  the 
entire  amount  of  his  plant.  Many  seances  upon  tliis  subject 
have  been  held,  and  much  iutiTCSting  testimony  has  been 
obtained  from  Jules  Favre,  Delesalle,  Poron.  Petit,  Claude, 
and  others. 
EngUsh  fearing     Qn  the  Other  haud,  the  spinning  and  weaving  masters  of 

tion.  Lancashire,  justl}'  alarmed  by  the  unprecedented  and  long- 

continued  depression,  and  seeking  in  diverse  directions  for 
a  cause  which  as  yet  eludes  discovery,  have  been  debating 
the  dangers  of  French  competition.    They  are  afraid  that 
ixraper  work-  tlic  loug  days  whicli  are  given  to  work  on  the  other  side  of 

i^nce.**""     "the  channel  are  militating  seriously  against  their  shorter 

days,  and  arc  endeavoring  to  lengthen  the  time  in  their 

mills.    !Naturall3>  the  British  workman  resists  this,  and  a 

Impending  bitter  stnigglc  seems  to  be  impending.    I  observeil  that  in 

Btniggie.  ^1^^  French  debates  it  was  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  con- 

comitant of  textile  manufacturing  that  the  universal  method 
of  cheapening  production  was  by  enlarging  it,  and  thus 
Aggravation  of  aggravating  the  evils  of  hard  times  and  retarding  the  proc- 

®^^'  ess  of  recovery.    It  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  while 

we  are  suffering  fi'om  overproduction,  manufa(!turer8  the 
world  over,  aeting  each  for  himself,  have  been  putting  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  accomplish  results  which  inevitably  tend 

to  a  prolongation  of  their  calamity. 

* 

Fiar,  hemp,  etc.  Of  the  Product«  of  Flax,  Hemp,  etc..  Class  31,  there  were 
121  entries  from  France.  The  marked  characteristic  of  these 
goods  was  the  predominance  of  artistic  and  poetic  conceits 

Daraajikn,  r..  aiul  dcsigus.  Soinc  of  the  damasks  of  B.  Casse,  of  Fives- 
tre.  Lille,  and  of  C.  Lemaitre,  of  Lille,  were  worthy  of  a  place  on 

the  walls  of  an  art  gallery.  A  reproduction  of  the  "Aurora" 
of  Guido,  manufactured  by  order  of  the  lately  deceased 
Queen  Mercedes  of  Spain,  deservedly  attracted  a  grcAt  deal 
of  attention.  Clearly  the  neplm  ultra  has  been  attained  in 
the  manufacture  of  linens  when  the  shuttle  can  so  deftly 
copy  the  highest  creations  of  the  world's  greatest  painters. 

jaoqnard.  To  Jacquard  should  be  awarded  the  honors  due  a  great 
discoverer,  for  he  certainly  opened  to  the  manufacturers  of 
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textiles  a  new  world,  the  world  of  art.    Judging  from  the       franck. 
evidences  afforded  by  this  Exposition,  the  linen  manufact- 
ures lead  the  other  textile  industries  in  the  adoption  and    Adoption     of 

^  art  creations  in 

embodiment  of  art  creations.  Their  example  should  be  fol-  Unen  manufiict. 
lowed  to  some  extent  by  the  workers  of  cotton  and  other 
materials.  The  taste  for  art  subjects  has  greatly  increased 
daring  the  last  decade  under  the  stimulus  of  travel  and  the 
diffusion  of  pictorial  illustration,  and  this,  with  the  natural 
propensity  for  novelty,  will  force  manufacturers  to  produce 
a  wider  range  of  fabrics  and  a  more  elevated  order  of  de- 
signs. The  fruits  of  the  French  art  schools  are  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  they  are  in  the  linen  exhibits  of 
Lille  and  Armentiferes. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  century  all  the  spinning  of  riax  machinery. 
flax  was  by  hand.     But  in  1810  Philippe  de  Girard,  re-        Philippe  de 
ferred  to  as  the  founder  of  one  of  the  Russian  establish- 
ments, invented  a  process  of  spinning  it  by  power.    I  can- 
not learn  that  M.  Girard  met  with  any  considerable  success 
till  about  the  year  1833,  when  he  was  called  to  Eussia. 
Whether  his  first  success  was  achieved  in  that  country  or 
in  France  is  a  matter  of  controversy.    It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  about  that  time  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  Development  of 
linen  manufacture.    There  are  now  699  establishments  iufocture!^ 
operation,  employing  about  02,000  hands.    The  horse-power 
employed  is  about  20,000.    The  number  of  spindles  is  about 
730,000,  the  number  of  power-looms  a  little  over  23,000,  and 
the  number  of  hand-looms  54,000.    In  value  the  exports  of 
flax,  hemp,  and  jute  fabrics  are  double  the  amount  of  the  im- 
ports— a  favorable  showing. 

The  French  entries  in  Classes  32  and  33  being  too  nu-      wortudi  and 
raerons  to  permit  a  special  reference  to  industrial  contribu-  ^^ 
tors,  and  the  raw  material  being  substantially  the  same  in 
both  cases,  I  deem  it  exi)edient  to  consider  the  two  classes 
together. 

Of  the  class  designated  as  Worsteds  there  were  180  ex- 
hibits, and  of  Woolens  192;  there  being,  as  will  be  perceived, 
about  an  equal  number  of  each  class  of  exhibitors. 

Here,  as  in  other  departments,  the  wonderful  fecundity  Relative  merits 
of  the  French  intellect  in  the  invention  of  new  and  grace- Yorkshire gooUa. 
ful  combinations  manifests  itself.  It  was  conceded  that  in 
the  way  of  novelties  in  mixed  fabrics  they  were  supreme, 
though  the  Bradford  people  claimed  superior  excellence  for 
themselves  in  articles  of  a  staple  character,  such  as  alpacas, 
mohairs,  serges,  Italian  cloths,  etc.  It  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  my  report  to  describe  the  infinite  and  complex 
29  P  B 
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_  ''"^^*^'  _-_  combinations  of  cords  and  loops  and  tufts  and  floss  ami 

broken  stripes  which  French  ingenuity  availed  itself  of  to 

tai^eii^^^by  vaiie-  ^^^^t  the  requirements  of  capricious  fashion.    The  Sabran 

ties  of  material,  thread  sccmcd  to  be  a  favorite  instrumentality,  its  varied 

convohitions  affording  manifold  opportunities.    Some  idea 

of  the  pains  taken  to  seciii-e  the  right  grade  of  wool  for  each 

particular  effect  may  be  obtained  by  noticing  the  followiug 

GraiUng      of  varieties  exhibited  in  one  case.    The  specimens  were  desic 

wools.  '^  '^ 

nated  as  follows:  Montevideo,  New  Zealand,  America, 
Russia,  Australia,  Port  Philip,  Van  Bieman's  Land,  Cham- 
pagne, Adelaide,  Cape,  Sydney,  Buenos  Ayres,  Saxony, 
Silesia.  But  French  ingenuity  is  not  limited  to  nice  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  material,  or  marvelous  fomiB 
of  threads,  or  original  and  scientific  weaving.  It  is  mani- 
nmoi"^nd**aI2S  if<ssted  as  well  in  the  composition  and  association  of  colors, 
mtionot.  Other  nations  may  exhibit  as  much  excellence  intheorig 

inal  and  bold  colors,  but  few  if  any  can  equal  the  French 
artisan  in  the  more  delicate  effects.    In  plain  woolens  they 
appeared  to  the  best  advantage  in  very  fine  and  soft  cloths. 
Drma  flaumis.  jjj  ^j^^  Rhcims  scctiou  a  display  of  flannels  for  dress  pur- 
pose demonstrated  the  power  of  a  subtle  taste  united  with 
deft  manipulation,  and  afforded  some  useful  hints  to  the 
American  manufacturer. 
uiiative  i)n»g-     jf,  jg  nreuerally  considered  that  there  has  been  during  the 
ami  woolen  man- Jast  tcu  ycars  greater  progress  made  m  the  worsted  thanm 

the  woolen  manufacture.  The  number  of  mills  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  in  France  is 
2,270;  the  number  of  hands  employed,  about  100,000;  the 
power  employed  is  estimated  at  31,000  horse-power;  the 
number  of  spindles  is  about  3,000,000;  and  the  number  of 
looms  of  all  kinds  not  far  from  80,000.  For  the  year  1876, 
fttatuitios.  the  statistics  of  which  are  recently  published  in  form,  the 
exportation  of  tissues  of  wool  amounted  in  value  to 
316,500,000  francs;  the  importation  wa«  70,000,000  francs. 
The  wool  industry  is  by  some  thought  to  have  doubled  since 
1867.  The  total  vahie  of  the  products  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  700,000,000  francs. 

Silk.  The  Silk  Manufacture  of  France,  Class  34,  was  represente<l 

tion**of  text^TJhl-  by  258  entries.     In  this  section  we  witness  the  culmination 
iiimtry.  ^^  toxtilc  iudustry.    In  long  lines,  the  most  costly  of  the 

great  staples,  vspun  into  threads  of  the  finest  attenuation, 
dyed  with  the  richest  hues  of  the  laboratory,  woven  in  the 
most  graceful  i>attems  which  the  highest  skill  can  execute, 
attract  and  delight  the  most  indifferent  observer.  It  was 
an  odd  coincidence  which  placed,  in  proximity  to  this  great* 
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est  and  most  exuberant  displa}'^  of  the  world's  costumes       fraxce. 

ever  witnessed,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  con- 
spicuous in  which  was  a  somewhat  quaint  painting  on  glass  ^ J^"J^J^**E^p 
representing  our  first  parents  taking  their  departure  from  and  the  array  of 
Eden.  The  artist  had  given  the  worthy  couple  a  more  mea- 
ger allowance  of  wardrobe  than  is  usually  allowed  them, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  primeval  garb  and  the  array 
in  the  neighboring  court  provided  for  the  demands  of 
modern  humanity  was  suggestive. 

It  was  evident  that  Lyons  retains  its  ascendancy  in  the  j^-^»^n<ia°cy  of 
silk  industry,  though  St.  Etienne  and  Paris  made  good  col- 
lective exhibitions.    Apparently,  the  silk  manufacture,  so 
far  as  dress  goods  are  concerned,  had  reached  its  zenith  at 
the  time  of  the  former  Exposition  at  Paris.    No  material    No  material  a«i 
change  or  progress  ha«  been  made  since  that  time  in  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  fabrics.    Notable  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  introduction  of  power-iuachinery  in  some  places,  but  the 
influence  of  this  has  been  in  the  direction  of  economy  rather 
than  in  the  improvement  of  the  fabric.    Possibly  there  may 
be  an  increased  elaboration  of  design,  and  there  certainly 
have  been  new  dyes  discovered  and  applied. 

The  range  of  colors  at  the  command  of  the  dyer  at  the  Range  of  coioi-s. 
present  time  was  finely  shown  by  J.  B.  Martin,  of  Tarare,    J.  b.  Martin. 
who  arranged  in  fan-shape  pieces  of  silk  embracing  sixty 
shades. 

Velvets  are  produced  in  enlarged  variety,  and  there  are   Veivetn. 
some  modem  and  ingenious  contrivances  for  producing  the 
pile  exhibited. 

A  black  silk,  four  meters  in  width,  from  the  well-known 
house  of  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  was  a  conspicuous  object.  ^  Bonnet. 

In  furniture  and  hangings  there  has  been  decided  prog- 
ress within  a  few  years.  It  would  seem  that  artistic  skill  of 
the  highest  order  must  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  designs  for  brocades  and  otl^erstuflfs  for  furniture.  An  Biwades  and 
enumeration  of  silk-weaving  establishments  would  be  of  no 
value,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  little  more  than  pri- 
vate dwellings.  The  total  product  of  the  country  is  of  some 
imx)ortance.    It  reaches  in  value  to  about  550,000,000  ft^ancs.    vaiuo  of  prod. 

BELGIUM.  BBLGIUM. 

The  Belgians  displayed  a  gi^eat  deal  of  spirit  in  their  ex- 
hibit throughout.  Their  representative  building  in  the  Street 
of  Nations  was,  by  far,  the  finest  edifice  in  that  famous  Rve. 
Every  department  gave  evidence  of  thorough  and  elaborate 
preparation.  The  collective  exhibit  from  Verviers  should  Exhibit  of  Vei- 
be  specially  commended  for  its  extent,  variety,  excellent  ar-  ^  *"* 
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HKLQiuM.      rangement,  and  intelligent  management.    There  were  13 
entries  of  cotton  goods.    None  of  them  call  for  any  special 

Ferd.Lou»berga  notice  cxccpt  that  of  the  Ferdinand  Lousbergs  Company,  of 
Ghent.  This  was  a  really  elegant  presentation  of  fine  cot- 
tons, and  was  particularly  noticeable  for  its  variety  of  per- 
cales. Although  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Belgium  does 
not  take  rank  with  the  linen  and  wool  industries,  the  exhibi- 
statistics     of  tiou  of  cottous  was  hardly  what  was  to  hare  been  expecUnl. 

Sre.  °      "      There  are  about  800,000  cotton  spindles  in  the  kingdom, 

and  in  Ghent  alone  29  mills.  One  mill,  of  65,000  spindles, 
exports  its  fabrics  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars.  It  is  said  that  Belgian  goods  are,  to  some  extent, 
exported  through  England.  It  is  evident,  from  the  increased 
importation  of  cotton,  that  this  branch  of  business  is  increas- 
ing rapidly. 

Lxwfit.  There  were  36  entries  in  Glass  31,  and,  both  in  variety  and 

in  quality,  they  attested  the  fact  that  Belgium  is  among  tho 
foremost  of  nations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linens. 

L.  Do  witte-  L.  De  Witte-Losbergs,  of  Mechlin,  weavers  both  by  power 
and  hand,  had  a  large  assortment  of  table  damasks,  Dnished 
with  great  care  and  skill. 

H.  Hubers.  Hcury  Hubcrs,  of  Ghent,  displayed,  perhaps,  the  best  line 
of  linen  for  bed  purposes. 

L.  &  H.  Tant.  The  reuowued  house  of  L.  &  H.  Tant,  of  Brussels,  which 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  steam-i>ower  in  the  weav- 
ing of  linen  in  Belgium,  had  a  great  variety  of  white  and 
colored  linens. 
^^^Tbicnpont  L.  Thicupout  &  Sou,  of  Ghcut,  exhibited  a  line  comprising 
linens  for  the  table  and  for  the  toilet,  and  fine  damasks  for 
furniture. 
Bros.^^*^^^""^"**  ^  rather  singular  specialty  was  that  of  Wyckhuyse  Fr^res 
&  Seurs,  of  Eoulers,  who  had  on  exhibition  a  class  of  linens 
particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  hospitals,  lazarettos,  and 
ambulances. 

Prcvaionce  of     Thcrc  are  three  or  four  large  steam-power  linen-weaving 

band-looms.  C7  *r  ^ 

mills  in  Belgium,  but  most  of  the  work  is  done  on  hand- 
looms  at  home.    Steam-spinning  is,  however,  quite  common. 

statistics.  In  the  two  Flanders  there  are  about  20  steam-spinning  works, 
which  contain  222,000  spindles  and  employ  10,000  operatives. 
At  Ghent  there  are  two  mills  of  61 ,000  and  44,000  spindles, 

Jute.  respectively.    The  consumption  of  jute  is  largely  on  the  in- 

crease, and  in  many  fabrics  it  is  displacing  flax.  In  East 
and  West  Flanders  there  are  from  70  to  80  ateliers  d^ap- 
preniissage^  where  weaving  is  taught  under  the  patronage 
of  the  government,  and  which  afford  to  the  linen  manufskc- 
turers  a  constant  supply  of  good  weavers. 
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The  woolen  manufacturers  shared  with  the  linen  producers      bblgium. 
the  honors  of  the  Belgian  textile  exhibit.    There  were  9    ^^oicns. 
entries  in  Class  32,  and  53  in  Class  33.    As  a  rule,  the  wool- 
ens, though  shown  in  great  variety,  were  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  serviceable  character  rather  than  of  superfine  ^^^^^[Jj^^JJj*: 
quality.    English,  French,  and  Austrian  goods  would  beP®^^®- 
ranked  higher.    The  exhibits  of  fancy  yarns,  which  are .  Fancy    yarns 

.7    «»  7  for  ©xportafion. 

largely  produced  in  Belgium  for  exportation,  were  very  beau- 
tiful, and  indicative  of  great  ingenuity  and  successful  tech- 
nical culture.  It  is  probable  that  the  export  of  woolen  yarns 
from  Belgium  has  quite  quadrupled  in  ten  years.  The  value 
of  this  export  is  annually  about  $10,000,000.  The  seat  of 
the  woolen  industry  is  at  Verviers,  where  there  are  about 
half  a  million  spindles. 

Belgium  menaces  the  textile  industry  of  Great  Britain  trJ®\^,^^nSg 
more  seriously  than  Englishmen  like  to  admit.    The  govern-  ^^^^  Bntain. 
ment,  under  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  by  influential  manufacturers,  is  lending  its  aid  to  indus- 
trial development;  the  employers  have  apparently  more       Govonunent 
absolute  power  than  is  anywhere  else  seen ;  wages  are  at  the  ere!**^*°^  *'™^  °^* 
minimum,  and  the  working  day  mercilessly  long.    Although         inordinate 
there  is  considerable  discontent,  and  occasional  outbreaks  mg  days. 
of  a  violent  nature,  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  way 
of  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  laborer.    The  press-  ^condition     of 

*■  the  laborer. 

ure  of  public  opinion  has  sometimes  led  to  the  appointment 
of  commissions  of  inquiry;   but  the  various  chambers  of 
commerce  have  generally  managed  to  prevent  their  recom- 
mendations from  receiving  legislative  sanction.    The  liberal  »itio^  of  oSE^i 
disposition  of  the  governments  of  England,  Prussia,  France,  wSs^^iabor^s 
the  United  States,  and  some  other  countiies  towards  lat)or  ^jjei^o^***®^** 
gains  no  foothold  in  Belgium.    Governmental  interference 
with  private  enterprise  is  steadily  and  successfully  resisted, 
and  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  remain  about 
as  they  were  a  half  century  ago.    The  necessity  of  a  low 
rate  of  wages  to  enable  Belgium  to  compete  with  the  rest   Beigium«com 

«     ,  *?,  .  .  *'        -  ,       f  ,         petition  with  the 

of  the  world  is  a  prominent  and  constant  announcement  to  rest  of  the  world 
the  working  population ;  and,  judging  from  the  meager  sal-  er. 
aries  paid,  it  would  seem  to  be  received  with  submissive 
credence.  The  following  items  of  earnings  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  competition  which  Bnglish  and 
American  manufactures  have  to  encounter.  In  one  of  the 
largest  factories  of  Verviers  the  wages  are  as  follows : 

Francs. 

Weavers,  per  day 3.00    Wages   of  l.v 

Wool-cardera,  per  day 2.50''*^"- 

Spinners,  per  day 3.50 

Dyers,  per  day 2.50 

FoUers,  per  day 2.50 
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BELGIUM.  Foremen  receive  from  4  to  5  francs  a  day.    The  hours  of 

iioursof  labor  labor  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of  rest  of 

and  wagos.  -^  ' 

one  hour  and  a  half.    The  average  wages  in  Ghent  do  not 
exceed  3  francs  for  men,  2  francs  for  women,  and  1  fraoc 
for  children.    Working  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
^vith  one  hour  and  a  half  intermission.    In  the  linen  mills 
of  Alost  the  men  receive  for  12  hours'  work  2  francs  50 
centimes,  and   the  women  not  to  exceed  2  francs.     At 
Ninove,  where  there  are  five  mills  for  spinning  thread,  tlie 
foremen  receive  3  francs  50  centimes,  and  others  not  to 
exceed  2  francs.    All  hands  work  12  hours  a  day.    At  the 
Termonde  blanket  factories  the  operatives  are  not  unfiv 
quently  worked  for  15  hours.    Throughout  Belgium  children 
are  put  to  work  at  the  age  of  six,  and  usually  work  tbe 
Result  of  the  same  number  of  hours  as  adults.    Ignorance,  intemperautte, 

heartless  system.  /  *  » 

and  improvidence  are  said  to  prevail,  and  strikes  are  fre- 
quent.   Is  it  any  wonder  ! 

sPADf-  SPAIN. 


This  exhibit  was  a  surprise.  The  land  of  sportive  ball- 
fights  and  chronic  revolution  is  after  all  an  industrial  com- 
uumit}'.  It  was  represented  by  17  entries  of  cottons,  23 
entries  of  linens,  104  entries  of  woolens,  and  18  entries  of 
silks.  There  was  not  much  which  was  very  remarkable.  The 
ciauy^gwd.  *^*^  ^^111  cxcellence  of  the  exhibit  was  in  the  cottons.     There 

were  exhibited  in  this  class  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 

imitAUons  of  bleaching  and  finishing  I  have  ever  seen.  The  imitations 
of  English  fancy  designs  were  so  accurate  that  they  would 
readily  pass  for  Manchester  goods  in  any  market.  An  En- 
glish manufacturer  told  me  that  he  found  his  own  designs 
reproduced  and  shown  by  Spanish  fabricants,  designs  which 
he  had  not  supposed  any  one  else  could  weave.  There  were 
some  good  prints,  but  the  most  of  this  class  of  goods  were 

aokt.  ordinary  and  inferior.    Some  of  the  silks  were  attractive. 

A  figured  white  silk  was  the  crowning  excellence  in  this 
class.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  1,200,000  cotton 
spindles  in  Spain,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
this  manufixcture  about  100,000. 

imiiffennco  of     J  found  it  vcry  difficult  to  obtain  any  substantial  amount 

exhibitors      and  *^  »/  -* 

officials.  of  information  in  the  Spanish  department.     None  of  the 

exhibitors  of  textiles  were  present  in  person,  so  far  as  I 
could  discover,  and  the  attach<^s  of  the  Commissioner  were 
invariably  absent  or  inaccessible  whenever  I  sought  them. 
The  Catalogue  was  not  distributed  until  after  I  had  com- 
pleted my  examination  and  had  left  Paris  and,  as  I  find  by 
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a  copy  sent  to  me,  contains  little  information  beyond  a  mea- 
ger enumeration  of  exhibitors. 

PORTUGAL.  FOBTOQAL.  ^ 

The  textile  fabrics  from  Portugal,  on  the  whole,  received 
and  merited  higher  praise  than  those  from  Spain.    There 
were  22  exhibits  of  cottons,  23  of  linens,  63  of  woolens,  and 
17  of  silks.     The  cottons  and  linens  resembled  those  of,.  oouon»     and 
Spain,  and  do  not  call  for  any  special  notice.    The  woolens    wooj^m. 
were  most  favorably  represented  by  some  heavy  beavers 
and  by  the  flannels.    Among  the  silli  goods  were  some  re-    satt. 
markably  fine  piquS  goods  in  nine  colors.     The  show  of 
Pimental  &  Queiros  was  very  fine  in  respect  to  richly -colored 
dress  silks  and  shawls. 

Wages  are  at  a  low  point  in  Portugal ;  the  average  earn-  wages, 
ings  of  men  being  between  2  and  3  francs,  of  women  between 
1  franc  50  centimes  and  2  francs,  and  of  children  some- 
thing less  than  1  franc.  Manufacturing  of  woolens  is  an 
ancient  institution  in  Portugal.  The  business  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  declining  state  until  within  a  few  years.  Of  late 
there  has  been  a  general  revival,  not  only  in  textile  industry, 
but  in  many  other  branches  of  business. 

THE    NETHERLANDS.  yarnBULAyDS. 

There  were  16  entries  of  cotton  goods  from  Holland. 

The  Steam  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mill  of  Hilversum,  atHiiversumMiUa. 
Amsterdam,  made  a  good  display"  of  cotton  threads  and  also  oouam. 
of  woven  cottons.  This  appears  to  be  a  well-conducted  and 
prosperous  establishment.  It  has  24,000  spindles,  484  looms, 
and  employs  450  work  people.  It  maintains  a  savings  bank, 
a  hospital,  a  nursery,  and  a  cooperative  store  for  the  supply 
of  necessaries  to  the  families. 

Van  Heek  &  Co.,  of  Eusched^,  had  a  varied  stock  of  cam-  van  He©k  &  co. 
brics,  shirtings,  pillow-case  cottons,  etc.    This  firm,  estab- 
lished in  1859,  now  employs  a  working  force  of  737  persons. 
Its  annual  production  is  2,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  thread 
and  about  300,000  i>ieces  of  cloth. 

Of  the  6  exhibits  of  linen  goods,  that  of  the  Veenendaal  veenendoaiMm. 
Spinning  and  Weaving  Mill,  at  Amsterdam,  "waa  facile  prin-   ^n^mt. 
ceps.    This  concern  employs  960  people.     It  uses  a  horse- 
power of  280. 

Of  woolens  there  were  36  exhibits.    The  show  ot*  blankets    wooUns. 
in  the  collective  exhibit  of  A.  Goyarte  &  Sou,  of  Tilbourg, 
and  in  the  display  of  Zaalberg  &  Son,  of  Leyden,  were  both 
most  admirable.    The  latter  seemed  to  be  the  finest  assort- 
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xETHRPLAypB.  mciit  of  blaokots  in  the  Exi)Osition,  thoogb  one  from  Austria 
was  of  abont  equal  merit. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  improvement  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  textiles,  and  the  number  of  factories  is  od  tlie 
increase.  The  maximum  wages  of  males  in  factories  does 
not  exceed  $5  per  week.    That  of  females  is  about  $3. 


Wages. 


HWBDEK. 


A  dmirablo  pre- 
sentation of  the 
rcwmrccs  and 
products  of  tho 
country. 


Exhibits. 


CoUom. 


statistics. 


Flax  and  hemp. 
Hand  prodacta 
predominate. 


Woolent. 


SWEDEN. 

Either  Sweden  was  particularly  fortunate  in  the  selectioD 
of  its  officials  for  the  Exposition  or  else  as  a  nation  it  was 
possessed  of  an  uncommon  determmation  to  impress  upon 
the  world  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  resources  and  enter- 
prise. Not  only  was  its  exhibition  for  more  extensive  than 
was  to  have  been  expected,  but  a  very  iavorable  impression 
was  produced  by  a  judicious  and  intelligent  compilation  of 
the  most  interesting  and  imi)ortant  industrial  facts  of  the 
country. 

There  were  13  exhibits  of  cotton  goods,  6  of  linens,  11  of 
woolens,  and  2  of  silks.  Perceiving  that  my  report  will  ex- 
ceed the  limit  1  prescribed  for  myself,  1  suppress  my  refer- 
ences to  special  contributions,  and  confine  myself  to  a  few 
observations  upon  the  general  character  and  state  of  Swe- 
den's textile  industr}'. 

The  great  development  of  cotton-spinning  in  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century  caused  its  introduction 
in  Sweden.  The  first  spinning  by  machinery  was  in  1813  or 
1814.  There  are  now  24  cotton-spinning  establishments,  con- 
taining about  245,000  spindles,  and  employing  rather  more 
than  5,000  hands.  They  produce  yearly  about  20,000,000 
pounds  of  yarn  in  numbers  from  2  to  40.  There  are  26  mills 
for  weaving  in  cotton,  which  give  employment  to  about 
3,000  persons.  The  cloth  is  generally  of  a  plain  character, 
but  of  late  Jacquard  looms  have  been  introduced,  and  fancy 
weaving  is  on  the  increase.  The  annual  product  is  about 
12,000,000  yards ;  but  it  does  not  suffice  as  yet  to  supply 
home  wants,  and  both  cloth  and  yams  are  freely  imported, 
mainly  from  England. 

Domestic  manufacture  predominates  as  yet  in  the  flax 
and  hemp  industries.  The  hand  products  are  sup[>osed  to 
exceed  several  fold  the  results  of  machinery.  In  this  de- 
partment also  the  production  fails  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  consumption. 

The  woolen  industry  has  had  many  vicissitudes.  Just 
now  it  is  thriving  and  extending.  There  are  no  large  woolen 
mills,  but  there  are  63  small  spinning  factories.  Sweden 
does  not  raise  wool  sufficient  for  its  wants,  but  imports 
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SWEDEN. 


Silkt. 


largely.  The  principal  varieties  used  are  GermaD,  Cape, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Australian.  The  product  of  the  woolen 
looms  is  used  mainly  in  the  country,  but  there  is  some  ex- 
l>ort  trade  with  Norwa}'  and  Denmark.  There  is  still  a 
large  importation  of  fine  goods. 

Silk-weaving  is  a  very  old  industry  in  Sweden,  but  never 
a  very  important  one.  There  are  two  mills  in  Stockholm, 
employing  about  200  hands  each,  but  all  the  rest,  some  18 
in  all,  perhaps,  are  very  small.  The  manufacturers  have 
always  had  a  high  standard  of  quality,  and  by  persistent 
fidelity  to  it  have  succeeded  in  keeping  alive,  almost  within 
the  polar  circle,  one  industry  whose  natural  home  is  in  the 
genial  and  temperate  climes. 

The  wages  of  men  in  mills  is  from  60  to  75  cents  a  day.    ^^s^ 
The  wages  of  women  about  two-thii'ds  those  of  men.    The 
usual  hours  of  labor  are  65  per  week. 


NO  aw  AY 


6RKECK. 


OTHER  COUNTEIES. 

There  were  exhibits  of  textiles  from  Norway,  Denmark, 
Greece,  and  China,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  in  extent  to 
be  treated  under  separate  heads  or  of  a  character  to  call 
for  special  description. 

The  goods  from  Norway  and  Denmark  were  mostly  of  a 

heavy  and  coarse  chai*acter,  though  there  were  some  rather 

pretty  cotton  x)laids  from  Pettersen,  of  Christiania,  Nor-    Petteraon. 

way,  and  some  good  tweeds  from  Ranaboldal,  Denmark. 

The  textile  exhibit  from  Greece  consisted  of  fine  cottons 
of  light  weight,  intended  apparently  for  garments  of  a  loose, 
flowing  character.  It  was  interesting  to  note  among  the 
names  of  the  exhibitors,  and  of  the  localities  from  which 
the  fabrics  came,  some  of  the  names  endeared  to  the  world 
by  reason  of  classical  associations. 

The  silks  of  Cliina  indicated  an  industrial  advance  quite . 
beyond  the  general  expectation.  Evidently  the  Celestials 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  learn 
from  outside  barbarians.  There  were  several  pieces  of 
dress  silks  which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  looms  of  Lyons. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  animosities  engendered  ohhmant. 
between  France  and  Germany  by  the  late  war  should  have 
operated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  industries  of  the  latter. 
The  impression  made  by  the  German  art  exhibition,  which 
was  resolved  upon  at  a  late  hour,  is  significant  of  the  influ- 
ence which  a  general  display  of  the  handicraft  of  the  pow- 
erful and  intellectual  empire  would  have  had. 


cmxA. 
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UNITED  8TATK.  UNITED   STATES. 

With  a  singular  uaanimity  of  seutiment,  tbe  textile  man- 
ufacturers of  our  country  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  take  part  in  this 
Exhibits  Exposition.    Two  leading  commission  houses,  Messrs.  Lewis 

by     coinmissiou         '■  ^  ' 

huust'B.  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Messrs.  Coflin,  Alte- 

mus,  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  had  cases  containing  specimens 

of  the  handiwork  of  their  consignors,  and  these  comprised 

the  bulk  of  the  United  States  exhibit  of  textiles. 

The  case  of  the  Lewis  Bros.  &  Co.  contained  the  atti-ac- 

MiiLj     repre  tive  Duunell  priuts;  the  Wamsutta,  Wauregan,  Forest- 

PrinU    tthirt-  dale,  and  Slater  shirtings;  the  well-known  heavy  ticking  of 

ings,  ticking,  and  '  ^    '  •r  o 

cambrics.  Johu  F.  Slater,  of  Jewett  City,  Conn.;  the  cambrics  of  the 

Manville  Company,  Providence;  and  the  tine  fabrics  of  the 

PoncmahMiUs.  Ponemah  Mills,  of  Providence.  The  last-named  compauy 
deserve  especial  praise,  not  only  for  the  superior  workman- 
ship of  their  fabrics,  but  because  of  the  enterprise  and  skill 
shown  in  the  production  of  goods  of  a  more  varied  character 
and  of  a  higher  order  than  is  generally  made  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  we  have  some  con- 
cerns which  have  the  talent  and  courage  to  make  something 
besideis  04x04  print  cloths  and  bleached  shirtings. 
In  the  case  of  Cofliu,  Altemus,  &  Co.  the  most  notewor- 
wosuinffton  thy  Contribution  was  that  of  the  Washington  Print  Works. 

Print  Works. 

This  establishment  also  seemed  to  have  taken  a  new  depart- 
ure. Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  the  low-priced 
fancies  with  which  our  jobbing  and  retail  houses  are 
flooded,  they  have  entered  largely  into  the  printing  of  tur- 

Turkey  reds,  key  rcds,  which  vic  with  the  best  European  work,  and  a 
class  of  handkerchief  printings  which  has  hitherto  been 
monopolized  by  Buropejin  houses.  In  each  of  these  s|>ecial- 
ties  they  have  evidently  met  with  the  success  whi(?h  origin- 
ality merits.    This  case  also  included  the  fine  shirtings  of 

MasonviUc  Co.  the  Masouvillc  Compauy,  and  the  substantial  medium  shirt- 
ings known  as  White  Rock  and  Pocahontas. 
Besides  these  collective  exhibits  there  were  shown  silks 
^jobnx.  steams  |3y  j^jj^  jj  Steams  &  Co.,  of  Ncw  York,  andC.  Chafifanjon, 

c.  chaffaAjon.  ^^f  Hudsou  Cit>',  N.  J.,  tlio  hcavy  Atlantic  and  Indian  Head 
sheetings,  and  a  creditable  assortment  of  jeans,  tweeds, 
doeskins,  cotton  i)rints,  checks,  sheetings,  shirtings,  etc., 
MissiHMippifroia  the  Mississippi  Mills,  of  Wesson,  Miss. 

As  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a  history  of  manufact- 
lues  or  a  treatise  upon  manufacturing,  but  simply  a  report 
of  the  prominent  facts  presented  at  the  Exposition  or  sug- 
gested thereby,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  entering  upon  a 
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general  discussion  of  our  own  textile  industries.  Any  sat- 
isfactory treatment  of  that  subject  would  require  greater 
space  than  is  allowed  for  this  entire  communication. 


A  conspicuous  and  in  some  aspects  a  startling  lesson  of  iM^toM  of  ih» 
the  Exposition  is  the  evidence  given  of  the  migratory  ten-   ^** 
dencies  of  industry.    That  this  propensity  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  successive  international  exhibitions  cannot  be 
doubted.    To  the  great  Crystal  Palace  in  1851  there  came  by  ^  Effecu  of  tho 

^  *f  »   Loudon    Exhibi- 

invitation  the  people  of  the  world.    Doubtless  they  were  tion  of  i85i. 
invited  because  of  the  mone^'  it  was  supposed  they  would 
bring,  and  which,  filtered  through  the  tills  of  the  British 
shopkeepers,  would  ultimately  reach  and  enrich  ihe  whole 
British  nation.    But  the  strangers  brought  their  eyes  and 
ears  as  well  as  their  cash.    They  took  in  with  ready  assim- 
ilation the  disclosures  which  the  English  manufacturers    Proffered    in 
volunteered  in  the  plenitude  of  their  benignity  and  com- dilJSiTnexpSci- 
plaisance,  and,  while  many  were  content  to  look  on,  admire,  *^  "*"^'* 
and  compliment,  there  were  those  who  made  it  their  aim  to 
acquire,  learn,  and  imitate.    Each  successive  industrial  ex- 
hibition of  industry  in  a  large  scale  has  been  an  added  rev- 
elation, and  a  new  opportunity  for  acquiring  specific  and 
technical  information.    And  now,  the  lessons  having  been  The  Exhibition 
learned,  and  the  neophytes  transformed  to  skilled  artisans,  imiteto»  ^"nnd 
Britain  finds  herself  confronted  by  successful  imitators  Qf  ^^^p®^**^'"*- 
her  own  wares  from  Eussia,  Austria,  Spain,  and  even  from 
iar-away,  uncivilized  Japan.    The  able  organ  of  the  textile 
manufacture  in  England,  speaking  of  the  English  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  discourses  as  follows : 

'^Tho  conception  was  in  advance  of  the  time;  it  was  cosmopoUtan,     Opinion  of  the 
and  by  its  benevolence  more  fitted  for  the  era  of  the  millcniam  than  tUe^manufwiture 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century.     All  the  world  came  to  the  show,  and  of  Great  Britain, 
we,  like  j^ood  natured  fools,  displayed  the  secrets  of  our  mannfactnre 
to  the  different  peoples,  carefully  explained  the  different  processes,  and 
ended  the  story  by  offering  to  sell  them  our  best  machinery.    The  peo- 
ples of  the  world  were  wise,  and  accepted  our  offer.    They  saw  we  had 
grown  rich,  and  were  daily  growing  richer,  by  our  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, and  felt  desirous  to  emulate  our  example.    Therefore  they  bought 
our  mules  and  our  looms,  and  sent  their  sons  over  here  to  Meam  the    The  florceno8M 
business.'    The  fierceness  of  foreign  competition,  of  which  our  manu-  J^  j***^    ^'^^^tu 
fact urers  complain  so  much  to-dav,  had  its  foundations  laid  in  Hyde  lion  the  result  of 
Park  in  the  summer  of  1851."  theExhibition of 

Even  from  her  own  colonies  Britain    sees  emerging  a  British  coionioa 
company  of  enterprising  competitors,  who  thrive  under  ^^j^^^*^*'™!*®^**^"- 
protection  of  colonial  legislation,  indifferent  to  the  long- 
cherished  and  persistently  inculcated  doctrines  of  freedom 
of  trade. 
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E^^^itSnf  ^     ^*  ^®  °^*  ™y  province  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 

general  question  of  the  system  of  international  exhibitions. 
I  merely  assert  the  obvious  and  important  fact  that  the  dig- 
pisscmination  scminatiou  of  leading  industries  among  the  great  fraternity 
of  nations,  induced  and  promoted  by  successive  industrial 
displays,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  and  one  of  the 
most  significant  lessons  of  the  department  which  I  have  been 
directed  to  consider.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  lesson, 
disagreeable  as  it  is,  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  miinnfact- 
urers  of  England.  From  association  with  them  at  Paris  and 
in  Manchester,  and  from  intelligence  which  reaches  me  since, 
I  am  enabled  to  perceive  that  they  contemplate  their  im- 
periled future  with  characteristic  British  pluck  and  determi- 
nation, and  I  can  also  discern  manifold  tokens  that  out  of 
the  nettle  danger  they  will  pluck  the  flower  safety. 

«^*^l^*?"  ®^  ^^^     III  1^51  the  British  found  themselves  in  the  front  rank,  so 

British  ia  1851.  /.  ,         .  ,  «  i  . 

Superiority  in  far  as  cxteut  of  productiou  and  economy  of  production  were 

omy  of  produc-  concemcd.    In  artistic  designs  and  graceful  embodiments) 

inferiority  in  they  wcrc  far  behind  their  Continental  neighbors.    They  im- 

nrtistic  merit.  t    ^   i  j.  .  i     j_      •  ^i     •  'a*  •      ^t  * 

mediately  set  to  work  to  improve  their  position  in  this  re- 
spect with  earnestness  and  determination.  Capital,  with 
Art  and  trade  prudcut  forccast,  lent  its  aid,  and  a  system  of  art  and  trade 
education  was  organized  and  encouraged  which  has  enabled 
England  to  pass  to  the  front  as  aproducer  of  the  finest  graces 
Improvement  of  adommeut.    The  Philadelphia  and  Paris  Exhibitions  both 

ntt«flted  bv  Exhi-       .,.,,».        i-  ^a  t    •  ,^  «  /.. 

biMon8  of  1876  attest  this  fact.    In  pottery  and  in  some  other  forms  of  lu- 
*"  dustry  the  highest  honor  was  achieved  by  England.    It  may 

bo  safely  predicted  that  now  the  manufacturers  of  textiles 
in  England,  stimulated,  rather  than  dismayed,  by  the  for- 
midable competition  with  which  they  are  threatened,  will 
turn  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  a  more  system 
atic  training  and  a  greater  intellectual  development  by  means 
Artifttic  and  of  technical  schools  or  similar  instrumentalities,  and  will,  in 

t4H.>hnieal  sehooltt.       ^  _    _  ,  , 

a  few  years,  assert  and  deserve  a  pre-eminence,  not  so  much 
lor  extent  or  for  economy  of  production  as  for  the  best  ex- 
emplification of  artistic  and  refined  technic  culture. 
Duty  of  tho     Is  it  not  the  manifest  duty  of  the  United  States  to  keep 

United  States. 

up  with  England  and  the  Continental  nations  in  this  work! 
In  the  great  representative  industries  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  rest.  Either  there  is  advance  or  there  is  retrogression— 
that  is,  relatively.  Textile  and  mechanical  industiy  having 
become,  as  I  have  said,  practically  cosmopolitan,  the  area 
of  competition  has  become  so  vast,  that  the  field  may  be  con- 
sidered illimitable.  We  must  be  prepared  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully in  the  industrial  combat  with  the  ablest  of  the  con- 
testants, or  we  must  go  down  in  the  fray.    Kature  is  on  our 
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side,  08  we  believe,  and  has  dowered  us  with  many  advan-  -^^^^oti^.*** 
tages.    Our  climat^^  possesses,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  in- 
vigorating qualities  which  stimulate  and  sustain  the  vital 
and  nervous  energies,  and  hold  them  up  to  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  intense  and  continuous  mental  and  physical  exer- 
tion.   Our  rich  and  easily-tilled  soils  respond  with  alacrity  ^  Om-^  g^  ks^ 
and  abundance  to  our  food  requirements.    The  most  impor- 
tant staple  in  textile  manufacture  springs  up  at  our  very 
doors,  and  the  metals  which  constitute  the  world's  measure 
of  value  are  ours  in  a  plentitude  beyond  all  previous  known 
experience.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Europea.n  manufact- 
urers have  some  incontestable  advantages  over  us.    In  En-^  British  advan- 
gland  the  paramount  advantage  is  that  of  long  experience,  enoe. 
On  the  Continent  there  are  several  minor  elements  which 
unite  to  give  the  manufacturing  class  an  advantage  over  both 
the  English  and  ourselves.    The  principal  of  these  is  the    Continental  ad 

'^  ex-  vantage  in  rela- 

intimacy  of  the  relations  between  employer  and  the  em-  tion  of  employ  cm 

*'  *^     *-  and  laborers. 

ployed.    As  a  rule,  this  is  much  closer  than  it  is  in  England 
or  America.    The  master  is  generally  either  the  founder  of 
the  establishment  or  some  member  of  the  family.    If  he 
originated  the  concern,  he  was  probably  a  workman  himself 
at  one  time,  and  retains  the  habits  of  economy  and  watch- 
fulness upon  which  his  success  and  promotion  depended, 
united  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  all  parts  of  the  busi-  ^j^owie^f  ^"fde*^ 
ness  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  qualifications,  mo-  ^^^  ^>'  masters, 
tives,  and  tendencies  of  his  Working  force.    He  resides  near 
his  works.    He  may  beautify  and  enlarge  his  mansion,  as 
his  means  accumulate,  or  may  build  anew ;  but  in  either 
case  his  home  remains  among  his  employes.    Naturally,  be^jj'^^f  J^^^SS 
is  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the  capable  and  the  worth  p^^^  ^f^^J; 
less,  between  the  faithful  and  the  unreliable,  between  the  "»«™- 
honestly  industrious  and  the  indolent,  who  shirk  when  op- 
portunity ofiers.    He  knows  when  to  reward,  when  to  ad- 
monish, and  when  to  discharge.    Observing,  day  by  day,  the 
handicraft  of  each  man,  joining  with  him  in  conversation, 
and  hearing  each  one  discussed  by  his  fellows,  he  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  assign  each  hand  to  the  department  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted,  and  in  which  he  works  out  the  best  results  both 
for  himself  and  his  employer.    The  workman,  owner,  and 
founder  is  usually  succeeded  by  his  widow,  son,  or  nephew. 
In  each  case  the  same  habits  prevail,  and,  in  consequence,  ©ef *'15ad"^  ^^^^ 
the  same  results  are  obtained.    The  inheritance  has  con-"*^^*- 
sisted,  not  in  manufacturing  shares,  but  in  mills  and  their 
appliances,  and  out  of  them  the  family  support  must  be  de- 
rived.   The  temptations  to  extravagance  do  not  exist  among 
the  middle  and  working  classes  of  Continental  Eniopo  as 


over- 
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^^ExSog^on  ^  *^®^  ^^  ^^  England  and  America.    Comparatively  few  of 
Economical  ^^®  artificial  wants  of  society  exist  there.    Sucb  as  do  jjaiu 

SentS  workmen'  ^  foothold  are  moderate  in  their  requirements  and  cheaply 

satisfied.  The  inclination  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  perma 
nency  of  residence  rather  than  toward  migration.  Even 
journeys  of  pleasure  rarely  occupy,  going  and  returning, 
more  than  a  day's  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  all  the 
tendencies  of  the  family  are  towards  economy  in  expc^ndi- 
ture  and  a  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  business  of 
the  house.  This  may  not  be  the  most  elevated  plane  of  ex- 
istence. Ko  doubt,  aesthetically  considered,  it  is  a  failure. 
But  it  is  no  less  an  important  factor  in  industrial  economy, 
and  a  competing  element  not  to  be  despised  or  ignored.    It 

edSwSedSndnn^ ^'^  ^^^^?  ^  ^®  surc,  that  thc  labor  of  the  uneducated  and  un 
inteUigent  labor,  intelligent  masses  of  Russia  and  Switzerland  is  le^s  produc- 
tive than  that  of  the  more  intellectual  artisans  of  England 
and  America.  I  judge  this  to  be  true  as  a  generalization, 
but  its  significance  is  so  much  an  indeterminate  question  of 
degree  that  it  avails  little  for  our  guidance.  Probably, 
whatever  shortcoming  there  may  be  on  this  account  is  about 
made  up  by  the  increased  length  of  the  working  day  on  the 
Continent. 
Oari>ro9pectivo     xhc  most  formidable  danger  which  now  threatens  from 

danger  Irom  the  ^ 

extension  of  sp©-  abroad  is  the  great  and  commendable  energy  with  which 
abroad.  our  rivals  are  urging  and  extending  their  system  of  special 

education.  Throughout  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
Weavin-  8(  booia  Eussia,  and  Fraucc  weaving  schools  have  long  been  exert- 
ing a  powerful  influence  on  the  manufacturing  industry; 
several  have  been  established  in  England,  and  there  is  a 
general  demand  for  them  throughout  Lancashire,  Yorkshins 
and  Lincolnshire.  It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  at 
length  the  magnitude  and  scope  and  the  results  of  the  won- 
derful schools  of  Stuttgart,  Zurich,  Moscow,  Lille,  Rouen, 
Leeds,  and  Huddersfield;  but  it  is  for  others  to  enlarge 
upon  these  instrumentalities.  I  desire,  however,  to  place 
Special    trade  npou  rccord  my  unhesitating  con\ii!tion  that  special  trade 

ana  ai-t  school  a     "^  "^  ^  * 

paramount    ne-  aud  art  schools  havc  bccomc  one  of  the  paramount  necessi- 

opjwitv. 

ties  in  nations  whose  prosperity  is  largely  dependent  upon 

handicraft.    It  has  been  said  that  the  Yankee  charactt^r  is 

aimton^Jw  of  the®^  «^>^  acutc,  and  iuveutive  that  the  adjuncts,  drill  and 

Imbstit^te  "**fo?  draining,  which  are  requisite  in  some  of  the  Old  World  com- 

g'Btematic  train-  munitics,  are  not  needed  here.    To  adopt  this  view  ivs  a  rule 

of  action  would  be  a  sad  mistake.  The  American  may  not 
need  the  inc(»Jitive  of  school  discipline,  but  he  does  require, 
and  the  near  future  will  demonstrate  that  he  must  have,  thc 
thorough  knowledge  and  methods  of  systematic  trainings. 
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Even  now  our  textile  industries  are  suftering  by  reason  of  LeJt»ont  o/  ths 
our  lack  in  this  respect.     In  mechanical  expedients  to 
cheapen  production  no  nation  is  so  fertile  as  ours,  but  in  the 
higher  and  more  intellectual  elements  we  are  sadly  want- 
ing.    In  the  invention  of  contrivances  of  a  merely  mechan-    wo  are  feruio 
ical  character  we  distance  the  world,  both  in  quantity  and  pedionts. 
quality ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  loftier  and  more  aesthetic 
designs,  where  beauty  and  gracefulness  unite  in  the  forma- 
tion of  attractive  and  alluriug  wares,  it  is  our  highest  am- 
bition to  Ht^al.     An  intelligent  French  manufacturer  re- dJi^^*^^^  ""'^ 
marked  to  me : 

**  We  claim  to  famish  the  brains  for  the  world  in  the-  matter  of  mauu-    Franco  claims 
facturing.     Wo  moan  to  lead  in  the  invention  and  composition  of  de-  to  And  grains  for 
signs  and  styles.    We  expect  you  (Americans)  and  the  English  to  U8e  matter  of  design- 
them  after  we  have  thrown  them  aside.     You  are  welcome  to  theut^?- 
then,  as  we  shall  have  made  our  profit  out  of  them  before  you  can  in- 
troduce them.     Our  profits  will  bo  greater,  because  novelties  pay  better 
than  second-hand  patterns.     While  you  are  weaving  and  printing  one- 
year-old  figures,  we  ap  bringing  into  market  new  combinations  to  suc- 
ceed those  we  have  abandoned  to  you." 

This  is  no  idle  boast.    But  there  are  indications  that  the 
supremacy  of  France  in  this  respect  will  not  long  remain 
unchallenged.    Fostered  by  the  training  school,  thousands    other  nations 
in  other  countries  are  becoming  adepts  in  science  and  art,  SStSJt^  French 
and  prepared  to  wrestle  in  the  world's  industrial  contention.  ^"P'^^^^y 
That  brains  and  talent,  properly  directed  and  developed, 
will  assert  themselves  on  Muscovite  as  well  as  on  Gallic 
soil  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  last  two  interna- 
tional exhibitions. 

I  think  that  American  observers  of  the  textile  fabrics  at  immenee  van- 
Paris  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  infinite  variety  and  rics  on  exhibi- 
diversity  exhibited  by  European  manufacturers,  even  in  de- 
partments where  Americans  could  with  proper  energy  and 
enterprise  successfully  compete.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  so  few  of  our  manufacturers  took  occasion  to  visit  the 
display,  as  it  was  very  suggestive  in  this  respect.  It  pointed 
the  way  which  wo  must  pursue  if  we  expect  to  secure  a  last- 
ing prosperity  for  our  manufacturing  industries.    We  must    we      «houid 

*  make    a     wider 

introduce  and  prosecute  the  manufacture  of  a  wider  range  range  of  fabrics, 
of  fabrics,  if  we  expect  to  give  employment  to  our  redundant 
machinery.    I  am  not  unaware  that  we  are  gradually  widen- 
ing our  field  of  production,  but  we  are  not  progressing  in 
this  direction  so  rapidly  as  we  should.    I  find  by  inquiring    our  slow  nroa 
that  there  are  many  fabrics  which  were  largely  imported  J^ion. 
into  this  country  when  more  extravagant  habits  prevailed, 
but  which  are  practically  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
because  the  duty  thereon  rendered  the  cost  too  excessive 
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E^i^n/  ^.for  these  more  economical  days.    Some  of  these  goods  I 

have  seen,  and  can  safely  assert  of  them  that  they  can  be 

made  in  the  United  States  without  difficulty,  and  sold  at  a 

mile  wo  cau-  price  within  the  reach  of  all.    We  cannot  expect  to  rival  in 

not  rival  tlie  va-  .  « 

riety  of  Europe,  variety  of  productiou  the  long-established  houses  of  Man 

wo  may  equal  the 

quality.  clicster  and  Zurich  and  Koubaix,  but  we  can  soon  equal 

them  in  the  quality  of  many  of  their  fabrics  if  we  will  estab 

lish  and  foster  a  proper  system  of  trade  or  shop  instruction. 

ca?ind*^£nt*i?c  "^^^  Massachusctts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Cooper  In 

Hchooia  tt  move-  stitutc,  the  Stcvcus  lustitutc  of  Tcchnoloffv,  the  Worcester 

nicnt  \\\  the  nght  '  *^'  ^ 

(Unetiou.  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  the  Cincinnati  School 

of  Design,  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  New  Haven 

an^  movements  in  the  right  direction,  and  should  be  enconr- 

aged  and  sustained  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  our  people. 

speciiic  educa-     ju  fine,  a  morc  general  diffusion  of  svstematic,  scion tific, 

tion     our    great  70  c  1  ^ 

need.  artistic,  and  technical  education  among  our  manufacturers, 

and  increased  enterprise  on  their  part  in  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  a  greater  variety  of  fabrics,  are  now  the  main 
instrumentalities  needed  to  complete  the  success  of  the 
United  States  as  a  competitor  with  the  great  textile-pi-o- 
ducing  nations. 
omittSr^"**  con^  ^®  somc  may  deem  my  report  wanting  in  respect  to  con- 
8t^ucti^M)    infor-  gtructivc  information,  I  desire  to  remark  that  there  ai-e  two 

mat  ion.  ' 

reasons,  each  in  itself  sufficient,  for  not  attempting  to  sup- 
ply this.  The  first  is  that  exhibitors,  instead  of  impsutinic 
a  knowledge  of  their  processes  to  be  availed  of  by  compet- 
itors, naturally  and  justifiably  withhold  it.  Most  of  the 
goods  were  in  glass  cases,  under  lock  and  key,  and  it  was  a 
rare  thing  for  an  exhibitor  to  allow  his  case  to  be  opened  by 
any  but  the  jurors.  Secondly,  to  describe  a  single  fabric  at 
length,  or  the  mechanism  by  which  its  peculiarities  are  pro- 
daced,  with  enough  of  clearness  and  detail  \q  be  of  value  to 
fabricants  desiring  to  copy,  would  occupy  generally  much 
space,  even  if  all  mention  of  the  chemistry  of  colors  was 
omitted. 

It  has  been  my  simple  aim  to  reflect  as  comprehensively 
and  yet  a^j  tersely  as  possible  the  marvelous  group — con- 
sisting of  six  thousand  specimens  of  textile  industry — to 
which  I  was  assigned. 

HBNEY  HOWARD, 

Additional  Commissioner. 
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Note, 

Since  the  completion  of  my  report,  an  article  Las  appeared    Romftrks  in  the 
in  the   "Textile  Manufacturer,"  of  Manchester,  England, facturer"      on 

'■•i_<*ii  n  i2**«  1^*^    technical  schools. 

which  so  fally  confirms  some  remarks  of  mine  in  relation  to 
technical  schools,  and  is  so  pregnant  with  hints  wliicli  should 
serve  as  warnings  to  us,  that  I  deem  it  worth  while  to  sub- 
join an  extract  therefrom : 

"Little  by  little  the  trntli  dawned  upon  tlie  minds  of  manufacturers    Progress  of  for- 

eiim     ^^orkniAn* 
that  tlie  progress  of  foreign  workmanship  could  not  be  attributed  to  giiip  ^uo  to  tech- 

greater  industry  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  both  manu-  ^^^^  schools, 
facturers  aud  workmen,  but  that  the  cultivated  intelligence  resulting 
from  attendance  at  technical  institutions  was  the  secret  of  success,  and 
that  the  same  agencies  must  be  employed  on  British  soil  if  our  indus- 
tries were  not  to  be  handicapped  in  competition  with  foreigners. 
An  unknown  amount  of  prejudice  had  to  be  surmounted  before  even 
feeble  and  tentative  measures  could  be  adopted  to  establish  classes 
for  technical  instruction  in  connection  with  the  textile  trades;  and 
even  now  many  manufacturers,  not  even  excluding  some  in  the  front 
rank  of  their  respective  trades,  look  askanse  at  the  extension  of  textile 
schools.     Yet  day  by  day  the  conviction  is  being  forced  upon  them  that     British   manu- 
no  longer  will  the  egotistical  theory  hold  good  that  in  the  future,  as  S^e""*Jl    HiS^vr 
in  the  past,  Englishmen  can  hold  their  own  among  manufacturers  by  pre.indiccs  for  tlio 
working  upon  the  old  lines  their  fathers  worked  upon,  and  that  native  Sthera*  ^      ^*^ 
energy  and  undaunted  perseverance  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  beat  the 
foreigner.     Exhibition  after  exhibition  only  confirms  the  statement  that    Lessons  of  tho 
in  every  department  Contiuental  nations  are  getting  well  abreast  of 
the  home  manufacturer  in  the  style,  make,  and  finish  of  textile  goods, 
even  if  in  some  cases  they  are  not  already  ahead.    Reports  have  been 
published  both  by  mtisters  and  men  of  tho  position  of  affairs,  and  there 
has  been  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  Continental  technical 
schools  have  greatly  assisted  foreign  workmen  iu  gaining  ground  upon 
Englishmen.     The  first  outcome  of  the  awakened  conscience  of  En- 
glish manufactures  was  the  establishment  of  the  Leeds  Textile  School,     Establishment 
founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  Clothworkers*  Company  of  London,  ^  Leeds.*  ^ 
but  owing  its  origin  entirely  to  the  convictions  and  subsequent  action 
of  Leeds  manufacturers.    The  weak  sapling  then  planted  has  grown 
already  into  a  goodly  tree  of  no  mean  dimensions,  and  plants  from  the 
present  stock  have  been  so  carefully  planted  that  they  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  attaining  a  growth  that  will  overshadow  the  original  tree.    The 
Glasgow  Technical  School  took  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  at    Glasgow  Toch- 
Leeds,  and  modified  and  extended  the  scheme  there  in  operaion.    Later  ^  ^  ' 

in  time  a  vigorous  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  Bradford,  where  the  Bradford  school., 
idea  was  seized  upon  with  enthusiasm  ;  the  classes  of  instruction  formed 
in  that  town  numbered  hundreds  of  students.    Elsewhere  schools  and 
classes  have  been  formed,  or  are  in  course  of  formation,  and  in  no  direc- 
tion is  there  any  indication  of  aught  else  but  success." 
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A«gaazd,  C.  F.  (Demnarlc),  painting  by 108 

Aargaa  (tes  Switzerland :  cantons). 

Abbey,  E.  A.  (Kow  York),  aqnarelleby 116 

Abeles,  Leopold  (Vienna,  Auatria),  cotton  fabrics 437 

linenfkbrics    439 

provision  for  the  welikre  of  operatlTtti 487 

"Aoademio  school"  (m«  Art). 
Academies  (»ee  Education). 
Acamania  {tes  Greece :  departments). 
Achala  {iee  Greece :  departments). 

Acbenbach,  A.  (Germany),  paintings  by 86 

Achenbach,  O.  (Germany),  paintings  by 86 

Adams,  John  (United  States),  statesman 377 

Adams-Acton,  G.  C.  (England),  busts  by 142 

Administration,  study  of  {»ee,  aluo,  Education) 852, 854^50, 370 

.£tolia  {$ee  Greece:  departments). 

AgghAzy,  J.  (Hungary),  painting  by 79 

Agriculture,  dex>endence  of  populations  upon 186 

retarded  by  ignorance 232 

Aivazovski,  J.  C.  (Russia),  paintings  by 80 

Aix  (France) — 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at .218, 880  note,  401-404 

study  of  political  science  at 356 

Aizelin,  E.  (France),  statue  by 128 

Alabama  (tee  United  States). 
Alaska  (see  United  States). 

Albert-Lefeuvre,  L.  fi.  M.  (France),  statue  by 128 

Alcan,  Professor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris 217 

Alexanders  &  Co.  (Hawick,  Scotland),  woolen  cloths 434 

Alexandra,  Princess  of  Wales,  bust  of,  by  D'Eplnay  142 

Alexieff  (Russia),  medals  by 144 

Alfred  the  Great,  King,  ideal  bust  of,  by  Count  Gleichen 142 

Algeria  (see  France:  colonies). 

Algiers,  a  department  of  Algeria  (ms  France :  colonies :  Algeria). 

Algiers,  city  of  (Algeria) — 

lyc6eat 310,820 

school  of  St  Francis  Xavier  at 820 

girls'  lay  school,  exhibit  by 315 

school  for  Arab  girls  at 317, 318 

Allar,  A.  J.  (France),  statue  by 123 

Allason,  S.  (Italy),  painting  by 76 

AUemand  (»ee  L'Allcmand). 

AUeyn's  College,  Dulwich,  England,  designs  for  the  buildings  of 157 

Allingham,  Mrs.  (England),  aquarelles  by 42 

Alma-Tadema,  L.  (England),  paintings  by 03 

engravings  of 159 

Alost  (Belgium) — 

linen  manufacture  at 454 

wages  of  operatives  in 454 

Alsace-Lorraine,  loss  of,  to  Franco 187, 180, 220, 405 

Alston,  Washington,  representative  American  artist 100 

Alt,  Rudolf,  portraitof,  by Griepenkerl 80 

Altamnro,  J.  (Greece),  pointings  by 108 

Amendola,  J.  B.  (Italy),  statue  by 187 

460 
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America,  Amerioaa  {§ee  United  Btitei). 

American  Lidian  in  art Ul 

Amiens  (France) — 

cotton  mannfactiire  at ....  411^417 

Amsterdam  (Netherlands) — 

normal  courses  for  women  at XI 

school  of  commerce  at W 

Catholic  intermediate  school  at 3fl 

school  of  navigation  at TA 

Ambaehttehool  (of  civil  and  naval  arohitectore) 411 

Amy,  J.  B.  (Franco),  statue  by 194 

Anatomy  taught  in  drawing-schools  in  France IN 

Angely  («m  De  Angely). 
Angers  (France) — 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at SU;  889  note,  401-«M 

Antokulski  (Russia),  statues  by 142.141 

Antwerp  {see  Belgium :  provinces). 

Antwerp,  city  of  (Belgium),  Hotel  de  Ville  at 152 

commercial  institate  at Sil 

Aomori  (Japan) — 

public  reading  room  at JBB 

Apol,  L.  (Netherlands),  painting  by in 

Api>aratu8,  school  (90s  Education). 
Appenzoll  {ses  Switzerland :  cantons). 

Apprentices,  societies  in  aid  ot  in  France M 

schools  for  (MS  Education). 
Aqua  fortis  {see  Art :  engravings). 
Aquarelles  {see  Art:  paintings). 

Arabic  language  in  French  commercial  schools xy 

schools  of  Algeria tl6^nf 

Arabs  {see  Algeria:  Education). 

Arago,  ^ole  {see  FmuM :  Education,  suikerior  primaiy). 

Ar  bo,  P.  N.  ( Norway ),  pain  ting  by 1(M 

Ar(»dia  {see  Greece:  departments). 

Archeology,  collections  in  the  Trocad6ro 148-150 

by  L.  P.  Di  Cesnola 16 

Aroliitecture  {see  Art). 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

Education tV-OtSM 

exhibit 

popular  interest  in 

governmental  encouragement  of 330 

subsidies  toward SN 

primary S30,3S1 

public  schools 811 

private  schools n 

evening  schools S31 

normal  schools 8M 

for  women. 

obligatory  in  some  provinces 

secondary — 

provincial  and  private  colleges 

national  provincial  colleges • 

preparatory-  schools 

industrial  schools HO 

superior- 
national  universities  SN 

teachers — 

normal  schools 330 

women  as 1 390 

school  furniture 390,330 

attendance 00^331,331 

statistics- 
primary  schools  331,334 

secondary 330 

of  education  in  the  prorlnoet 331 


Norway, 

Spain, 

PersiB, 

Sweden, 

Peru, 

Switzerland, 

Portugal, 

Tunis, 

Ruaaia, 

United  States.] 

Siam. 
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Argolis  (t€4  Greece :  departments). 
Arizona  («m  United  States). 
Arkansas  (§ee  United  States). 
Armenti^res  (France) — 

linen  manufacture  at 448 

Armitage,  £.  (England),  art  tendencies  of 89 

painting  by 54 

Armstrong,  T.  (England),  painting  by 60 

Amhem  (Netherlands) — 

women's  normal  school  of  the  Association  for  the  Public  Ck>od  at • 2dl 

secondary  school  for  girls  at 267 

Arnold,  Thomas  K.  (England),  educator 860 

Art,  workers  in  (see  Education:  apprentice  schools ;  aUo,  Wood-oarving). 
ART— 

[SOTR.— The  fine  art  exhibit  it  indexed  in  dttaUX  under  the  eitlM  of  the  naUiaM  uihieh 
eontribiUed,  viz : 

Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain, 

Belgium,  Greece, 

China,  Italy. 

Denmark,  Japan, 

P'rauce,  Morocco, 

Germany,  Netherlands, 

Report  on  the  Fiue  Arts,  by  William  W.  Stobt 1-170 

Classification  of  Group  I  (Fine  Arts)    2 

List  of  Jurors  of  Group  I 171,174,176,178 

last  of  Awards  in  Group  1 176-179 

interests  of,  neglected  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 110, 169, 170 

patronized  by  the  gOTommonts  of  Europe 6, 8, 9, 146, 169 

individuals  in  the  United  States 6 

disappearance  of  national '* schools"  in  modem 9,10 

paintings  exhibited 12-116 

genre 18,14,18-28,47,70-76,78,89,90,95-98,99,102,110,111 

historical 28-30, 48, 70, 76-78, 85, 90-95 

portraits 30-32,52,61,80,85,106,116 

landscapes 82-36,48-52,69,75,80,86.87-89,97,98,99-102,103,104,111 

aquareUes 36,37,39-45,76,80,116 

black  and  white 63, 64 

"schools'* — 

academic 14,80 

realistic 24,67,73 

Diisseldorf 82 

characteristics — 

mediicvalism  45,46 

literalness 46,47 

sentimentalism 62 

impressionism 68,99 

sensuality 25 

brutality 26 

Grermsax  Benaissance 81 

drawing 38,45,58 

color 12,38,44,58,64,66 

technique 12,13,37,38,66,99 

sculpture  exhibited 116-148 

genre 116,117,126,129 

portraits 128,186,140,142,146 

historical 142 

realistic  school 183 

teehnique 117 

style 118,119 

architecture 153-159 

the  Exposition  buildings 150-152 

the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  view  of  the  porch  ^rontiepieee. 

la  Ruo  des  Nations 152-156 

view  in  the *152 

architectural  designs 156-159 
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ART— Continued. 

arcbasological  coUoctlons 148-150 

Hoaeom  of  the  Trocad6TO 148-130,  <27 

engravings  exhibited 150-l(t2 

repo  uuie  work  162 

medals  128,162 

national  art  education  (fee,  alio.  Education)  163-170 

carving  and  decoration  in  wood  (see  Wood-carving). 

Artisans  (Me  Education :  apprentice  schools ;  al»o^  Operatives). 

Artz,  A.  (Netherlands),  stylo  of,  in  art 99 

paintings  by 101 

Asakousa (Japan)— 

public  library  at 838 

Asgaardried,  Norse  legend  of  the   106 

Aske void,  A.  (Norway),  painting  by 106 

Asylums  (eee  Education). 

Athens  (Greece) — 

the  Parthenon  8 

Academy  of  Sciences 159 

French  art  students  165 

German  art  societies 167 

normalschool 307 

Atkinson,  T.  L.  (England),  engi'avings  by ICO 

Attica  ($ee  Greece:  departments). 

Aucoo  (France),  political  economist  "^ 

Aumonier,  J.  (Eupcland),  paintinjc  by     49 

Australia  (eee  Great  Britaiu :   colonies :   New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 

Victoria,  Western  Australia). 

Austria,  Francis  Joseph,  L'lnperor  of,  statue  of,  by  Tilgner 146.147 

engraved  portrait,  by  Biot Id 

AUSTRIA-HUNG  A IIY  (wc,  also,  Buda-Pesth,  Hohenbruck,  Tachau,  Vienna)— 

Art  patronized  by  the  government <J,  14fi,  169 

characteristics  of 76, 80 

paintings  exhibited 76-80 

historical 76-78 

ffenre 78,79 

landscai>es 80 

portraits 80 

aquarelles 80 

sculpture  exhibited   146, 147 

architectural  designs  exhibited     158, 159 

engravings  exhibited   161 

education 169 

Fa<;ade  at  the  Exposition 154 

Education 286-304,354 

primary 2S7-298 

YolkBtehule  (common  school) 287-291,294,297 

Burgersehule  fcitizen  school) 268-291, 294 

teachers' schools  293,294 

Kivdergarten 297,208 

private  instruction  292 

reformatory  houses 292 

secondary 298-303 

middloschools 206-303 

gymunsiums 298, 299, 300, 303 

real-schools 298,301,302,303 

real-gy ranasiums 298, 301, 303 

superior — 

universities 354 

industrial 885,412,413 

weaving  schools      402 

examinations  for  children  not  attending  public  schools 292 

of  trachcra 293,294 

graduutiug 801,302 

certificates,  diplomas,  etc. — 

qualifying  teachers 283;,  294 
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JSTRIA-HTJNGAEY— Continued. 

Education— 
statistics^ 

indastrial  schools 412, 413 

control  of— 

Ministry  of  Education 287,289,291,207 

Commerce 413 

school  councils,  national 287, 289, 291 

district 287 

local 287 

district  inspectors 291, 294 

corporations  of  teachers 291 

church  authorities 288,287,201,298 

school  laws,  onlinances,  etc — 

of  1805 287,288,293 

1848 287,293 

18C7-8 280,298,299 

1869 288,291,293,295,200,303 

1870 289,292 

1874 289,292 

1876 299 

school  books 280,291,304 

libraries 294,200,207 

apparatus 295,296 

furniture 296 

houses 294,295,290,290 

support  of  schools 294,205 

by  communes 294,295,297 

districts 294 

province^ 294 

taxes 294,295 

voluntary  contributionB 295. 297 

teachers — 

requirements 293, 299, 300, 302 

certificates 293,1*98 

schools  (normal)  for 293,294,303,304 

for  women 293,204 

woroenas 201,203 

of  relij^ion 280,208 

Kinderpjiirten 203,208 

the  deaf  and  blind 293 

librariesfor 294,297 

conferences  of 294, 297, 302 

salaries 294,299 

pensions 299 

courses  of  study — 

in  Volksschule 288,289,290,293 

Burgfruchule .' 288,289,290,293 

teachers' schools 293 

gy  m  nasiu  m  s 299, 300, 803 

real-gymnasiums 301, 303 

real-schools    801,302,303 

University  of  Vienna Z^ 

industrial  schools 412,413 

studies — 

agricultural  subjects 288,293,295 

arithmetic 288,289,290,293 

bookkeeping 288 

chemistry 302, 303 

composition 288 

drawing 288,289,290,293,299,302,303 

geography 288, 289, 290, 800, 302, 303 

geology 300 

geometry 288,290,293,300,303 

gymnastics 288,289,290,293,295,290,302,303 

history 288,280,290,802,303,864 
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AUSTBlAHaNGABY— Continned. 
Education— 
studies — 

housekeeping  (for  girls) 288,298 

languages 288,289,290,283,288 

ancient- 
Greek 301,803 

Latin 300.3C3 

modem 288,302 

Croatian 39 

English W2.303 

French 301,302,303 

Italian 290,302 

German 288,291,299,302,303 

Czechian 298 

Polish 298 

Servian 299 

Buthan 290 

law,  adminlBtrative 354 

constitutional 354 

financial 354 

international 354 

logic 302 

mathematics 293.303 

modeling *« 

music 288,289,290,293,302 

national  economy 302,303,354 

natural  history 290,293,300,303 

pcdagog)' 293 

physics 288,289,290,300,302,303 

■political  science    354 

religion 288,289,290,293,296,300,303 

rhetoric   293 

sewing  (for  girls) .288,290.293 

writing 288,289,290,293,302.303 

statisticH 854 

stenography 302 

taxation 35 

difUcultieH— 

diversity  of  nationalities ..286,287,298,290 

diversity  of  languages 286,287,291,298 

popular  opposition  292 

absenteeinm 291,292 

ecclesiastical  control 2«8, 287, 295 

questions  in — 

cnforcemout  of  universal  school  attendaaoe 291, 292, 294 

re  ward  sand  pun  ishmen  ts 292 

reformatory  measures  292 

school  age 292 

coeducation  of  thosox^ 290 

reforms 286,291 

in  common  schools 286,287 

middle  schools 298 

gymnasiums 299 

real-schools 301,'302 

uuivorsities   354 

schools  made  "free"  (fi'om  religions  and  politiGal  control,  etc.) 286 

special  provisions — 

for  the  peasant  class 287 

operatives 412, 413 

girls 288,290,293 

private  instruction 202 

children  employed  in  factories 291 

*  *  tUraquittitt "  instruction 208, 299 

candidates  for  the  public  service 354 

scholarships 288;  296 
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LUSTRIA.HnNGABY— Oontiimod.  Page. 

TxzTiLB  Fabrics 487-140 

cotton 487,438 

prints 438 

mannfactnre 437 

linen,  etc 438 

flax  mannfiictiire 438 

jute  manufSftoture 438 

wonted 438,439 

manufiEu:taTe 438,439 

woolen 1 439 

dress-goods  for  men's  wear 434,439 

manufacture 439 

native  wools 439 

sOk 439,440,443 

manufacture 439 

manufacture  by  power 437,438 

hand 437,438 

operatives,  provision  for  the  welfiue  of 487 

weaving  schools 4C2 

exports — 

cotton  goods  to  Russia 437 

Danubian  principalities 437 

Germany 487 

linen  yam  to  Germany 438 

wool 439 

silk  goods 440 

imiK>rts— 

cotton  yarn 437 

wool  from  England 488 

France 488 

Germany 438 

Australia 439 

Russia 439 

Turkey 439 

silk 440 

Wood-carving,  exhibit  of 428 

PROVINCES— 

BOHEMIA— 

jute  manufacture 438 

woolen  manufacture   438 

HUNGARY- 

[Note. — The  /oUowing  r^ereneeg  are  to  Hungary  proper;  nuUtert  bdonging  to 
the  empire  in  general  being  indexed  under  Austrick-JIungary.] 

Education 803,304 

primary  schools,  statistics  of 303 

normal  schools,  etc. ,  statistics  of 304 

secondary  schools,  statistics  of 304 

girls'  schools 304 

art  schools 304 

school  books 304 

TXXTILB  FaBOICS— 

woolen  ^oods 438 

excellence  of  native  wool 438,439 

LOWER  AUSTRIA— 

cottton  manufacture 438 

MORAVIA— 

jute  manufacture 438 

SILESIA- 

w^oolen  goods  manufacture 439 

TYROL— 

popular  societies  for  promoting  edncatJop 295 

wood-carving 426 

silk  manufacture 439 

UPPER  AUSTRIA— 

popular  societies  for  promoting  eduoatioii 296 

woolen  goods  mannfttotnre 439 
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Awards— 

for  art  exhibits  at  Philadelphia  (Centennial)  Exhibition,  1876 6 

Paris  Exposition,  1878,  list  of 171-171 

for  educational  exhibits,  Paris  Exposition,  1878 341 


Baode,  K.  (Norway),  painting  by 10^ 

Bache,  O.  (Denmark),  painting  by 104 

Bacon,  Henry  (IJuited  States),  painting  by 113 

Bacon,  John  (En;;1ai)d),  stylo  of,  in  art 139 

Bagehot,  Walter  (Engbind),  writings  on  political  economy 367 

Baisch,  H.  (Oermany),  painting  by 86 

Bakhayzen,  J.  van  dor  San<lt>  (Netherlands),  style  ol^  in  art 90 

paintingby 100 

BAle  («M  Switzerland :  caiitoiiii}. 
BAle,  city  of  (Switzerland). 

post-office  building,  designs  for 158 

primary  schools,  statistics  of 314 

secondary  schools,  statistics  of 314 

Univeniity  of,  study  of  political  science  at 855 

Ballarat  Woolen  Company  (Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia),  woolen  fkbrica 438 

Balparda  (Uruguay),  advocate  of  employing  women  as  teachers 333 

Bauk*note  engraving  {nee  Art). 

BarboUts  C.  (Italy),  statue  by 131 

Barbour  (William)  &  Sons  (Lisburn,  Ireland),  linen  threads    433 

employ  operatives  in  Paterson,  X.  J 433 

Barnard,  F.  (England),  illustrations  to  Dickens's  novels 180 

Barnard,  Ilenry  (Hartford,  Conn.),  publisher  and  exhibitor  of  "  The  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation"   340 

Bairios,  £.  L.  (France),  sculpture  by 138 

Barrow  Flax  and  Jute  Company  (Barrow-in-Fui-ness,  England),  exhibit  of  "Kalameit*'  (Jute 

fiibric) , 433 

Barry,  Charles  (England),  architectural  designs  by 157 

Barry,  E.  M.  (En<:land),  architectural  designs  by 158 

Barth^lemj',  It.  (France),  statue  by  123 

Bartholdi,  F.  A.  ( Franco) ,  figure  of  Liberty  for  New  York  Harbor,  by 127 

Bartolo  (ftee  Di  Bartulo) . 

Barzaghi,  J.  (It;ily},Htatues  by 135 

BastienLopage  (Franco),  paintings  by 32 

Batigiiollos,  Noniial  ScIhmiI  of  the  Boulevard  des  (Paris) 204,205 

i3audin  ( France),  political  economist 358 

BaiAJault,  J.  B.  (Franco),  statue  by 122 

Baumann  &  Strouli  (ni»r;;on,  Switzerland),  silk  fabrics 445 

Banr,  A.  (Germany),  painting  by 85 

Bautmy,  fiinilc,  director  of  School  of  Political  Sciences,  Paris 227,358 

Bayeux  (France) — 

vacation  visits  of  schools  to 209 

manufactures  of 209 

Beaum<mt  (Fi-nncc),  paintings  by 23 

Bcauvais  (l<^nce) — 

national  manufactures  at 1^ 

Beocaria  (Italy),  political  economist 850 

Becker,  C.  (Germauy),  paintings  by 85 

Becker,  G.  (I'mnce),  pointing  by 26 

Beckwith.J.C.  (Unit<d  States), paiutiug  by 115 

Becq-do-Fouqui6ro8,  Mme.  (Franco),  pastel  by 87 

Bcc(iuorol,  Professor,  Couservatoiro  des  Arts  et  M6tior8,  Paris 217 

Becquet,  J. (Franco),  Htatuo  by 123 

Beer,  F.( Austria),  statuarv  by 147 

Beethoven,  poetry  of 87 

monument  to,  at  Vienna 146 

Begas,  Charles  (Germany),  statues  by 145 

Begas,Rolnhold  (Germany),  statues  by 145 
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BELGIUM  («M,  alto,  Alost,  Ghent,  Kinbove, 

Antwerp,  Li^go,  Termonde, 

Brussels,  Kioaport,  Tervicrs). 

Gembloox, 

Art,  characteristics  of 94 

paintings  exhibited 94-97 

historical 94,05 

genre 95-97 

landscapes 97 

portraits 97 

soulptnre  exhibited 147 

engravings  exhibited  161 

Facade  at  the  Exposition 152, 451 

Educatiox 239-247 

exhibitor 185,239-241.385 

provided  for  by  national  constitution 240 

primary 241-244 

exhibitor 240 

inrant  schools  (gardiennM) 243 

primary  schools 243 

adultschools 243,244 

evening 243 

Sunday 243 

special:  work  schools 244 

dear  and  dumb 244 

blind 244 

orphans     244 

reform  schools 244 

boarding  schools 244 

normal  schools,  state 242, 243, 244 

for  men 242,243,244 

women 242,243,244 

sections,  state 242, 244 

schools  "adapted"  for  men 242,243,244 

women 242,244 

secondary 244-247 

athenflDums 244, 245, 240 

colleges 246 

secondary  schools  (moyenn««) 244,245 

free  institutions 246 

normal  schools 246 

sections 246 

industrial  schools   246,385 

of  weaving 452 

technical 240 

commercial 246 

art 246,247 

music 240,247 

•tndies— 

arithmetic 241 

art 247 

languages 241 

ancient — 

Latin 241 

modem- 
English 241 

Flemish 241 

French 241 

Carman 241 

music 247 

navigation 246 

reading  and  writing 241 

religion  and  morals 241 

sewing  241 

weights  and  measores 241 
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BELOII7M— Contbroed. 
Educatiok— 

ttndy,  coorsesof.  in  normal  schools ...^.h. 943 

athenemns MS 

indostrial  schools 246 

art  schools 346 

schools,  support  of— 

communes  (pnhlic) 241. 242, 243. 244, 24o 

"private  adapted  "(o^i^) 241,243,244 

private,  inspected 341 

free 241, 243  note 

government  aid 241.242,244 

provinces 242,244,245 

control  of 241,242,244-246 

government 345 

communal  authorities 241,245 

cantonal  inspectors 241 

provincial  inspectors 241,242,246 

ecclesiastical  authorities 241.243 

officers:  administrative  branch 345 

secretary 245 

treasurer 245 

directors  of  studies 345 

overseers 245 

teaching  branch 245 

prefect  of  studies 245 

professors 245 

directors  245 

regents  245 

teachers  345 

council  of  improvement 245 

gratuitou  s 241 

subject  to  civil  and  religious  inspection 242, 246 

schoollaw 243,245 

buildings 240,241,245 

furniture.  240,241,245 

hooka 240,243 

material  of  instruction 240 

competitive  examinations 242 

teachers,  training  of 942,243,244,246 

"conferences"  of 242 

requirements  for 242,245 

instrumentalities  for  promoting — 
societies— 

Ligru  de  VEnaeiffnemerU 237,238 

modolschool  of  Brussels 240 

for  popular  contributions  to  schools 295 

teachers' conferences 2tt 

competitive  examinations  of  schools 242 

scholarships 242,243,246 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  director  of  public  instruction 240 

educational  exhibit  by 240 

difficulties- 
religion  238  note,  241, 242 

instruction  by  clergy 241 

Jesuits 241 

popular  indifference 247 

boarding-school  system 242,245 

certificates,  diplomas,  academic  degreea 

prerequisite  to  scholarship 243 

for  instructors 245 

sUtistics— 

illiteracy 240 

instruction  in  the  provinces 240 

primary  education 243,244 

chUdren  of  school  age 244 
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BELGIUM— Continaed. 

Tkxtili  Fabrics 451-464 

ootton 452 

manofiftotare 452 

linen 462 

mannfactare 452,454 

jute  manafactaro 452 

flax  manufacture  452 

TroreteU 434,453 

manufacture 463 

woolen 453 

operatives,  day  'a  labor 453, 454 

wages 453, 454 

children  as 454 

strikes 454 

degradation 454 

logislatiTe  protection 463 

weaving  schools 452 

exports — 

cottongoods 452 

woolen  yams 463 

manufacture  by  power 452 

WoOD-CAttViNO,  exhibit  of 42«,  427 

PROVINCES- 

comparative  intelligence  of 240 

EAST  FLANDERS- 

linen  manufacture 462 

cUeliert  d'apprentitgage  (weaving  schools) 452 

WEST  FLANDERS— 

linen  manufacture 452 

aUlierg  d'apprentitsage  (weaving  schools) 452 

Bclliazzi,  R.  (Italy),  statue  by 187 

B^nard,  H.  J.  E.  (Franco),  architectural  designs  by 157 

Benk,  J.  (Austria),  statue  by 146 

fiennetter,  J.  J.  (Norway),  painting  by 105 

Benson,  Eugene  (United  States),  painting  by 116 

Benvenuti,  A.  (Italy),  statuary  by. 137 

Berchdre  (France),  aquarellea  by  37 

Bergamo  (Italy)— 

art  education  at 167 

Bcrger,  designer  of  the  Rue  dcs  Nations  at  the  Exposition 156 

Berlin  (Germany)— 

art  collections  at 166 

University  of— 

study  of  natural  sciences 351 

political  science 354,855 

Bernard,  Montague  (England),  political  economist 360, 861 

Bemo  ($ee  Switzerland :  cantons). 

Bemc,  city  of  (Switzerland)— 

University  of— 

study  of  political  science 366 

Borqc-Bellocour  ( France) ,  paintings  by 21 

Bemier,  C.  (Franco),  paintings  by 34 

Bemier,  Louis  (Franco),  architectural  d€«igns  by 157 

Bertaux,  Mme.  L.  (France),  statue  by  126 

Beninot,  G.  N.  ( France),  engravings  by 150 

Besan^on  (France)— 

watch-making  school 407, 408 

Bethmont  (France),  political  economist,  legislator 856 

Beylard,C.  (Fiance),  statue  by , 123 

Bianchi,  Chevalier  (Italy),  painting  by 75 

Bienne  (Switzerland)— 

school  of  watchmaking 414 

Bildcrs,  J.  "W.  (Netherlands),  painting  by 100 

Biot,G.  (Belgium),  engravings  by    161 

Bisscliop,  C.  (Netherlands),  painting  by 103 

^aos  (M€  Do  maas). 
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Block  and  white,  drawings  in  (tee  Art). 

Blanc,  Charles,  quoted 156 

Bhmchord,  A.  (France),  engravings  by 159 

Blankets  (eee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Blanqni,  promoter  of  comraercial  edacation  in  France 220 

Bloolor  &  Keller  (Eiissnacht,  Swiuerland),  silk  fobrics 445 

Blidah  (Algeria)— 

College  of 820 

School  of  St  Charles  at. 820 

Blbid  (eee  Education). 

Bliss  (William)  &  Son  (Chipping  Norton,  England),  woolen  fobiics 434 

Boarding-schools  for  girls  objectionable  233 

Bock  (eee  De  Bock). 

Bock  (Ilussia),  statuary  by 144 

Bockelmann  (Germany),  painting  by 84 

Boehm,  J.B.  (England),  statues  by 140 

Bceotia  (eee  Greece:  departments). 

Bogoluboff,  A.  P.  (Ilussia),  paintings  by W 

Bohemia  (eee  Austria-Hungary :  provinces). 

Boilvin,  E.  (France),  etchings  by 15Q 

Bois-le-Duc  (Ncjtherlands)— 

normal  school  at 258 

Boit,  E.  D.  (United  States),  paintingby 118 

Boitte,  F.  P.  (France),  architectural  designs  by 120 

Boks,  E.  J.  (Netherlands),  pamtingby 102 

Bologna  (Italy) — 

art  education  at 167 

University  of 359 

BAne  (Algeria) — 

College  of 320 

school  for  Arab  girls  at 317,318 

Bonn  (Germany) — 
University  of— 

study  of  political  science 354 

Bonnat  (France),  portrsiits  by 30 

Bonnet  (Lyons,  France),  silks 451 

Books,  school  (eee  Education). 
Bordeaux  (France) — 

commercial  school  at 220 

study  of  i>olitical  science  at 356 

Borg,  A.  (Swedon),  jminting  by 108 

Boi-g,  O.E.  (SwiMlcn),  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes 273 

Borghi,  A.  (Italy),  statues  by 135,136,137 

Borgstrfim,  C.  A.  (Sweden),  educational  exhibit 272 

Borjesson,  Mile.  A;;nc8  (Sweden),  paintingby 108 

Borselcn  (see  Van  Borselon). 
Boston,  Mass. — 

public  schools 838,341 

buildings 338 

drawing  as  taught  in 338 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind 340 

Institute  of  Technology  840,  ^5, 464 

Botticelli,  influence  of,  on  other  artists 4d,122 

Bottlnelli,  A.  (Italy),  statue  by 136 

Boughton,  G.H.  (England),  paintings  by 57,58 

Bouguereau  (France),  paintings  by 27 

Boulenger.  H.  (Bolgium),  paintingby 87 

Bourduis,  architect  of  the  Troiad6ro,  Paris 151,152 

Bour6,  A.  F.  (Belgium),  statue  by 147 

Boureee  (=  scholarships)  (eee  Educ4ition:  scholarships). 

Boussingault,  Professor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mdtiers,  Paris 217 

Bouvard,  architect  of  Paris  Municipal  Pavilion  at  the  E;;position 151 

Bonvier  (Italy),  painting  by 74 

Boyce,  G.  P.  (England),  aquarelle  by 41 

Brabant  (•*!« Belgium:  provinces;  aZ#o,  Netherlands:  provinces). 
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Braokeleer  {§ee  De  Brackeleer). 
Bradford  (England)— 

woolen  clothes  manufactured  nt 434,435,449 

imitated  abroad 434,442 

technical  instruction 466 

Bradluu<ih,  Charles  (English),  socialist 376 

Bragn,  E.  (Italy),  statue  by 135 

BRAZIL— 
Educatiox— 

school  statistics 334 

Brelay,  Ernest  (France),  promoter  of  jxipular  education 229 

Breton,  Jules  (France),  paintiD;;8  by 33 

influence  of,  on  other  artist«  114 

stylo  of,  in  art 119 

Brett,  J.  (England),  paintings  by 53 

Brewtnell,  E.  F.  (England),  i>aintiugs  by 54 

Bridgman,  F.  A.  (United  States),  painting  by 111,112 

medul  awarded  to 112, 172 

Bridgman,  Laura,  blind  asylum  products  by 340 

Brillianto  (tee  Textile  Fabrics). 

British  {see  Great  Britain). 

British  Columbia  {see  Groat  Britain:  colonies:  Canada). 

British  Guiana  {see  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Brocade  {see  Textile  Fabrics). 

Brodie,  W.  (Scotland),  busts  by 142 

Brooke  (Jamea)  &,  Son  (Huddersfield,  England),  woolen  cloths 434 

Brown,  J.  G.  (New  York),  painting  by    115 

Brown,  John  (Huddersfield,  England),  woolen  cloths  434,435 

Brown,  Linsiead,  &.  Co.  (Manchester,  England),  woolen  cloths 435 

Browning,  Eobert,  portrait  of,  by  G.  F.  Watts  52 

bylLLebmann  '. 61 

Bruck,  L.  (Hungary),  painting  by 79 

Bmneau  (France),  aquarelles  bj' 37 

Brunet,  inspector  of  primary-  education,  Algeria,  educational  exhibit 315 

Brunet-Debaines,  A.  (France),  aquarelle  by 37 

engrayingsby 160 

Bruniu,  C.  (lielgium),  sculpture  by 147 

Brussels  (Belgium)— 

model  school  of  Liguede  VEnseignemerU 240 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas  (England),  political  economist 869 

Buda-Pesth  (Hungary)  — 

School  of  the  Fostress  (art  school)  304 

normal  school 304 

art  museum  424 

Buenos  Ay  res  {see  Argentine  Republic:  provinces). 

BuisBon,  F.  (France),  report  by,  on  primary  education  in  the  United  States  as  shown  at  the 

Centennliil  Exhibition,  referred  to 229 

Bnnce,  W.  G.  (United  States),  painting  by 114 

Bluntachli,  J.  K.  (Switzerland),  political  economist 361 

Bunyan,  John,  illustrations  to  his  "  Pilgrim's  Pi  ogress  " 160 

Buquet,  Charles  (Paris,  France),  carved  furniture 421 

illustration  of 421* 

Burat,  Jule.s,  professor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris 217, 359 

Burdett-Coutts,  Baroness,  portrait  of,  by  Brodio 142 

Bureau  of  Education  {see  United  States  Bureau  of  Education). 

Burgers,  H.  J.  (Netherlands),  painting  by    101 

Burgerscholen  {see  Netherlands :  education,  secondary :  lower  intermediate  schools). 

Burke,  Edmund,  statue  of,  by  Foley 140 

as  political  economist   877 

Bumard,  E.  (Switzerland),  painting  by 98 

Bnme-Jones  {see  Jones,  E.  B.). 

Butler,  G.  B.  (United  States),  painting  by 115 

Butler,  Mrs.  (n^  Thompson,  England),  paintings  by 58,54 

en  gravings  of 1 60 

Butti,  E.  (Italy),  statue  by 134 

31  PE 
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Cabnnol  (France),  paintings  by 38,S1 

Cabells,  M.  (Spain),  painting  by 70 

Cabot,  J.B.  P.  (France),  statneby 134 

Cabinetmakora  («M  Education :  apprentice  scboola). 
Caen  (Franco)— 

instmction  in  political  science  at 154 

Cain,  A.  N.  (France),  statues  by 127 

Cairns,  Peter  (Edinbnrgb,  Scotland),  wood-carvings 423 

Calamata  (see  Greece :  provinces). 

Caldero^f,  P.  H.  (England),  paJatings  by 54 

California  (see  United  States). 

Calvi,  P.  (I&ly),  statues  by 185.187 

Camboa,  J.  J.  (France),  statue  by 124 

Cambric  (see  Textile  Fabrics). 

Cambridge,  portrait  of  the  Duke  of;  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  by  Sir  Francis  Grant 61 

Cambridge  (England)— 

University  of,  study  of  natural  sciences 851,361 

Camel's  hair  {tee  Textile  Fabrics). 
Canada  («m  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Canada  Cotton  Manufacturing  Comimny  (Cornwall,  Ontario,  Canada),  oetton  fitbiios 4^^ 

Canon,  H.  (Austria),  portrait  by gO 

Canton  (China)— 

wood-carving  at 42ft 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  (see  Great  Britain :  colonies). 

Captier,  E.  F.  (France),  style  of,  in  art 119 

statues  by 124 

Caracci,  influence  of,  on  art 46 

Caradeuc  do  la  Chalotais  (see  De  la  Chalotais). 

Carbonaro  (Spain),  painting  by 68 

Carey,  Henry  C.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.),  political  economist 1 870,378 

earlier,  M.  (Belgium),  painting  by 06 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  statue  of,  by  Boehm 140 

Caruielo,  R.  (Italy),  statue  by 130 

Carpaccio,  influence  of,  on  modem  art 122 

Carpenters  («ee  Education :  apprentice  schools).  . 
Carpets  (gee  Textile  Fabrics)— 

manufactured  of  ' '  Kalameit "  (jute  fiber) 433 

Oarton-pierre,  imitations  of  wood-carvings  in ^0, 42/i 

Carvers  (see  Education:  apprentice  schools;  also  Oporatlyes). 
Carving  (see  "Wood-carving). 

Casado  ( Spain) ,  painting  by 68 

Cashmere  (see  Textile  Fabrics). 

Casse,  B.  (Tives-Lillo,  France),  linens 448 

Cassel  (Germany) — 

art  collections  at 166^167 

Castan,  G.  (Switzerland),  paintings  by 96 

Costlemaine  Woolen  Company  (Castlemaine,  Victoria,  Australia),  blankets 486 

Catamorca  (see  Argentine  Republic :  provinces). 

Cattier,  A.  (Belgium),  statue  by 147 

Cavour,  Camillo  Benso,  Count,  Italian  statesman 300,377 

Cederstrom,  Baron  G.  O.  (Sweden),  painting  by : 107 

Concetti,  A.  (Italy),  busts  by 137 

Centennial  Exhibition  (see  International  Exhibitions). 
Cephalonia  (see  Greece :  departments). 

Ceramic  industr}',  schools  for  instruction  in,  in  Austria 412;  413 

Oermak,  J.  (Austria),  paintings  by 79 

Cerro  Largo  (see  Uruguay:  provinces). 

Cesnola  (see  Di  Cesnola). 

Ceylon  (see  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Cbabiifi,  J.  G.  (France),  statue  by 138 

Chaflfaiyon,  C.  (Hudson  City,  y.  J.),  silks 1 466 

Chaigneau  (France),  pastel  by 37 

Chalcis  (*e«  Greece :  provinces). 
ChAlons-snr-Mame  (France)— 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at it8»  880  (noli),  401-404 
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ChAlotaiB  (Me  De  la  Chalotais). 

Chamberlaii;,  Joshua  L.,  additional  commisaioner  to  the  Bxposition. 

report  on  Education lBl-347 

Chantrey,  Sir  Francis  (England),  style  of,  in  art 139 

Chaplain,  J.  C.  (France),  medala  and  coins  by 162 

Chaptal,  Colldgo  (see  France:  education,  superior  primary). 

Chapn,  Hull.  A.  (France),  sculpture  by 120,121 

Charities,  need  of  intelligent  administration  of 363, 364, 365 

Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  founder  of  the  school  of  watch-making  at  Cluses  (1848) 407 

Chatrousse,  ;fi.  (France),  statue  by 124 

Chauvel,  T.  (France),  etchings  by 159 

Chaux-de-Fonds  (Switzerland) — 

school  of  watch-making 414 

Chevalier,  Emile,  professor  at  the  College  de  France,  promoter  of  public  education 186, 356 

Cheville  (France),  architectund  designs  by 157 

Chicago,  HI.— 

public  schools  ot 339 

Children  {tee  Education ;  dUo,  OpwatiTes). 
CHILI— 

education — 

school  statistics 834 

CHINA  {see,  alto,  Canton,  "Sihgpo)— 

Facade  at  the  Exposition 154 

early  use  of  books 822 

silk  goods,  exhibit  of 457 

resembling  French 457 

wood-carving,  exhibit  of 425 

imitated  in  France 420 

Chinese  language  used  in  Japan 325, 326 

Chippendale  (England),  designer  of  wood-carvings 423 

Church,  F.E.  (Hudson,  N.Y.),  paintings  by 113 

Ciardi,  G.  (Italy),  painting  by 75 

Cincinnati,  Ohio- 
public  schools 839 

School  of  Design 464 

Cities,  population  gravitating  into,  in  France .W 186 

Civilettl,  B.  (Italy),  statuary  by 131 

Civil  service,  education  for — 

in  France 227, 228, 35<W59, 361 

in  Great  Britain 360,361 

needed  in  United  States 365,867,380 

Clabbum,  Sons,  &  Crisp  (Norwich,  England),  silk  fabrics 435,436 

Clair,  A.  (France),  instructor  in  technology    392 

Classification  of  exhibits,  Paris  Exx>08ition,  1878— 

First  Group  (Art)  2 

Second  Group  ( Education,  etc ) 182 

Third  Group  (as  to  Wood-carving) 418 

Fourth  Group  (Textile  Fabrics) 430 

Classification  of  trades 197 

Claude,  influence  of,  on  Art - 83 

Clays,  J.  (Belgium),  painting  by 97 

Clermont-Ferrand  (France) — 

vacation  visits  of  schools  to 209 

C168inger,  J.  B.  A .  (France) ,  statuary  by 126, 127 

Cloth  {tee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Clothing  {tee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Cluny,  normal  school  of  {tee  France:  education,  secondary)— 

abbey  of 213 

Cluses  (France) — 

National  School  of  Horology 218,218,407 

Cluysenaar,  A.  (Belgium),  painting  by 95 

Clyde,  Lord,  statue  of,  by  Foley 140 

Cocbin-China  {tee  France:  colonies). 

CoflOn,  Altemus,  &Oo.  (Philadelphia,  Pa.), cotton fitbrlos 458 

Coins  {tee  Art). 
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Col,  D.  (Belgium),  painting  by   95 

Colbert,  £cole  (see  France:  education,  superior  primary). 

Coleman,  Samuel  (Xew  York),  painting  by 115 

Collart,  Mile.  Mario  (Belgium),  paintings  by 97 

^  nt       \  (*«•  Education). 
ColUgeM  > 

CoI16ge  Clinptal  (see  France:  education,  superior  primary)- 

Coll6ge  Rollin,  Paris,  designs  for  the  buildings  of 157 

Collier,  Thomas  (England),  aquarelle  by      41 

CoUinson  &  Locke  (England),  designer  of  building  at  the  Exposition 153 

carved  furniture 432 

Colman^C.  C.  (United  States),  paintings  by lU 

Colmet  (France),  political  economist 361 

Colonia  (tee  Uruguay:  provinces). 

"Color"  in  art,  definition  of 58 

Colorado  (see  United  Stat<»8). 

Columbia,  District  of  (see  United  States). 

Colvin,  Prof.  Sidney,  essay  by,  on  Bume-Jones's  paintings 43  and  noU^  50  nod- 
Commerce  (see  Education). 

Commercial  school  (see  Education). 

Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques  (France),  architectural  and  antiquarian  work  by 157 

Communism — 

in  education  in  France— 

the  eriche 188 

school  reforms 236 

a  problem  in  social  science 869 

Como  (Italy) — 

silk  manufacture  at 446 

Competition  (see  Protective  legislation). 

Comte  (France),  paintings  by 23 

Concordi,  L.  (Italy),  enjjravings  by 168 

Congress  of  United  States  (see  United  States). 

Connecticut  (see  United  States). 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mitiers  (see  France :  education,  secondary). 

Constantino,  a  department  of  Algeria  (see  France:  colonies:  Algeria). 

Constantino,  city  of  (Algeria). 

college  of  (now  LycM  of)  320 

communal  school,  exhibit  of  pupils*  work 315 

school  for  Arab  girls 317, 318 

normal  school    319 

Constructions  (see  Education:  apprentice  schools). 

Cooper,  Pet<»r,  promoter  of  education  in  the  United  States  381 

Co-operation  and  the  labor  question. .». 388 

Coosemans,  J.  T.  (I^ljjium),  paintings  by 97 

Cope,  C.  W.  (England),  painting  by 59 

Copenhagen  (Denmark) — 

schools  of 272-274 

Nielsen  Institute  (art) 273 

Copernicus,  painting  of,  by  Gerson    94 

Coppcllo  (see  V.in  do  Coppelo). 

Corcoran,  W.  W.,  Art  Gallery  at  Washington,  D.C  6 

Cordova  (see  Argentine  Republic:  provinces). 

Corea,  written  characters  introduced  into  Japan  from 822 

Corfu  (»««  Greece:  departments). 

Cornelius,  influence  on  German  art 81 

Cornell,  Ezra,  promoter  of  education  in  the  United  State* 381 

Corot  (France),  landscapes  by 16 

in flurnce  of,  on  other  artists    115 

enjrravings  of  his  paintings 150 

Corrientes  (see  Ar;;entiue  Republic:  provinces). 

Corroyer,  E.  (France),  architectural  designs  by 157 

Costenoble,  F.  (Austria),  statues  by 146 

Cotton  (see  Textile  Fabrics). 

Courland  («M  Russia :  provinces). 

Cours  de per/ecHonment  (see  France:  education:  finishing  courses). 
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Conrtry,  C.  L.  (France),  engravings  by 160 

Grano,  Walter  (England),  aqnorello  by 42 

style  in  art 46 

Cranea  (ttee  Greece:  provinces). 

Crauk.  G.  (France),  sculpture  by 128 

Oriches  (nee  Education). 

Sociitc  de*  {see  France:  education). 

Crime,  need  of  intclli;;ent  legislation  concerning 863, 864, 366, 366 

Croatian  language  used  in  Austrian  schools 299 

Croft,  E.  (England),  i)aintlng  by 60 

Croisy,  A.  (France),  statue  by 126 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  statue  of 136 

Crowe,  Eyre  (England),  painting  by 01 

Cullen,  Paul,  Cardinal  (Ireland),  opponent  of  popular  education    228 

"Culture  "  in  collegiate  education 373 

Cyclades  («e«  Greece:  departments). 

Czecliian  language  used  in  Austrian  schools 299 

Dacca  Twist  Company  (Manchester,  England),  cotton  textile  goods 432 

Dahl,  H.  (Norway),  painting  by 105 

Dakota  {tee  Unite4  States). 

Dalsgaard,  C.  (Denmark),  painting  by 104 

Dalzicl  Bros.  (England),  engravings  exhibited  by 160 

Dalziel,  E.  G.  (England),  illustrations  by,  to  Bunyan's  '•  PDgrim's  Progress  " ICO 

Damclc.  E.  (Italy),  engravings  by 161 

Dana,  W.  P.  W.  (United  States),  paintings  by Ill 

medal  awarded  to Ill,  173 

Danquin,  J.  B.  (France),  engravings  by   159 

Dareste,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  political  economist 359 

Darwin,  Charles,  engraved  portrait  of,  by  RsOon 159 

Dttubigny  (France),  landscapes  by 16 

engravings  of 159 

David,  King,  numerous  statues  of 121 

David,  W.  (Austria),  statues  by 146 

Davioud,  architect  of  the  Troca<16ro,  Paris 151, 152 

D' Azeglio  (Italy),  statesman 360 

Dcaf-mutea,  education  of  the,  at  Paris 193 

De  Angely,  H.  (Austria),  portraits  by 80 

Debaines  {tee  Brunet-Debaines). 

DoBerryer,  statue  of,  by  Chapu 121 

DeBlaas,  Chevalier  C.  (zVustri a),  painting  by 79 

DeBock,T.  (Netherlands),  painting  by 101 

De  Brackeleer,  H.  (Belgium),  painting  by 90 

Declercq  (France),  political  economist 356 

Decoration  {tee  Wootl-carving). 

De  Fouquifires  {tes  Becq-dc-Eouqui6re«). 

Defregger,  F.  (in  Austrian  section),  paintings  by 79 

(in  German  si^ction),  paintings  by 84 

De  Gcgerfelt,  W.  (Sweden),  painting  by 108 

Degeorgo,  C.  J.  M.  (Franco),  statue  by 123 

medals  by 102 

De  Girard,  Philippe  (Girardowo,  Bussia),  linens 441 

founder  of  Girardowo  and  its  manufiaotuTes 441 

provision  for  the  welfare  of  operatives   441 

inventor  of  flax-spinning  by  power 449 

De  Girardin,  Umile,  portrait  of,  by  C.  Duran 31 

DoGroot,G.  (Belgium),  sculpture  by 147 

Do  Gubematis,  A.  (Italy),  political  economist 3G0 

De  Kryff,  Chevalier  A.  (Belgium),  painting  by 97 

De  Kulture,  Consul  of  Uiiiguay  at  Paris 329 

Do  Kuyper,  P.  (Netherlands),  painting  bs* 101 

De  la  Chalotais,  Louis  Ilcn6  de  Caradouc  (Prance),  Procurateur  of  the  King  (Louis  XV),  op- 
ponent of  popular  education 228 

Do  Lacrotelle,  Deputy  (France),  promoter  of  popular  education 235 

De  la  Goumerie,  Professor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M6tier8,  Paris 217 

De  Lamorici&re,  General,  monumi^nt  to,  at  Kantes 120 
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Delaplanohe,  £.  (France),  stataes  by Ui^lM,ia8 

Del&anay  (Froucc),  paintings  by  25,81 

Delaware  {see  United  States). 

Der£p6e,  Abb4,  Charles  Michel,  educator  of  deaf-mntes 198 

Della-Yos,  Victor,  director  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School,  Moeoow,  Buasia 386 

treatise  on  industrial  education,  quoted 8M-3M 

Delorme,  J.  A.  (lYanco) ,  statue  by 123 

Do  Luynes,  Professor,  Conservatoire  dea  Arts  et  M6tiera,  Paxia 217 

Demagogues  in  politics 367 

DoMesgrigny,  F.  (France),  painting  by 38 

DoKittis  (Italy),  paintings  by 75 

DENMARK  (see,  alto,  Copenhagen). 

Abt,  characteristics  of 108 

paintings  exhibited 108,104 

Facade  at  the  Exposition 156 

Education  272-274,415 

primary 273 

public  schools 278,274 

private  schools   273 

evening  schools   278 

Sunday  schools 273 

Folkehoiskoler  (people's  high  schools) 273 

vacation  schools  for  teachers 415 

studies — 

drawing 272,273 

sculpture 273 

obligatory 285,273 

gratuitous  where  necessary 278,874 

instinimeutalities  for  promoting — 

Society  of  Domestic  Industry 273,415 

WOOD-CARVIXG,  exhibit  of 427 

Woolen  MANUFACTURES 457 

De  Pausingor,  F.  (Austria),  aquarelles  by 80 

D'Epinay  (England),  statues  by 140 

De  Ritter  (Willuun)  &  Co.  (Goricc,  Austria),  silk  fabrics  438 

De  Salve  (Algeria),  book  on  public  education  in  Algeria,  quoted 317  note,  322 

Descartes,  Ben6,  promotion  of  industrial  education  in  France 216 

Desenfans,  A.  (Belgium),  sculpture  by  .   147 

Desgoffe  (France),  paintings  by 39 

De  Souches,  Charles  (I'Yancc),  book  on  popular  education 238 

Do  Vasselot,  A.  Marquct  (Fi ance),  statues  by i9^  138^  128 

D6 venter  (Netherlands) — 

normal  school  at           280 

Do  Vigne,  P.  (Belgium),  sculpture  by 147 

Deville,  Sainto  Clare  (France),  viowb  on  popular  education.  — 233 

Do  Vriendt,  A.  (Belgium),  painting  by  95 

Do  Wirapffcu,  General,  bust  of,  by  Richard 128 

De  "Witte-Losbergs  (Mechlin,  Belgium),  linens 453 

Diaqno  (Spain),  painting  by 88 

Diaz,  J.  J.,  cbarg6  d'afiEaires  of  Uruguay  at  Paris  829 

DiBartolo.F.  (Italy),  etchings  by 180 

Di  Cesnola,  L.  P.,  antiquarian  and  archaeological  collection 162 

Dickens,  Charles,  illustrations  to  the  novels  of 160 

Didier,  A.  (France),  engravings  by 158 

Didier,  J.  (France),  rngravings  by 159 

Die-sinking  {tee  Art). 
D^on  (lYance) — 

mstruction  in  political  science  at 856 

Dimures,  Francois  (Al;;c'ria),  exhibitof  carving 815 

Ding,  n.  M.  (Franco),  bronze  statue  by 122 

Dini,C.  (Italy),  statue  by 136 

Dion,  r  ssistant  architect  of  main  building  at  the  Expoattion 160 

"Discipline"  of  the  mind  in  collegiate  education 873 

District  of  Columbia  (tee  United  States). 

Dmitricff,  N.  D.  (Russia),  painting  by 90 
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Dobrovolalcy,  If.  (Russia),  painting  by 88 

Doctrinaires  in  politics 861,37? 

Dominion  of  Canada  {see  Great  Britain :  colonies). 

Donatollo,  influence  of,  on  modem  art 122 

Donner,  influence  of,  on  other  artists 32 

Don  Quixote,  pictures  of 68 

Doo,  G.  T.  (England),  enpravinps  by 160 

Dct6,  Gustavo  (France),  paintings  by 80 

sculpture  by 125 

Doublemard,  A-  D.  (France),  bust  by 128 

Doulton  &  Co.  (England),  building  exhibited 153 

Drawings  {tee  Art ;  iUeo,  Education). 
Drenthe  (te«  Netherlands:  provinces). 
Dresden  (Germany) — 

art  collections  at 106, 167 

Drills  {see  Textile  Fabrics). 
Dublin  (Ireland) — 

Museum  at 163 

National(5allery  at i63 

Dubois,  A.  (France),  medals  and  coins  by 163 

Dubois,  Paul  (France), paintings  by 31 

sculpture  by 120,128 

Dicker,  E.  (Germany),  paintings  by 86 

Dulwicb  (England)— 

Alleyn's  College  at,  designs  for  the  buildings  of 157 

Domas,  Alexandre, >U«,  portrait  of,  by  Meiaaonier 19 

Dnmb  {see  Deaf-mutes). 

Dn  Nouy  {see  Lecompte-du*Nony). 

Dunoyer  (France) ,  political  economist 361 

Dnpuis,  D.  (Frauce),  medals  and  c^ins  by 102 

Duran,  Carolus  (France),  painting  by 31 

Dnrand,  8.  (Switzerland),  paintings  by 08 

Durazno  («m  Uruguay  :  provinc<}s). 

Dttror,  Albert,  portrait  of,  in  painting,  by  Makart ? 77 

by  C.  Becker 85 

statue,  by  Schmidgmber 140 

coUections  of  prints  from  his  works 167 

Dnmy,  promotion  of  x>opnlar  education  in  France 199 

DtuMeldorf  (Germany) — 

art  * 'school  "of  (and  fM  Art) 82,106 

Duval,  assistant  architect  of  main  building  at  the  ExpMition 160 

Dyers  {see  Operatives). 
Dyes  {see  Textile  Fabrics). 

East  Flanders  («««  Belgium:  provinces). 

Eaton,  W.  (Now  York),  painting  by 114 

Ebner,  L.  (Hungary),  p:ilntin<;  by 79 

£eoles  Arago,  Chaptul,  Colbert,  etc.,  etc.  {see  France:  education). 

£coles  de  maitrise  {see  Franco:  education). 

Edelfeldt,  A.  (Russia),  painting  by 04 

Edinburgh  (Scotland)— 

Museum  at 168 

National  Gallery  at 163 

Education  League  {see  Ligue  de  VEnseignement). 

BDUCATTOX— 

[^OTR.—Details  qf  educational  systems,  etc.,  are  indexed  under  the  titles  of  the  countries 
rejerrcd  to,  viz: 
Argentine  Republic,              France  {and  Algeria),                         Netherlands, 
Austria-Hungary,                  Germany,                                             Russia  {and  Finland), 
Belgium,                                Great  Britain  {and  Canada),              Sweden, 
Brazil,                                     Greece,                                                 Switzerland, 
Chill,                                     Italy,                                                  United  Staten 
Denmark,                               Japan,                                .                 Uruguay. 
See  also  Art  education.] 
Classification  of  Exhibits  (group  n) 182,188 
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EDUCATION— Continued. 

Report  on  "Education  at  thb  UiavBRSAL  Expositiox,"  by  the  Hon.  Jobhua  L.  Cham- 

BEULADi 181-347 

"The  Phovision  for  Hiohbb  Instruction  is  Subjects  bbarxno  dxrectlt  ufox 

PuBuc  Affairs,"  by  the  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D      3I»^ 

"Manual  Training  Schools  represented  at  thc  Exposition,"  by  Euor  C. 

Jewett 3©-4i: 

Higher  Education  in  Europe,  by  Commissioner  John  W.  Hoyt  (1870),  referred  to       351 
problems  in — 

obligatory  instruction 841,342 

gratuitous  instmctiou 342 

unsectarian  instruction 342 

co-education  of  the  sexes 342 

women  as  teachers 343 

text-books 343 

penmanship 343, 344 

education  of  the  senses 344 

women 344 

school  buildings 344 

grading  of  schools 34i345 

relation  of  the  state  to  schools 345 

Bchools  to  form  t»f  government 345, 346 

popularizin};  linowlcdso 344^  347 

study  of  social  and  political  science  346, 349-381 

educating  influences  of  international  exhibitions 347 

need  of  intellisout  le;;i8lation  concerning 863, 364, 365, 375 

industrial  training; 340,365,383-415 

schools  of  weaving 449, 452, 400, 462, 463 

Edwards,  E.  (England),  en^;raving8  by 160 

Eken&s  (Finland)— 

Swedish  women's  normal  school 277 

filias.  E.  (Belgium),  sculpture  by 147 

Embroidery,  schools  for  instruction  in,  in  Austria 412, 413 

Emerson,  II.  "W.,  American  quality  of  his  writings 109 

Employers  (see  Operatives). 
England,  En^lisli  (sfe  Great  Britain). 

English  lauguag<'  uHed  in  Japan 821, 322, 325, 32C 

Engravings  (see  Art). 
Ensched6  (Nctherland.s) — 

free  school  at 264 

Enteigneinent  (see  Liguede  VEnteignement), 
Entro  Rios  (tee  Argentine  Republic :  provinces). 
£p6o  (see  Do  r£p6e,  Abb6). 
Spinal  ( Franco- 
Industrial  School  of  the  Vosges 212,404-407 

Classical  School 405 

Esthonia  (see  Russia:  provinces). 
Etchings  (see  Art:  engravings). 
Eubcea  (see  Greece :  departments). 

Eudo,  L.  A.  (France),  statue  by    125 

EUROPE,  patronage  of  art  by  the  governments  of 6, 163-170 

urban  and  rural  population  throughout 186 

political  and  social  science  studied  in  the  universities  of 852 

industrial  education  in 385 

Evening  courses  of  instruction  (see  Education). 

Evershed,  A.  (Ent^land),  engravings  by 160 

Exhibition  (see  International  Exhibition). 

Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  1870,  St.  Petereburg,  Bosaia 383 

Exhibits,  classification  of  (see  Classification). 

Faed,  J.  (Scotland),  engravings  by lOO 

Fagerlin,  F.  (Germany),  painting  by 83 

Fagcrlin,  F.  J.  (Sw(  den) ,  painting  by 108 

Fahey,  E.  U.  (England) ,  aquarelle  by 41 

Folgui&re,  A.  J.  (France),  statues  by 121 
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Faltis,  heirs  of  Juliann  (Trautcnau,  Austria),  linen  fabrics 438 

Faraday,  Michael,  statuo  of,  by  Foley 140 

FairiecB  («ee  Education :  apprentice  schools). 

Favretto,  J.  (Italy),  painting  by 74 

Fawcett,  Professor  Henry  (England),  political  economist 360, 361 

Felt  (gee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Ferdinand  Lousbergs  Company  (Ghent,  Belgium),  cotton  fabrics 452 

Ferrari,  E.  (Italy),  statue  by 130 

Ferrari  (Spain),  painting  by 70 

Ferstel,  Chevalier  BLdo  (Austria),  architectural  design  by 158 

Fibers  (see  Textile  Fabrics). 

Field,  David  Dudley  (New  York),  political  economist 370 

Fyi  (8ee  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Filangieri  (Italy),  political  economist .* 359 

Fildes,  Luke  (England),  painting  by 49 

drawings  in  black  and  white 64 

Fine  arts  (see  Ari). 

Finland  (see  Russia:  provinces). 

Flanders,  East,  West  (tee  Belgium:  provinces). 

Flannel  (gee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Flax  (see  TextUe  Fabrics). 

Flaxman,  John  (England),  style  of,  in  art  188 

Flemiug,  Leopold  (Franco),  etchings  by 159 

Fleurier  (Switzerland) — 

school  of  watch-making   414 

Fleury  (tee  Robert-Floury). 
Florence  (Italy) — 

cathedral  at,  architectural  designs  for 158 

art  education  at  — 167, 168 

Preparatory  School  of  Intaglio 424 

wood-carving  at 424 

silk  manufacture  at 446 

Florida  (tee  United  States). 
Florida  (tee  Unij;uay :  provinces). 
Floss  (tee  Textile  Fibres). 

Flourens  (France),  political  economist 361 

Focardi,  J.  (Italy),  statuary  by 131 

Foley,  J.  U.  (EngLind),  statues  by 140 

Folser,  Stephen  ( Huuga r y),  art  education  exhibit 304 

Fon tones,  Lyc^o  de  (tee  France:  education,  secondary). 

Forsberg,  N.  (Sweden),  painting  by 107 

Forssa  Company  (Tammela,  Finland),  cotton  fabrics 440 

i'  Fortnightly  Review  "  (London),  quoted 43  note,  59  note 

Fortuny,  Mariano  (Spain),  influence  of,  on  art 64, 71, 72, 75 

paintings  by 64-66 

Foster,  Birkot  (England),  aquarelle  by 42 

Foster  (John)  &  Son  (Qucensbury,  England),  worsted  fabrics 433 

Fouquidres  (tee  Becq-de-Fouquidres). 

Fourtou,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  France 186 

views  of,  in  education 192 

Fovillft  (France),  political  economist 361 

Fraikin,  C.  A.  (Belgium),  sculpture  by 147 

Frant^ais  (France),  paintings  by 34 

FRANCE  (tee,  alto,  Aix,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Noiseil, 

Amiens,  Clnses,  Paris, 

Angers,  D^jon,  Poictiers, 

Armentidres,  Spinal,  Rennes, 

Bayeux,  Gobelin,  Rheims, 

Beauvais,  Grenoble,  Roubaix, 

BesauQon,  Havre,  Rouen, 

Bordeanx,  Lille,  St.  Etienne, 

Caen,  Lyons,  Sevres, 

Chftlons-sur-Mame,  Marseilles,  Toulouse). 

Art  patronized  by  the  government 6, 8, 165, 166 

PrixdeRome p 

Trocad6ro « 8 
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FRAKCK-Continued. 

Abt  education  in  (we,  oZfo,  Bdntmtion) 161,  las 

the  DicUonnair*  d$i  BmKiUB-Arti 16 

collections  in  theTrocad6ro 148-150 

its  inflaence  on  other  countries 10,13 

charactcrutics  of 12-15^  J7,  M;  47,  llft-lW.  138 

under  the  Sooond  Empire U 

exhibit  of  paintings 12-17 

genrt 13,14,Uv-.S 

historical 28-«) 

landscapes ''2-36 

portraits 3M; 

aquarelles 38 

sculpture 119-lS 

architectural  designs 156,157 

engravings 159,160 

coins,  medals 162 

BducaTIOM 185-239,355-^50,381,401-41:! 

exhibit  of 185-188,385,401,404,407,408,412 

primary 188-203 

scope  of 188-231 

defects  of 229 

erithet IW 

gaUesd'atiU 188,18».211 

atiUttnodiUt 1^ 

UoUilaiquet 189,190,211 

congreganitteg 189,190.230 

elementary 189-192 

public 190-191 

free 191 

half-time  schools 191 

normal  schools  for 192,203-205 

s^^ial— 

forthe  blind 193 

deaf-mutes 193 

ieolet  de  maUrite   194 

orpheonic  societies 194 

adult  schools 194,199,200 

apprentice  schools 191, 194 

LaVillettc 194-196,408-412 

RueToumefort 194,198-199,408-413 

evening  courses 199, 200 

free  schools 202,203 

public  schools 202,203 

•aperioV'primary 205-210.211 

scientific  schools -  208-210 

College  Chaptal 208-210 

ficoleTurgot 208-210 

Colbert 207,209 

Lavoisier 207,210 

J.RSay 209,200 

Arago 207 

•econdary 211-225,231 

lyc^ea 211 

Louis  le  Grand 211 

Fontanes  212 

Saint  Louis 212 

Henri  TV 212 

Vnnves 212 

nonnal  Hchool  of  Cluny 212, 213-215 

ficolo  Alsacicnne 212 

Mouge 212 

industrial  schools 212,216-219,359,385^401-412 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris 219-218,359 

imitated  in  Japan 329 
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Bducatiom— 
■eoondary— 

indnBtrial  schools— 

]^les  des  Arts  et  M6tieia 218,401-404 

at  Aix 401-404 

Angers 401-404 

CbAlons-sur-Mame 401-404 

local  technical  schools 218, 401 

Industrial  School  of  the  Yosgea,  Spinal 404,407 

National  School  of  Watch-making,  Clusea 218,407 

watch-making  school  at  Be6an9on 407,408 

weaving  schools 448,402 

commercial  schools 219-225 

Blanqni's,  Paris 220 

Pare  Monccau,  Paris 220 

Mulhouse 220 

Havre 280-225 

Bouen 220 

Lyons 220 

Lille 220 

Marseilles 220 

Bordeaux 220 

superior 227, 231, 855-35©,  861 

Independent  School  of  Political  Soienoee 227,856-859 

College  de  France 356,369 

Sorbonne 356 

studies — 

accounts 403,410 

agricultural  sulijeots 190, 238 

anatomy  (in  art  schools) 200 

botany 205, 213 

chemistry 402, 406, 410 

commercial  subjects 219-225 

drawing 190,192,193,196,197,198,200,216,219,226,401,403,406,409,410 

fluonco 357 

geography 204,212,223,357,406,410 

commercial 221,223,357 

geometry 401,406 

gymnastics 193,212,406,409,410 

handwriting 222,401 

history 204,205,233,355,356,857,406,410 

hygiene 203,212,220 

languages- 
ancient — 

Latin ..   .         206 

modem 190,199,208,212,214,220,222,358,406 

French 190,206,214,221,233,410 

Arabic 220 

English 208,214,358,410,411,412 

German 208,214,222,368 

Greek  (Romaic) 221 

Spanish 222 

law 410 

commercial 227 

international 356^357 

legislation 224,357,406 

maritime  aflfiiirs 220,222,225 

mathematics 206,207,218,401,403,406.410 

mechanics 403,410 

microscopy 221 

military  drill 406 

morals 197,203 

music 194,207 

pedagogy 208-206,213 
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Education— 
studies- 
political  science*  397,8S5-«n,881,406 

physics 206,218,406,410 

railway  taiifb 221 

religion 403,4« 

sewing  (ill  girls' schools) 193,233 

shop- work  (in  industrial  schools) 403.400,408,410,411 

statistics 857, 3» 

taxation    857 

technology 104-190^208,216-210.410 

study,  courses  of— 

in  normal  schools 180,198 

elementary  primary  schools 190 

apprentice  schools 104-100, 400, 410 

evening  schools 196 

Coll6go  Chaptal,  Paris 2Oe,209 

ficolo  Turgot,  Paris 206,207,209 

npecial,  for  Protestants 192 

finishing  courses  (court  de  per/eetionment) 206 

vacation  excursions 209 

normal  school  of  Cluny    218-215 

ContervaUnre  dst  Arttet  MiUera 217, 218 

£eole9  dM  ArU  et  Mitiera 218,402-408 

commercial  school  at  Havre 220>225 

Marseilles 220 

Lyons  221 

Bouen 221 

country  schools  for  girls 233 

city  schools  for  girls 233 

OtiUge  de  FT<mc€,  Paris 8S6 

Independent  School  of  Political  Sciences,  Paris 356-359 

Industrial  School,  iSpinal 406 

certificates,  diplomas,  academic  titles  215,223 

of  primary  studies 100, 192, 103, 190 

"restricted" 189 

* '  complementary  " 190 

proficiency  in  drawing 102, 193 

qualiflcation  to  teach    210 

preiMkratory  to  superior  educatiaii 214, 215, 221, 408 

schools  of  arts  and  trades 218, 402, 405 

horology 218 

commerce 283 

examinations — 

in  entering  industrial  schools 401,406 

instrumentalities  for  promoting — 

lectures 208,217 

"conferences" 337 

libraries 288 

school    , 192,202,217 

popular 237 

of  the  Con9erv(Uoire  de»  ArU  et  MUitT9 217 

societies,  etc. — 

in  aid  of  apprentices 102 

SoeiiUdeg  Criehcs Igg 

Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 233 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Sciences 238 

Superior  Council  of  Publiclnstruction     212 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  schools  under  the  direction  of 216 

Central  Union  of  the  Fine  Arts' applied  to  Industry 210 

Ligue  de  I' Enteignement 186^220,287,238 

Society  of  the  Sou  (popular  contributicna  ♦«  education) 206 

Attistance  PatemeUe  aux  EnfanU  BmployU  lens  V  ^nduitrie  de  VAmeublemenU 
en  OinSral ^^^^ ^    421.422 
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•RANCE-Contiunod. 
Education— 

instrument  a]  ities  for  promoting— 

8tat«  aid  to  schools ; 215,407 

scholarships  {boursst) '. 208,214,215,225 

pupils'  excursions 201, 408 

tuition  fees 402,405,408 

assistance  to  poor  pupils 402 

prizes 402,411,421 

instructors  also  statesmen 356, 359, 801 

teachers,  pTt»paration  of,  in  normal  schools    189, 192, 213-215 

women  as  200, 201 

frequently  iucompctcnt 232 

in  eon^re<;aniHt  schools  discriminate  ap^iost  non-paying  pupils 230 

salaries  of 210, 211 

school  officers' salaries * 211 

y     schools  for  workingmcn's  children 201, 202 

girls'  bearding  schools,  evils  of 233 

school  hiw 191,207,210,212,232.234 

libraries 192.202,217 

fuiTiituni 201,202,226 

books 227 

buildings .225,226 

for  drawing  classes 226 

questions  in    227-239 

connection  with  politics 227 

separate  education  of  the  sexes 232, 235 

class  distinctions 230-232 

iiVJustice  to  poorer  classes 231, 232 

exclusion  of  agricultural  class 232 

girls  of  all  classes 233 

obligatory  education 234 

gratuitous  education  234,235 

lay,  unaectarian  education 235, 236 

limitation  of  children's  labor 191,192 

reforms  sought     185,186,228-238 

modeled  on  tho  United  States 229.230 

difficulties— 

from  religion 232,235-237 

tho  Protestants 192, 235, 238 

theJcsuits 236 

incompetent  teachers 232 

neglect  bj-  officials 232 

statistics — 

children  of  school  ago 187, 189 

att«'nding  school 232 

illiteracy 187, 188  and  note. 

criches,  number  and  attendance 188 

asilea  modules,  number  and  attendance 189 

elementary  primary  schools,  number  and  attendance 189-191 

public  schools,  number  and  attendance 190-191 

free  schools,  number  and  attendance    191 

school  libraries 192 

normal  schools,  number  and  attendance 192 

apprentice  schools 196, 198 

evening  schools 200 

free  schools 202 

public  schools 202 

scientific  schools 2C6, 207 

teachers'  salaries 210,211 

schools  of  scondary  education 211 

lyeU9 212,215 

colUget 212.215 

scholarships  in 215 

awards  to  exhibitors  in  the  department  of 841 
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FRAll^CB-^ontinaed. 

TxznLB  Fabbxcs 446-451 

exhibit  44« 

cotton 1 446-448 

preparation  for  the  market 444 

designs 446,447 

local  comi>etition 446.447 

imitated  abroad 461 

mannfactnre  447,448 

tariff 447.448 

overprodnction 448 

linens,  etc 448, 44» 

designs 448 

art  work  in 448,449 

Jacqoard  loom  Treavlng 448 

flax  manufacture 448 

worsted 449, 4« 

designs 449.450 

imitated  in  KnssU 442 

manofactnro 460 

woolen.... 434.449,450 

designs 434.449.450 

manofiactare 450 

ailk 460,451 

dyes 451 

velvets 451 

manufacturo 451 

imitated  iu  China 457 

mannfoctore  by  hand 447,449 

power 447.449.451 

oi>erativcs,  day's  labor 447,448 

schools  of  weaving 449,462 

protective  legislation 447.448 

exports — 

linens 449 

woolen  goods 450 

imports — 

linens 449 

woolfiromKew  Zealand 450 

United  States 450 

Russia 450 

Australia 450 

Capo  of  GkxMlHope 450 

Buenos  Ayres 450 

Saxony 450 

SUesia 450 

WOOD-CABVINO— 

exhibit -. 420-422 

over  elaborate 420 

imitated  in  carton-pierre 4O0 

zinc 420 

copies  from  Chinese  styles 470,421 

Japanese  styles 420 

encouraged  by  the  Soci6t6  pour  1' Assistance  Patemelle  aux  Bnflmta  Bmploy6s  dans  Tin- 

dustrio  do  T  Amonblemcnt  en  G6n6ral 421, 422 

Second  Empire — 

influence  on  art 14 

education 227 

Republic  of  - 

internal  administration 355 

legislation 355 

finances 355,356 

statesmen 856 

civil  service  («ce  Education,  afroos) 227,228,396-359 
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FRANCE— Continued . 
misrule — 

taxation  under  the  Bourbons 806,874 

municipal  abuses  under  Louis  XYI 365 

revolution 374 

industrial  affairs 374 

political  doctrinaires 377 

population  of 186 

in  cities 186 

in  rural  districts 186 

ofschoolage 187 

lost  in  Alsace-Lorraine 187, 189, 238 

comparative  intelligence  in  the  provinoea 187, 188  and  note 

agricultural,  ignorance  of 232 

subdivision  of  laud  in 355 

PROViyCES:  ALGERLA  {see,  alto,  Algiers,  M6d6ah,  Phllippeville, 

BUdah,  Milianoh,  Setif; 

BAne,  Mostaganem,  Tlemcen). 

Constantine,  Oran, 

Palais  in  the  Park  of  the  Trocad6ro 815 

Education 815-320 

exhibit 185,316 

native  (Mussulman)  schools 316, 317 

primary 318 

superior  {Medrofa) 316^817 

secondary  instruction  wanting 316 

French  governmental  system 815,316,317-320 

replacing;  native  schools 317 

French  schools  for  Arab  children 317,318 

adults 317 

Arabic  colleges  for  natives 317 

schools  for  native  girls 817,318 

French  schools  for  European  population 316 

established  on  French  model 316 

primary 318,310 

public 318 

free 318 

lay 318 

congreganist 318, 819 

evening  courses  for  adulta 319 

number  inadequate 320 

normal  schools 319 

secondary 319,820 

lyc^es 319,320 

communal  colleges 319, 320 

public 320 

free 320 

teachers — 

need  of 319 

normal  schools  for  men 319 

women 319 

salaries 319 

women  as 816,819 

schools  held  in  tents  by  Arabs 316 

houses 315 

furniture 315 

statistics — 

Mussulman  schools 317 

European  primary  schools 318,319 

secondary  schools 820 

school  attendance 318, 819 

studies — 

Arabic ^ 816,819 

the  Koran  316 
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FRA  NCE— ContiDU  wl . 

PROVINCES:  ALGERIA- 
EDUCATION— 

coanee  of  stody — 

in  Aral)  primary  Bchools f tl6 

Medrofa.^ II" 

gratuitous  iu  primary  schools  J19 

unrmal  schools 3W 

lAgvf  de  V Enteignement 238,315 

Francis  Joseph,  Emp<»n>r  of  Austria,  statue  of,  by  Tilgner 14*.  147 

Franck,  A .,  professor  at  thr  Coll6go  de  Franco,  political  eoonomiat 35« 

Frankfort  (Germany)— 

art  collections  at  » 188,157 

Franklin,  Bepjamin  (Unit<»d  States),  statesman 377 

Free  trade  {»ee  Protective  legislation). 

Fremict  (France),  statuary  by 128 

French  Guiana  (»et  France:  colonies). 

French  langua;;e  used  in  Japan  («««,  dUo,  Japan :  education) 321, 322. 326 

Frentz,  R.  (Russia),  paintings  by W 

Fribourg  (tee  Switzerland :  cantons). 

Fricker,  Adolph,  founder  of  real-gymnasiums  in  Austria 301 

Friedberg,  Mmc.  de,  principal  of  the  Women's  Normal  School,  Boulevard  des  BatlgnoUes, 

Paris 2(H.205 

Friesland  (»ee  Netherlands :  jirovinccs). 

Frin,  inspector  of  the  .Voademy  of  Constantino  (Algeria),  educational  exhibit 315 

Frith,  W.  P.  (En^rlniid),  stylo  in  art 47 

paintings  l>y 62 

influence  of,  on  other  artiats 79. 90 

Frodinge  (Sweden) — 

superior-primary  school  at   272 

FruUini,  Luigi  (Florence,  Italy),  woodcarrings 4'J4 

illuatratloiia  of 428*,  424*,  425»,  428' 

Fuller,  C.  F.  (England),  statues  by 141 

Fullers  {»ee  Operatives). 

Furniture  {»ee  W(K>d-carving). 

Furniture  for  schools,  etc.  (tee  Education). 

Fux,  J.  (Austria),  painting  by 79 

Gaboon  {»ee  France  :  colonies). 

Gabriel,  P.  J.  C.  (Netherlands),  paintings  by 101 

Gaillard,C.F.( France),  portrait  by 32 

Gaillard,  L.  F.  (France),  en'iravin{;s  by    159 

Galban  y  Candcla,  J.  M.  (Spain),  engravings  by 161 

(ialbrund  (Franc<»),  pust«'l  portrait  by 37 

Gallandet,  Edward  ?.!..  llcport  on  Art  Exhibit  at  Vienna  Exposition,  1873,  reference  to 3 

Gallois,  A.  (Paris,  France).  carve<l  furniture 421 

Cancel,  A.  F.  (France),  architectural  designs  by 157 

Gandi,  J.  (Italy).  aquar(>1lo8  by  76 

Gangeri,  L.  (Italy),  bust  bv 136. 137 

Gans.  mechanical  eiijriueer  Imperial  Technical  School,  Moscow,  Russia ng^) 

Garibaldi,  bust  of,  by  Count  ( ileichen 14*_> 

Gamier  (France),  paintings  by 23,24 

Gaul,  ar<;ha5ology  of.  exhibited  in  the  Trocad^ro 149 

Gault  Brothers  (Montreal.  Canada),  woolen  fabrics,  clothing 436 

Gautherin,  J.  (France),  busts  by 128 

Gebhanlt  {»ee  Von  Gebhanlt). 
Gegerfelt  {»ee  De  Gegerfelt). 

Gembloux  (B«>lgium)  Agricultural  Institute 24« 

Geneva  (m«  Switzerland :  cantons). 
Geneva,  cityof  (Switzerland)— 

University  of.  study  of  i>oliticAl  science  856 

school  of  watch-making  418^  414 

O«noa  (Italy)— 

art  education  at 167 

silk  manufacture  at 446 
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'»n(kIioa,  Mile.  A.  (Greece),  aquarelle  portraits  l>y 108 

>are  («e«  Art). 

HiTgo  4t,  Pcto  (England),  architectural  designs  by 156 

Kirgla  (iee  United  States). 

Thardt,  G.  A.  (Fi-anco),  architectural  designs  by 157 

trman  language  used  in  Japan , 320 

SRMA  NT  (fff«,al«o,  Berlin,  Gdttingen,  Marburg, 

Bonn,  Hamburg,  Mulhouse, 

Cassel, .  Heidelberg,  Munich, 

Dresden,  Jena,  Stuttgart, 

I>i\8acldorf,  Konlgsberg,  Tiibingen). 

I'Yankfort,  J^ipsic, 

Art  patronized  by  the  government (»,  106, 167 

iufluencc  on  other  countries 10 

collections  at  Munich 9 

characteristics  of 81, 86, 87 

paintings  exhibited 81-87 

DUsseldorf  school  of 82 

revival  of 81 

paintings  exhibited,  religious 85 

historical 85 

portraits 85 

landscapes   8C 

sculpture  exhibited   145, 146 

education 160, 107 

Educatiox— 

exhibit 185,288,314,385 

women  as  teachers 201 

gratuitous  schools  dislilied  by  •working  people 230 

secularizing  common  schools 236  noU 

badly  made  text-books 343 

high  standard  enforced  by  government 346 

educators  also  statesmen 355, 361 

HeaUehule  206 

Yorhildungschule 208 

uuivcrsilies 352-354 

ofTiibingen 352,353 

Lcipsic 353 

industrial  schools 385 

weaving 402 

study  of  political  and  social  science 227, 352-354 

coui-sesof  instruction 352,353,354 

studies — 

accounts 353 

administration : 352 

agricultural  policy 353- 

subjects 354 

army  system 353 

banking 353 

book-keeping 353 

commerce 852 

finance 353 

history,  general 353 

modem "       353 

of  communism 353 

English  revolution 353 

eighteenth  century 353 

year  1848 353 

socialism 353 

law 352,353 

jurisprudence 352 

law 352,353 

administrative 352 

const i  t  u  t  ional 352 

international 353 

32  PB 
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GEBMAKY— Contiiraed. 
Educatiok— 
stadies— 
law- 
history  of  B5S 

philosophy  of SS2,85S 

money 853 

parliamentary  institutions 853 

political  economy 858 

science 853 

theories 9SS 

public  instmction 353 

revenue 853 

statistics 853 

taxation 862,853 

trade 858 

governmental  administration,  excellence  of 353 

training  in,  at  the  nnirenities 35S-<354 

music 87 

poetry 87 

Ger6mo  (France),  paintings  by 20 

influcuce  of,  on  other  artists 29, 72, 112 

styloof 47 

induenced  by  Zamacois 20, 6I> 

sculptnreby   ..     125 

engravings  of  his  paintings IW 

Gerson,  W.  A.  (Russia),  painting  by M 

Ghent  (Belgium)^ 

cotton  manufacture  at 452 

linen  manufacture  at 452 

wages  of  operatives 454 

Giani,  V.  (Italy),  stotue  by 137 

Gibson,  John  (England),  stylo  of,  in  art 139 

Gierymski,  M.  (Germany),  painting  by 84 

Gifford,  K.  Swain  (New  York),  painting  by 115 

Gifford,  Sandford  R.  (New  York),  painting  by 113 

Gilbert,  A.  I.  (France),  etchings  by 159 

Gilbert,  Sir  John  (England),  aquarelle  by... 42 

oil  paintings  by 54 

Gillaume,  E.  J.  B.  (France),  statuary  by 125, 128 

Gilli,  A.  B.  (Italy),  cngravingsby 161 

Gioli,  J.  (Italy),  painting  by 78 

Giorgionc,  art  qualities  of 58 

Giotto,  statue  of,  by  Salvini 136 

Girard  (France),  painting  by 36 

Giranl,  Professor,  Contervatoin  des  ArU  et  M^tiert,  Paris 217 

Girard,  Philippe  de  (Girartlowo,  Russia),  linens 441 

founder  of  Girardowo  and  its  manufactories 441 

provision  for  the  welfare  of  operatives 441 

inventor  of  flax-spinning  by  power 449 

Girardot,  J.  (Switzerland),  painting  by 96 

GIrardet,  J*.  (Switzerland),  engravings  by  161 

Girardiii  (tiee  Do  Girardin). 
Girardowo  (Russia) — 

linen  manufactories  441 

provision  for  the  welfare  of  operatives 441 

Gaaliaao,  Chevalier  B.  (Italy),  painting  by 76 

Gladstone,  William  JR.  (England),  writings  on  political  economy 866 

Gloizc  (France),  paintings  by 24 

Glorus  (Me  Switzerland:  cantons). 
Glasgow  (Scotland) — 

Technical  School 465 

Glass-making,  schoolsibr  Instruction  in,  in  Austria 412 

Gleicbcji,  Count,  bust  by 142 

Glyptotkek,  at  Munich 9 
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3nei«t  (Germany),  political  economist 361 

jtobelins  (France) — 

national  manufacturcB  at 165 

jrodwin,  Parko,  iwrtniit  of,  by  Le  Clear 116 

joctho,  poetry  of  87 

quoted • 03 

jold  Coast  dee  France:  colonics). 

joldsmith,  Oliver,  statne  of,  by  Foley 140 

j^mito  (Italy),  statue  by r 134 

jonzales  (Spain),  paintings  by.     68 

3onzalvo  y  Perez  (Spain),  painting  by 69 

jroodall,  F.  (England),  paintings  by 66  57 

engravings  of ICO 

[yood  Hope,  Cape  of  (see  Great  Britain:  colonies). 
Grottingen  (Germany) — 

University  of,  study  of  political  science 354 

Sonbie  (France),  painting  by 22 

3^oagh,  Lortl,  portrait  of,  by  Sir  Francis  Grant 61 

Gtonpil  (France),  painting  by 22 

engravings  of 160 

Soumerie  {see  De  la  Goumerie). 
Gk>vemment,  American  (see  United  States). 

Sower,  Lord  Ronald  (England),  statne  by 141 

I>oya,  engravings  from  his  paintings 161 

aoyarts  (A.)  6c  Son  (Filbourg,  Netherlands),  blankets 456 

Sraham,  n'illiam  (United  States),  painting  by  114 

3-nimmar  schools  (see  Education). 

Grranet,  P.  (France),  statuary 128 

jrrant,  Sir  Francis  (Englan»l),  paintings  by 01 

busts  of,  by  Miss  Grant 142 

Srant,  Miss  Mar>'  (England),  statues  by 141. 142 

'Graphic"  (art  Journal.  London),  drawings  for 63,64 

3-rattan,  Thomas,  statue  of,  by  Foley 140 

Sraumann  &  Co.  (Vienna,  Austria),  cotton  fabrics 437 

linen  fabrics 438 

Sr6ard,  O.,  Inspector-General  of  Public  Instruction,  Fnmce 180 

views  on  education 104,199,200,202,203,204,208,345,408,400 

promoter  of  popular  education 196 

&REAT  BRITAJN— 

Art  patronized  by  the  government 0, 8, 163, 164 

paintings  exhibited 37, 64 

characteristics  of 37-39, 45-48, 55, 68 

false  shading  in   88,48,53,56,57,60 

revived  medisevalism  in 45, 46 

aquarelles 39-45 

genre 47 

historical 49 

humorous 61 

sentimental 62 

drawings  in  black  and  white 63 

sculpture  exhibited 138-142 

characteristics  of 138,139 

arehitectural  designs  exhibited J57, 168 

engravings  exhibited 160 

coins  and  medals 1G2 

education  in 163,164 

Facade  at  the  Exposition 153 

Education— 

not  represented  in  the  Exposition 314 

popular,  opx)Osed  by  Cardinal  Cullen  228 

gratuitous  schools  disliked  by  woiking  iieople 230 

study  of  pol  itical  science 227, 360, 361 

industrial,  nood  of 459-465 

stimulated  by  international  ezhibitioiis 459,460,465 
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Textile  Fabkics iXi-^M 

cotton 431,432,434 

combin?d  wiih  wool,  silk,  etc 431 

"stuffing"  and  "filling" 432 

patent  velvet 432 

linen,  etc 432,433,434 

arrangement  for  tho  market 433 

•Kalameit"  (jute  fiber) 433 

carpets  of 433 

hoaiery  of 433 

worsted 433,434 

alpaca 433 

mohair 433 

woolen 434,435 

cloths  for  men's  wear 435 

silks 435,436 

manufacture  by  power 431 

operatives,  day's  labor  of 443,445,447,448,461,4(52 

designs  for 432 

deficient  in  originality 449,460.483 

instruction  in 460,462,463,465 

competition  from — 

France : 432. 434, 448. 449 

Switierland 432,444 

United  States 432 

Russia 434,440,442,4:10 

Austria-Hungary 434,489,4:< 

Belgium 434, 4i8 

Spain 454,4» 

Japan 450 

imports  from — 

Canada 437 

exports — 

wool  to  Austria 438 

WoOIvCABVUfO 422,423 

ENGLAND  {tec,  aUo,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Manchester, 

Cambridge,  Liverpool,  Nottingham, 

Dulwioh,  London,  Oxford). 

Huddersfield, 
Education'— 

secularizing  common  schools 236  noU 

public  schools  (=prcparatory  colleges) — 

training  for  civil  service 360 

universities — 

instruction  in  political  science 360 

instructors  also  statesmen 360 

induatrial,  need  ot 459-463 

demanded  by  the  textile  manuflEtcturers 462 

schools  of  weaving 462,465 

WooD■CAU^^^•o  exhibited 422, 423 

wages  of  workmen 422 

de8i;ni8  and  materiila 422,423 

pauporiftm 365 

muiiicipnl  abuses 365 

popular  political  intelligence 366 

cont  cats  of  Crown  and  Parliament  for  power 374 

political  doctrinaires 377 

lUKLANI)  {gee,  also,  Belfast,  Dublm). 
Education— 

of  the  people  oppoRod  by  Cardinal  Cullon 228 

common,  sccularizinj; 236  note 

TKXTILK  FABRIC8 — 

linens  exhibited 432, 433 
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GREAT  BRITAIN— Continued. 
IRELAND- 
TEXTILE  FAUBICS— 
linen  exliibited. 

thread 

preparation  for  tho  market 43J 

silk  poplins,  terries 416 

SCOTLAND  dee,  aUo,  Edinbnrgh,  Glasgow,  Saint  Kilda). 
Education— 

common,  secularizing 23«  note 

industrial,  schools  of  weaving 4€5 

universities — 

study  of  political  science 361 

Textile  Fabrics— 

woolen  cloths 434, 435 

nighlond  homespun 435 

imitated  abroad 435 

WoOD-CAKVDfO 423 

COLONIES:  AUSTRALIA- 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES- 
TEXTILE  Fabuics— 

woolen  goods,  manufacture  of 43t 

protective  legislation 436 

VICTORIA- 
TEXTILE  Faurics— 

woolen  goods 436 

growth  of  manufacture 436 

protective  legislation 436 

CANADA  (tee,  alto,  Ottawa,  Toronto). 
Textile  Fabiucs— 

woolen  goods 436,437 

cotton  goods 436 

manufacture  of 437 

protective  legislation 437 

exports  to  England 437 

France 437 

ONTARIO- 
EDUCATION 334-337 

exhibit 834 

primary — 

coomion  schools 336 

county-town  public  schools 335 

secondary — 

high  schools 336, 337 

institutes 336 

collegiate  institutes 337 

teachers 335,366 

training 335 

county  normal  schools 335 

provincial  normal  schools 335,336 

certificates  (throe  grades) 335, 339 

examination  (course  of  study) ^ 336 

women  as 339 

salaries 33$ 

statistics — 

teachers 

common  schools 

secondary  schools 317 

support  of— 

by  local  contributions 337 

county 337 

province 337 

INDIA:  Wood-Carvino  ...  421 
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GREECE  {act,  al»o,  Athens)— 

AuT,  explorations  in i^lW 

exhibitor 108,147 

Fa9ade  at  the  Exposition 155 

cotton  manufactures  exhibited 457 

Education 304,308 

exhibit  of 305 

recent  effort*  to  promote 304 

primary 306^308 

public  schools 306 

private  schools 906 

girls'  schools yJ8,3(ri 

normal  schools 907,308 

secondary  308 

HeUenic 306 

gymnasiums  (lycSeM) 306 

school  Law  of  1834 306 

makes  education  obligatory 806 

inoperative 306 

courses  of  study — 

in  primary  schools 30<I,3Q7,808 

normal  schools 807,906 

Hellenic  schools 308 

gymnasiums 306 

statistics,  apparently  untrustworthy 307 

illiteracy 805^808,307 

by  departments 306 

provinces 806 

schools 3061,306 

.   school  attendance 308,807,308 

teachers  806,306 

girls  and  women  uninstructed 306,307 

ANCIENT,  sculpture  of    . 8,118 

collections  from  Tana^jra  shown  in  tho  Trocad6ro 148,149 

coinsof         163 

Greek  language,  modem,  study  of     .   221 

Green,  C.  (England),  aquarelle  by  ...  43 

oil  painting  by 61 

black  and  wh ite  drawing  by 63,64 

Greenough,  G.  (United  States),  crayon  portrait  by 116 

Gregory,  E.J.  (England),  aquarelles  by 42 

oil  painting  by 61 

black  and  white  drawing  by 63,64 

Grenada  (Spain) — 

Palace  of  Alhamar  at IM 

Grenoble  (France)— 

Instruction  in  political  science  at 856 

Greux,  G.  M.  (France),  etchings  by IJSQ 

Gribanoff  &  Sons  (Vologda.  Russia),  linens 441 

Griepenkerl,  C.  (Austria),  portrait  by 80 

Grimolund,  J.  H.  (Norway),  painting  by 105 

Grisons  (tee  Switzerland:  cantons*. 
Groningen  (»««  Netherlands:  provinces). 
Groningen,  city  of  (Netherlands)- 

normal  school  at  (governmental) 250 

women's  normal  school  of  the  Association  for  the  Public  Good 260 

Groth  V.  (Denmark),  painting  by 108 

Grundtvig,  Bishop  (Denmark),  promoter  of  popular  ednoatlon 273 

Guadalupe  (see  Uruguay :  provinces). 
Guadeloupe  (eee  Franco:  colonies). 

Guardet,  J.  (Franco),  architectural  designs  by 157 

Gubematis  (eee  De  Gubcmatis). 

Gude,  H.  (Norway),  painting  by 104 

Gu6,  N.N.  (Russia),  painting  by 94 

Guelders  (eee  Netherlands:  provinces). 
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Gaeret  Frdres  (Paris,  France),  carved  ftimitare 421 

Gughelmo,  L.  (France),  statue  by 128 

Guiana,  British  {tee  Great  Britain :  colonies). 
Guiana,  French  (see  France:  colonies). 

Guibert,  Cardinal,  bust  of,  by  Oliva 128 

Goido,  influencoof,  on  art 46 

the  "Aurora"  of,  executed  in  damask 448 

Goizot,  Guillaumo  (Franco),  political  economist 836 

Gussow,  C.  ((jrormany),  painting  by 85, 86 

Gnynet  (L.  H.)  Sc  Co.  (Belfast,  Ireland),  lawns,  linens 438 

Oymnatea  (tee  Education). 

Gymnastics  (tee  Education). 

Gyzis,  N.  (Greec<'«),  paintings  by 108 

Haanen,  Mile.  A.  (Netherlands),  painting  by 102 

Haden.S.  (England),  engravings  by 160 

Haes,  C.  (Spain),  painting  by 09 

Hagborg,  A.  (Sweden),  painting  by 107 

Hainan t  (tet  Belgium :  provinces). 

Hainisch,  Michael  (Vienna,  Austria),  cotton  fabrics 437 

provision  for  the  welfare  of  operatives 437 

Hair  (tee  Textile  Fibres). 
Halicamassus  (Asia  Minor) — 

Mausoleum  at,  exploration  of 8 

restoration  of 167 

Hunbnrg  (Germany) — 

Hotel  de  Ville,  design  for  the  building 158 

Hamilton,  Alexander  (United  States),  statesman 377 

Hamilton,  J.  McL.  (Philadelphia),  painting  by 112 

Handley,  Montague  (United  States),  statuettes  by 148 

Hanoteau,  H.  (France),  paintings  by 34 

Hansen,  Chevalier  T.  de  (Austria),  architectural  designs  by •« 150 

Harcourt,  Sir  William  Vernon  (tee  Vemon-Harcouit). 

Hardy,  architect  of  main  building  of  the  Exposition 150 

Hardy,  Hay  wood  (England),  painting  by. 61 

HarlamofI)  A.  A.  (Russia),  paintings  by 00 

Harlem  (Netherlands) — 

normal  school  (governmental)     250,260 

women's  normal  school  of  the  Association  for  the  Public  Good 260 

secondary  school  for  girls 267 

"Harmonica"  in  Art 53,58 

*'  Harper's  Magazine  "  (New  York),  engravings  in 162 

Hartzer,  F.  (Germany),  statue  by 146 

Harvard,  John,  promoter  of  education  in  United  States 381 

Hasenauer,  Baron  C.  de  (Austria),  architectural  designs  by 150 

Hats,  felt  (tee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Haiiy,  Valentin,  educator  of  theblisd _ ^ 108 

Havre  (France),  commercial  situation  of 222 

vacation  visits  of  schools  to 200 

commercial  school  at 220^-225 

Hawkins  (John)  &  Sons  (Manchester,  England),  cotton  textile  Cabrica 432 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  American  quality  of  his  writings 100 

Hcaly,  G.  P.  A.  (United  States),  portraits  by 116 

Hubert  (France),  paintings  by 86 

H6douin,  E.  (France),  engravings  by  160 

Hcffter  ( Germany),  political  eoonomist ...  301 

Heidelberg  (Germany)— 

University  of,  study  of  political  science 354 

Hcllqvist,  C.  G.  (Sweden),  jMiinting  by 107 

Hemp  (tee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Hems,  n.  (Exeter,  England),  wood-carvings 423 

H6nard,  A.  J.  (France),  architectural  designs  by 167 

Hennebicq.A.  (Belgium),  painting  by 85 

Henner  (France),  portraits  by 8i 

Henri  IV,  Lyc^  de  (tee  France:  education,  secondary). 

jSenry.  £- ^  (^«^  ^OTk),  painting  by 115 
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Herkomer,  H.  (England),  aquareUeby • 42 

oil  pointings  by 50 

medal  of  honor  (grand  prize)  awarded  to 80,172 

drawings  in  black  and  white  by M 

etchings  by IW 

Hermann  (Belginm),  painting  by 96 

Heseltine,  J.  P.  (England),  engravings  by WO 

Heareux,  L.  (France),  architectural  designs  by 157 

Heyerdahl,  n.  (Norway),  painting  by 108 

Hildebrand,  A.  (Germany),  statnary  by '  145 

Hildobrandt,  E.  (Germany),  painting  by 85 

Hilditch,  G.  8c  J.  B.  (Loodon.  England),  silk  fabrics,  flags 436 

nill6  &  Dietrich  (Girardowo,  Russia),  linens  : 44i 

Hiolle.  E.  E.  (France) .  statue  by la 

History,  study  of  («e«,  a{«o,  Education) 388,371 

Hitz,  John,  Swiss  consul-general  in  United  States,  account  of  education  In  Switzerland  by 314 

Hoboken,  If.  J. — 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  464 

Ho<lg8on,  T.  E.  (England),  drawings  In  black  and  white 64 

Hoff,  K.  (Germany),  painting  by 85 

Hohenbrnck  (Austria) — 

school  for  artistic  iron-work 413 

Holbein,  influence  on  art 8S 

Holl,  Frank  (England),  paintings  by 48 

drawings  in  black  and  white 64 

Holland,  North,  South  (»«0  Netherlands :  provinces). 

Holme,  George  (Bradford,  England),  fabrics  of  silk,  cotton,  wool  436 

Hoist  (Germany),  political  economist 861 

Homer,  Winslow  (New  York),  painting  by 113 

Honcggcr,  Gaspard  (RUti,  Switzerland),  cotton  fabrics. 444 

Hoogerc  burgerscholen  («ee  Netherlands :  education,  secondary:  higher  intermediate  schools). 

Hopkins,  E.  (Eugland),  drawings  in  black  and  white 64 

Hopkins,  Johns,  promoter  of  education  in  the  United  States 381 

Horology,  National  School  of,  at  Cluses  dee  France:  education,  secondary). 

Horrockses,  Miller,  &  Co.  (Manchester  and  Preston,  England),  cotton  textile  fabrics 432 

awarded  gold  medal 432 

Hosiery  {tee  Textile  Fabrics)— 

manufactured  of  "kalameit"  (jute  flber) 433 

Hoursolle,  P.  (France),  statue  by   123 

Houssin,  £.  G.  M.  (France),  bust  by 128 

HowAUD,  Henrt,  Additional  Commissioner  to  the  Exposition — 

Bkpobt  on  Textile  Fabbics 42SM85 

Howells,  W.  D.,  American  quality  of  his  writings 109 

Howland,  A.  C.  (New  York),  painting  by 115 

Hoyt,  John  W.,  Report  on  Higher  Education  in  Europe  (1870),  referred  to 351 

Hubers,  Henrv  (Ghent,  Belgium),  linens 452 

Huddersfleia  (England)— 

school  of  weaving 4<C 

Hudson  Bay  (see  Great  Britain:  colonics:  Canada). 

Hudson,  Sykes,  &  Bonsflcld  (Loods,  England),  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics 434 

Huebnor  Company  (Moscow,  Russia),  cotton  fabrics 440 

Hugo,  Victor,  quoted 126 

promoter  of  popular  education  in  France 186 

Hungary  (tee  Austria-Hungary). 

Hunter,  Colin  (England),  painting  by 50 

Huot,  A.  J.  (France),  engravings  by 150 

Idaho  (tee  United  States). 
"Idealistic  school"  (tee  Art). 

Idrac,  J.  A.  M.  (France),  statue  by 123 

Ignatius,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  (Finland)— 

educational  statistics  quoted  from 275 

Illegitimacy,  prevalence  of,  in  Paris 187 

Illinois  (tee  United  States). 
Hliteracy  (tee  Education). 
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"Illustrated  News"  (joamal,  Loudon),  quoted 44  note 

Imhoof,  Blumer,  &Co.  (Wintertbnr,  Switzerland),  cotton  fftbrioB 444 

Impena,  J.  (Belgium),  paintings  by   80 

"Impreaaionist  school "  {see  Art). 
India  (fee  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Indian,  the  American,  in  art lOQ 

Indian  possessions,  French  (»ee  Franco:  colonies). 
Indian  Territory  (tee  United  States). 
Indiana  {tee  United  States). 

Induno,  D.  (Italy),  painting  by 74 

Induno,  J.  (Italy),  paintings  by 74 

Indnstiial  schools  (tee  Education). 
Infant  schools  {tee  Education). 

In^rres  (France),  painting  by    26 

Inncss,  George  (New  York),  painting  by 151 

Insanity,  need  of  intelligent  treatment  of 3({3,364, 365 

Instruction  {tee  Education). 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS- 

educating  influence  of 847 

influence  of,  on  textile  industries 459,460,465 

or  LoxDOX,  1851— 

effect  of,  on  British  industries 459,460 

OF  Paris,  1855— 

French  artists  represented  at .* 15 

OF  London,  18C2— 

representation  of  the  Papal  Government  in  art  department 5 

OF  Pabib,  1867— 

artoxhibitat 15,16 

report  on  education  exhibit  at,  referred  to 184 

textile  £abiics  at,  referred  to 431 

OF  ViENRA,  1873— 

neglected  by  United  States  Congress  3 

report  on  education  exhibit  at,  referred  to    184 

industrial  education  exhibit  at 385,893 

OF  PBiLADKLrniA  (Centennial),  1876— 

artawardsat 6 

inadequate  provision  by  United  States  Congress  for 0 

report  on  e<lucation  exhibit  at,  by  F.  Buisson  (France),  referred  to 229 

exhibit  of  Bussian  Pedagogical  Museum  at 285 

education  in  the  Argentine  Republic 829 

exhibit  of  newspaper  publications 80 

industrial  education  exhibit 885,393 

OF  Paris,  1878— 

classification  of  exhibits  {tee  Classification) — 

inadequate  appropriation  by  United  States  Congress  toward 8, 11, 148, 156 

Art  exhibit,  general  repoi-t  on,  by  "W.  W.  Story 1-179 

paintings 8-116 

sculpture 116-148 

collections  in  the  Trocad6ro 148-150, 427 

architecture 150-159 

engravings 150-162 

medals 162 

education 163-170 

jurors  and  awards  in  depsotment  of 170-179 

buUdingsof 150-156 

view  of  the  Art  Gallery Frontitpieee 

the  Rue  des  Nations 152*-156 

Education,  general  report  on,  by  J.  L.  Chamberlain 181-347 

Higher,  report  on,  by  A.  D.  White,  LL.  D 849-381 

Manual  Training  Sohools,  report  by  Euot  C.  Jxwbtt 383-415 

newspaper  publications,  exhibit  of 368 

Wood-carving,  exhibit  of 419-427 

report  on,  by  J.  T.  Norton  417-427 

Textile  Fabrics,  exhibit  of 481-465 

report  by  Hon.  Henbt  HOWABD 420^65 
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International  law,  study  of  («M,  «2(o,  Education) 119 

Iowa  {iee  United  States). 
Ireland,  Irish  (gee  Great  Britain). 

Irmer  C.  (Germany),  painting  by    M 

Israels,  J.  (Netherlands),  paintings  by lOC^lOl 

ITALY  (tee,  alto,  ik>rganio,  Milan,  Perugia,  Siena, 

Bulogna,  Modena,  Pisa,  Sipontum, 

Como,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Torre  Pcllice, 

Florence,  Padna,  Ravenna,  Turin, 

Genoa,  I'aU'stinn,  Reggio  Emilia,  Venice, 

Lucca,  Pannj,  Rome,  Verona). 

Massa,  Pavia,  Salerno, 

Abt  patronized  by  the  government H,  107-109 

early,  its  influence  on  other  countries     4(I,M 

characteristics  of 71,72 

paintings  exhibited 71-78 

genre 71,T2 

laudscapes 75 

aquarelles 76 

sculpture  exhibited 12P-13»< 

characteristics  of   128-130,183,138 

architectural  designs  exhibited 158 

engravings  exhibited  by • 160 

educationin  .     .• 167-169 

Fa9ado  at  the  Exposition IM 

archseological  explorations  in 168 

Education— 

JAgtiedeVEiueignement 238 

illiteracy  305 

exhibit    314,385 

instructors  also  statf'smen 361 

universities — 

political  science  studied  in 227,350,360 

unduly  numerous 300 

recent  improvement  in 359 

Trxule  FAfiaics— 

cotton  manufacture 445 

printing  445 

linen,  etc. — 

flax  manufacture     445 

hemp  manufacture 445 

Jute  manufacture 445 

worsted  manufacture 445,446 

woolen  manufacture 446 

silk  maniifhcture 446 

manufacture  by  hand 445,446 

power - 445,446 

imports — 

yam 445 

Jutegoods    445 

worsts  goods 445 

woolen  goods 446 

WOOD^AUVLNG,  exhibit  of 418.424 

wages  of  workmen 410 

designers 410 

taught  at  the  Pn^paratory  School  of  Intaglio,  Florence 424 

illustratioDs  of  specimenH   628,*  424,*  42S,*  426* 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  statute  of,  by  Antokolski 142 

Jackson  Sc  Graham  (London,  England),  carved  furniture 422 

Jaeobson,  S.  (Norway),  paint  in;;8  by  105 

Jacoby.  V.  J.  (Russia),  painting  by 93 

Jacovacci.  F.  (Italy),  painting  by 74 

Jacquard  loom 4lg 

Jacquemart  (France),  statuary*  by 1*$ 
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Plg«. 

Jasqnemait,  J.  F.  (Ftum),  mgraTlDgBbj IN 

Joc^aelt  J  (FnuioHlf -FD^raTiii|;H  by    ■-- - -,,---.^-. --,,..--.- IDS 

Jwijueti,  J.  C.  (FrEnoi>),  painllng  liy 8* 

J'UBliCB^Hi Great  BrlUin:  coloujfg). 

J«lnM,jr.,  Htnr^-  ionTiran  quiUityof  hl«  wrftlngB IM 

rniL'i,  Paul,  mmilH-r  nribi-luBtitnte  of  Frmocs,  political  ecODomiit- S» 

runlohe.  H.  X.  (Denmark),  pihililt  of  krt  Inilmotion  Sit 

lAPAIf  ftf.  alto,  Aomorl,  Kioto.  y*g»dl,  ToUA). 

Aukouao,  lfl]*gbi.  Owkkk, 

F(f  Bdo  at  the  SipwlUon IM 

m»po( IH 

modvl  fivm  In  tbe  Tivcadiro,  UlnatnktlMi  ot  tbe  gntss 410/ 43S 

XDtlCAttON Kl-3» 

sihlbit IWBJI.aa 

ID  political  otRiuiiisUDn 3la.sa4 

^  by  poliMool  rovolatlon(ieB») - aB.K4.3H 

•Dtiqaity  of. aa 


*,  derived  from  Corf 

printing 

bytjpM 

■tereotypea  (blook-printing)  .  ■ 


nnivnslty    -,-., - .««.... 

proviDolal  collegea 

controlled  by  provincial  prinee*  .  ■ 
tDodem  ajatfliD 


Imperial  Mboob SM-Sn 

University  otTotia 322,  »*.  SSSi  SM 

pn.pamtory aohool of 924,821 

nommljK'bnolB  824.824828 

piimaiy  acbooki  ef  32S.J2* 

foridrla 8!S.82e 

■chool  of  fonigD  lauguagei »2S.a26 

theBnglieL  Lmgiuige SX^IM 

■npportof— 

by  tuition  toea tM 

gOTenunentaubaldliH 8M,828 

pubUo  aohooli 82T-8M 

ptimary. 827 

nomul  achoola  for  gltli 327 

boya...     »W 

acboola  of  foreign  luigaagaa 827 

aecondaiy  (oollegct) "27 

(npportcd  by  taiM M7,1M 


IndlTldDal  d( 
Uinlatty  of  Publle  Inntniotlon — 


2.  Dlvialunofflnuice.. 

3.  Divlalan  of  reporta .  ■ 
exhibit  by 


mnnloipal  bureaiu  -  ■ 
depulle. 
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JAPAN— Continaed. 
Educatiok— 

school  buildings S21 

famiture (21,830 

apparatoB  for  object  teaching S21 

geographical 322, 3S9 

scientific 822,329 

medicalf  snrgioal 322 

attendance 327 

age 325,3a6,32f> 

teaohera— 

women  as 323,325,326 

foreigners  as 328 

Americans. 326 

English 338 

French 326 

Qcrman 328 

preparation  of 32S 

no m ml  schools 825, 328 

oonraes  of  study — 

in  ancient  colleges 323 

university  325 

preparatory  schools   325 

schools  of  language 825,328 

normal  schools    325,326 

primary  schools 326 

taUesd'aHle .• 326 

primary  schools 828 

studies- 
art 322 

arithmetic 325,328,339 

as!  nmomy 323 

chcmistr}' 325,328 

chronology 323 

composition 322, 329 

drawing 322,328 

geography    822;  323, 328 

gymnastics 328 

handwriting 823, 326;  328 

history 323,328 

languages 825.328,328 

Chinese 323,325,326 

EnglUh 822.325^326 

French 322,326 

German 326 

Japanese 335 

Russian 326 

law 822,323,325 

mathematics .322,823,325 

me<licine  822,823,325.328 

morality 828 

music  J. 323,328 

natural  hUtory 822,328 

p<Mlagogy 325 

philosophy .- 323 

physics    822,825,328 

sewing '. 828 

ccrtiflcuU's,  diplomaa,  etc.<~ 

conftrrrrd  by  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 834 

prclimiuurj'  to  teaching 826 

examinatioD.s — 

half  yearly,  in  public  schools.     322 

prt^limin.irj'  to  lulniission  to  higher  schools 825^328 

instrumentalities  fur  promoting — 

goTemment  publications,  reports,  etc 821 
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JAPAX-  Continued. 
Education— 

instmmei^talities  for  proxnotins— • 

pnblio  libraries 828,820 

mascuras 328,820 

WooD-CARvnco,  exhibit  of 419,424,425 

iUnstration  of 410* 

imitated  in  England 428 

France 420 

Jay,  John  (United  States),  statesman   877 

Jeonneret,  G.  (Switzerland),  painting  by 98 

Jefferson.  Thomas  (Unit<»d  States),  statesman 377 

Jena  (Grennany)— 

Univerity  of,  study  of  political  science 354 

Jencner  vaccinating  his  son,  statue  by  Montevcrde 131-134 

Jerie,  W.  (Hohcnelbe,  Austria),  linen  fabrics. 438 

Jembcrg,  A.  (Sweden),  paintings  by 108 

Jemdorf  A.  (Denmark),  painting  by 104 

Jesuits'  schools  in  France 211 

Jettel,  E.  (Austria),  paintings  by 80 

Jkwktt,  Euot  C,  Honorary  Commissioner  to  the  Exposition — 

report  by,  on  Manual  Training  Schools - 383-415 

Joanof  Arc,  statue  of,  by  Chapu. 120 

Albert  Lefeuvro 123 

Johansen.  J.  P.  T.  (Denmark),  exhibit  of  swimming  apparatus 273 

Johnson,  Eastman  (New  York),  paintings  by 114 

Johnson,  E.  X.  (England),  aquarelle  by     4] 

Johnson,  Jabez,  Sc  Fildes  (Manchester,  England),  cotton  textile  fabrics 432 

Joineis  (tee  Education:  ax)prenlico  schools). 

Jones,  E.  Bume  (England),  art  tendencies  of 39 

aquarelles  by 42, 44 

style  in  art 42-45, 40, 47, 58 

influence  of,  on  other  artists 54 

Jones,  W.  B.  (United  States),  painting  by 114 

Joris,  P.  (Italy),  paintings  by 74 

aquarelles  by ... 70 

Joseph  n.  Emperor  of  Austrm,  promoter  of  popular  education 280, 291 

Jouravleff,  F.  (Russia),  painting  by 90 

Journalism,  educational  iK)wer  of 303,378 

Jovcls  (Netherlands),  stylo  of,  in  art . .  99 

Joy,  A.  B.  (England),  statues  by 141, 142 

Jigui  {see  Argentine  Republic:  provinces). 

Jurisprudence,  study  of  (see,  also,  Education) 309 

Jnto  (see  TextUo  Fabrics). 
JyvtokalA  (Finland)— 

Finnish  men's  and  women's  norm:;l  school  .     277 

"Kalamoit,"  jute  textile  fabric 433 

Kansas  {see  United  States). 

Karetnikoff  &,  Son  (Russia),  cotton  fabrics. 440 

Karger,  C.  (Austria),  painting  by 79 

Kaulbach,  F.  A.  (Germany),  paintings  by     82,85 

"Keepsake  school"  («««  Art:  sent imcn til). 

Kensett,  J.  F.  (United  States),  painting  by 116 

Kensington  Museum,  London  (see  London :  South  Kensington). 
Kentucky  (see  Uiiit^jd  StJites). 

Kilbnmc,  G.  G.  (England),  aquarcUo  by 42 

Kindergiirten  (see  Education). 

Kingsley,  Charles  (England),  educator   860 

Kioto  (Japan)— 

public  library 828 

EJnns,  J.  (Austria),  engravings  by.   161 

IQevcr,  J.  J.  (Russia),  paintings  by 89 

Klodt,  Baron  M.  P.  (Russia),  painting  by 90 

Knaus,  L.  (Germany),  paintings  by 82 
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Kui^Iit,  JoBuph  (Ensland),  nqaftrelleby II 

Knyff  (Mee  De  KnyfF). 

Koelle,C.A.  (Denmark),  painting  by lOg 

Kollor,  E.  ( Svritzerland) ,  painting  by  M 

Eoncbine,  J.  N.  (Moscow,  Russia),  ootton  £fibrio8. 449 

KSnigsberg  (Gormany) — 

University  of,  stndy  of  political  scienco  354 

Koning,  C.  (Austria),  architectural  designs  by   199 

Konner,  Damo  n.  (Netherlands),  painting  by    102 

Kopf,  J.  (Germany),  Htatue  by 145 

Koran,  the,  studied  in  schools  of  Algeria 81C 

Korzoukliino,  A.  J.  (Russia),  painting  by W 

Konin^ji,  A.  J.  ( Russia),  paintings  by W 

Eoukbarevski  (Russia),  statue  by 144 

Eoutschkino  (Russia),  medal  by 144 

Eovalovski,  P.  (Russia),  painting  by   9 

Eram^koi*.  J.  N.  (Russia),  paintings  by M 

Ekantz.  J.  B.,  Commissioner-General  International  Exposition,  Paris,  1878 — 

superintended  construction  of  Exposition  buildings 150 

Krenck  (Franz)  &  5*ons  (Frankstadt,  Austria),  cotton  fabrics 437 

Eroeyer,  P.  S.  (Denmark),  painting  by 108 

Eroner,C.  (Germany),  painting  by S6 

Euille,  O.  (Germany),  painting  by 85 

Eulture  (tee  Do  Eultui-e). 

Eundmann,  C.  (Austria),  statues  by 146 

Eunz.  Henry  (Zurich,  Switzerland),  cotton  fabrics 444 

Eurzbauer,  E.  (Austria),  paintings  by   7R.T9 

Eussnacht  (Switzerland) — 

training  schools  for  female  t eachers 313 

Euyper  (»?«t  De  Euj^per) . 

Eylin,  V.  (Denmark),  painting  by 101 

Labor,  hours  of  (tee  Operatives). 

need  of  intelligent  legislation  concerning* 803, 960 

Laboulayc,  Charles,  professor  at  the  College  de  France,  political  economist,  senator 356, 961 

Lace  (»ee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Lace-making,  schools  for  instruction  in,  in  Austria 412 

Lacedemou  {»ee  Greece:  provinces). 
Laconia  («<;«  Greece :  departments). 

Lacustrine  olijects  shown  in  the  Trocad^ro 149 

Laforge,  John  (New  York),  painting  by IIJ 

Lafargue,  Georges  (France),  views  on  popular  education 233 

Lafollye,  J.  A.  (France),  architectural  designs  by 1^ 

Lafrance,  J.  L  (France),  statue  by 123 

Lagos  (»ee  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Lagrange,  J.  (France),  medals  and  coins  by  163 

Laguillermie,  F.  A.  ( France),  engravings  by 160 

Lagye,  J.  (Belgium),  painting  by     96 

L'Allemand,  S.  (Austria),  painting  by    78 

Lamb,  Charles,  essay  on  art,  referred  to 46 

Lambert>  E.  ( Franc*'),  painting  by ' 36 

Lunoricidro  (tee  De  Lamoricidre). 

Lamorinidre,  F.  (Belgium),  paintings  by 97 

Lanceray  (Russia),  statuary  by I44 

Landscapes  (see  Art). 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin  (England),  paintings  by 60 

Languag(>s,  study  of  (see  Education). 

Lans<m,  A.  D.  (France),  Htatue  by 126 

**L*Art"  (journal,  Paris),  referred  to ..llBnoU 

Laumans,  J.  A.  (Belgium),  statue  by 147 

Laurens  (France),  paintings  by jjg 

Laussedat,  Professor,  Conservatairo  des  Arts  et  M6tior8,  Paris 217 

Lavcretski  (Russia),  statuary  by 144 

La  Villetto,  Workshop  School  of  the  Boulevard  de  (Paris)  (Me  France:  education). 
Lavoisier,  l^le  (tee  France:  education,  superior  primary). 
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Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  engravings  after  160 

Lax,  J.  (Austria),  statue  by  146 

Le  Clear,  T.  (New  York),  portrait  by    '. 116 

Leclerc,  C.  A..  (France),  architectural  designs  by 167 

Lccompte^u-Nouy  (France),  paintings  by 29 

Leeds  (England) — 

school  of  weaving 462,465 

Lefebvre,  J.  J.  (France),  paintings  by 25,31 

Lcfdvrc,  ^milo  (France),  book  on  popular  (education  by 232 

Legislation,  misguided 362,364,305,374 

reme<ly  through  education 362-381 

Lcglaa-Maurico  (Nantes,  Franco),  carved  wood- work 420 

Leguizamon,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Argentine  Bepnblic 334 

Lehmnnn,  R.  (England),  paintings  by 61 

Lehman,  G.  J.  (Kassia),  paintings  by 90 

Leibl,  W.  (Germany),  painting  by 83 

Leibnitz,  statiio  of,  by  Costenoble 146 

Leighton,  Sir  Frederick  (England),  paintings  by 55,56 

statues  by — 189,140 

Leipsic  (Germany)— 

University  of,  study  of  political  science 853 

Leleau  (France),  paintings  by  2^ 

Leloir  (France),  paintings  by 23 

aquarelles  by 37 

style  of  47 

Lcmaltrii,  C  (Lil^d,  France),  linens 448 

Lenbach,  F.  ((lermany),  painting  by  85 

Lennox  Art  Gallery,  Now  York 77 

L'fip^o  dee  De  I'fip^e,  Abb6). 

Lerchc,  V.  S.  (Norway),  paintings  by 106 

Le  Ronx  (France),  paintings  by 27 

Leslie,  G.  D.  (England),  style  of 39,59 

paintings  by 69 

Lcvasscur,  Professor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris,  political  economist 217, 356, 359 

reiwrt  on  public  instruction  in  Algeria 315, 316 

L6veill6,  promoter  of  popular  education  in  France 196 

Levittonx  (Russia),  plaster  casts  from  the  life 144, 145 

Lewis  Brothers  &  Co.  (Providence,  R.  L),  cotton  fabrics 458 

Lewis,  J.  F.  (England),  aquarelles  by 41 

Libraries  (Me  Education). 

Liober,  Francis  (New  York),  politick  economist 370,373 

Li6ge  (fee  Belgium :  provinces). 
Li^ge,  city  of  (Belgium)— 

Normal  School  of  Humanities 241 

Lier,  Adolph  (Germany),  painting  by 86 

Ligxie  de  VEnseignemen  t 186, 229 

objects  of 237 

in  Franco 2^  note 

Belgium 238,240 

Netherlands 238 

Italy 1 238 

Algiers 238,315 

Egypt 238 

England 238 

Lille  (France)— 

commercial  school 220 

cotton  manu  facturoat 446 

linen  manufacture  at 448, 449 

school  of  weaving 402 

Lima  (Peru) — 

Casa  Marques  de  Torre  Tagle  (palace) 155 

Limbourg  (tee  Belgium :  provinces;  alto, Netherlands:  provinoM). 

Lindholm,  B.  (Russia),  painting  by 88 

IJnen  («ee  Textile  Fabrics). 
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Linen  factory  of  Tammcrfon  (Finlimd,  BuBsia) 441 

LinDfDQs,  fitatuo  of,  by  Costenoble ^ 146 

Linton,  J.  D.  (England),  aquarelle  by 41 

Lisbon  (Portugal)— 

Cloister  of  Belom 155 

Lithograpbs  (iee  Art). 

Liverpool  (England) — 

new  Excbango,  design  for  the  boildlng  of 156 

art  collections  at        164 

Livonia  {iee  IZussia :  provinces). 

Locksmiths  {see  Education:  apprentice  schools). 

L^lo  (Switzerland) — 

school  of  watch-making 414 

London  Exhibition  {tee  Intomatiouol  Exhibitions). 

London  (Enghind) — 

new  National  Gallery,  designs  fur  the  building  of \ii 

newPalacoof  Justice,  designs  for  the  building  of 158 

St  Augustine's  Church,  Kilbum,  designs  for  the  building  of. lU 

Jermyn  Street  Museum  163 

British  Museum 8,163.104 

National  Gallery 8,163,104 

•     Gallery  of  National  Portraits 8,1«3,164 

Royal  Academy  8,163,104 

South  Kensington  Museum 8,164,4'J4 

Cloth  workers'  Company 465 

Longfellow,  II.  "W.,  American  quality  of  his  writings 100 

Loomis,  Chester  (United  States),  painting  by 115 

Louis  I,  King  of  B.ivana,  patronage  of  art  9 

Louisiana  (see  United  States). 

Louis  le  Grand,  Lyc^Je  do  (gee  Franco:  education,  secondary). 

Lousbergs  (Ferdinand)  Company  (Ghent,  Belgium),  cotton  fabrics 452 

Lovetkine,  ci\il  engineer,  Imperial  Technical  School,  Moscow,  Russia 88G 

Lowell,  J.  K,  American  quality  of  his  writings  109 

Lucca  (Italy) — 

art  education  at 1C7 

Lucchetti,  J.  (Itily),  statueby 108 

Lucerne  (see  Switzerland:  caut^ms). 

Ludwit;,  ProAinsor,  Polytechnic  School,  Munich,  Germany 387 

Luminais  (France),  paintings  by        29 

Lutheran  Church,  influence  on  education  in  Scandinavian  countries 271,274,275 

Luxembourg  (tee  Birlgium:  provinces). 

LycSet  (iee  Education). 

Lyciei  Foutanes,  Ilirury  IV,  Louis  le  Grand,  etc.,  etc.  (iee  France:  edacatlon). 

Lyceums  (ice  Education). 

Lyons,  Lonl,  portrait  of,  by  Ilealy 116 

Lyons  (France) — 

commercial  school 220 

cotton  man uf.K-turo  at 446 

silk  manufactuni  at 451 

imitated  in  China 457 

Maatichappij  tot  Xut  van'tAlgemcen  (tee  Netherlands:  education :  Society  for  the  Public  Good). 

Macallum,  II.  (Kn;:laud),  iminling  by 01 

Macaiilay,  Lord  (Euj;laud),  Rlatesnian 370 

Macbeth,  Jnmi's  (En;ilan«l),  aquart»lhO)y 42 

Macbeth,  II.  AV.  (Euclaml).  i)aiut  in^jK  by 53 

engravings  by .  160 

3^Iaccagnani  (Italy),  busts  by 137 

MrCouMiriv,  Kiciiaku  C,  United  States  Commissioner-General  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878— 

management  of  Ameri<'.an  section 4  fwtc 

Mace,  Jean  ( France),  President  Li'jue  de  V Enseigiiement 237 

McEutee,  J.  (New  York),  paintings  by 115 

M'lchart  (France),  political  economist  361 

Machiavelli  (Italy),  dijdomatist 877 
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MjMshinery— 
textile- 
power  first  employed  in  Greftt  BritaLn 431 

in  Australia 436 

Austiia 437,438 

Belgian! 452 

France 447,449,451 

Italy 445 

Netherlands 455 

Russia 441,440 

Sweden 450 

hand,  in  Austria : 437,438 

Belgium 452 

France 447,440 

Italy 445,440 

Russia 440,441 

Sweden 450 

printing 438,440,441.445 

combing 447 

Jacquard  looms 448, 4  J  9, 450 

irood-carving    419 

Machinists  (tet  Education :  apprentice  schools). 

McLean,  T.  N.  (Enghind),  statue  by 2,141 

MacMahon,  Marshal  (France),  aristocratic  and  clerical  sympathies 237  note 

Macnee,  Sir  David  (Scotland),  engravings  of  his  paintings 100 

MacWhirter,  J.  (England),  painting  by 01 

Madagascar,  St.  Marie-de-  (iee  lYance:  colonies). 

Madder  as  dye-stufT 441 

Madou,  J.  B.,  i)ainting  by 90 

Mahony,  Francis  ("Father  Prout"),  quoted 120 

Maine  (tee  United  States). 

Msyoli,  L.  (Italy),  statue  by  136 

Makart,  II.  (Austria),  paintings  by 77, 78, 80 

Makovski,  C.  G.  (Russia),  paintings  by 90 

Makovski,  W.  G.  (Russia),  paintings  by 00 

Maldonado  {see  Uruguay :  provinces) . 

Malichefi*  niechanical  engineer,  Imperial  Technical  School,  Moscow,  Russia 890 

Manchester  (England) — 

art  collections  at 164 

cotton  tttxtile  manufacture 431, 432 

imitated  abroad  ^ 454 

Mandrazo  (Spain),  paintings  b^^ 66 

Mangou,  Profe.ssor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris 217 

Manitoba  {see  Great  Britain  :  colonies :  Canada). 

Mansolas,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Greece,  book  on  the  condition  of  Greece,  re- 
ferred to 305,306 

Man  tinea  (see  Greece:  pi-oviuces). 

Manual  training  bcuools  («e0  Education :  industriAl). 

report  on,  by  Eliot  C.  Jkwbtt 383-415 

Manufacture  (see  Textile  Fabrics). 

Manville  Company  (Pi'ovidcuce. R.  I.),  cotton  fabrics 458 

Maps  (see  Education). 

Maraini,  Signora  A.  (Italy),  statue  by 136 

Marburg  (Germany)— 

University  of,  study  of  political  science 354 

Marceau,  Death  of,  painting  by  Laurens 28 

Marchetti,  L.  (Italy),  painting  by  . .'. 75 

Marcko  (see  Van  Marcko). 

Marcotto  &.  Co.  (N(;w  York),  carved  furniture 420 

Mar^chal  (Franco),  pastels  by 37 

Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria,  promoter  of  popular  education 286, 291 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  lYancc,  statue  of,  by  Loi-d  R.  Gower 141 

Marion  (Frauee),  promoter  of  x>opular  education    235 

Maris,  J.  (Netherlands),  stylo  of,  in  art 99 

paintings  by 100 

33  PR 
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Maritime  affuirs  (see  Fran(M) :  education :  oommeToial  school  at  HaTie} . 

Markclbach,  A.  P.  J.  (Belgium),  painting  by K 

Marling  &  Co.  ( St roub,  England),  woolen  cloths '. 4K 

Mnrfteilles  (France) — 

comraorciol  scliool    230 

Mnrah,  A.  H.  (England),  aquarelle  by 41 

Mnrah,  Henry  (Xt'W  York),  engravings  by 181 

Marshall,  AV.  Caldor  (England),  statues  by  141 

Martens,  J.  B.  (B«'lgium),  sculpture  by 147 

Martin,  Frederick,  "Stateuman's  Year  Book,"  referred  to ISSsote 

Martin,  Henri,  promoter  of  public  education  in  France 188 

Martin,  J.  B.  (Taraiv,  France),  dyed  silks : 451 

Martinique  (w«Fmnce:  colonies). 
Maryland  (nee  United  States). 

Mason,  George  R.  (England),  paintings  by 00 

Mawm,  Lutber  AV.  (Boston,  Mass.),  musical  publications 340 

Massa  (Italy)— 

art  education  at 107 

MasHacbusetts  {»ee  United  States). 

Massanli.  Count,  monument  by  Monteverde  —   131,133 

Masure,  J.  (Frauee).  paintings  by 35 

Mauris,  M.  D.  (England),  drawings  in  black  and  white M 

Mauntius  {gee  Great  Bntain:  colonies). 

Maury,  Alfred  (Urauc^),  piditical  economist    358 

MauHolus,  tomb  of  {«ee  HalicamaHsus). 

Mauve,  A.  (NciberlaudH).  painting  by 101 

Max,  (ji.  ((Jermany),  painting  by tt 

Maximoif,  B.  M.  (Uusiiia),  painting  by 90 

May,  E.H.  (United  Staten),  jwrtraits  by      116 

May.  Tliomas  Er.skine  (England),  ptiUtical  economist 385 

Ma>otte  (see  France:  rolonies). 

Mazzini,  Joseph  (Itiily),  bust  of,  by  Ganged 138 

Mechtcherski,  A.  J.  (liuHsiii),  painting  by    88 

Medals  {nee  Art;  aho,  Awards). 
M^Ml^ah  (Algeria)— 

College  of 320 

''Mediaeval  8c1hk>1"  (see  Art). 
Medical  schools  (»<•<•  Education). 

M(>dra<;a,  Mussulman  secondary  si^hool  in  Algeria 316, 317 

Meissouier.  J.  C,  Jih  (PYance),  paintings  by , 20.35 

Meissonii'r,  J.  L.  E,  (iV.mce),  paintings  by 18,  W 

inlluenceof,  on  other  artists 35.73 

Htyleof 18.19.47 

eneiiivings  of  bis  paintings 139 

Melis.  II.  J.  (Xetberlands),  painting  by. W 

M«*ndoHa  (see  Argentine  Republic  :  provinces). 

M6ne,  P.  J.  (France),  statucH  by  127 

Menier  ( France),  * '  workingmeu's  city  "  providwl  by,  at  Noiscil    201 

Menzel,  A.  (Germany),  jiaintings  by 83. 84 

aquarelles  by 84 

Menidel,  A,  (Italy),  painting  by 74 

Mercedirs,  Queen  of  Spain,  art  work  in  damr.sk  executed  for 44& 

Merci6,  M.  J.  A.  (France),  .statue  by 121 

Muimounting  the  Trocad6ro,  Paris 161 

Merino  (see  Textib'  Fabrics). 

Merb'V,  L.  (Franc**),  medals  and  coins  by       1C2 

Mesdag,  II.  AV.  (  Netberlands).  style  of,  in  art 99 

paintings  by 99 

Mesgrigny  (see  De  Me»i^jigiiy). 
Messenia  (  gfe  Greeee:  departments). 

Metallurgical  ind  iint  ries,  scbools  for  instiiiction  in,  in  Austria 413 

Metals,  workers  in  («rr'  Education:  apprentice  schools). 

Metejko,  J.  (Austria),  painting  by Tt 

engraving  of 161 

■Meunier  (llussia),  painting  by 90 
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Meyer,  Thrap  (Norway),  architect  of  Sweden  and  Norway  Facades  at  the  Exposition 153 

Meyerheim.  P.  (Germany),  painting  by 84 

liiohael  Angelo,  qaoted 10 

inflaence  of,  on  other  artiata 120, 14 1 

statue  of,  byMi^oli 138 

Pozri 186 

Wagner 146 

Michigan  (iee  United  States). 

Michitli  (Italy),  paintings  by 75 

Middlebourg  (Nelherlands)— 

normal  school  at 260 

Milan  (Italy)— 

art  "school"  of 154 

Palazzo  Marino  at,  engrayingof 161 

art  tMlucation  at 107 

cotton  manufacture  at 445 

silk  manufacture  at 446 

Milianab  (Algeria) — 

College  of 32U 

Milius,  F.  A.  (France),  etchings  by 159,160 

Mill,  John  Stuart  (England),  political  economist 370, 373, 378 

MiUais,  J.  E.  (England),  paintings  by 50-5.1 

medal  of  honor  (grand  prize)  awarded  to 50, 172 

style  of;  in  art 5C-52, 55 

engravings  of  his  paintings 160 

Millet,  A.  (France),  bust  of  Georges  Sand  by             128 

Millet,  F.  (France),  paintings  by,  at  Paris  Exposition,  1867 16 

influence  of,  on  other  artists 36 

Milton  dictating  " Paradise  Lost,"  painting  of,  by  MunkAcsy 7U 

Milutines,  the  brothers  J.  and  B..  manufacturers  at  Tchorepovetz,  Russia 398 

founders  (in  1868)  of  the  Alexander  Technical  School,  Tcherepovets 398, 399 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — 

public  schools  339 

houses 339 

Minas  {iee  Uruguay:  provinces). 

Minnesota  (see  United  States). 

Mion,  L.  (Italy),  painting  by  74 

Miquelon  (iee  France :  colonies). 

Mississippi  dee  United  States). 

Mississippi  Mills  (Wesson,  Miss.),  cotton  fiibiics 458 

Missolonghi  {»ee  Greece:  provinces). 

Missouri  {see  United  States). 

Mitchell,  J.  A.  (United  States),  engravings  by 161 

Miyaghi  (Japan) — 

normal  school 325,326 

Modelers  (tee  Education:  apprentice  schools). 

Modena  (Italy) — 

art  education  at 167 

Mohair  (iee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Mohilef  (see  Eussia :  provinces). 

Molidre,  painting  from  his  ''Prfeietues  JNdicuJM,"  by  Vibert 21 

Molinari,  mcmlM*r  of  the  Institute  of  France,  political  economist 356 

Moll,  Professor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M6tiers,  Paris 217 

Moller,  Fred.  (United  States),  engraving  by  161 

Mollwand,  Dr.,  writings  on  Austrian  education 286,291 

Mommu,  Emperor  of  Japan  (A.  D.  700),  founder  of  colleges  in  Japan 323 

Ministers,  instruction  of  pupils  by 203 

Montague,  M.  (France),  statue  by 123 

Montana  (see  United  States). 

Montesquieu  (France),  political  economist 373 

Monteverdo,  G.  (Italy),  statutes  by 181-134,188 

leader  in  the  "realistic  school'* 138 

Montevideo  (tse  Uruguay:  provinces). 

Montevideo,  city  of  (Uruguay) — 

normal  school 338 
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Monzids,  J.  L.  (lYanco),  etchings  by 150,160 

Hoore,  Albert  (England),  paintings  by S3 

Moore,  Hen r>'  (England),  painting  by 53 

Moravia  (see  AuMtria-Hun*rar>' :  iirovinces). 

Morcan,  A.  (Franco),  painting  by 35 

Moreau,  G.  (France),  paintings  by 27 

Moreau,  General,  at  Ilohcnlinden,  paintijigof^  by  Meisaonior 19 

Moreau-Vauthier,  A.  J.  (France),  busts  by 128 

Morera  y  Galicia  (Spain),  painting  by 99 

Morgan,  r.  (England),  painting  by     60 

Morius,  Molidre  (Algeria),  exhibit  of  carving 315 

MOROCCO— 

Facade  of,  at  the  Exposition. 155 

Morozoff,  V.  (Wladirair,  Russia),  cotton  fabrics 440 

Morris,  P.  R.  (England),  paintings  by 48,49 

Moscow  (Russia) — 

Palace  of  Kolonera  at 155 

Imperial  Technical  School 388-396 

school  of  weaving    403 

MostAgancm  (Algeria) — 

College  of 820 

Moulin,  11.  (France),  statue  by 125 

Mounier,  Mroe.  (France),  promoter  popular  education  229 

Mozart,  statue  of  the  death  of,  by  Camielo ISO 

Mulhousn  (Alsace)  (see  Alsace-Lorraine) — 

Commercial  School  of   230 

transferred  t4)  Lyons 220 

Industrial  Society  of 220 

Industrial  School  of,  suspended 406 

Miiller,  A.  G.  (Wallenstadt,  Switzerland),  cotton  fabrics 444 

Miillor,  L.  (Austria),  painting  by 79 

Miiller,  Max,  bust  of,  by  Joy 142 

Muuieh  (Gemiany) — 

art  collections  at 9, 188 

•'8chool"of 114 

Munk&csy,  Michel  (Hungary),  paintings  by 76. 77 

engravings  of 100 

Munthe,  L.  (Norway),  painting  by 105 

Murphy  (Joseph)  Sc  Son  (Belfast,  Ireland),  linen  fabrics 43"-' 

famished  linen  to  the  Pavilion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 

at  the  Exposition 43J 

Music  («r<!  Education). 

Music,  German 87 

Music,  schools  of  (see  Education :  6coles  de  maltrise,  orpheonic  societiee). 

Muslin  (see  Textile  Fabrics). 

MyliuH,  General,  endowed  scholarships  in  Paris  schools aW 

Nagasaki  (Japan) — 

normal  school 325,338 

Namur  {see  Belgium  :  provinces). 

Naples  (Italy)— 

art  education  at 167 

University  of,  study  of  natural  sciences 351 

political  science 359 

Napoleon  I,  statue  of,  by  Tortone 136 

Napoh.'ou  III  (see  France:  Second  Empire). 

Napp,  R.  (Argentine  Republic),  lK)ok  o;i  "Lo  RSpublique  Argtntine*' 329 

Nash,  J.  (England),  black  and  white  drawing  by 63,64 

NauckhofT,  W.  (Sweden),  educational  oxhiliit  by 272 

Nauplia  («e«  Gr<'cce:  provinces). 

Navarrcte  y  Joh,  F.  (Spain),  engraviugs  by 161 

Nebraska  (see  United  States). 

Nero  and  the  Christian  Martyrs,  painting  by  Siemiradski 90-83 
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rUEKLiLN  DS  {tee  alto  Amsterdam, 

En8ched6, 

Nymegen, 

# 

Arbem, 

Groningen, 

Rotterdam, 

Bois-le-Dao, 

Harlem. 

Wageningeu). 

DAvcnter, 

Middlebonrg, 

A  RT,  charac terifltica  of 98 .  99, 1 02 

paintings  exhibited 98-103 

landscapes 99 

genre 99, 102 

Facade  at  the  Exposition 155 

Bducatiox 247-271 

tendency  in 247-271 

provided  for  by  national  constitution 248, 248 

exhibit 185,414 

primary 251-202 

elementary 251,253 

superior 251,253,254 

classification  of— 

public 252,253,254 

free ' 252,253,254 

subsidized 253 

not  subsidized 254 

Reformed 254 

Catholic ?54 

Jewish 254 

priyato 254 

independent 254 

srening  schools 257 

adult  schbols 257 

normal  schools 259-261 

of  practice 259,260 

courses 201 

Mcondary 262-271 

limits  of,  not  fixed  by  law 248,201 

lower  intermediate 261,262,263 

day  school 202,203 

evening  school 202,263 

higher  intermediate . .  201, 263-265 

three  years'  course 204 

five  years' course 264,205-207 

for  girls  201, 267 

agricultural  schools 261, 267-269 

polytechnic  school 261, 269 

schools  of  navigation    261, 262  note,  270 

ultimate  occupation  of  pupils 263 

AmhaehUchool  (of  civil  and  naval  architecture) 414,415 

studies- 
agricultural  sulijects 252, 260, 262, 208, 209 

anatomy,  physiologj*,  hygiene 260 

architecture 269 

arithmetic 251,260,266,207 

bookkeeping 264,267 

botany 264,267,268 

chemistry 262,264,265,267,268,269 

commercial  science 204,265 

drawing 252,260,202,264,205,267,268,269,410 

geography 251,260,202,204,265,266,267,268 

geology 268,269 

geometry 251, 260, 414 

gymnastics 252,260,202,264,205,267 

history 251,200,202,204,265,267,268 

languages 252 

modem 251,202 

Dutch 251,200,262,204,205,207,208 

English 204,205,207,268 
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NETHERL  A  NDS— Continued 
Educatiox— 
studied — 

languages — 
nHxlcm — 

French 260, 264, 285, 207, 3aB 

German  260,264,265,267,268 

mathematics 260,262,264,265,267,208.266 

mechanics 262,264,263,260,268,280,414 

mineralogy  264.268,280 

modeling 262, 269 

morals 267 

music  251.260,287 

natural  history 262,265 

natural  philosophy  (physics) 251,260,262,264,265,266.267,268,414 

navigation 270 

pedagogy 260 

sewing 252,367 

social  science 262, 264. 265, 260. 267, 268. 2n 

statistics 204.268 

technology 264,266,288 

writing 251,260,264.265,288 

loology 264.267,288 

study,  conrses  of— 

in  elementary  primary  schools 251,254 

snperior  primary  schools  251, 252, 254 

normal  schools 280 

of  Gronlngcn • 280 

lower  secondary  schools 263 

higher  scirondary  schools 264, 265-287 

girls' secondary  schools 267 

agricaltural  schools 268. 260 

poly  tech  n  ic  sch  ool   260, 4 14 

schools  of  navigation 270 

schools,  support  of— 

by  communes  252,254,262,264 

provinces 232 

religious  bodies 254,256 

privately  254.255 

neighborhood  administrations  254 

govcmmentaid 262 

tuition  fees  254,264,260.414 

controlof         252 

communal  comminsioners 258,258.284 

district  inHpectors  252,358 

provincial  inspectors 352 

superior  council 2S2 

Minister  of  the  Interior 251,252.264 

CommisHioner  of  the  King 265 

schools — 

provisions  in  constitution  of  1848    247, 24*» 

laws  concerning    235,248 

of  1805 248-251 

of  1857 251,250 

of  1874 256 

revision  demanded 251 

districts 358 

houses 252,261 

furniture  261 

teachers  (see  Normal  schools,  cUtcve) — 

requirements  for — 248,357 

classes  of 237 

teachers  in  chief 257,261 

osMiHtant  teachers 257,361 

pupil  teachers 
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BTHERLANDS^— Contiimed. 
Education— 
teachers — 

ratio  of,  to  papils 258 

salaries,  allowances,  etc 268,250,264,205,260,270 

examinations 258 

pentuons 258 

women  as  257,200,261,267 

•nstrumontalitics  for  promoting— 
societies — 

School  League    238,251 

Popular  Instruction 251 

Association  for  Christian  Instmction 254, 255 

Society  for  the  Public  Good 255,261 

examinations  of  pupils 265-267 

pupils'  study-excursions 260 

difficulties — 

reUgion  286  note,  248-251, 251, 255 

avoidance  of  dogmatic  teaching 248 

legal  provision  for 248 

sectarian  claims  240 

Protestants   240-251,254 

Catholics    250,254 

Jews 260,254 

political 251 

absentees    255 

ignorance  of  parents 255 

poverty  of  parents 256 

want  of  competent  teachers 250 

limitation  of  children's  labor 255 

boarding-school  system  avoided 250 

provision  for  educating  poor  children 254 

provision  for  children  of  laboring  classes 2^,263 

at  work  during  day 262 

in  cities    264 

of  well-to-do  classes 264 

work  in  g  farmers 268 

scientific  agriculturists  268 

engineers 260 

navigatfirs 270 

oertiflcatcs,  diplomas,  academic  degrees— 

prerequisite  for  instructors 258 

to  navigators 270 

statistics — 

illiteracy  247 

primary  schools — 

number  of 253 

attendance  at 256,257 

teachers  in 258 

religious  character 264 

evening  schools 257 

adult  schools 257 

normal  schools  '. 261 

secondary  schools 202,263,264 

attendance  at 262,263,270 

provinces,  schools  in 253,254,255,258 

ages  of  pupils 203,204,267 

Textile  Famkics 455,450 

cotton 455 

manufacture 455 

linen 455 

woolen.   ..  455,450 

blankets .'. 455, 450 

operatives,  provision  for  the  welfare  of 465 

wages   450 

WOOD-CABVKO 427 
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XculxTS,  L.  (Gnrmany),  paiirting  by K 

Xruch&tol  (nee  Switzerland:  cantonn). 
XcucliAtcl,  city  oflSwitzi-rlantl) — 

RC'liOiil  of  wati-liinnkiii;: 414 

Neumann,  F.  (Austria),  architectural  dosi^s  by ••....••.•• 159 

Xtn-ada  (9f.e  United  States). 

New  Brunswick  (anr.  Great  Britain :  colonies :  Canada). 

New  Caledonia  (gee  France :  colonies). 

New  UanipKliire  {nee  United  States). 

N<:w  Haven,  Conn. — 

ShellieldScieutilicSelwKd 414 

New  Jersey  {8ee  CJnitod  States). 

New  Mexico  dfe  Unite<l  States). 

New  South  WaleH  {tee  Gn'^at  Britain:  colonics :  AnstralJbl). 

New  York  Kxhiliition  (see  International  Exhibitions). 

New  York  (tee  United  States). 

New  York,  city  of,  N.  Y. — 

Cooper  Institute 340,464 

art  collections 6 

Lenox  Library .' •. 77 

Tiiirtholdi's  colossal  figure  of  Liberty  for  the  harbor  of 127 

Nicolle,  E.  F.  (France),  engravings  by lft> 

Nielsen,  A.  (Norway),  paintings  by IM 

NieljK'n,  A.  A.  (Denmark),  exhibit  of  art  education •• 273 

Nieuport  (Bel;jium) — 

School  of  Navigation    246 

Nihilism  in  Russia  the  result  of  political  ignomnoe 377 

Nikiforos,  L.  ((ireece),  painting  by    108 

Ninhovo  (Bel;;ium) — 

linen  manufacture  at 454 

wages  of  op4^rative8 454 

Ningpo  (China) — 

woo<l-carvln;:  at 435 

Nittls  {see  DoNittis). 

"Nocturnes"  in  Art 56 

Noiil,  T.  P.  (Fnuice),  statues  by 138,128 

Noiseil  (France) — 

Meniers  "  workingmen's  city"  at 201 

Nollekens,  Joseph  (England),  style  of,  in  art 139 

Noquet,  L.  (France),  architectural  designs  by 157 

Normal  si'hools  {see  Education). 

Nonuann,  A.  (Norway),  paintings  by 104 

Noiih  Carolina  {see  L^nited  States). 

North  ILdiand  («««  Netherlands:  proTinces). 

Norton,  John  Tiiradwkll,  Honorary  Commissioner  to  the  Kxponitlon — 

Kni'OUT  ON  ^VooD-CAU^^KO 417-427 

NORWAY— 

Anx,  character  of 104 

paintings  exhibited  by 104-106 

Fa9adeat  the  Exposition 153 

cotton  manufactures 457 

Edu(^atiox 271,272 

traveling  schools 271 

sup])ort  of 272 

pnimoted  by  Lutheran  Choroh 271 

compulsory    .         235,271 

Folkeshoukoler  (people's  high  schools) 273 

»Vooi)(!AUViNG,  exhibit  of 423,424 

imitated  in  Russia 424,426 

in  pine 427 

Nossi-Be  (Comorni  Islands)  (m«  France:  colonies). 
Nottingham  (En;;land) 

art  collect  i<ms  at 164 

Ntmy  (eee  L4'compte-du-Nouy). 

Nova  Scotia  (ece  (Jreat  Britain:  colonies:  Canada) 
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NykArleby  (Finland)— 

Swedish  men's  normal  school 277 

Nymef^en  (Netherlands) — 

normal  school  for  women  at 260 

Oeder,  G.  (Germany),  painting  by .  80 

Ohio  {8M  nnite<l  States). 

Oil  paintings  (see  Art:  paintings). 

Oliva,  A.  J.  (France),  Imst  by 128 

Olonetz  (tee  Russia:  provinces). 

Ontario,  a  province  of  Canada  (tee  Great  Britain:  coloniea:  Canada). 

Operatives  (tee  Education;  aUo,  Wood-oorving) — 

classification  of  trades 197 

employers'  provision  for  the  welfkre  of 

Menier's  "workingmcn's  city,"  Noisoil,  France 201,202 

Abeles's  cotton  manufactory,  Vienna,  Anstria 437 

Girard's  linen  manufactory,  Girardowo,  Russia 441 

enforced  by  law,  in  Russia • 443 

Spinning  and  Weaving  Mill  of  Hilversum,  Amsterdam,  Ketherlands 455 

Hainisch's  cotton  manufactory,  Vienna,  Austria 437 

training  of  (tee  Education). 

day's  labor,  amount  performed —  * 

Russia 440,443,462 

Switzerland 444,445,462 

Great  Britain 443,445,447 

United  States 443 

length  of—- 

Switzerland 445 

France 447 

Great  Britahi 448 

Belgium 453,454 

Sweden 457 

legislation  to  protect — 

Russia 443 

thwarted  in  Belgium 453 

children  as — 

Belgium 454 

Portugal .♦ 455 

legislative  provision  for  the  education  of— 

in  France 101,192,234 

Netherlands 257 

Austria-IIungary 294 

wages  of— 

in  factories  of  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  etc.— 

Russia .•.. 443 

Switzerland 444,445 

Belgium 453,454 

Portugal 455 

Netherlands 456 

Sweden 457 

wood-car\ing 419 

Italy 419 

England 422 

Oran,  a  department  of  Algeria  («m  France:  colonies:  Algeria). 
Oran,  city  of  (Algeria) — 

College  of  (now  iyc^<  of) 320 

school  of  Sahut 320 

Notre  Dame  320 

for  Arab  girls 817,818 

Oregon  (tee  United  States). 

Orlovski,  W.  D.  (Russia),  paintings  by 88 

Ornament,  workers  in  (tee  Education:  apprentice  schools). 
Orphan  asylums  (tee  Education). 
Orpheonic  societies  (tee  France:  education). 
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Ottaka  (Japan) — 

normal  Achool SK^tS 

Hchool  of  tho  Enffliflh  languAge 325 

public  library   328 

Ottawa  (Canada) — 

normal  school    335 

Ondin£,  £.  A.  (Fiauct*),  medaU  and  coina  by 162 

Ouless,  W.  W.  (England),  painting  by 61 

Overbeck,  influence  on  German  art 81 

Overyssel  (•reXetberlandu:  provinces). 

Oxford  (England)— 

UniTcraity  of  study  of  natural  sciences 851.381 

Oxford  Manufacturing  Company  (Oxford,  Nots  Sootia),  woolen  iUnios 437 

Packer,  Asa,  promot^^rof  education  in  the  United  States 381 

Paczka,  F.  (Hungary),  paintings  by 79 

Padua  (lUly)— 

University  of 350 

Pagliano,  E.  (Italy),  painting  by 74 

Paintings  {»ee  Art). 
Palestina  (Italy)— 

arcbseological  explorations  at' 18^ 

Palmer,  8.  (England),  engnivings  by 160 

Pannemaker,  S.  (Belgium),  engravings  by 161 

Pantazia,  Pericles  (Gn^^ce).  paintings  by 106 

Papal  Government,  art  exhibit  of.  at  London  Exhibition,  1882 5 

Papini,  J.  J.  (Italy),  statue  by IBS 

Paris  Exhibition  (see  International  Exhibitions). 
Paris  (France)— 

Palace  of  the  Trocad6ro         148,150 

designs  for  public  buildings 157 

College  Rollin,  designs  for  the  buildings  of 157 

old  Hotel  de  Ville,  engraving  of 160 

Luxemburg  Palace,  art  collections 165 

Hotel  Drouot,  art  sales  at 165 

Sainte  Chapello 217 

educational  institutions  of 186 

illegitimacy  in    f. 187 

children  of  school  age 187,188,191 

saUes  d'asiU,  number  of,  and  attendance  at 180 

gratuitouM  whools 190,190,203 

attendance 190,191 

drawing  tauglit  in  the  schools 192 

National  luHtitute  for  the  Blind 193 

Institute  for  De.if-rautes 193 

siege  of,  1870-'71 199 

workshop  school  of  La  ViUette 194-196,408-412 

RueToumefort 194.196-199,408.412 

evening  sehoolA 199,200 

fret*  schooU 202 

public  schools  202 

normal  schooU 203-205 

of  the  Boulevard  des  BatignoUes 204 

of  Cluny 212-215 

College  Chaptal 206-210 

ficoleTurgot 206-210 

Colbert 207,209 

Lavoisier 207,210 

J.  B.Say 207,209 

Arago 207 

teachers'  salaries 210 

lycies 212 

Louis  le  Grand 212 

Fontanes 212 

Saint  Louis 212 
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Paris  (Franoe)  — Contiiiiied. 

Henri  IV 212 

Vanvea 212 

ifioole  Alaacienne 212 

Monge 212 

Sain te  Barbe  des  Champs,  CoU6ge  of 213 

Ruyol  Priory  of  St.  Martin  de«  Champa 216 

Conservatoire  des  Art*  et  Mfitiers 216,850,404 

commercial  school,  Blanqui's 220 

Pare  Moncean 220 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  promotes  education 220 

Palais  Bourbon,  United  States  educational  exhibit  at 230 

study  of  natural  sciences  at 351 

Coll6ge  de  France,  study  of  political  science  at 356, 360 

Sorbonne,  study  of  political  science  at 356 

Independent  School  of  Political  Sciences 356-350 

cotton  manufacture  at 440 

silk  manufacture  at 451 

Municipality  of— 

Pavilion  at  the  Exposition 151 

exhibition  of  architectural  designs,  etc 156, 157 

industrial  schools 408-412 

art  prizes  given  by 165,186 

education  patronized  by 200 

scholarships  endowed   208 

vacation  excursions  provided 209 

Parma  (Italy)— 

art  education  at —  167 

Parrot  (France),  paintings  by  25 

Parv6,  Dr.  Steyn,  Inspector  of  Secondary  Instruction,  Netherlands,  reports  of^  quoted.  .252, 254, 261  note 

Pasdeloup,  portrait  of,  by  C.  Durin 31 

Pasini,  A.  (Italy),  paintings  by 72 

Passini,  L.  (Austria),  aquarelles  by 80 

Passy,  H.  (France),  political  economist,  legislator 356 

Pastels  (tee  Art). 

Pata,  C.  (Switzerland),  painting  by 98 

Patent  Velvet  Company  '(Manchester,  England),  velvets  and  cotton  Hftbilcs 432 

Paterson,  N.  J. — 

linen-thread  manufacture 433 

Paton  Manufacturing  Company  (Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada),  woolen  &brics 430 

Patras  (see  Greece :  provinces). 

Pauperism,  need  of  intelligent  legislation  concerning 863, 864, 36;> 

Pausinger  (iee  De  Pausinger). 
Pavia  (Italy)— 

art  education  at • ••..•• 167 

Paysandti  (see  Uruguay:  provinces). 

Peabody,  George,  promoter  of  education  in  the  United  States 381 

Pearson,  J.  L.  (England),  architectural  designs  by 168 

Pecher,  J.  (Belgium),  sculpture  bv 147 

Pedagogy  (see,  altto,  Education:  normal  schools) 203,204 

Peduzzi,  R.  (Italy),  statues  by 13.^. 

P61igot,  Professor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M6tiers,  Paris 217 

Pelousc,  L.  G.  (Franco),  paintings  by 35 

Pennsylvania  (aee  United  States). 

P6roflr,  B.  G.  (Russia),  paintings  by 90 

PERSIA— 

Fa^lo  at  the  Exposition 165 

Perugia  (Italy)— 

art  education  at 'lOS 

Peter  the  Gn^at,  of  Russia,  statue  of,  by  Antokolski 142 

Peters,  Dr.,  director  of  workshops,  Technological  Institute,  St  Petersburg,  Russia 897, 398 

Peterson,  E.  (Norway),  painting  by 106 

Petitjean  (Fmnce),  political  economist 856 

Phihidelphia  (Centennial)  Exhibition  (tee  International  Exhibitions). 
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Phtlbrick,  John  D.,  Snperintondent  of  Bdnoation,  United  States  section— 

management  of  educational  exhibit 4  im)C<,3S7 

contributions  to  French  educational  collections 280 

reports  by.  on  public  schools  of  Boston,  Mass Ml 

Philippevillo  (Alpjcria)— 

College  of 320 

communal  school,  exhibit  by 315 

Phillip,  John  (England),  pictures  by 00 

Phoois  {tee  Greece :  departments). 

Photographs  taking  the  place  of  engravings 150 

Phthiotis  (tee  Greece:  departments). 

Picrantoni  (Italy),  political  economist 300 

Piloty  (tee  Von  Piloty). 

Pilz,  O.  (CJermany ) ,  painting  by 84 

Pim  Brothers  d&  Co.  (Dublin,  Ireland),  silk  fabriot 430 

Pimental  &  Queiros  (Portugal),  silks 455 

Pinacothek,  at  Munich 9 

Pinel,  the  philanthnipist,  painting  of^  by  Robert-Fleory 28 

Pinwell,  G.  J.  (England),  aquarelles  by 41 

Piqu6s  (tee  Textile  Fabrics). 
Pisa  (Italy)— 

art  education  at 108 

University  of 3S0 

Plasencia,C.  (Spain),  painting  by 70 

Platonoff,  mechanical  engineer,  Imperial  Technical  School  Momow,  Bnasl* 300 

Plumbe,  K.  (England),  architectural  designs  by 158 

Plush  (tee  TextUe  Fabrics). 

Poetry,  German 87 

Poggenbeck,  G.  J.  P.  (Netherlands),  painting  by 101 

Poictiers  (France) — 

instruction  in  political  science  at 350 

Polish  language  used  in  Austrian  schools 290 

Political  economy,  study  of  (tee,  alto,  Education) 388 

Political  science,  study  of 34J^-381 

defined 351 

[Indexed  in  detail  under  the  heading  of  Education,  under  the  foUowing  tUU§ : 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Italy, 

France,  Great  Britain,  United  States.] 

Politics,  doctrinaires  in 361,377 

demagogues  in 387 

agitators  in     376 

avoided  by  educated  men  in  the  United  States 379.380 

Poma  (Italy),  painting  by 76 

Pompeii  (Italy) — 

explorations  at 168 

Ponemah  Mills  (Providence,  R.  I.),  cotton  ftibrics 456 

Ponscarroe,  F.  J.  H.  (France),  medals  and  coins  by 162 

Porter,  B.  C.  (Boston,  Ma»«.),  portrait  by 116 

Porter  (H.  G . )  &  Co.  (St .  Kilda,  Shetland  Islands,  Scotland),  Highland  woolen  oloths 4.V 

Portraits  (tee  Art). 
PORTUGAL  (tee,  aUo,  Lisbon)— 

Akt  exhibit 106 

Fa9ade  at  the  Exposition 155 

Education  exhibit 314 

TKXTII.E  Fabrics 455 

cotton 455 

linen 455 

woolen 455 

silk 455 

operatives,  waces  of 455 

children  as 455 

"Poucifin  Art 146 

Poynter.E.  J.  (England),  paintings  by 42,52 

Pradilla  (Spain),  painting  by 70,71 

Preston,  Smith,  dt  Co.  (England), lawns, linens 4SS,4Sa 
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Priestman  (John)  &  Co.  (Bradford.  England),  wonted  fobrios 433 

Prim.  Genera],  portrait  of,  by  B^gnanlt 17 

Prince  Edward  Island  (ses  Great  Britain :  colonies :  Canada). 

Prinscp,  V.  (England),  paintings  by 56 

Printing,  early  invention  of,  in  Japan 322 

Printing  of  cottons,  cte.  (tee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Prisons  (see  Crime). 

Professional  instruction  (tee  Education). 

Protective  legislation-  * 

in  textile  manufactures 436 

Australia:  New  South  Wales 436 

Victoria 436 

Austria 440 

Canada 437 

France 447,448 

United  States 437,463 

Protestants  in  France,  special  school  instruction  for .  192 

Proudhon,  Pierre  Joseph  (France),  socialist  writer 376 

"Prout,  Father"  (tee  Mahony). 

Pruszinski  (Russia),  statuary  by 144 

Quartley,  Arthur  (New  York),  painting  by 114, 115 

Quebec  («ee  Great  Britain:  colonies:  Canada). 
Queenslaud  («ee  Great  Britain  :  colonies:  Australia). 

Quesua>,  Francois  (France),  political  economist 378 

Quixot**,  Don,  pictures  of 68 

JKafiaellc,  iuiluence  of,  on  art 46 

K^jon,  P.  A.  (France),  engravings  by 159 

Rallis,  T.  A.  (Greece),  paintings  by 108 

Katazzi,  Urbano  (Italy),  statesman 360 

Ravel,  10.  (Switzerland),  painting  by 98 

Ravenna  (Italy) — 

art  education  at 168 

Read,  S.  (England),  aquarelle  by 41 

"Reali.Htic  school"  (tee  Art). 

Redgravo,  Gilbert  R.  (England),  designer  of  building  at  the  Exi>osition 153 

Redlich,  U.  (Ru.s8ia),  engravings  by 161 

medal  of  honor  awarded  to 161, 176 

Regenhart  &  Raymann  (Freiwaldau,  Austria),  linen  fabrics 438 

Reggio  Emilia  (Italy) — 

ait  education  at 167 

R6gnault,  Henri  (France),  paintings  by 17,18 

death  of 17 

aquarelles  by 37 

Religious  difliculty  (tee  Education). 

Rembrandt,  engravings  after 160 

Renard,  E.  (France),  portrait  by 32 

Rennes  (France) — 

iuHt  ruction  in  political  science  at 356 

Reulcaux,  Professor  Francis  (Berlin,  Germany),  his  book,  the  "  Oonttnicteur,"  referred  to 398 

Reunion  («««  France:  colonies). 
Rheims  (France) — 

cotton  manufacture  at 446, 447 

Rhode  Ivsland  (tee  United  States). 

Ribar/,  R.  (Austria),  painting  by 80 

RibbouH  (tee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Ribem  (Spain),  paintings  by 67 

Ricanlo,  David  (England),  political  economist 878 

Richard,  M.  F.  (France),  bust  by 128 

RichanlH,  "W.  T.  (Newport,  R.  I.),  paintings  by 114 

aquarelles  by 110 

Richardson  (England),  paintings  by . . 57 

Richoton,  L.  (England),  engravings  by 100 

Richmond,  W.  B.  (England),  painting  by 61 

Riohter.  O.  (Germany),  portrait  by 85 
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Rico  (Spain),  pniotingsby 9i,(n 

Rietor,  John  &^  Jacob  (Winterthnr,  Switzerland),  oaUoD.  fftbrics 444 

Riggl  (Italy),  statue  by 13« 

Riguer  (Russia^  basts  by 144 

Rioja  (Me  Argentine  Republic:  provinces). 
Rittcr  (tee  Do  Ritter). 

Rivi6re,  Briton  (Englaml),  paintings  by  59 

engravings  of IW 

Rubbins.  n.  W.  (New  York),  aqiuircUe  by   116 

Robert -Ileury  (Franco),  paintings  by 28,3:1 

I>ort rait  of,  by  Bonnat "-* 

Robert,  L.  P.  (Switzerland),  paintings  by  87,98 

Robie,  J.  (Belgium),  painting  by 96 

Roclofs,  W.  (Xetbriland«),  paintings  by  101 

Roger,  N.  A.  (Fnince).  architectural  designs  by 157 

Rogers,  John  (New  York),  statuettes  by 148 

Rogers,  Thorold  (England),  political  economist 340 

Rome  (Italy)— 

nrti«tH  at,  favored  by  the  Pai)al  Government 5 

French  art  Htiulmts  at 157,165 

ilatbH  of  TitiiH,  restorations  of 157 

PaloHtra  I'alatina,  restorations  of    157 

Templo  of  the  Sun,  n^storations  of 157 

Forum  of  Augustus,  restorations  of 157 

Trajan,  restorations  of l.*>7 

Villa  Miulaiua,  restorations  of 157 

Arch  of  Titus,  engraving  of 161 

German  art  societies  at 1C7 

explorations  at 1& 

University  of,  study  of  political  science  at 35* 

silk  manufacture  at Uf> 

Rosales  (Spain),  ])ainting  by 7(i 

Roscher,  Wilhelm  (Germany),  political  economist 361, 370. 371) 

Rosenstand,  V.  (Denmark),  painting  by IW 

Ross,  A.  (FranctO.  statue  by 113 

Rossel  y  Torres,  I.  (Spain),  engravings  by 161 

Rossi  (Italy).  i>oIitical  economist . .  SftO 

Rossi  Scotti,  Count  (Italy),  painting  by 75 

RotA,  A.  (Italy),  statute  by 136 

Rothschild,  Baroness  (France),  aquarelles  by 37 

Rotta,Signoi-a  A.  (Italy),  aipiarello  by 76 

Rotterdam  (Netherlands) — 

normal  courses  for  women  at  261 

Roubais  (France) — 

cotton  manufacture  at 446,447,464 

RoubUbic,  L.  F.  (England),  style  of,  in  art 139 

Rouen  (France)— 

commercial  school  at • .* 213, 220 

cotton  manufacture 446 

schtKd  of  weaving 462 

Rouillard  (France),  statuary  by 128 

Rousseau  (France),  landscapes  by,  at  Paris  Exposition,  1867 16 

Royal  Academy  (the  British),  portrait-painting  of,  by  C.  W.  Cope 59 

Rozidre,  Gaston  (France),  political  economist 356 

Rubens,  Pet<T  Paul,  as  ambassador 110 

Rudisuhli,  J.  L.  (Switzerland),  paintings  by  08 

Rue  Tournefoi-t,  workshop  school  of  the  (Paris)  {nee  I<Yance :  education). 

Runelwrg  (Russia),  statuary  by 143 

Ruskin,  John,  art  theories  of   47 

RUSSIA  {«ee,  alto,  Girardowo,  Moscow.  St.  Petersburg,  Tcherepovete) — 

AUT,  eharacteristles  of 87,  K9 

paintings  exhibited 67-04 

hindscapes 87 

genre 80 

portraits 90 

historical 90 
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BUSSIA— Continued. 

Abt,  scalptoie  exhibited , 142-145 

medals 144 

enpnviiigp 161 

Facade  at  the  Exposition 154 

EorcATiox  (see,  alio,  Finland:  education,  bdow) 278-286 

tendency  in 278,282 

condition  of  popular 235,278,282 

exhibit 186,385,394-396,398,401,404 

governmental  provision  for 278,279 

primary 280-284 

elementary  schools 281 

model  schools 281,282 

local  schools 281 

district  schools 283 

urban  schools 283 

normal  schools  283 

pedagogic  seminaries 283, 284 

courses 284 

Jewish  schools 282 

Mohammedan  schools 282 

Lutheran  schools 282 

secondary 284-286 

pro-gymnasiums 284, 285 

gymnasiums  284 

industrial  (manuol-training  schools) 385-401 

Imperial  Tt-chnical  School,  Moscow  386-39G 

Technological  Institute,  St.  Petersburg 380, 396-308 

Alexander  Teclinical  School,  Tcherei>ovetz 386, 398, 390 

School  of  Tra(h«s  of  tlic  Czare witch  Nicholas,  Sl  Petersburg 386, 400,  401 

weaving  schoolH 402 

control  of— 

Ministry  of  Public  Instnictiou 278,279,281,2X2 

1.  Depai-tment  of  Public  Instruction. 278, 279 

2.  Ministerial  Council 278, 279 

3.  Scientific  Committee    278, 279 

4.  Archajological  CommiKsion 279 

5.  Publication  of  the  Ministerial  Journal 279 

0.  Archives  279 

.urators  of  pchool  divisions 279 

inspectors 279, 280 

directors 279, 280 

di.Htiict  marshals  280 

government  marshals 280 

.listrict  school  boards 280, 281 

government  school  boartl    280 

archbishop 280 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 282 

War 285 

H<;hool  laws 279 

of  1871   284 

of  1872 283 

of  1875 281 

school  books 280 

buildings 281 

libraries 387 

cabinets,  museums,  etc 387, 393 

workshops 387,889,300,392,393,394,396,397,309,400 

schools — 

sjnpport  by  state  aid 280,281,398 

o^tablishment  of 281 

statist  ic8 — 

illiteracy 278 

primary  schools 282 

eleracntAry  schools 282 
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RUSSIA  — Continuod. 
Education  statistio*— 

diatrict  Bchoola 

teachen'  neminaries 284 

Btotly,  coaraes  of,  how  aengnated 370^280.281 

in  elemtsnittry  Huouols 281 

model  achooiM 281 

district  schools 283 

normal  schools 283 

teachers'  seminaries 283 

gymnasiums 284 

industrial  schools 388^389-401 

ttudios — 

agriculture  283 

arithmetic 281,283,891,899,400 

bookkeeping 388 

botany 886 

chemistry- - 386 

didactics 283 

drawing  .• 281,283,386,301,399.400 

geography 281.283,284,400 

geometry 2»«l,  386, 390, 400 

gymnastics  281, 28?,  284, 400 

history 281,283,284,390,400 

horticulture 281,383 

languages — 

ancient  284 

Latin 284 

Greek 284 

modem — 

French 284,386 

German 284,386 

RuMian 281.283,284.399,400 

Slavonhm 283 

logic 284 

mathematics 284.386 

mechanics  386,399,400 

metallurgy 386 

mineralogy 386 

music 281,283,284,400 

natural  philosophy 281,283,284,388,399 

navigation 399 

pedago;ry 283,23M 

n'ligion 281, 283, 284, 38C,  399. 40(i 

statistics 380 

writing 281,284,399,400 

zoolo;iy 386 

teaeliers,  appointment  of 280 

salaries  281 

lack  of 282,283 

trained  in  normal  schools 283 

pedagogic  seminaries 282, 284 

for  women 284 

men 284 

pedagogical  courses 284 

instrumentalities  in  promoting — 

pedagof^ieal  miiHcum  at  St.  Petersburg 285 

readings  for  the  people 28J 

nsyhini  for  poor  children  destined  to  become  artisans 400 

difficulties— 

roiigioun  difforencos 282 

scatteri'd  population 282 

poverty 282 

lack  of  teaehers 282,283 
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:USSIA  -pContiDned. 

Education :iii8traction  gratuitous .'..  235,281 

obligt^ry 235 

tuition  feeR 281.284,387,896,309,400 

lodgings  for  pupils 282 

goremment  aid  to  normal-school  pupils    283 

profits  of  pupils'  labor  in  industrial  schools 387, 390, 400 

scholarships 897,399 

school  provision  for  the  provinces  ('*  goremments  ") — 

Courland 282 

Esthonia 282 

Livonia 282 

MohUef 282 

Olonetz 282 

Siberia 282 

Vitebsk 282 

Vologda 282 

Wilna 282 

Kihilism  the  result  ot  xK>litical  ignornnce 377 

Textile  Fabuics 440-444 

cotton 440,441 

manufacture 440 

prints 441 

dyes 441 

Unen,  eto 441 

flax  manufacture 441, 442 

growth  of 441 

worsted 442 

imitation  of  English  goods 434,442 

French  goods 442 

designs 442 

manufacture 442 

woolen 442 

camel's  hair 442 

mohair 442 

manufacture 442, 443 

silk 443 

designs 443 

decorative  weaving 443 

manu&cture 443 

manufacture  by  power 440 

hand 440 

weaving  schools 482 

operatives,  provision  for  the  welfare  of 441 

enforced  by  law 443 

day's  labor 440,443,462 

wages 443 

exports,  wool  to  Austria 439 

imports,  linen  from  Finland 444 

WOOD-CARVTXO,  exhibit  of 426 

resembling  t liat  of  Norway 426 

PROVIKCES- 
COUELAND— 

public  education 282 

ESTHONIA— 

public  education 282 

FINLAND,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF  (a  province  of  Bussia)  {tee,  alto,  Ekenlls,  JyvliskaM, 
Nykarleby). 

Swedish  characteristics  of 274 

Education 274-278 

pi  imary 274-276 

in  towns,  lower 274 

higher 274 

in  country 274 

normal  schools 274^275^277 

34PB 


» 
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RUSSIA— Contdnned. 
PROVINCES—. 

Finland/ GRAiJD  ducht  of— 

Education— 
primary- 
traveling  Bchools 274,275,276,278 

secondary 278, 7n 

elementary,  lower 276,277 

higher 278  2777 

Ij/des 276,277 

indostria]  schools   277 

special — 

polytechnic 277 

technical 277 

navigation 277 

military 277 

agricnltaral 277 

commercial 277 

apprentice 277 

blind 276 

deaf-mntes 276 

girls'  schools 276, 277 

in  the  Swedish  language 274, 275, 277, 278 

Finnish  language 276, 277, 278 

Russian  langnage 275 

Instrumentalities  for  promoting — 

Lutheran  Church 274,275 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Education 277, 278 

studies — 

arithmetic 275 

drawing 275 

geography 275 

geometry 275 

history 275 

languages 275^  C76 

mathematics 275 

music 275 

r  eadin  g .". 275 

religion 275 

sowing 276 

writing 275 

support  of  schools — 

by  communes 274 

government  nid 274,27r» 

private  resources 275 

teachers,  traveling (271),  274 

preparation  of 274, 277 

salaries 275 

women  as 275 

school  law 274 

compels  attendance  or  home  instruction 274, 275 

statistics- 
primary  schools  275 

secondary  schools 275,277 

school  attendance 275, 277 

Special  schools 275, 277 

traveling  schools 276 

normal  schools 277 

Textile  Fabrics 448,444 

cotton 440,443 

manufacture 444 

linen 443,444 

manufacture 444 

woolen  manufacture 444 
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ItTTSSIA— Continnod. 
PROVINCES- 

FINLAND,  GRAND  DUCHT  OP— 
TsxTiLK  Fabrics— 
exports— 

linens  to  RussiA 444 

Sweden 444 

LIVONIA— 

public  edacation 282 

MOHILEF— 

public  edacation 282 

OLONETZ— 

pablic  edacation 282 

SIBERIA- 

public  edacation 282 

VITEBSK— 

pablic  edacation 282 

VOLOGDA— 

public  edacation 288 

WILNA— 

public  education 282 

Rasten,  0.  (Norway),  painting  by 106 

Ruthen  language  used  in  Austrian  schools 299 

Sacks,  Julius  (Australia),  inventor  of  "Kalameit,"  Jute  textile  fabric 433 

Saint  Etienno  (Franco) — 

silk  manufacture  at 451 

Saint  Gall  (ne  Switzerland:  cantons). 

Saint  Gencvidve,  Church  of,  in  Paris,  Robert'Fleury*B  pictures  in 29 

Saint  Imier  (Switzerland) — 

school  of  watch-making 414 

Saint  Kilda  (Shetland  Islands,  Scotland)— 

manufacture  of  woolen  cloths 43fi 

Saint  Louis,  Lyc6e  de  {tee  France:  education,  secondary). 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.— 

public  schools -■ 839 

drawing  as  taught  in  339 

Sainte  Harie-de-Madagoscar  (see  France :  colonies). 

Saint  Martin  det  <7Aamp«  (Paris),  Royal  Priory  of 216 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mitiers  at  {see  France:  education, 
secondary). 

Saint  Petersburg  (Russia)— 

Pedagogical  Museum 285 

Technological  Institute 386, 396-398 

School  of  Trades  of  the  Czarewitch  Nicholas 380, 400, 461 

Asylum  for  Poor  Children  deatincd  to  become  Artisans 400 

Exhibition  of  Manufactures,  1870 393 

Saint  Pierre  {see  France:  colonies). 

Sala,  T.  E.  (Spain),  paintings  by 67 

Salerno  (Italy)— 

cotton  manufactured  at 445 

Salicis,  promoter  of  popular  education  in  France 196 

book  on  '* Enseignement  Primaire  et  Apprentissage"  referred  to  and  quoted 176  note,  230, 231 

SaUes  d'asile  {see  Education). 

Salmon,  L.  A.  (France),  engravings  by 159 

Salmson,  H.  F.  (Sweden),  painting  by 108 

Salon  (French  annual  art  exhibition) 166 

Salta  {see  Argentine  Republic :  provinces). 

Salto  {see  Uruguay:  provinces). 

Salvator  Rosa,  statue  by 136 

Salvini,  S.  (Italy),  sUtuteby 186 

Samain,  L.  (Belgium),  sculpture  by 147 

"Sand,  Georges,"  bust  of;  by  Millet 12t 

San  Jos6  {see  Uruguay:  provinces). 

San  Juan  {su  Argentine  Republic:  province!) 
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San  Luis  {$ee  Argentino  Republic:  provinces). 

Santa  Cruz,  R.  (Spain),  paintings  by IT 

Santa  F6  (see  ArgentiDo  Rcpablic:  provinct-e). 
Santiago  («ee  Argeutmc  Kopublic:  provmces;. 

Sant,  J.  (England),  painting  by 61 

Sapc^nikoff,  A.  ScY.  (Moscow,  Kussia),  decorativo  silk  fobrics 443 

Sargent,  J.  L.  (Uniteil  States),  portrait  by DC 

Sannier  (France),  aquarelle  by 37 

Savctkin,  mechanical  engineer,  Imperial  Technical  School,  Moscow,  Russia 398 

Savitsky,  0.  A.  (Russia),  painting  by   81 

Savonarola,  portrait  of,  by  Riggi 138 

Say,  Jean  Baptiste  (France),  political  octmomist •. 37V 

Say.  Jean  Baptisto,  £colo  (tee  France",  education,  superior  primary). 

Scandinavian  countries,  educatioual  condition  of 271 

(See,  also,  Denmark.  Finland,  X«>r\vav,  Swwlen.) 

Scarborough  Brothers  (Halifax,  England),  worsted  fabrics ^ 433,434 

Schiiffer,  A.  (Austria',  painting  1>y         —          80 

Schaffhausen  («ee  Switzerland:  cautonH). 

Schancho,  n.  G.  (Norway),  paintings  by 106 

Srheibler,  C.  (Lodz,  Russia),  cotton  fabrics    440 

Schcrres,  C.  (Germany),  paintin;;  by 88 

Scheurenberg  (Germony ),  paint  ing  by      85 

Schichkine,  J.  J.  (Russia),  paintin::!*  by 8B 

engravings  by              181 

Scbliemann,  Hcinrich,  archaiologicul  explorations  by 167 

Schloessing,  Professor,  Cotuerratoire  des  Arts  et  IfMi^t,  Paris 217 

S<hmidgruber,  A.  (Austria),  statues  by         148 

S<'hmidt,  F.  (Austria),  or<*bitc<tural  dtsigns  by 158 

Schneider,  statue  of,  by  Ciiapu  121 

Schttnewerk,  A.  (lYance),  statues  by    123,124 

S<-.bcenleber,  G.  (Ocrmauy),  painting  by 86 

Scholarship  (see  Education). 

Scbonu,  A.  (Austria),  painting  by 79 

"Sch<M>l8"in  Art— 

disappearuuce  of  national 9 

the  "acadomK"." 14 

"idealistic"  34 

"impresHionist" 88,73,99 

•metlia^val"    45,48 

•realistic"  34.133 

•si-u8unl"and  "brutal" 23--J7 

"Dusscldorf" 82,lo8 

"Milan" 135 

"Taenger" 122 

"Tuscan" 122 

Schools  {see  Education). 

of  practice  («m  Education:  normal  schools). 

Schrt'iber,  C.  M.  (Vienna,  Austria),  silks,  vrlvets 439 

Schuleverbond  (see  Xethorlands :  education :  school  league). 
Schwytz  {see  Switzerland:  cantouH). 
Scotland,  St-otch  (*<•«  Great  Britain). 

"Scribner's  Magazine"  (N<'W  York),  refcnx'd  to. llBfisCf 

engravings  in. 1C2 

Sculptors  (hee  Education:  iipprcntice  schools). 
Sculpture  {gee  Art). 

risk  in  transporting 5^7 

Secularizing  schools  («e0  Education:  didicultios:  religion). 

Se<lille,  Paul,  quoted 156 

Sege,  A.  (France),  painting  by 35 

Seine,  Department  of  the  (see  Paris). 

Seliverstoff,  N.  (Korsoun,  Kussi:!),  fabrics  of  wool,  camel's  hair,  mohair 442 

Semeyer,  Dr.  Karl,  writings  on  Auntriau  educat ion 

Senegal  {see  I-^rani-e:  colonies). 

S<'rges  {see  Textile  Fabri<'s). 

Servian  language  us«-d  in  Austrian  schools 
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Page- 
Setif  (Algeria)— 

Collegoof 820 

Settcmbrini  (Italy),  political  economist 300 

Sevres  (France) — 

national  manu^Mturea  at 185 

Sewing  taagbt  in  girls'  schools  in  France 198 

Seychellea  (see  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Shade.  W.  A.  (United  States),  paintings  by 115 

Shaw,  Norman  (England),  designer  of  building  at  the  Exposition 153 

architectural  designs  by 158 

Sheraton  (England),  designer  of  wood-carvings 423 

Shipping  (see  Franco:  education:  commercial  school  at  Havre). 

Shirlaw,  Walter  (New  York),  painting  by  112 

Shonborn,  L.  T.  (United  States),  portrait  by 11« 

Shoolbred  &Co.  (London,  England),  carved  furniture 428 

SIAM- 

Fa9ade  at  the  Exposition 156 

Siberia  (eee  Russia:  provinces). 

Siemiradski,  H.  H.  (Russia),  paintings  by 90-03 

Siena  (Italy)— 

art  education  at 168 

Silesia  («M  Austria-Hungary :  provinces). 
Silk  (fee  Textile  FabricsT. 

Simon,  J.  (Paris,  France),  carved  furoituro 421 

Simon,  Jules  (France),  promoter  popular  education 239 

Simonds,  George  (England),  statue  by 141 

Sinding,  O.  (Norway),  painting  by 105 

Singing  (eee  Education). 
Sipontum  (Italy) — 

arclueological  explorations  at 168 

Sismondi,  Jean  C.  L.  (Switzeiland),  political  economist 870 

Skanberg,  C.  E.  (Sweden),  painting  by 108 

Slater,  Buckingham,  &,  Co.  (London,  England),  silk  fabrics  486 

Slater,  John  F.  (Jewctt  City,  Conn),  cotton  fabrics *. 468 

Smith,Adam  (Scotland),  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 369,370,378 

Smith,  Gold  win  (England),  educator 860, 861 

Smith,  Walter  (Boston,  Mass.),  exhibit  in  art  education 340 

Smith-Hald,  F.  (Norway),  painting  by ..       105 

Smithson,  James,  promoter  of  scientific  education  in  tho  United  States 381 

Social  Science  AHSociation  of  the  United  States 864 

SoeUU  par  Actions  de  Forgta  (Tamela,  Finland,  Russia),  cotton  fabrics 448 

SocUUpour  V Assistance  FatemeUe  aux  Ef\fanU  Employis  dans  V Industrie  de  VAmeublement  en 

OHUral  (France) 421,422 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industries  (Sweden) 272 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Education  (Finland) 277 

Society  of  Domestic  Industry  (Denmark) 273, 415 

Society  of  the  Son  (popular  contribution  to  schools  in  France) 205 

Sollebrunn  (Sweden) — 

professional  school  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industries 272 

Solothum  (see  Switzerland:  cantons). 

Sonnenleitner,  J.  (Austria),  engravings  by 161 

Soriano  (see  Uruguay :  provinces). 

SOUTH  AMERICA  (see  Argentine  Republic,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  Venezuela)— 

Facade  representing  tho  states  of,  at  the  Exposition  156 

South  Australia  (eee  Groat  Britain :  colonics:  Australia). 

South  Carolina  (eee  United  States). 

South  Holland  (eee  Netherlands:  provinces). 

SPAIN  (eee,  aleo,  Granada)— 

ABTof,  its  influence  on  other  countries 10,36,87,64 

characteristics  of 64 

paintings  exhibited 64-71 

technique  of 85 

realistic 07 

impressionist C8 

landscapes 10 

historical 70 
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SPAIX— Continued. 

Art,  engravings  exhibited Ifll 

Fa9adeat  the  Exposition  154 

Education  exhibit 814 

Textile  Fabeics 4M 

cotton 454 

raanofactare 454 

imitation  of  English  designs 454 

linen 454 

woolen 451 

silk 454 

WooD-CABViNO,  exhibitor 425 

"Spectator"  (joamal,  London),  quoted 44imC< 

Spinners  (Me  Operatives). 

Stacpoo1o,F.  (England),  engravings  by IflO 

Stallaert,  J.  (Belgium) ,  paintings  by 95 

Stanhope,  R.  Spencer  (England),  style  in  art 46 

paintings  by 64 

Stanley,  Lady  Augusta,  bust  of,  by  Miss  Grant 142 

States  of  the  Church  {tee  Papal  Government). 

Statistics,  study  of  («e«,  aZ«o,  Education) J70 

Steam  Spinning  and  Weaving  Mill  of  Hilversum  (Amsterdam,  Nothorlands),  cotton  Ikbrics  ...  455 

provision  for  the  welfare  of  oi>erative8 455 

Steams  (JohnN.)  &  Co.  (New  York),  silks 458 

Stein,  Ucinrich  F.  K.  (Germany),  statesman 874 

Steinniann  (Kussia),  medals  by 144 

Stephen,  Sir  James  (England),  educator 

Stereotyping,  early  anticipation  of,  in  Japan •. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  illustrations  to  his  "  Sentimental  Journey" 160 

Stevens,  Alfred  (Belgium),  paintings  by 06,97 

Stevens,  J.  (Belgium),  painting  by 06 

Stieglitz,  Baron  (St.  Petersburg,  Bussia),  sailcloth 441 

Stigel  (Russia),  statuary  by 144 

Stockholm  (Sweden) — 

Asylum  for  the  Blind 272 

silk-weaving 457 

Stone- working,  schools  for  instruction  in,  in  Austria 412,418 

Storey,  G.  A.  (England),  painting  by 61 

Stouy,  William  W.,  Additional  Commissioner  to  the  Exposition— 

Report  ox  Fixe  Arts,  by 1-179 

Straits  Settlements  (tee  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Street,  G.E.  (England),  architectural  designs  by 158 

Stubley,  George  &  James  (Bartley,  England),  woolen  cloths   434 

Stiickelberg,  E.  (Switzerland),  painting  by 98 

Stuttgart  (Germany) — 

school  of  weaving 463 

"Stylo'^'ln  sculptup- deiinod 118 

Sussmann-Hellbotn  (Germany),  statue  by 145 

Swans-down  {see  Textile  Fabrics). 

SWEDEN  (tee,  alto,  Frodingo,  Stockholm,  Sollobron,  Yennersborg.)— 

Art,  paintings  exhibited 107,106 

Facade  at  the  Exposition 153 

Education 272 

schools 274 

special  (for  the  blind,  de^f-mutes,  etc) 272 

Folkethoitkoler  (people's  high  schools) 27J 

instnimentalit  ies  for  promoting 

Luthnran  (.hurch  171 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industries 272 

instruction  gratuitous  and  obligatory 235 

Textile  Fabrics 456,457 

cotton 456 

manufacture 456 

linen 456 

flax 466 

hemp 466 
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SWEDEN— Continiied. 
Tbxtili  Fabbxcs— 

woolen 458,  iS7 

«ak iS7 

miinTifactiired  by  hand 456 

power 466 

operatiYe«,  day's  labor 467 

wi^es 487 

imiK)rt»— 

cotton  olotb 456 

yam 456 

linen 444,456 

wool 456,457 

export»— 

wool  to  Norway 457 

Sweden 457 

WOOD-CABVTXG 423,424,427 

SWITZEBLAND  {tee,  aUo,  B&le,  Flenxier.  NonobAtd 

Berne,  Geneva,  Saint  Imier, 

Bienne,  EoBanacht,  Winterthnr, 

Chaiix*de>Fonda,  Ldcle,  Zurich). 

AJtT,  paintings  exhibited 97,98 

genr§ 97 

landscapes 98 

engravings  exhibited 161 

Facade  at  the  Exposition 155 

Education 808-814 

exhibit 186,908,885,413,414 

primary 310,311,314 

public  schools 310 

private  schools 310 

denominational  schools 810 

military  supplementary  schools  — 300,310 

secondary 311-314 

cantonal  schools 311-314 

secondary  schools 311,312 

gymnasiums 811 

real-schools 811 

communal  colleges 812 

industrial  schools 812 

watch-making 418,414 

girls'  schools 812 

normal  schools 812,813 

workshops 812 

finishing  courses  (VorbUdungtehuU) 208 

polytechnic  school 809,811 

nniversiUes 309,811.856 

weaving  schools 462 

provisions  of  federal  constitution  (1874)  regulating 809,810 

cantonal  constitutions  regulating 809,818 

secular 236  note,  809 

obligatory 235,809,310,311 

gratuitous 235,309 

support  of  schools — 

by  aid  of  federal  government 809,812 

cantons  809 

communes 812 

tuition  fees 812 

control  of— 

by  federal  government 801^811 

cantons 809^811,818 

police  authorities 811 

influence  of  the  Boformed  Church 809 

Boman  Catholic  Church 310 

military  regulations 800^810 
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SWITZERLAND— Contliiued. 
Education— 

8ohoo]age UO;  811,212 

attendance 810,314 

in  Protestant  cantons jIO 

Catholic  cantons 310 

penalties  foi  failoro 311 

enforced  by  the  police 311 

books,  doctrinal,  ozclndod 309 

atheistic,  excluded 5C3 

examinationa — 

of  youths  entering  the  army 300^810 

preliminary'  to  entering  secondary  schools 312 

of  teachers 813 

certificates,  diplomas,  etc. — 

for  teachers 313 

teachers — 

preparation  of 312;  S13 

certificates 

normal  schools 812,313 

training  schools  for  women 312,813 

insufiicient  for  the  number  of  pupils 313 

salaries 313 

pensions 313,814 

courses  of  study — 

prcUm in  ary  to  military  service 309, 310 

primary  schools 810,311 

communal  secondary  schools 311,312 

cantonal  indust  rial  schools 313 

review  courses 311 

studies  too  numerous 311 

religions  instruction 300 

for  girls 310,312 

in  political  and  social  science 355 

watch-making  schools 414 

statistics — 

illiteracy 310 

t  school  attendance 310,  Sli,  818 

by  cantons,  primaiy  schools 814 

secondary  schools 814 

riczTiLB  Fabrics— 

cotton 444 

manufacture 444,445 

}Uk 445 

designs 445 

operatives,  steadiness  and  frugality  of 444 

day's  work 444,44^462 

wages 444,445 

weaving-schools 463 

WOOD-CARVDiO 426 

CANTONS— 
ARG0V2E— 
Education— 

normal  school  for  men 313 

training  school  for  female  teachers 313 

BiXE  {tes,  alio,  B&lo,  city)— 
Education— 

state  of  popular 310 

cantonal  schools 311 

statistics,  primary  schools 314 

secondary  schools 314 

BERNE- 

Education— 

state  of  popular 310 

cantonal  schools „ 811 


BWITZBELAHD-ConUinud. 

CANTONa- 
BBRKE- 
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SWITZKRTi  A  NP— Contlnncd. 
CAlfTONS- 
VALAIS- 
Educaiioh— 

noimal  aohool HI 

VAUD— 

Sducatiok— 

oonstitntioiial  proyisioxu  insuring Stt 

stftte  of  popular 110 

cantonal  schools S11,S1S 

normal  schools SU 

statistics,  primary  schools 214 

secondary  schools 814 

teachers' salaries 311 

ZUG— 

Educatioiv— 

training  school  for  female  teachers 31S 

ZttRICH  {tee,  also,  Zarich,  city)— 
Educatiom— 

state  of  popular HO 

cantonal  schools Sll 

normal  schools  for  men US 

training  schools  for  women  teachers Sll 

statistics,  primary  schools S14 

secondary  schools n4 

••Symphonies"  in  Art 58 

S^Ta  (MS  Greece :  provinces). 

Tabacchi^A.  (Italy),  statues  by • 135 

Tachau  (Austria)— 

Industrial  school 443 

Tacnaromb6  (tee  Uruguay :  provinces). 

••  Taengcr  school "  in  Art « 122 

Tagliano,  E.  (Italy),  engravings  by Ifl 

Takkaucn  (Bussia),  statuary  by 144 

Tanagra,  archsological  collecttous  fh>m 148,149 

Tant,  L.  &  n.  (Brussels,  Belgium),  linens 45B 

Tapes  (see  Textile  Fabrics). 
Tariff  {iee  Protective  legislation). 
Tartans  {tee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Tautenhayn,  J.  ( Austria) ,  sculpture  by 117 

Taxation,  need  of  intelligent  legislation  concerning 968,365 

Tohebyschcff  (Russia),  inventor  of  transmission  appaiatm 886 

designer  of  steam-engine 886 

Tchercpovetz  (Bussia)— 

Alexander  Technical  School 886t886t388 

Tchyoff  (Bussia),  statues  by Itt 

Teachers  (tee  Education) « 

Technology  {tee  Education). 

Tocumdn  («M  Argentine  Republic :  provinces). 

TenKato,  H.F.C.  (Netherhmds),  paintings  by MB 

Tennessee  (see  United  States). 
Termonde  (Belgium)— 

blanVct  manufacture  at 464 

Texas  (tee  United  States). 
TEXTILE  FABRICS- 

[SOTE.—The  exhibiti  are  indexed  in  d§tmU  under  ths  tUUe  qf  tkt  fioCitiu  vkiek 
trilnUed,  viz: 

Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 

Belgium.  liTetiierlaadt, 

China,  Norway, 

Denmark,  Portugal, 

Franco,  Bussia  (Finland), 

Great  Britain  (Australia,  Spain, 

Canada,  England,  Sweden. 

Ireland,  Scotland),  Switzerland, 

Greece,  United  States.] 
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Page. 
TEXTILB  FABRICS— Oontinaed. 

roporton,  by  HmiBT Howard .- 421M65 

olasaiflcation  of  exhibiUi  (Group  IV) 430 

report  on,  at  Paris  Sxposition,  1867,  rofeired  to 431 

cotton 431,432,437,440,443,444,446-448,462,454,455.457,458 

•••tufflng"  and"  filling  "cloth 432 

velvets  of 432,437 

prints 431,438,445,447 

linen,etc 482,433,438,441,442,453,456 

arranging  goods  for  the  markot 433 

••kalameit"  (Jute  fiber) 433 

Jute  manufiftctare 438,445,452 

flax  supply 438,441 

worsted     438,434,438,442,452,455 

dyeing 438 

woolen  .   434,435,436,439.442.453,455 

cloths  fornien's  wear 435,439 

wool  supply 435,438.430,450,458,457 

silk 435, 430, 439, 443, 444, 446, 450, 451, 454, 455 

dyeing 440,445.450.451,455 

decorative  weaving 443,451 

raw,  supply  of 446 

velvets 451 

xnanufaoture  by  hand 437,438,440,445,446,452,450 

power 431,437,440,441,447,451 

protective  legislation 436, 437, 440, 447, 448, 450, 463 

overproduction 448 

employers'  provision  for  the  welfare  of  operatives 437, 441 

required  by  law .   .         443 

wages  of  operatives 443,444,445,453,454,455,456,457 

designs 446,447,448,440,450,460,463 

schools  of  industrial  art 449, 460, 465 

weaving 452, 562, 465 

need  of  industrial  training  in  the  Unit<>d  States 460-464 

influence  of  international  exhibitions  upon 450, 460, 465 

"Textile  Munnfacturer *'  (newspaper,  Manchester,  Enghind),  quoted 442, 459, 405 

Thaolow,  F.  (Norway),  i>ainting  by 104 

Theaters,  subvention  ot,  by  the  government  in  France.  165 

Thieni>ont  &  Son  (Ghent,  Brussels),  linens 452 

Thiers,  portrait  of,  by  Bonnat 30 

Thompson,  Miss  Elizabeth  (tee  Mrs.  Butler). 
Thoren  (tee  Von  Thoren). 

Thornton  (St  Peteraburg,  Russia),  woolen  fabriot. 442 

Thorwaldsen,  influence  on  other  sculptors 123,145 

Thread  (tee  Textile  Fabrics). 
Thnrgan  (tee  Switzerland:  cantons). 
Ticino  (tee  Switzerland:  cantons). 

Tiffany  ScCo.  (New  York),  repouss^e chasings 162 

grand  medal  awarded  to 162 

Tiffimy,  L.  C.  (Now  York),  painting  by 115 

aquai-oUes  by 116 

Tilgner,  V.  (Austria),  statues  by 146.147 

Titian,  art  qualities  of 58 

engravings  of  his  works 161 

Tlemcen  (Algeria) — 

College  of 820 

TokiA  (Japan),  map  of 164 

University  of 822,824,325,320 

primary  normal  school 324,825 

secondary  normal  school 824,325 

girls'  normal  school 825^826 

school  of  foreign  languages .'829^826 

public  library 828 

Museum  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 828 

Tools  (tee  Edncatiou :  apprentice  schools). 
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Tootal-Brondhunt,  Lee,  &.  Ca  (Manchester  and  Bradford,  BngUnd),  exhibit  of  textile  ikhrioe. .  431 

awarded  grand  prize,  Claas  30 : 431 

Toronto  (Canada)— 

normal  school —  335 

Torre  Pcllice  (Italy)— 

cotton  manufactoroat 445 

Tortone,  A.  (Ital3'),  statue  by 136 

ToulmoQcbo  ( France) ,  paintings  by 23 

Toulouse  (France) — 

instruction  in  political  science  at 3S6 

Trades,  cloHsification  of 187 

Trebitsch  «St  Son  (Vienna,  Austria),  silks 43D 

Tirlat,  Professor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris 217 

Tresoa,  Professor,  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Paris 217 

Trinidatl  («ee  Great  Britain:  colonies). 

Tritt  (England),  art  tendencies  of  ..     39 

Trocad^TO  (tea  France:  art;  al$o.  International EzhibitioDS :  Paris,  1878). 

Trollope  (G.)  &  Sons  (London,  England),  carved  furniture 42.' 

Tschamer,  T.  (Belgium),  painting  by 87 

Tiibingen  (Germany) — 

University  at,  study  of  political  science 352,333 

TXJiaS— 

Facade  at  the  ExiKMition 155 

Turgot,  Anne  Itobert  Jacques  (France),  political  economist 378 

Turgot,  ^cole  («es  France :  education,  superior  primary). 
Turin  (Italy)— 

art  education  at 167 

silk  manufacture  at 444 

Turletti,  C.  (Italy),  engravings  by 161 

Tomer,  J.  M.  W.,  mfluence  of^  on  other  artists 114 

engravings  of  his  paintings 160 

Turners  (see  Education:  apprentice  schools). 

"  Tuscan  school "  in  art 122 

*'Twaiu,  Mark,"  American  quality  of  his  writings  109 

Tyrol  (tee  Austria-IIungary :  provinces). 

nnger,W.  (Austria),  engravings  by 161 

UNITED  STATES— 

repreiientation  of,  at  Paris  EziMsition,  1878 8,11 

Aht,  neglcct4»d  in 3-0, 110, 148, 149, 109, 170 

privately  patronized 6 

imitated  from  European  models 10, 15, 106-111 

section  in  Paris  £xi)08ition  ..   ." 11 

paintings  oxhibito<l 106 

landscapes Ill 

genre Ill 

portraits 116 

a^iuarelles 116 

coins    128,162 

bank-note  engraving 160 

sculpture  excluded  from  the  Exposition 5,148 

architecture  not  represented 1 150 

engravings  exhibited 161,162 

repoufts^e  work  exhibited 162 

awards  conferred  in  the  department  of 179 

Facade  at  the  Exposition 156 

Education 337,341 

exhibits 337,341,385 

by  Unit4«xl  States  Bureau  of  Education , 347,388 

from  Connecticut 338 

District  of  Columbia 330 

Illinois 838, 839;  340 

Indiana   338 

Kansas   ..          338 

Massachusetts 388,830.340,341 
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Page. 
NITED  STATES-Oontinned. 
Education— 
exhibits— 

from  Michigan 839 

Miaaouri 339 

New  York 339,840 

Ohio .*. 338,339 

Pennsylvania 338 

Khode  Island 338 

Wisconsin 338,339 

of  pupils'  work 338,339.340 

drawing 339,340 

]>ublication8 — 

educational  reports 338, 3"l) 

supplant  treatises  on  pedagogy 341 

]>eriodicals — 

"Journal  of  Education" 338 

••American  Journal  of  Education  " 340 

histories  of  colleges,  etc 338, 339 

school  buildings 328,339,340 

furniture 220,240,201,339 

apparatus — 

Kindergarten  material 339 

drawing  models  340 

fortbeblind 340 

music  teaching 340 

textbooks 339, 343 

system  imitated  in  Europe 203, 229, 230, 235, 236 note 

awards  to  exhibitors 341 

deficiencies  in — 

obligatory  instructions 342 

costly  school  books % : 343 

penmansbi]!  343, 344 

education  of  the  senses 344 

higher  education  of  women 344 

social  and  iK>litical  science  340, 365, 367, 380 

industi-inl  education 365, 385, 460-405 

problems — 

unsectarian  instructitm 342 

coeducation  of  the  sexes    342 

women  as  t<>achers 343 

gra<ling  of  schools 344,346 

relation  of  government  to  public  instruction  345, 340 

training  for  public  affairs 361-381 

populuriziug  instruction 846, 347 

colleges — 

scholarsbii)  as  coinpan*d  with  Gei  man  universities 354 

French  School  of  Political  Sciences 353 

need  of  political  training  in 370-374, 378-380 

limited  course  of  instioiction 371 

extending  courses  of  instruction 371, 372 

post-graduate  courses 371, 372 

loss  ofpolitical  influeuce  879 

insufficient  money  resources  of 380 

endowments  of 880,381 

primary' — 

provision  for 366, 367 

scope  of 866 

in  social  and  political  science 352-381 

cared  for  in  European  universities 352-362, 380 

neglected  in  United  States 365,367,380 

need  of  in  United  States 362,365,367,375 

Congress 362,379 

State  legishitures 302,365,379 

municipal  bodies  862. 365 
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TJNTTED  STATES— Continiied. 
Educatiok— 

in  social  and  political  science- 
need  of  in  oonstitTitional  conventionB Ml 

Judiciary M 

jonmalisni SO,3T8 

clergy 3W 

charitable  organizations M4 

public  at  large 308^367,376 

university  syntem 373,880 

tetdning  required — 

in  i>olitical  and  social  history 90 

political  economy W 

social  science 381 

jurisprudence M 

international  law 988 

administration 370 

statistics STO 

should  be  afforded  by  the  univenities 370-374,378 

instruction  by  publicists 378 

industrial — 

neglected 385^482-465 

exhibit  of 340,385 

Industrial  Uniyersity  of  Illinois 340 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 340, 385,464 

Cooper  Institute,  New  York 340,464 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Institute 340.385,461 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.J  464 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  School  of  Design 464 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn 464 

Textile  Fabrics,  exhibit 458 

cotton 458 

prints  458 

preparation  for  the  market 433 

imitated  in  France 447 

made  in  narrow  width 447 

silk 458 

designs  inferior  to  European  460.461,463 

stolen  from  France 461 

industrial  art  education  needed 400,482,464 

limited  in  variety    447,458,483.484 

favorable  conditions  for  manufacture 461 

unfavorable  conditions  for  manufacture — 

relations  of  employers  and  operatives 481,482 

labor  costly 482 

lack  of  industrial  education  ...  483 

protective  legislation 437, 483 

WOOD-CARVWO .419,420 

exhibit  of 420 

dangers  firom  bad  government 964-377 

CONNECTICUT  {see,  also,  New  Haven)— 
Education— 

exhibited  by  the  state  department  of 838 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  {see,  also,  Washington)— 
Education— 

exhibit  by  Washington  schools 339 

ILLINOIS  (see,  also,  Chicago)— 
Education— 

exhibit 338 

Chicago  schools 339 

Industrial  University  at  Champaign 340 

INDIANA- 
EDUCATION- 

exhibit 338 
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UNITED  STATES— Continaed. 
KANSAS- 
EDUCATION— 

exhibit 888 

MASSACHUSETTS  (Me,  alto,  Boston,  Worceeter)— 
Education- 

exhibit  by  the  State  department  of  public  instmotkni 388 

State  bofud  of  education,  reports  of 838 

exhibit  of  Boston  schools 338, 841 

Monnt  Holyoke  Female  Seminary 839 

WellesleyCollege  (for  women) 839 

Harvard  Uniyersity 839 

Institnte  of  Technology,  Boston 340 

Worcester  Free  Institnte 840 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachnsetts  Asyloni  for  the  Blind 340 

MICHIGAN- 
EDUCATION^ 

exhibit  of  the  University  of,  Ann  Arbor 889 

MISSOUKI  (tee,  alto,  Saint  Louis)— 
Education— 

exhibit  by  Saint  Louis  schools 889 

NEW  JEBSEY  (tee  Hoboken,  Paterson)— 
NEW  YORK- 
Education— 

exhibit  by  Ynssar  College,  Ponghkeepsie 889 

Cooper  Institnte 840 

OHIO  (tee,  alto,  Cincinnati)— 
Education— 

exhibit  by  the  state  department  of 838 

Cincinnati  schools 839 

PENNSYLVANIA- 
EDUCATION- 

exhibit  by  the  state  department  of 888 

RHODE  island- 
Education- 

exhibit  by  the  state  department  of 838 

WISCONSIN  (tee,  alto,  Milwankee)— 
Education— 

exhibit 888 

Milwankee  schools 839 

State  University,  Madison 889 

United  States  Bureau  of  Edncation,  exhibit  by 337, 388 

United  States  Congress,  disregard  of  art  interests 8-9, 110, 148, 149, 163, 169, 170 

inadequate  provision  for  Vienna  Exposition,  1873 3 

Philadelphia  Exhibition,  1876 G 

Paris  Exposition,  1878 8,11,148,156 

Universal  Exposition  (tee  International  Exhibitions). 
Universities  (tee  Education). 
Unterwalden  (tee  Switzerland:  cantons). 
Uri  (tee  Switzerland:  cantons). 
URUGUAY  (tee,  alto,  Montevideo)— 

Education 829,381,884 

exhibit 185,829,331 

system  of  public,  of  recent  origin 331 

reorganized  in  1877 331,832 

primary 831-334 

1st  class 832 

2d  class,  rural 332 

2d  class 332 

2d  class,  extended  (ampliadtt)  832 

3d  class 332 

evening  classes  for  adults 382 

normal  schools 833 

gratuitous  and  obligatory 881 

courses  of  study  in  primary  sohooU 882 
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tmUGUAT— Continued. 
Education— 

teachers ni4M 

preparation  of Kl 

normal  schools 81 

women  as 832,30 

conferences 833 

salaries 333 

examinations 383 

diplomas 883 

statistics — 

adnlt  schools 832 

schools  in  the  provinces 834 

population,  rapid  increase  of 831 

immigration 831 

white,  of  Latin  race 831.832 

negro,  small 831 

Utah  (tee  United  States). 

Utrecht  (see  Netherlands:  provinces). 

Yaillant,  DirectorOf  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Uruguay 884 

Yalais  (te«  Switzerland:  cantons). 

YanBorselen,  J.  "W.  (Netherlands),  painting  hy 10 

Van  de  Coppello,  ICappeyno,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Netherlands,  promoter  of  popular  educa- 
tion   251 

Tapder  Linden  (Belgium),  statue  by 147 

Van  Heek  &,  Co.  (£n8che(16,  Netherlands),  cotton 455 

Van  Luppen,  G.J.  A.  (Belgium),  paintings  by. : 97 

VanMarcke,  E.  (Franco),  paintings  by 35 

Vanner  (J.)  &.  Sons  (Haverhill,  England),  silk  fabrics 438 

Vanni,  P.  (Italy),  paintings  by 74 

Vanves,  Lyc6e  dc  (gee  France:  education,  secondary). 

Varela,  Jo86  Pedro  (Uruguay),  book  on  '' La  Educacion  del  Pueblo" 329 

''Meinoria  de  la  Direceion  de  Irutruction  Publiea" 329, 333  note^  334 

Vassar,  Matthew,  promoter  of  women's  education  in  the  United  States 381 

Vassclot,  A.  Mar(]uctdo  (France),  statues  by 122,126,liS 

Vaud  (««0  Switzerland :  cantons). 

Vauthier,  Moreau  (Fmnco),  statues  by 122 

Vantier,  B.  (Switzerbnd),  paintings  by 97 

Veddcr,  E.  (Unit+Hl  States),  paintings  by ll3andnote 

Veencndall  Spinning  and  TVeaving  Mill  ( Amsterdam,  Netherlands),  linen  fabrics 456 

Vegetable  fibers  (see  Textile  Fabrics). 
Velvet  (see  Textile  Fabrics). 
Venice  (Italy) — 

art  education  at  IflT 

Vennersborg  (Sweden) — 

professional  school  of 272 

Vergniand  (France),  political  economist 381 

Verhaert,  P.  ( Belgium),  paintings  by 90 

Verhas,  F.  (Belgium),  painting  by 96 

Verhas,  J.  ( Belgium),  painting  by 96 

Verlat,  C.  (Belgium),  paintings  by 95, 96 

Vermont  (see  Uuit<,'d  States). 

Vernon- riarcourt,  Sir  William  G.  (England),  political  economist 300^  881 

Verona  (Italy) — 

art  education  at 188 

Vertunui,  Chevalier  A.  (Italy),  paintings  by 75 

Vcrveer,  E.  (Xeth<*rLmd8),  stylo  of,  in  art    99 

paintings  by 103 

Verviers  (Belgium) — 

textile  manufactures 451,453,453 

wages  of  o])erati  vos 453, 454 

Veyreddo  (Spain),  painting  by  09 

VeyvMsat  (France),  aquarelles  by 87 
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Vlbert  (France),  pointings  by 

engravings  of 312,313 

Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  painting  of,  by  D.  Indnno 343 

monumcntH  to 333 

Victoriji,  Queen,  biiHt  of,  by  Brodie 

Victoria  («<?«  Great  Britain :  colonies:  Australia).  118 

Victorian  Woolen  Cloth  Manufacturing  Company  (Geolong,  Victoria,  Australia),  woolen  fabrics  43i4 

Viel  Castel  (France),  political  economist 366' 

Vienna  Exliibition  (we  Int4>mational  Exhilntions). 
Vienna  (Austria) — 

Koyal  Museum 146,160,169 

Palace  of  the  Association  of  Artists 146 

monument  to  Beethoven 146, 169 

Hotel  tie  ViUe 158 

Votive  Church 150 

Parliament  House 159 

Aca<lemy  of  Fine  Arts 159,160 

New  Exchange 159 

Albertino  collection  (art) 167 

Hotel  of  the  Kunstler  Vorein 160 

Realstihool  building 290 

University  of— 

architect  ursil  designs  for  the  buildings 159 

study  of  political  and  social  science 354 

school  of  embroidery 413 

silk-dyeing 440 

Jute  manufacture 438 

w(M)leu  goods  trade 438 

Vigne  (sec  De  Vigno). 

Villa,.T.L.( Italy),  statue  by 136 

Villari  (Italy),  political  economist 360 

Vintou,F.P.  (United  States), paintings  by 115,116 

Virginia  {nrr  United  States). 
Vitebsk  (*cr  Russia:  provinces). 

Volkotr,  E.  E.  (Russia),  painting  by 88 

Volkgondemiss  {see  Set\wT\&ndB:  education:  popular  instruction). 

Vollon,  A.  (France),  paintings  by 36 

Vologda  {sef  Rus-sia :  provinces). 

Volp<^  (Italy),  painting  by  75 

Von  Gebhanlt  C.  (Germany),  painting  by 85 

Von  Hoist,  Professor  (Germany),  instructor  in  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States 855 

Von  Hiittcu,  Ulrich,  painting  of,  bj'  C.  Becker 85 

Von  Piloty.  C  (Germany),  painting  by 85 

Von  Thoren,  Chevalier  O.  (Austria),  paintings  by 80 

Voslauer  Company  (Austria),  worsted,  yams 438 

Vrieudt  (see  De  ^''riendt). 

Waddington.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  France,  promoter  of  popular  education 235 

Wageningen  (Netherlands) — 

State  Agricultural  Institute 268 

Wages  {see  Operatives). 

Wagmiiller,  M.  (Gennany),  statuary  by 145 

Wagner,  A.  (Austria),  statue  by 146 

Wagner,  Richanl,  engraved  portrait  of,  by  Richcton 160 

Wagnick  &,  Kepuer  (Russia),  st4*am-cngine 305 

Wahlberg,  A.  (Sweden),  paintings  by 108 

Wales  (Albert  Edwaml),  Prince  of,  Pavilion  of,  at  the  Exposition 153, 432 

Wales  (Alexandra),  Princess  of,  bust  of,  by  D'Epinay 142 

Wales,  Welsh  {see  Great  Britain). 

Walker,  Francis  A.  (New  Hiiven,  Conn.),  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Census 37() 

Walker,  Fredcri<:  (England),  miuarellea  by 30, 40, 47 

oil  painting  by 40 

Wallis,  Henrj'  (England),  painting  by 61 

Waltner,  C.  A.  (France),  engravings  by 150 

Ward.  E.  M.  (Uniteil  States),  paintings  by 114 

35  p  B 
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% 1« 
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y                                              e 

.4tate8). 

.(Action  in.  in  France 407, 4W 

Switzerland 413,414 

^tiurellos). 

^nd),  urt'hitectural  designi)  by 15e 

^^land),  aqnarfllo  by 41 

oil  painting  by 61 

.  (England),  Htyloof .* 3»,» 

oil  puintinjsfi  by 32 

atatuoby 141,142 

autera,  E.  (Belgiimi),  paim>inf!H  by •. M 

oniirravings  of 160 

Weaven*  (nee  ()perative«). 

Weaving.  Hchoola  for  inHtruction  in,  in  Austria 412 

Weber,  F.  (Switzerland),  engravings  by 161 

••Week"  (newspaper,  London),  qnoted 44  nott 

Weir,  John  F.  (New  Iluven,  Conn.),  painting  by ^. 114 

Weill*,  Horace  (New  Haven.  Conn.),  ])oIitical  economist 370. 379 

Wermland  (wr  Sweden :  provinces). 

Werner,  A.  F.  (Germany),  painting  by t4 

Werthelmer  ( Anntria),  promot4*r  of  Kindergarten  educatitm 287 

iMiok  "On  Early  Eilucation  and  the  English  In&nt-schools " 297 

Western  Australia  {^re  (treat  Britain:  cohmies:  Atistralia). 
West  Flanders  (#<■<?  IJelgium :  provincert). 
West  Virginia  (*w  T'uited  States). 

Whewell,  William  (Kndand),  educator    360 

White,  Axdukw  1)..  LL.D.,  Hononiry  Commissioner  to  the  Exposition,  Vice-President  Group 
11.  International  Jury — 

Report  on  THE  PkoVWIOX  for  HigHEB  iKSTRUCnON  IS  SUIUECTS  DEAUIXt}  DIRECTLY  VTOJH 

I»ui»LH'  Affaiiw    349-381 

Wii'lemaus,  A.  ( Austria),  architeetuml  designs  by I jO 

WilluuH  (Thomas  B.)  &  C<».  (Roirhdale.  England),  woolen  cloths  435 

Wilb?mH.  F.  (Belgium),  paintiuss  by 86 

William  III.,  King  of  Knglaml.  engraving  by  Richcton  of  Itembrandt's  portrait  of 160 

Williams,  F.  1).  (TnitiHl  States),  paint iug  by 114 

Wilmarth,  L.  K.  (New  York),  painting  by 115 

Wilna  (ncf  Kussin :  provinces). 
Wimptien  {Mftf  !)«'  WimpflTen). 

Wium*  (li«'lgiiim),  painting  by 97 

Wintertlmr  (Swit/.r»-lau«l) — 

training  sehoiil  for  f»'niab«  teachers 313 

Wisconsin  {^ee  United  State's). 

Wladimirsky,  Professor.  Inipei  ial  T»*cbniral  Si'liool,  Moscow,  Russia 395 

W<»ltr  (Albert)  Ac  S:.n  (Vienna.  Austri.i).  silk  fabrics 43d 

Woltjws'a,  Profj'ssor.  t'onm  rratoirr  df9  Art*  H  JfcfiVr*.  I*aris,  i)olitical  economist 217, 356, 359 

Women  as  teaeliers — 

in  Al;;i'iia   ..       315 

Argent  iu«*  Krpiiblii- 33«) 

.Vust  ria 201, 293 

Belgium   242,244 

('an.ula    336 

Eui'«)pe 343 

Fnincr , 2D0 

(Jermany 201 

Japan 326 

very  amicntly 323 

N*rthrrlands 257,2e0,2«7 

Russia 284 
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Women  as  teaober»— Contiiiaed. 

Switzerland 812,313 

United  States 343 

Uruguay 333 

education  of— 

in  Algeria 318 

Europe 344 

Greece 300,307 

Unitetl  States 344 

schooU  for,  in  France  (««« France:  education:  adult  schools), 
wages  of  (see  Operatives). 
WOOD-CARVINC;— 

[}iOTK.— The  exhibits  are  indexed  in  det€M  wndw  the  titles  qf  the  nationt  tohich 
contributed,  viz: 

Auatria-Uungar>',  Great  Britain  (England,  India,  Scotland),  Russia, 

Belgium,  Italy,  Spain, 

China,  Japan,  Sweden, 

Denmark,  *         Netherlands,  Switzerland, 

I^-anco,  Norway,  United  States.] 

report  on  by  John  Treadwbll  Nobtox 417-J27 

clasBiiicotion  of  exhibits  (Group  III) 418 

exhibits 449-427 

wages  of  carvers 410,422 

designers 410 

machines  for 410 

in  ironwood 426 

jujube 424 

wahiut 424.425.426 

ebonized  wood 420,421,420 

ebony 421,427 

oak    420,423,426,427 

maple 420 

teak 420.425 

satiliwood 421,423 

ormolu 421 

pear 421 

mahogany • 422 

roH'\vr>od 422,425,427 

cedar 422 

box 423,425 

piiMi 427 

imitat(>d  iu  carton-pierre 420.426 

zinc .  420 

styles — 

ReniiiHsanoe 420.422,426,427 

Louis  XIV 420,422,424 

Japanese 420, 423 

Chinfw^ 420 

Que<>n  Anne 422 

JacolK*au 422,423 

Gothic 423 

illustrations  of 419,*  421,'  423,*  424.-  425,*  420* 

Wood,  workers  in  (««•  Education :  apprentice  schools). 

Wood-workiug  hcIiooIh  for  instructiim  in,  in  Austria 412, 413 

W«mm1s,  study  of,  by  artisans 198 

Wool  (*<v  T<ixtile  Fabrics). 
Wool-card'.Ts  (nee  Operatives). 

Woolsey ,  'J'hc  odorc  Dwight  (New  Havtm,  Conn. ),  political  ei'onomist 370 

Won'ester,  Mass. — 

Fn?e  lustitute 340, 3K>,  404 

Working  people  (sec  Operatives). 

Worlanon,  classification  of  trades 107 

WrrUshop  instruction  lece  Ktlucutiou  :  apprentice  schools;  aUo,  industrial  schools). 

Worms  (France),  paintings  by 22 

aquarelles  by 37 

style  of 47 
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Woreted  (§ee  Textile  Fabrics). 

Wnmi,  A.  (Austria),  architectural  desifjnn  by    158 

Wurt^mberg,  Kingdom  of  {nee  Germany). 

Wyatt,  T.  H.  (England),  architectural  designn  by 158 

Wyckhuyse  Fr^rcs  &  Sflours  (Koulcrs,  Belgium) — 

linens  for  hospitalM,  <^tc 452 

Wylie,  Robert.  (United  StaU^s),  painting  by llii 

Wynfleld,  1).  W.  (England),  painting  by fC 

Wyoming  {see  TTnit^d  Stati'S). 

Ximenes,  H.  (Italy),  statues  by 134 

Yale.  Elihu,  promoter  of  e<lucatiou  in  the  United  States 381 

Yam  {see  Textile  Fabrics). 

Yearns,  W.  F.  (England),  painting  by 56 

Ycwell.  George  H.  (United  States),  paintings  by        ...          114 

Yorksliiro  (England),  woolen  cloth  manufacture  in  (»<■«.  alio,  Bradford)    43r» 

Young,  Arthur  (England),  political  economist 305 

Young,  VV.  (England),  architectural  designs  by 1J8 

Zaall>erg  &  Son  (Leyden,  Netherlands),  blankets    455 

Zamacois  (Spain),  paintings  by $R,  (SO 

influence  of,  on  G<^rAme*H  paintings 20,  © 

Zante  (Zacynthos — tee  Greece:  departments). 
Zealand  {see  Netherlands :  provinces). 

Zinc,  imitations  of  w(»od-carving  in 430 

Zinnauer  (Austria),  proraot'jr  of  popular  education 29S 

Zug  {see  Switzerland :  cantons). 
Ziirich  {see  Switzerland:  cantons). 
Ziirich,  city  of  (Switzerland)— 

training  school  for  female  teachers 318 

University  of— 

study  of  natural  sciences  at 351 

political  and  social  science 355 

school  of  weaving -....a 442 


